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THOMAS GARRIGUE MASARYK 

No one who witnessed the universal and spontaneous 
outburst of grief and mourning that marked the passing 
of Thomas Masaryk on his last journey through the streets 
of Prague—the kneeling crowds, the almost numbed 
silence, the farewell of the legionaries, the simple chorales 
of the closing ceremony—could fail to realise that some¬ 
thing more was in question than the death of a statesman, 
however eminent and however beloved. He was in a true 
sense the Father of his People, the restorer of their lost 
independence after a lapse of three centuries, the “ realist ” 
thinker who knew how to weave his philosophic theories 
into the pattern of everyday practical politics, thereby 
proving himself to be in the true line of succession for 
those other great thinkers and men of action, John Hus, 
Comenius and Palacky. It has indeed been said of him, 
without flattery or exaggeration, that Masaryk came 
nearer than any contemporary ruler to the old Greek 
ideal of the Philosopher-King. And it was indeed a rare 
boon that Providence conferred upon him and his people : 
that the man who launched out upon his intrepid Russian 
Odyssey at the age of sixty-seven, was still granted no less 
than seventeen years in which to shape the destinies of the 
young Republic, not by dictation or arbitrary decree, but 
by a sustained educatory process—so that, quite apart 
from the literary and philosophical output of a long 
academic career, he has also left behind him a series of 
addresses and manifestos in which is gathered up the 
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quintessence of his ethical religious and social teachings. 
He was moreover, happy in the moment of his withdrawal 
from active life-happy in that his decision was taken 
when his intellect was still clear and unimpaired, in that 
he was able to find a short breathing space in which the 
change could be safely effected, and not least of all, in 
that he yielded his place to his closest disciple and 
associate, to a man more qualified than any other to 
maintain the ideals and aspirations for which they had 
worked together so long and so ardently. And thus he 
could await the final evening call in a calm and confident 
hope, in the knowledge of a life lived to the full and the 
undying devotion of a whole people. 


In its own more modest sphere, the School of Slavonic 
and East European Studies is able to share in the keen 
sense of personal loss felt by the Czechoslovak people : for 
it may claim to have stood to him in a very special personal 
relation. He it was who in 1915, at the request of its 
founder, the late Dr. Ronald Burrows, delivered the 
inaugural lecture of this School, on " The Problem of 
Small Nations in the European Crisis ” (with Lord Robert 
Cecil acting as deputy-chairman for the Prime Minister 
Mr. Asquith), and during the second year of his exile in 
London contributed the distinction of his teaching to the 
first organised beginnings of Slavonic studies in London. 
He it. was who in 1922 wrote the inaugural article of this 
Review, on “ The Slavs after the War," just as he had 
six years earlier written the inaugural article of The New 
Europe on “ Pangermanism and the Eastern Question.” He 
never ceased to take an active and benevolent interest in the 
fortunes of our School, as also of the sister Institut d’Etudes 
Slaves in Paris; and it will be our pride to maintain, so 
far as m us lies, those traditions of scholarship and 
humanism which lie has bequeathed to all his friends and 
followers. In one sense he is already a legendary figure, 
but in pioportion as his own teachings are respected and 
remembered, legend and reality will be duly blended. 


[/( IS our intention to publish early in 1938 a special number 
dedicated to the personality and writings oj President Masaryk. 


of our Keview, 
—Ed.] 



EVGENY ONEGIN 

Translated from the Russian of Alexander Pushkin by 
Oliver Elton 

CANTO EIGHT 

Fare thee well, and if for ever, 

Still for ever fare thee well. 

Byron. 


I 

While peacefully my youth was flowering 
In the Lyceum garden-close; 

Whilst, Apuleius’ page devouring, 

I was not reading Cicero’s; 

And whilst, in those spring days, I listened 
To the swan’s cry, where waters glistened 
In valley-bottoms secretly. 

Then, first, the Muse appeared to me. 

A sudden beam illuminated 
My student’s cell; the Muse revealed 
A host of youthful schemes concealed; 

And childhood's joy she celebrated; 

Our fame, from far antiquity; 

And my heart’s tremulous reverie. 

II 

The world upon her smiled a greeting; 

I soared upon my first success; 

And old Derzhavin, now retreating 
Graveward, remarked us—stayed to bless. . A 

III 

But for myself one law declaring, 

—To do whate’er my passions choose; 

My heart with all the rabble sharing. 

Oft would 1 bring my sprightly Muse 
To feasts, loud stormy altercation, 

1 Stanza unfinished in the original. In 1815 Pushkin, at a ceremony in 
the Tsarskoe Selo Lyceum, read some verses to the old poet, G. A. Derzhavin 
(1743-1816). 

R 2 
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Causing night-watchmen consternation. 

In those insensate orgies there 
My Muse contributed her share, 

And like a Bacchanal she sported— 

Quaffed—to the party sang her lays. 

The gallants of those vanisht days 
Her most tempestuously courted. 

Amidst my friends I swelled with pride. 

My giddy partner by my side. 

IV 

But I, from these associates breaking. 

Fled far. She followed—in my flight 
How oft with her affection making 
My dumb, blank journey a delight 
By tales mysterious, enchanting ! 

How oft, those crags Caucasian haunting, 

Just like Lenore, when moon shone bright. 
Upon my saddle she would light! 

And by Taurida’s shore, to hearken 

To the sea’s voice, the Nereid’s soft 

Incessant whisper,—ah, how oft 

She led me, when night’s mist would darken; 

Where waves, deep-chiming, ever raise 

Their hymn, to the World-Father’s praise ! 

V 

The glitter, the loud feasts she wholly 
Forgets—the capital is far— 

And seeks Moldavia’s melancholy 
I.one haunts, where nomad races are; 

Unto their peaceful tents repairing, 

And their shy, wild existence sharing; 

Forgets the tongue, which gods affect, 

For scant, outlandish dialect. 

Anti songs on her loved steppe-land chanted. 

A transformation-scene now starts ! 

In guise a damsel of our parts. 

She to my garden is transplanted. 

Sad cogitations in her look, 

And, in her hand, a small French book. 
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VI 

Now will I take my Muse, and guide her 
To her first fashionable rout ;* 

Of all those charms the steppes provide her 
I’m shy, and jealous, and in doubt. 

Through those dense rows aristocratic. 

Fops, soldiers, persons diplomatic. 

And haughty dames, I see her glide. 

Sit softly, gaze on every side, 

With all the crash and din delighted, 

With glancing dresses, glancing talk; 

And then, by their young hostess walk 
In slow defile the guests invited, 

With black-garbed males, who every dame 
. Encompass like a picture-frame. 

VII 

She likes the ordered conversation, 

Well-knit, of oligarchs; and old 
Age, mixt with high official station, 

And its calm arrogance, so cold. 

—But who, in this select and crowded 
Meeting, stands mute and overclouded ? 

He seems a stranger to the throng, 

And by him faces flash along 
Like rows of tedious apparitions. 

Why comes he ? On his face is seen 
Tormented pride—or is it spleen ? 

Who is this man ? are my suspicions 
Correct—Evgeny ? Even so ? 

When came he ? Was it long ago ? 

VIII 

Calmed down, or just the same in nature ? 

Still is he posing, freakishly ? 

He’s back once more—what kind of creature ? 

What will his next performance be ? 

What guise will now be his—a canter, 

* " Rout, an evening assembly without any dances, properly signifies a 
crowd ” ( Pushkin’s note). 
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Cosmopolite, or quaker-ranter, 

Melmoth, Childe Harold, patriot, 

Flaunter of some fresh mask,—or what ? 

Will he be plain good fellow rated, 

Like you and me, and all the rest ? 

My counsel, anyhow, is best— 

To drop that style, quite antiquated. 

He’s hoaxed the world enough. " And^so 
You know Onegin ? ” “ Yes—and no. 


IX 

Why must you ever be discussing 
Him so ungently ? Do we find 
That we must ceaselessly be fussing. 
Censorious of all mankind ? 

Do these rash fiery spirits hurt us, 

Offend us—nay, do they divert us— 

In our self-love, our nullity ? 

Do wits, too fond of ranging free. 

Cramp ours ? are we too often taking 
Mere talk, for deeds?—You’re dull; are you 
Malign and feather-headed too ? 

Are grave men gravely great things making 
Of trash ? are we at home alone 
In mediocrity—our own ? 

X 

lilest he, who in due course maturing. 
Was young—while he was young; and who. 
As years went by, was found enduring 
Life's chill, that slowly on him grew; 

Who, never curious dreams pursuing, 

Nor yet the rabble world eschewing, 

At twenty, was a fop, or blade; 

At thirty, a good marriage made ; 

At fifty, all his debts contriving 
I o clear (and debts of friends)—who came 
To office, and to wealth and fame, 

Thus calmly, in his turn, arriving; 

And all the world repeats: "You see 
A splendid fellow, is A.B. ! ! ” 
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XI 

How vainly—and the thought is grievous— 

Our youth was granted us, for dower! 

Our youth did nothing but deceive us; 

We played her false, from hour to hour. 

Sad, that our finest aspirations, 

Our freshest dreams and meditations. 

In swift succession should decay. 

Like autumn leaves that rot away. 

—One cannot bear the contemplation 
Merely of endless feasts; the sight 
Of life, as some mere formal rite; 

Nor following starchy men of station 
In mobs—with whom we share in naught 
One single passion, or one thought. 

XII 

Nor can I bear to be subjected 
To noisy verdicts (you’ll applaud); 

—Then, with wise people who’ve reflected, 

To pass for just a freak, or fraud; 

Or for a madman, miserable, 

Or monster, marked with Satan’s label. 

Or—my own Demon.®—Now again 
Onegin occupies my pen. 

He duelled with his friend, and killed him ; 

Then lived on, aimless, unemployed. 

Till twenty-six. Next, leisure cloyed; 

Fatigue, with being idle, filled him. 

No wife—state service—nought to do ! 

To nothing would he buckle to. 

XIII 

—And overmastered was Evgeny 
By that tormenting thing (I mean 
That cross, so freely worn by many), 

A restless wish for change of scene. 

He quitted now his country village, 

* His lines. The Demon, written in 1823 :—in his days of youth, joy, and 
aspiration, the poet is visited by a malicious Genius, who poisons his heart, 
whispers that all is illusion, and pours scorn on the ideals of love and 
freedom. 
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His lonely woods, his fields for tillage. 

Where, every day, before him stood 
That Shadow, still bestained with blood; 

—Began his purposeless migrations. 

And to all feelings lockt his breast 
But one;—with all things bored, at best, 

Was bored with these peregrinations ; 
Returned; and, ChatskyMike, by chance 
From shipboard plunged—into a dance. 

XIV 

A flutter in the throng succeeded; 

Along the hall a whisper flew. 

A solemn general preceded 
A guest, who nigh the hostess drew : 

—A lady, without hurry walking. 

Not cold was she, nor prone to talking; 

Nor overbearing looks would bend 
On all, nor to " success ” pretend; 

No common, small grimace betraying, 

No studied tricks, no apery. 

Quiet and wholly simple, she 

Seemed like a new, first print, portraying 

The comme il faut . . . forgive me—no, 

* * ** . . . , in Russian 'twill not go. 


XV 


The ladies moved towards her, nearer; 
Old dames were smiling on her, too; 

The men bowed lower, to revere her; 

And angled for each glance she threw. 

Girls moved more softly, as they drifted 
Before her down the room. Uplifted 
In nose, in shoulders, topping all, 

Strode her supporting general. 

None of that lady would be saying, 

" What beauty 1 ” and yet none could show 
Aught in her, viewed from top to toe. 


of Being cZer)! if2^^ Gribo y edov ’ s comed y Gore * Uma (The Mischief 

‘? or the asterisks is conjectured “ Shishkov ”: i.e. Admiral A 
Shishkov, known lor his dislike of imported foreign words.’ 
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That fashion, mighty despot, swaying 
In London circles that ate high. 

Sets down as “ vulgar.” Not that I . . 

XVI 

The word, I find, defies translation, 

Much as I love it—has remained 
Meanwhile, with us, an innovation 
And scarce to honour has attained. 

Though, for an epigram, worth mention . . . 
But now my lady claims attention: 

So dear, so charming and carefree, 

There at the table now is she 
By brilliant Voronskaya sitting. 

Our Neva’s Cleopatra: still, 

All Nina’s marble beauty will 
(This you may safely be admitting) 

Never, for all its dazzling pride. 

Eclipse the neighbour at her side. 

XVII 

" Can this, can this be she ” ? is musing 
Evgeny; " no . . . it is . . . and yet . . . 

From that remote steppe hamlet ? . . .” Using 
Next his importunate lorgnette, 

He scans her face each moment, finding 
Some feature dimly him reminding 
Of those forgotten long ago. 

“ —Prince, wilt thou tell me—dost thou know 
Who, in the raspberry beret yonder 
Talks with the Spanish Envoy there ? ” 

And the prince answers, with a stare, 

" So long a stranger ? ha! no wonder . . . 
But see, I will present thee; stay J ” 

" But who, but who ? ”—" My wife, I say ! ” 

XVIII 

“ So, married? till today, I knew not! 
Married . . . some while ? ”—" Two years or so 
—” To whom? " A Larina.”—” You do not 
Mean, to Tatyana ? ”—■“ Her you know? " 

• i.e., " can help using the word." 
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_•< Their neighbour, 11 “ Then, come I "—Preceding, 
The prince unto his wife is leading 
His friend and kinsman. The princess 
Regards Onegin . . . None the less, 

Whate’er embarrassment dismayed her. 

Whatever shock her soul might feel, 

Whate’er astonishment conceal. 

Yet there was nothing that betrayed her ; 

The same high breeding still she wore. 

And bowed, as tranquil as before. 

XIX 

And she not only did not shiver 
Or flush, or suddenly turn white; 

I swear, her eyebrow did not quiver; 

Not even were her lips drawn tight. 

Onegin—none could scan her over 
More studiously—could not discover 
One trace of the old Tanya there. 

He tried to talk with her—but ne’er 

Could he begin ! " Had he been staying 

Long here ? ” she askt him; " whence came he ? 

From their parts, surely, he must be ? ” 

Then to her spouse she turned, betraying 
A weary glance—slipt off for good. 

And left him planted where he stood. 

XX 

Was this Tatyana—how believe it ?— 

Whom once, when our romance began. 

In that remote, dull spot—conceive it!— 

Long since, alone with her, the man, 

Full of the blessed glow of preaching, 

Had been admonishing and teaching ? 

She, in whose letter, cherished still, 

Her heart had spoken, of free will. 

With utter frankness ? was he dreaming ? 

That ungrown girl—could this be she. 

Whom, in her modest station, he 
Had in those days been disesteeming ? 

Had she encountered him, just now. 

With that indifferent, fearless brow ? 
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XXI 

He left the crush, and meditated 
Profoundly, on his homeward way; 

And dreams disturbed his sleep belated; 

Half charming, and part sad, were they. 

He wakes : a letter now is brought him; 

Prince N. most humbly has besought him 

To spend the evening. " Heavens I I’ll see 

Her /—I will go! ” Politely he 

Scrawls a swift answer.—What is working 

Within him ? What strange dream is this ? 

What is it stirs, in the abyss 

Of that cold, listless spirit lurking? 

By vanity, vexation stung ? 

-—Or love, once more, which plagues the young ? 

XXII 

Once more, he counts the hours that dally. 
And chafes, once more, till day shall end. 

The clock strikes ten; behold him sally— 

Fly—and the outer stair ascend— 

And enter, full of trepidation, 

To find the princess. At her station 
Tatyana waits, alone; the pair 
Some minutes sit together there. 

Upon his lips the words are dying; 

Awkward and sullen he, distraught. 

Gives barest answers; one fixt thought 
His stubborn brain is occupying; 

And fixedly he scans her; she 
Sits unconstrained, sits quietly. 

XXIII 

The husband, presently arriving. 

Breaks that unpleasing tite-a-tHe. 

He and Onegin chat, reviving 
Old pranks—old jokes reiterate 
With laughter. In the guests are streaming; 
And conversation quickens, teeming 
With worldly malice, salted high; 

The hostess sees the sparkles fly. 

Light stuff, not silly or affected. 
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But broken now and then by gleams 
Of sense—on sound, not trivial themes 
(Though truths eternal are neglected). 

Such talk, unpriggish, free, and bright. 

No ears could possibly affright. 

XXIV 

But here were Petersburg’s picked gentry : 
Types, that for fashion set the rules; 

Folk, who had everywhere the entry; 

And, indispensably, the fools. 

Ladies were here—no youthful Graces— 
Capped, rose-bedeckt, with bitter faces; 

And here some damsels, who by chance 
Wore an unsmiling countenance; 

Here too an Envoy, talking ever 
Of some imperial affair; 

And here, with grizzled, scented hair. 

An old man, passing keen and clever, 

Was jesting, in the ancient style 
Today so apt to raise a smile. 

XXV 

One gentleman, who loves sharp phrases. 

Is most irate, finds all things vile; 

“ Her tea's too sweet! " and he appraises 
The women—" flat! ”—the men—" no style 1 ” 
“ Why of that hazy novel chatter ? 

The sisters’ monogram?® What matter? ’’ 

He blames the war—lies pressmen tell— 

The snow—and his own wife, as well. . . 


XXVI 


And *, ignoble soul, well earning 
His reputation—there was he; 

Who in each album had been learning 
To blunt thy pencil-ends, St. P. !■ 


7 Stanza imperfect in the original, 

nr ria efCIIi «? ^ a court distinction , resembling that of a Maid of Honour 

W ? Ung ’ whlch entitled the holder, a Freilina (Fraulein), to 
wear a decoration with initials. 

for •■qr m ^ VSky “?***“" for ^ * “ Prolaaov » and gives " St.-Priest ” 
i°r at.-t. : i.e., the caricaturist Count E. C. Saint-Priest. 
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One too, from door the ball commanding, 

Just like a published sketch, was standing, 

Like a Palm Sunday cherub, red 
Stiff, dumb, and motionless, like lead; 

A bird of passage, travelling fleetly; t) 

Starched, insolent, from top tb toe; 

His studious deportment so 
Caused all the guests to smile discreetly 
That all condemned him; all, askance 
Would interchange a silent glance. 

XXVII 

Yet my Onegin was but thinking 
Of Tanya, that whole evening through : 

—No more the lovesick damsel, shrinking 
And poor and simple, whom he knew. 

But now a proud princess, who cared not; 

The goddess—whom approach he dared not— 

Of Neva’s rich, imperial stream. 

O mortals, everywhere ye seem 
Like Eve, progenitress so distant I 
Untempted—when you’re free to take— 

To that mysterious Tree the Snake 
Still summons you, with voice insistent. 

That fruit forbidden—hand it o’er, 

Or Eden—Eden is no more. 

XXVIII 

Tatyana—what a transformation ! 

How firmly schooled to play her part! 

That crushing manner, that her station 
Befits—how swift to learn the part! 

This stately, careless lady, maker 
Of ballroom statute—who would take her 
For that young, gentle miss ? He told 
Himself, “ I touched her heart, of old ”; 

In the dark, weary, she regarded 
The moon, up-gazing; for his sake 
Her maiden heart had learned to ache. 


14 " Little angels, sold in the popular Palm Sunday bazaars ’’ (Lozinsky). 
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While Morpheus’ flight was Still retarded; 

Was dreaming by his side to wend 
On life’s calm journey, to the end I 

XXIX 

In every age, Love finds a servant; 

But to young, virgin hearts will bring 
Most blessing when impulsive, fervent, 

Like tempests to the fields in spring. 

The rains of passion driving through them 
Bring them to ripeness, and renew them. 

Life's virtue, potent at the root. 

Is rich in flower and sweet in fruit. 

If age be sterile and belated. 

Then, when our years have turned the scale. 
Sadly dead passions leave their trail; 

Even so, with tempests saturated, 

Chill autumn swamps the meadow-ground 
And naked leaves the woodlands round. 

XXX 

Ah, doubt no more ! with boy-like passion 
Evgeny is in love; all day. 

All night, he pines in lover’s fashion 
And muses on Tatyana; nay, 

Heedless of reason’s stem reproaches, 

Daily her stairway he approaches, 

Her entrance-hall, her window-pane, 

A dogging shadow in her train. 

And happy he, to be adjusting 
The downy boa flung around 
Her neck; if his hot hand be found 
Just touching hers; or if he’s thrusting 
Through mobs of motley liveries—all 
For her—or picking up her shawl. 

XXXI 

But she, for all his struggles, never 
Once marks him (he may die—or live !); 
Receives his visits, frankly ever; 

At parties, just three words will give; 

At times, a bow she will award him; 
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At others, simply sot regard him. 

No spark of coquetry has she 
(Tis banned, in high society). 

Onegin, ever paler growing, 

She sees not—is she void of ruth ? 

He wastes, he dwindles, and in truth 
The symptoms of decline is showing. 

All say, " See doctors 1 ”—whose replies 
With one accord, " the baths ’’ advise. 

XXXII 

He does not go!—betimes preparing 
A note to his forebears, to say 
They soon shall meet. No cause for caring 
Has Tanya (such is woman’s way). 

Still he solicits her, persisting; 

Hopes on for ever, ne’er desisting. 

Sickness brings courage, to address 
With feeble hand to his princess 
A passionate communication. 

Most letters have but small pretence. 

He rightly thought, to point or sense; 

Yet now, beyond all toleration 
To anguish had his heart been stirred. 

Hear now his letter, word for word:— 

“ I well foresee how this confession 
Of my sad secret will offend; 

What haughty glances you will bend; 

How bitter, scornful their expression. 

What seek I ? what can be my quest 
In thus my inmost soul revealing ? 

Perhaps I only shall suggest 
Some joyful, some malicious feeling. 

" By chance, I met you once of old; 

A spark I noted—seeming tender ; 

But would not trust it, or make bold, 

Nor to dear habit would surrender. 

I would not lose my life so free 
—And yet so hateful. You and me 
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One other thing, I knew, must sever . . . 
When Lensky fell . . • that sacrifice 
So grievous . . . from my heart for ever 
I pluckt all things I held of price; 

Unbound, —myself from all estranging, 

I thought (my God! how much amiss, 

At what a cost!) that I was bliss 
For rest and freedom well exchanging, 

" Not soto track you everywhere, 

To mark your smiles, each moment noting; 

To watch, with lover's eyes, where'er 
Your eyes might fall; to be devoting 
Long scrutiny—to comprehend 
Your full perfection—yes, to perish, 

Paling, in torments without end; 

To cease : ah, that were bliss to cherish ! 

" But not for me !—for you, in vain 
Here, everywhere, I trail and wander; 

Each precious day, each hour must wane. 
Whilst I, in fruitless tedium, squander 
Those days, all numbered now by fate. 

Too burdensome becomes their weight. 

My life, I know of brief endurance; 

Yet, grant a longer span; I pray. 

Give me each morning an assurance 
That you and I shall meet that day. 

" A humble prayer: but I am fearing 
That your stem eyes therein may scan 
Some cunning, despicable plan; 

Your hot reproaches I am hearing! 

How fearful—if you could but know 
The weary thirst for love, the throe. 

When reason hourly must be taming 
The pulses where the blood is fl aming l 
To long to clasp your knees; to pour 
Down at your feet my prayers, my sore 
Chidings and sobs, avowals—daring 
AH, all that words can be declaring; 

And yet, to shield each glance and phrase 
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With coldness and dissimulation; 

To join in quiet conversation. 

And look—on you—with cheerful gaze ! . . . 

" So be it; lam weak, am quitting » 

My inward struggle; all, I see, 

Is settled; do your will with me. 

And to my fate I am submitting." 

XXXIII 

—No answer. Now behold him sending 
Another letter—and one more. 

No answer ! Next, he is attending 
A party; scarce within the door. 

And—there is she . . . and how severely 
She looks ! She disregards him merely. 

And speaks not. Ugh 1 he feels a cold, 

Like January’s, 11 her enfold ! 

Those stubborn lips—what indignation 
Are they not seeking to restrain ? 

He gazes fixedly—in vain 
Seeks sympathy, or perturbation, 

Or marks of tears . . . none, none ! that face 
Of naught but anger bears the trace. 

XXXIV 

Are secret terrors her assailing 
Lest husband, lest the world, divined 
That prank of old, that casual failing, 

—All, that Onegin keeps in mind ? 

And now he drives away, despairing; 

And, ever at his madness swearing, 

Into its lowest deep is hurled. 

And, once again, abjures the world ; 

Then, in his silent room, renewing 
The past, remembers how the spleen 
Through that same noisy world had been 
Relentlessly his tracks pursuing. 

And straightway by the collar took 
And shut him in his gloomy nook. 

11 literally, " Epiphany cold 

s 
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XXXV 

Once more, he started random reading: 

—Manzoni, Gibbon, and Rousseau; 

Through Herder and De StaSl proceeding, 

And through Bichat, Chamfort, Tissot; 

Read Bayle the sceptic’s lucubrations, 

Read all of Fontenelle’s creations; 

Some Russian author (please select!), 

And nothing printed would reject: 

Journals, or almanacks, repeating 
Instructive precepts—where they scold 
Me so today, and where, of old 
I used to find them loudly greeting 
With madrigals of praise;—so, then, 

£ sempre bene, gentlemen t 

XXXVI 

All, well, his eye might be perusing; 

His thoughts ranged far, beyond control; 

Desires and sorrows, dream and musing, 

Deep down were huddled in his soul. 

Whilst on the printed lines he brooded. 

Quite other lines and words intruded 
Upon his spiritual eye, 

And these engrossed liim utterly :— 

The dark mysterious traditions 

Of days when hearts were warm and true; 

And rumours, dreams without a clue, 

And threatenings, and premonitions; 

Gay, silly folktales, slow to end; 

—Or letter, by a maiden penned. 

XXXVII 

And sleep is now its languor bringing 
On thought and sense, by slow degrees ; 

Before him now is Fancy flinging 
Her motley faro; 11 first he sees 
A youth immobile, and reposing, 

Like some night-lodger who is dozing, 

11 The gambling card-game, 
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On melted snow; a voice cries loud, 

" The man is hilled 1 ”—he SC6S a crowd 
Of foes forgot ; calumniators; 

Cowards, malignant; many a sworn 
Comrade, whom now he holds in scorn; 

A troop of women, young—all traitors! 
Next, at a rural window, he 
Beholds Her sit—'tis always She ! . . . 

XXXVIII 

Into this dreamy habit falling, 

He almost was bereft of wit, 

—Or, almost poet;—for that calling. 

May heaven preserve us all from it t 
And so, indeed, by power magnetic 
The nice machinery poetic 
Of Russian verse, he all but caught, 

—This foolish fellow, whom I taught. 

And, in a poet, how becoming 
His air, when sole in his alcove, 

He sat before the blazing stove. 

And there, while Benedetto, humming 
Or purring Idol mio, the News 
Drops in the fire—or else his shoes. 

XXXIX 

The days fly fast; the air is growing 
Warmer, and winter's end is nigh. 

He keeps his wits; he is not showing 
Himself a poet; does not die : 

But, quickened by the spring, is quitting 
The pent shut rooms where he was sitting 
So marmot-like, the winter through; 

Leaves hearth, and double windows too. 
One clear, bright morning, and goes pelting 
In sledge along by Neva’s shore. 

On the blue, broken, icy floor 

The sunshine plays; the snow is melting, 

Uptom and grimy, on the streets. 

But whither now across it fleets 
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XL 

Onegin ?—You have guessed, replying 
Beforehand; as you apprehend. 

To his Tatyana— her —is flying 
My queer, incorrigible friend. 

No soul within the lobby chances 
To be; pale, deathly, he advances; 

The hall is blank; a farther door 

He opens :—what is here, before 

His eyes, and such amazement breeding ? 

The princess—sitting full in sight. 

Still in her nigligi, and white. 

Alone; some letter she is reading; 

Her cheek is on her hand, and she 
In torrents weeping, quietly. 

XLI 

Ah, but in that swift flash, who could not 
Have fathomed all her dumb distress ? 

Who our poor, whilom Tanya would not 
Have recognised, in that princess? 

Evgeny, full of ruth, in madness 

Fell at her feet, o’erwrought with sadness; 

She said no word, and shuddered, yet 
Her gaze upon Onegin set 
With no surprise, no indignation. 

His ailing, his extinguished look, 

Beseeching air, and dumb rebuke 
She marked; like some reincarnation 
Of that once simple maid she seems. 

With her young heart, her early dreams. 

XLI I 

And now her eyes are never moving 
From his; nor does she bid him stand; 

Nor from his thirsty lips, reproving. 
Withdraws she her impassive hand. 

What visions now her mind are thronging? 
The silent pause no more prolonging. 

At last she speaks, in tranquil tone:— 

" Enough; now, rise; with you, I own. 

There must be open explanation. 
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Onegin—say, remember you 
When in the garden avenue. 

By fate, we met ? your exhortation 
I heard, submissive then and dumb; 

But now, today, my turn has come. ■* 

XLIII 

“ I then, Onegin, they may tell me. 

Was better:—younger, too, was 11 
I loved you then; but what befel me ? 

And your heart gave me—what reply ? 

What found I in it ? rigour, purely! 

A loving, humble girl was surely 
No novelty to you ? confess : 

And now my blood just freezes,—yes, 

Simply your icy look recalling, 

And, heavens ! that sermon that you gave . . . 

I blame you not; you could behave 
With honour, in that hour app alling 
You acted right by me, I vow. 

With all my soul, I thank you now. 

XLIV 

" Now own, that in that desert, sundered 
From bustle and the world’s repute, 

You cared not for me ... I have wondered. 
Why come you now to persecute ? 

Why mark me down ? is this the reason. 

That I must figure, in due season. 

In these high circles? that today 
I’m rich, and notable they say. 

And have a husband maimed in fighting. 

And so we are caressed at Court ? 

That all would notice and report 
Disgrace or shame, of my inviting ? 

And, with the world, there might accrue 
A tempting honour, unto you ? 

XLV 

" You see me weep . . . but if abiding 
Be memory of your Tanya still. 

Know this:—your stinging words, your chiding. 


m 
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And your discourse, so stern, so c hill . 

Were better, could the choice be offered. 

Than this insulting passion proffered, 

Than all these letters, all these tears. 

You then showed reverence for my years; 

At least you had some pity for me, 

For my young, girlish reverie : 

But now !—what brings you here ? I see 
You kneeling at my feet, before me. 

Can feelings, paltry, mean and small, 

A heart, a brain, like yours, enthral? 

XL VI 

" This pomp, which all in tinsel dresses 
The life that I abhor so much; 

My evenings, stylish house, successes 
In the world’s eddy—what are such 
To me, Onegin ? I’d surrender 
Gladly, this minute, all the splendour. 

Glitter and vapour, noise, parade 
Of frippery in masquerade, 

For our poor house, and garden by it 
Left wild, and bookshelf; for that place 
Where first I saw Onegin’s face; 

Ay, for that burial-ground so quiet. 

Where my poor nurse reposes now 
Beneath her cross and shadowing bough. 

XL VII 

“ So near, that I might soon achieve it. 
Was happiness,—and yet my fate 
Already fixt! I well believe it, 

My course was then precipitate : 

My mother wept, adjured, besought me. 

Poor Tanya ! whatso fortune brought me 
To me was all the same; and so 
I mamed. —I entreat you, go : 

You must; I know you animated. 

At heart, by honour; and your pride, 
Integrity, will be your guide. 
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I love you (why sophisticate it ?), 

But am another’s, pledged; and I 
To him stay constant, till I die." 

XLVIII 

So she departed; and Evgeny 11 

Like a man thunderstricken stood. 

In stormy feelings, ah, too many 1 
Engulfed, his heart was left to brood. 

A sudden tinkling spur his hearing 
Strikes—it is Tanya's lord, appearing! 

—And here, my reader, you and I, 

When his worst moment now is nigh. 

Today my hero must be leaving 
For long ... for ever. In his wake 
We've roved the world, on this same track. 

Enough. Hurrah 1 the shore achieving 
At last, let us congratulate; 

High time, I think, no more to wait. 

XLIX 

If thou be friend or foe I know not. 

Reader; but this I wish—’tis best 
That without friendly word we go not 
Our ways. Good-bye. Whate’er thy quest 
In lines tossed off without reflection; 

—Some wild, rebellious recollection; 

Some respite from a toilsome life; 

Gay pictures; phrases like a knife; 

Or faults in grammar, ill beseeming; 

God grant that in this book thou find. 

To move thy heart, divert thy mind, 

For pressman's frays, or else for dreaming, 

Some grain of price. But thou and I 
Must now take leave; and so, good-bye. 

L 

Thou too, of fellow-travellers oddest, 

Good-bye; and thou, Ideal true; 

And thou, my lively task—though modest. 

Yet unremitting ! I, with you, 

Whatever poets covet, knowing, 
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Forgot the world where storms were blowing, 
With friends enjoying converse sweet. 

What days, what days had then to fleet 
Since young Tatyana, first appearing, 

—Onegin too—in dreams confused, 

Took shape before me ! As I mused, 

My magic glass was slow in clearing, 

Before, in vista, I could note 
My free romance’s course remote. 

LI 

The knot of friends, to whom I started 
To read its lines—the first I made . . . 

Some now are far, and some departed 
(As Sadi said). 1 * Without their aid 
Onegin’s portrait—now behold it 
All done;—gone, she on whom I moulded 
My Pattern, Tanya, much endeared . . . 

Ah, much away the Fates have sheared ! 

And happy he who, early quitting 
Life’s feast, has not the dregs drunk up 
Of the wine brimming in the cup 
(To read life’s story still omitting). 

And takes his leave—abruptly, too. 

As I with my Onegin do. 

13 The great Persian poet (13th century). 

THE END. 



A MAGYAR MISCELLANY (II ) 1 

Translated, in the original metres, by Watson Kirkconnell 
DAvid Bas< 5 ti Szab <5 (1739-1819) „ 

t , 

TO A FALLEN WALNUT-TREE 
(Sapphics) 

You, whose head once gazed at the lofty heaven, 

Standing kinglike, royal among your comrades: 

Do I see you, beautiful walnut-monarch. 

Prone on the earth now ? 

Stout your waist, but clear from its trunk 'twas shatter’d; 

Only bark, thin tendons were left to link you; 

Boughs are wilting; leaves, as their moisture fails them, 

Wither and perish. 

So your breast, its offspring in vain begotten. 

Lets them go; they fall from that wither'd bosom, 

All unconscious, witless of brief existence. 

One by one dying. 

Should a tree, brave victor o’er many tempests. 

Great in honour, lie in the dust unseemly ? 

Could it be, that you, the august, the stately. 

Suffer such dolour ? 

Kind you were, rejoicing at no one’s losses I 
Cool your shade, that gave its relief to many ! 

Gracious tree, that pleased with your fruit men’s fancy- 

Tell us who hurt you 1 

Need I ask, when here in my eyes are staring 
Those who kill’d you. 'Twas no external tempest! 

Deep within, deep hid in your heart 'twas traitors 

Secretly slew you. 

1 A selection of Hungarian poetry, translated by Professor Watson 
Kirkconnell, under the tide “ A Magyar Miscellany " was published in the 
Slavonic and East European Review, Vol. IX, No. 27. 
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See, there gnaw’d, gnaw’d right to your roots' tough marrow, 

Evfl maggots; these to their cave invited 

Swarming ant-tribes; seething, they crawl beneath you, 

Even this moment. 

Cursed guests 1 Ill offspring of vicious vipers! 

Hapless tree! May Heaven, serene and strong-arm’d, 

Hold erect our nation in virgin flower, 

Guard it forever! 


Krisztina Ujfalvi (1761-1818) 
GLOOMY DAYS 

Gloomy days and iron hours 1 
Nought but evil in you lowers. 

All my thoughts lie dull and fallow, 

Deep in tastelessness I wallow; 

Lowering clouds here float and flout me; 
Fog and shadow round about me 
Paint in secret hues of fate 
Broken hearts that live too late. 

Gaiety that hides cold bleeding. 

Wounds that laugh, on slow pangs feeding, 
Sighs that from content complain. 

Smiling sadness, radiant pain- 

These attend our life abhorr'd, 

Dealing out our due reward ! 


Mihaly Csokonai VitSz (1773-1805) 

TO SOLITUDE 

Come, blessed Solitude, and waft me on 
Into your peaceful visions of delight! 

Pray, leave me not, though others should be gone; 
But lull me gently in your bosom bright! 

' Tis joy to me that to your dwelling-place 
In Kisasszond I came, and found your grace. 

In such a spot as this, ’tis good to muse: 

These are such precincts as the poets use. 
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Here, in the oaken forest of the Chace, 

Refreshing shade protects the lonely glen; 

Beneath the gnari’d did beech's mossy base 
The dear spring gurgles forth to mortal ken. 

Between two hills, the nymphs of lake and brook 
Inhabit reedy tents in many a nook. 

But swim not forth, ’mid rushy foliage, 

Except to meet the poet and the sage. 

The slender moon here sheds a softer light 
Along the golden beeches’ massy beams; 

And here the angel of the quiet night 
Covers the glade with cool, nocturnal dreams. 

Ah, gentle Solitude, in such resorts 
You revel and make merry in your sports. 

Here lead me often, that my drooping soul 
Through your sweet service may be heal’d and whole I 

You shun the courts of kings throughout the earth; 
You shun the lordly castles of the great; 

Or, should you come there, you give palsied birth 
To anxious broods of misery and hate. 

There fear and grief with savage loneliness 
Battle, and lose all comfort in the press. 

Nought of your golden deeds the great world knows. 
And therefore it abhors your calm repose. 

The miser seeks to hold you, but with pain 
You punish his rude soul and beat it down; 

And the ambitious, with their humours vain. 

You drive into the uproar of the town. 

You flee away from martial trumpet-calls; 

You flee away from bustling city-walls; 

Your home is rather in the tender heart, 

The quiet thorp, the meadow set apart. 

The solitary mourner still must find 
His one true refuge in your holy strength. 

Where the unhappy hear within the mind 
A secret word of heavenly hope at length. 

Him, who has scorn’d the world’s thin vanities. 
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Bidding good-bye to all its pomp and pelf. 

You guide and nurse from life’s malign disease, 
And grant him springs of courage in himself. 

'Tis you who bring to birth the deeds of naan, 
Stirring the pregnant spirits of the wise 
In whom you have enlarged life’s little span. 
Letting t hem glimpse immortal destinies. 

In you, the poet’s fancy flashes bright 
As rapid lightning in a murky night. 

While he creates new things by power of thought 
And fashions worlds undreamt-of out of nought. 

Ah, gracious goddess ! Know that even I 
Sigh frequently to dwell with you once more. 

For like a friend my purpose you descry 
When I, with you, sit musing as before. 

You in yourself grant pleasures pure and sweet; 
There is no affectation, no deceit; 

Faithful you are, unlike the fickle friends 
Of this mad, motley world, where treason blends. 

Behold, amid what rushing folly pour 
The soul’s proud days of clamour and decline ! 
From stone to frantic stone they dash and roar 
Like the wild falls and rapids of the Rhine. 

But when your holy veils of peace descend. 

Soft as the dews of night, our cares have end. 
Calmly, in solitude, we close our day, 

Live out our lives and sweetly pass away. 

And when at last, across my eyes’ dim casement. 
Death doth a tapestry of darkness weave. 

My stifled vision in that last abasement 
Will find you in the gloom, and will not grieve. 
You only in my grave will follow on, 

My guide through wastes of black oblivion; 

Yea, in the hollow valley of the dead. 

Will sit, a guardian angel, by my head. 

O blessed Solitude, upon your breast 
111 drop my last, my life-departing tear ! 

And in the endless visions of your rest 
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I shall forget the pain that rack'd me here. 

O blessed Solitude, my comrade be 
When all I own through all eternity 
Is but that solemn tenement, the tomb! 

Come when you will, blest Solitude, but come 1 


DXneel Bebzsenyi (1776-1836) 

TO THE HUNGARIANS 
(Alcaics) 

Once mighty Magyars, facing decadency. 

See how the blood of Arpld degenerates 1 
See you not heaven, stem, revengeful. 

Scourging your country with fierce misfortune ? 

Through bloody battles, wars of eight centuries, 

Stood Buda’s bastions, marr'd but immovable, 

Though countless times in senseless fury 

Fierce on your folk and yourselves you trampled. 

Believe me, evil, modem debauchery. 

Will waste the fort; foul, viperous prodigies 
Gnaw even now those walls that often 
Gazed in defiance at ruthless sieges. 

Once, once, long since, reverse could not ruin you,- 

Neither the wild Khan's hordes out of Tartary, 

No, nor the Turk’s world-scourging power. 

Sweeping the East with its fire and slaughter. 

Zipolya’s brute age fail’d, too, to strangle you ; 

Foil’d were the hands of low-lurking murderers; 

Still through the flames of strife you flinch’d not; 
Bathed in the blood of your sacred kinfolk. 

Since ancient virtues, heroes inflexible, 

Struggled and led you during your buffetings, 

You, like Alcides, won in wrestling; 

Shaking your battle-axe high above you. 
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glow poison now, slow death is decaying you, 

Yea, look, the oak, once proudly recalcitrant 

While standing firm through northern tempests. 
Wastes at the root now with inward maggots: 

Weak breezes soon can fell it in overthrow I 
E af h country thus, as prop and foundation-stone, 
Must have a sound heart; Rome, when rotten. 
Fell, and was forced into base submission. 

Lo, now, an ugly Sybarite skeleton. 

Rend you the gay-hued vestments Hungarian, 

Out of your country’s ravaged bulwarks 
Building a palace in which to idle. 

All knightly robes and speech of our ancestors 
You tire of, yea, you cede for things alien. 

And trample down our guardian spirit, 

Wasting your heart on a childish puppet. 

Otherwise flamed our valour all-thundering 
Through the ancestral battles of Attila, 

When half the world, fierce-brow’d, he challenged. 
Trampling in anger on trembling nations. 

With other folk, did Arpfid our ancestor 
Consecrate Danube’s banks with heroic blood ! 

With other Magyars, valiant Hunyad 

Drove back the armies of strong Mohammed ! 

Alas ! This fate whelms all things terrestri al I 
We groan beneath stem hardship’s vicissitudes; 

Our fleeting fortune wantons ever,- 

Playfully lifts us, then smites us earthward. 

Time’s iron hand uproots down the centuries 
All things that are; tall towers of Ilion, 

Proud Carthage, too, and Rome’s white temples 
Crumble with Babylon back to ashes. 
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DANIEL BERZSfcm. • 

HUNGARY 

( 7 A»s poem records the contentment of the Hungarian with his 
patrimony in the early igth century, just as "To the Magyars " 
records his alarm over its doubtful destiny. (The golden mean 
probably lies somewhere between the two poems) 


Here, where the Danube pours its tawny waters 
By Arpdd’s golden meadows, O my country, 

The wreathed brow of Ceres gives you fragrance, 
The gleaming horn of plenty smiles upon you ! 

The dews of heaven bathe your fertile fields; 
Europe is jealous of your granaries. 

Here, on the Eden-slopes of mountain-ranges, 

Gay Bacchus fills his glass, and dips you draughts 
Out of the noblest vessel of the gods. 

Here bloom Arcadia’s green hills again. 

Where Pan makes music for his famous flocks. 
Such beasts as never Araby the blest 
Nor any other nation e’er beheld. 

The golden loins of your Carpathians, 

Surpassing all the gifts of proud Peru, 

Bring forth for you their everlasting treasures. 

All that Olympus’ lord e’er plann’d of good. 

All that for human nourishment fair Tellus 
Creates below, the gods' most generous measure. 

Is pour’d on your estates in ample store. 

The guardians of your folk are Tituses, 

So many fathers and indulgent gods, 

Above whose thrones floats Trgzia’s martial spirit. 
Stem cherubim protects your laws and crown; 
These no rude tyrant’s hand can desecrate; 

Law, and not violence, above you rules 
And all the glory of your ancient honour. 

Ah, if among your lovely wreaths of pearl 
One more sweet rose could bud and blossom forth, 
The gods of Hellas would alight on you. 

They who once brought to Attica’s fair land 
The mighty masters and sage sciences ! 

Then would your proud head smite the lofty stars. 
The Zenith and the Nadir stare in wonder. 
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KAkoly Kisfaludy (1788-1830) 

THE SORROWING HUSBAND 

In Szatmir there's a little inn, 

A wife named Trezsi lived within : 

Dark-eyed, with midnight in her hair. 

And round of limb, surpassing fair. 

But she, though beautiful, is curst; 

Her rosy lips for quarrels thirst. 

One day she'd just begun to scold. 

Abuse, and beat both young and old; 

Her husband crouch’d, expecting harm, 

When from without came the alarm: 

“ Here come the Tartars ! ” 

People in horror run and hide, 

But Trezsi pertly steps outside; 

She’s not afraid of any male, 

Not least when tongues may turn the scale. 

The flame of battle’s in her cheeks. 

Quick heave her bosom’s snowy peaks; 

An ugly Tartar, full of ire, 

Comes, loot in heart and eyes on fire; 

Fair Trezsi suits his taste, of course; 

He wastes no time, but spurs his horse. 

Picks up the woman by the waist. 

And throws her on his horse in haste; 

Then gallops off; and fiercely gay. 

Gloats often over this his prey. 

The grieving husband lingers on. 

And gazing after her that's gone. 

He sorrows as from sight they pass. 

And wrings his hands, and sighs : " Alas ! 

Poor Tartar! ” 

MihAly Vorosmarty (1800-1855) 

TO THE DREAMER 

(Vorosmarty addressed this poem to Laura Csajighy, later his 
wife, at a time when she was hesitating to assent to his proposal of 
marriage.) r 

On what are your fair eyes intently cast ? 

What do they seek far off, where sights dissemble ? 

Is it, perchance, dark blossoms of the past 
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On which, the tears of disappointment tremble? 

Do apparitions on the future's veil' 

Draw nigh with fearful pictures of dismay? 

Do you distrust your fate, with, visage pale. 

Because you once were lost upon the way ? 

Look at the wprld : and see how very few 
Among its millions do not weep and sigh; 
Day-dreaming ruins life with lying view; 

It gazes, cross-eyed, at a painted sky; 

For what can give a man true happiness ?- 

Fame ? Treasure ? Beauty ? Pour these out in flood, 
And greedy men will drown in their excess 
With joy of spirit never understood. 

He who needs roses does not wear a bower; 

To.stare into the sun is not to see: 

He who seeks pleasure only, finds it sour; 

For only temperance brings no agony. 

He who is good and noble in his soul, 

Who does not hunger in mouth-watering dearth. 
Whom pride and greedy fancy ne'er control. 

He only finds a home upon this earth. 

Then look not to the distance dreams have shown. 

For the whole earth is never our estate: 

Only as much as we can call our own 
Will the wise heart accept and cultivate. 

The past and future are a sea too wide 
For the small farmstead of a single breast; 

Fogbanks and false lights hover o’er its tide; 

The lonely heart grows pale at its unrest. 

If faithful gifts your present hours bestrew. 

With feeling, thought and love your true existence, 

Remain with life and what it offers you 

And do not seek the fair but doubtful distance. 

Sell not serenity for coin of dreams 
That will lie useless in your cozen'd hand; 

Regret will be the sum of all your schemes 
If you frequent that day-dream wonderland. 

Bring back, bring back your eyes’ most lovely light! 

Let it return now like a homing bird 

That seeks its own green bough in eager flight, 

That bough to all the forest's blooms preferr'd. 


T 
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Remain among us with your youthful eyes 1 
gi-nnp forth in brightness on a friend’s true face ! 
Become his sun, with noon in all his skies, 

Untouch’d by tears in radiance and grace ! 

V OROSMARTY 

A BITTER CUP 

(Drinking-song from the tragedy CziUei and the ffunyadis) 
If you upon a woman 
Should wager all your heart, 

And she your dream of rapture 
Should lightly rend apart; 

If in her eye deceitful 
Are smiles and cursed tears, 

And in your breast she plants unrest 
And pain that bums and sears : 

Just drink, my comrade, drink, I say ! 

The Earth itself must pass away- 

Must like a bubble effervesce 
And burst to empty nothingness ! 

If you, as to your spirit. 

Have trusted to a friend 
Your confidence and honour, 

Your country to defend. 

And his smooth hand of murder 
Prepares for you a knife. 

Or seeks in cold betrayal 
To traffic in your life : 

Just drink, my comrade, drink, I say I 

The Earth itself must pass away- 

Must like a bubble effervesce 
And burst to empty nothingness 1 

If you in thoughts exalted 
For motherland have toil’d, 

Or in her hapless battles 

Have with your blood been soil'd:_ 

A prey of knaves and cowards, 

If now she lies forlorn 
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And all your faithful fervour 
Repays with nought but scorn: 

Just drink, my comrade, drink, I say 1 

The Earth itself must pass away- 

Must like a bubble effervesce 
And burst to empty nothingness I 

If in your aching bosom 
A worm of doubting gnaws 
That leaves you unbelieving 
In fortune, men, and laws, < 

And joy in longed-for honour 
Is poison’d at the source, 

And it is late or useless 
To seek some better course : 

Just drink, my comrade, drink, I say ! 

The Earth itself must pass away- 

Must like a bubble effervesce 
And burst to empty nothingness ! 

And if both wine and sorrow 
Within your brain unite, 

And its dull, barren pictures 
Revive to life and light,— 

Think thoughts both great and daring ! 

On these be all intent! 

He is not lost, whate’er his fate. 

Whose heart is confident! 

Just drink, my comrade, drink, I say! 

The Earth itself must pass away! 

But while it stands, or well or ill 
It ever moves, and stays not still. 



t * 



From ANTE LUCEM 

Translate d from the Russian of Alexander BlOK by 
A. L. Basham 

Hamayun the Prophet Bird 
(A picture of V. Vasnetsov) 

Across the waters smooth, unending, 
by sunset purple-robed, she sings 
and prophecies, alone and bending, 
too weak to raise her ruffled wings; 

Foretells the Tartars' bondage dire, 
foretells the torturer's bloody trail, 
hunger and turbulence and fire; 
evil grows strong, and just men fail. 

Full of foreboding and of fear 
her proud face bums with love, but, still 
proclaiming that these things draw near, 
with clotted blood is red her bill. 


* * * 


A rainy night I trod in murk. 

In an old house, behind the glaze 
I looked, and knew the grave eyes lurk 
of my own grief. I saw her gaze 
out at wet distance, lone, in tears. 

Long I delighted in her grace, 
as though I found my youthful years 
hid in the features of her face. 

She looked at me, my heart enwrapped. 
The fire was quenched—and dawn again. 
A watery morning came and tapped 
on her forgotten window-pane. 


* * * 


A red glow in the heavens. Now murky night is dead. 
The piling edifice of forest trees throngs round me. 

The rumour of a town unvisited, 
distant, has penetrated here and found me. 
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Mansions yon may discern in heavy rows, 
and towers with merlons and grim crenellations, 
dark gardens, with high walls of stone enclose 
proud fortress-walls, aged many gen er ati o ns. 

So plainly, out of centuries,of void, 
the inquisitive mind prepares for resurrection 
forgotten din of cities long destroyed, 
and of existence the reverse direction. 

* * * 


I know that I shall see at last destroyed 
the universe, my fatherland. 

Over creation's awful wake, in void, 
alone, exultant, 1 shall stand. 

Then let my years be celibate but gay, 
enamoured of annihilation. 

Yes ! I, as never any great man may, 
shall watch the ruin of creation. 


DO YOU REMEMBER, MARY 

Translated, from the Russian of Alexis Tolstoy by 
Godfrey Turton 

Do you remember, Mary, 

An old house long ago, 

With ancient lime-trees shading 
The dreaming pond below ? 

The silent walks, the garden 
Rank with neglect, the hall 
Where the long row of portraits 
Hung on the lofty wall ? 

Do you remember, Mary, 

The village bells that pealed 
Far off against the sunset 
Across the night-hushed field ? 
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The river softly lapping 
The garden's glist’ning strand, 
The cornflowers beyond it 
And the com-golden land ? 

Or the wood where together 
We wandered first alone ? 

Do you remember, Mary, 

The days still that are gone ? 


WHISPERING 

Translated from the Russian of A. A. Fet by 
Godfrey Turton 

Whispering. A timid sigh. 

Silver ripples gleam. 

Nightingales make melody 
To the sleeping stream. 

World of night whose shadows chase 
Shadows without end. 

Magic changes o’er the face 
Of a dear-loved friend. 

Saffron in the clouds appears 
Rose o’erspreads the grey. 

Rose and saffron. Kisses, tears,— 

And the break of day 1 



FATHER PETER 

Translated from the Polish of Kazimierc Phzerwa Tetmayer by 

D. F. Tait 

We published in No. 46 of this Review one of Tetmayer’s Stories 
from the Uplands of the Carpathians. This distinguished Polish 
novelist has just celebrated the silver jubilee of the appearance of 
his first work. We therefore publish another story, thought to be 
his masterpiece, not belonging to the series of mountain tales but 
breathing throughout the spirit of the countryside. — Ed. 

“What is your coat of arms, Mr. Dzi^gielewski? Chicory? " 

" Ozory (neat’s tongue), at your Reverence’s service.” 

" Aha 1 Well, who would have thought it! And would you 
drink a liqueur, Mr. Dzi$gielewski of the Neat’s Tongue coat of 
arms? " 

“ As his Reverence the Canon wishes. Why not ? ” 

“ And which would you prefer today, worthy sir, anisette or 
kiimmel? ” 

" Oh, well, to tell the truth, kiimmel seems to me the more 
rational, for the reason that tomorrow is Tuesday.” 

“ What a lofty conversational style you have I One would 
think that you had helped the late Slowacki to write the Krdl Duch. 
But what has that to do with it, Mr. Organist DziegielewskL? ” 

“ As you might say. Sir, with your Reverence’s permission— 
What has what to do with what? " 

" Kiimmel with Tuesday? " 

" Well, to tell the truth, perhaps it has nothing to do with 
it.” 

“ Then why did you say it, sir? ” 

" Er . . . since your Reverence is always drilling a 
man. . .” 

” Ho, ho! Mr. Dzi^gielewski, organist of Klonice. You remember 
how I taught you to march, here in the courtyard in front of the 
parsonage when the clouds were gathering for a storm 1 ? And 
to brandish a musket? Although, in truth, I never learned to 
march myself, since I had served in the Cavalry, and so had a 
sabre not a musket. You remember, Mr. Dzi^gielewski, when I 
was a stalwart officer in the Fifth Hussars, under the command of 
the Grand Duke Constantine? What a chesnut horse that was I 
had! Do you remember, Mr. Dziggielewski ? ” 

1 The war of 1866. 
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'* How could I remember, your Reverence, when at that time my 
mother was still a girl, dancing at the fairs in Sabanciszla ? 

" Yes, of course, Mr. Dziegielewski, you are a bit younger than 

lam. How many summers can you count? ’ > 

" The registers record that I was bom in '32, my father s name 
being Kaspar Mateusz and my mother’s, Kleofasja ZaSciaAska, 
family name, Dzi^giele wski, coat of arms the Neat s Tongue. 

"And had you such golden moustaches from the beginning, 
Mr. Organist Dzi^gielewski ? ” 

“ But what nonsense! How could I have had moustaches when 
I had just left my mother’s womb ? ” 

" But there was a Roman called Dentatus who was bom with 
teeth, so why should there not be a Dzi^gielewski Barbatus? Are 
you inferior to any heathen ? ” 

" Of course we are better than heathens—gentry betides.” 

" So you see. But I was bom in 1799 and I am now eighty- 
seven years old, so how many years am I still short of the century, 
Mr. Dzi^gielewski of the Chicory coat of arms? " 

" Neat's tongue, to be correct, at your Reverence’s service.” 

" So be it, so far as I am concerned. Well, how many ? ” 

" If your Reverence the Canon were ninety, you would be ten 
tiiort.” 

" And if I were a hundred, I should be nothing short, eh? ” 
“ Oh, since your Reverence must always tease a man. . . . 

If you subtract from the ten. . . 

" Well, how much ? Quick ! ” 

“ Er, er . . . I can't do it right off." 

" You are about as nimble at counting, Mr. Dziegielewski, as 
a Jew at dancing. Here, I will help you. I am thirteen years 
short of the century. What does that make me ? ” 

I was just about to say it, devil take it, eighty-seven ! ” 
Thirteen, Mr. Dzi^gielewski, thirteen, an ominous number. 
But, as I am a gentleman, as I am Peter ZalaAski, I will not let 
tiie Lord off one day of the century, on my honour, not one day. 
Am I not still strong? Last week, you remember, Sir, how I 
thundered from the pulpit against Mr. Boleslaw Karasowski from 

Tn « T h ° was dozin S in his Pew. so that he shook till his spectacles 
leu off his nose. Ha, ha! I will not give up yet. Have you 
drunk up your liqueur, Mr. Dzujgielewski ? " 

How could I, since your Reverence merely condescended to 
promise me one ? ” 

Well, fetch the flask from the cupboard. Or, since today 
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Is Monday and tomorrow Tuesday, the two* Hot that one; that 
one, yes. You will toss off first an anisette, then a kflmmeL'* 

" By your Reverence's kind favour,” 

" Have you drunk it up ? ” 

“ Yes, as you might say.” |( 

" Now, the other.” ’ < 

“ I have drunk it too, as you might say.” 

" Now take a mouthful of gingerbread. Is it good? ” 

" Num, num! Delicious.” 

" You will now go home, Mr. Dzi$gielewski, and bow prettily 
to Mrs. Dziegielewski and to Miss Anastasia Paprykowska, her 
cousin, and meantime I shall say my morning prayers. God be 
with you, Mr. Dziegielewski of the Chicory coat of arms.” 

“ I kiss your Reverence's hand. Ozory.” 

And Mr. Dzi^gielewski, having wiped his long yellow greying 
moustache with his sleeve, kissed the Canon just below the elbow 
and departed. 

The old man crossed himself, folded his hands on his breast 
and began to pace up and down the room with slow even steps, 
whispering his prayers under his breath; while the aged hound, 
Zagraj, who up till then had been sleeping under the sofa, opened 
first one eye, then the other, rose, stretched himself, yawned, and 
then, as he had been accustomed to do every day for years past, 
followed at his master's heels, keeping step with him. From time 
to time the old man brushed away the troublesome flies with his 
hand, from time to time old Zagraj snapped his teeth at them, 
and in this way they both paced up and down until it was time for 
luncheon. 

In the course of his prayer Father Peter sometimes glanced at the 
wall, on which hung his beautiful shining double-barrelled guns, and 
the great stags’ heads with branching antlers. He looked for a little 
at the hyacinths and azaleas flowering in pots at the window, or at 
the mallows and sunflowers growing under it. Sometimes, in passing, 
he cast an eye on the pipe stems neatly arranged in a row and the 
shining meerschaum pipes, or, again, without interrupting his 
whispered prayer, stopped in front of the bookcase, straightened a 
book or two and proceeded slowly on, the dog at his heels. From 
time to time, too, he glanced out at the world; for in the courtyard 
the farm boys would be moving about in their scarlet jerkins, 

Mr. Walenty Modcik, the steward, would be shouting and giving 
orders, the puppies would be chasing the chickens, and Marcin, the 
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the .tame old crane, would be frightening the young colts, and 
squabbling with the turkey-cocks. Noise and movement everywhere. 

The farm girls, with yellow and other bright-coloured handkerchiefs 
on their heads, would pass across the yard, humming snatches of 
lovelorn song, the peacocks would spread their brilliant tails and 
set them erect, dragging their wings along the ground, or a cloud of 
pigeons would fly down from under the roofs and soar up again m 
wide circles. On it all fell the morning sun, very bright and radiant, 
spreading golden patches on the ground, and shedding a flickering 
bri ghtnes s on the limes and birches. 

Father Peter, without pausing in his prayer, gazed at the grey 
and quiet window with his hands clasped before his lips, and when 
he had whispered the last words of the paternoster, he did not at 
once make the sign of the cross but stood for a long time by the 
window and gazed. And then, first making the sign of the cross 
with his arms, he sketched it in the air, blessing from his room 
the cornfields, the woods and the fishponds of Klonice, the people 
working in its fields and the herds feeding in its meadows. 

So it happened, often. 


Having drunk his coffee, Father Peter would light his fine 
meerschaum pipe with its long cherry-wood stem and its mouthpiece 
of precious amber, the gift of his late patron, the Marshal; and, 
having taken a draw or two, he would lean back in his arm-chair 
and begin to doze. He must usually have dreamt a little, for he 
would mutter, “ Ho, ho! ” and raise the index finger of his right 
hand, a thing he always did whenever he told a story with gusto or 
recalled old times. 

And indeed he had much to dream about I A heavenly country 
childhood in Zalany, service under the Grand Duke Constantine, 
some years of exile, long wanderings, finally several decades in the 
service of God, hard, and performed in military fashion, without 
relaxation, under orders ... 

The erstwhile brilliant cavalry captain had not become a priest 
by vocation^ as he openly avowed. “ I was born for a priest, my 
dear fellow," he would say sometimes, “ just about as much as my 
maid Wikta, who can lift a hundredweight of potatoes on her back, 
was born for a ballet dancer. I was young, handsome, ha, ha!, 
not poor, and besides that lively, frivolous and vain—in a word, 
a Polish gentleman and a cavalry officer into the bargain. But, my 
dear fellow, I came to recognise in what we had erred. When my 
batman Sobek, a lad from Zalany, did not polish my sword properly 
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or did not bring my boots in time, it was a. punch on the jaw for him! 
My father, my grandfather, my great grandfather, all the Z alafiskfc, 
used to give their Sobeks a punch on the jaw for the same or s im ilar 
reasons. That was why my lad ran away before his first battle. 
That was why his own lackey dragged my cousin Stamslaw by the 
feet from his horse in ’46, and why afterwards the peasants chopped 
him up until he was unrecognisable. I came here to make expiation 
for myself and the rest of the Zalaiiskis, my dear fellow; to serve 
those in regard to whom I felt guilty. But do you think, my dear 
fellow, that it was easy for me to sacrifice everything, the whole 
world which smiled on me, to put on a cassock, to live in a village, 
and to christen peasants’ children and confess toothless old women ? 
I sometimes thought that I could not stick it out. When the 
Hungarian War broke out, I almost hung up my cassock on its peg 
and rushed across the Carpathians. But I said to myself: You 
have enlisted in the service of God, then serve ! Yet the service of 
God is hard and He does not jest. When He is good. He is good, 
but when He is displeased, then we are all put in the comer. Even 
the Archangel Michael, though he is a great warrior and beat the 
hide off the devil, rattles his sabre only in private. Before the Lord 
God he carries it quietly in his hands, and treads as if he were in 
Imperial halls. What then can a poor devil like me do, even though 
I am a canon ! Ha, ha ! But afterwards I would not have stripped 
off my cassock or given up my parish for all the treasure of the world. 
What at the outset, my dear fellow, I endured as a penance, as an 
expiation—that I, a gentleman of gentlemen and a cavalry officer, 
should live among simple peasants, should offer them my life, my 
days and nights as a sacrifice—I afterwards fell in love with. And 
then I fell in love with the things of God too and began to make these 
souls more godlike. And I thought to myself again: If I here in 
Klonice prepare one soul for God, He, up there, being a just and 
merciful judge, will at least let each Zalanski off one year of purgatory. 
And then, by the mercy of God, I began to love mankind at large 
and to inoculate the souls of the people of Klonice with this love . . » 
And, tell me, can there be anything on earth more lovely than to 
win souls for God, their country and humanity ? The souk of the 
folk of Klonice are clayey and stony, but there is good black earth 
in them too. They are not bad, they are good. Only they are very 
hard, and one must love them very much, my dear fellow, and be 
very indulgent to them, and show them an example of humanity. 
If I had been less given to punching my man Sobek on the jaw and 
had talked more to him, he would not have said to me before his 
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fast- battle: ‘ The devil take the whole show for all I care l_and 
ran away to where the pepper grows. So you see, my dear fellow, 
I can say with confidence that I have fulfilled the service for which 
I enlisted and I have been, I maintain, a good pnest and a good 
shepherd of souls. But if you had prophesied sixty years ago, when I 
broke in a grey Turkish mare for Miss Jadwiga Kar&mcka, and after¬ 
wards ran off with her, God iorgive me!, on the same mare, to give 
her to my friend Hilar ek Roszczewski as a bride, that they would 
lay me in my grave in a cassock, whereas I thought to go to the valley 
of Jehosophat in a general's epaulets ... Ho, ho ! Man aims and 
the Lord God directs the bullets . . . Ho, ho ! Is Mr. Dzi^gielewski 
there ?" 


The old man could not do without Mr. Dzi?gielewslri for many 
hours at a time. This Mr. Dzi^gielewski, sprung from the small 
landed gentry on the borders of Lithuania, had emigrated from 
that land with his late father, Kaspar, of the Neat’s Tongue coat of 
arms, and had found refuge in the manor of Klonice. At first he 
helped the estate clerk with the accounts, but, as he had no particular 
head for figures and played very nicely on the flute, he devoted 
himself to the art of organ playing and contrived to squeeze out so 
much feeling from the bellows that Miss Krystyna Kolasikiewiczdwna, 
the maid of the Marshal’s lady, fainted during High Mass and ulti¬ 
mately became the wife of the organist, being at the same time raised 
from burgher status to the dignity of an alliance with the gentry. 

Father Peter argued with Mr. Dzi^gielewski on every subject 
under the sun, from oats and politics to astronomy and rot in sheep. 
He chaffed him and chipped him about his somewhat doubtful 
status of a gentleman, perverting his coat of arms from Neat’s Tongue 
(ozorja) to Chicory (cikorja), which joke he had been repeating for 
at least thirty years, and always with the same result. 

Mr. Dzicgielewski on week days wore a black cravat round his 
neck, a long, snuff-coloured coat, a spotted waistcoat and striped 
trousers. On Sundays, Saints’ days and on the birthdays of the 
Pope and his Reverence the Canon, he wore a dark blue cravat, a 
new snuff-coloured coat, a grey waistcoat and new striped trousers. 
Mr. Dziegielewski had a cap with a peak, red handkerchiefs with 
bronze spots, a horn snuff box, a cane with a silver ball, and a brass 
seal with his coat of arms on it. 

Father Peter was very fond of him. 

The parsonage was rather like a Noah’s ark. In addition to the 
usual domestic animals, Father Peter had a little zoo, in which deer, 
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Sores and curious foreign geese lived in unprecedented harmony. 
^^ superintendence of die menagerie, like that of the garden, was in 
the hands of trusted old men and women of all amts, as well as of such 
cripples and orphans as happened to find themselves in the neigh* 
bourhood. Father Peter collected unfortunates, took them in, 
reformed and educated them. Having very few wants’Of his own, 
seeing that his main expenditure was on fine boots and surplices, for 
which he had always a weakness, and having a considerable income 
both from Ins parish and from his own capital, he fed and clothed 
whole legions of poor people. “ My neighbour," he would say, 
“ Father Wajdzik, when they were restoring the church at 
Nowosidlek, forbade the painters to walk on the scaffolding for fear 
one of them might fall into a window, and window panes cost a lot of 
money. He hoarded every halfpenny, he would hardly give a scrap 
to a dog, in order that after his death the peasants might roof the 
church with tin sheeting, and put up a new belfry. But I say that I 
do better than that. For the Lord God does not give a jot for tin 
sheeting on the church. He cares only about the quality of the 
souls that pray in the church. Whether the bell swings above or 
below the lime trees, is all the same to Him, provided that it lifts 
people's hearts towards heaven. Here in my parish, there may be 
one or two things that might be improved, but with me an orphan's 
hunger comes before holes in the church shingles." 

Father Peter had a big shady garden, in which with his own hand 
he had planted many trees that were now full grown; for he had been 
settled in the parish of Klonice for half a century. He was an 
expert in growing fruit, which he cultivated as presents for the 
patron and for his neighbours, but he had also a wealth of flowers. 
When he was busy with his flowers, he always talked to them. Some 
he praised, others he scolded, yet others he pitied. You should have 
heard him. " How you have stretched yourself, my little narcissus, 
until you have broken your stem, you see. Wait until I prop you 
up. So 1 Now you will grow better. Hold yourself well. So 1 
And that sunflower, the rogue, how it has been playing the tyrant! 
You would think it was God knows what. A tropical tulip or a pine 
apple 1 And what are you crawling here for, you ivy ? Just look 1 
He will be creeping on to the fence. As if he had no stakes 1 There ! 
And what’s more, you are leading my decent sweet peas astray. 
Just try it I And the lilies of the valley, what little beauties 1 
Like dear little girls! Now don't push like that, you asters ! 
Ho, ho 1 I know you. As if I had never been in the hussars 1 
Ho, ho!" 
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Sometimes Father Peter, when he had had a good tench, 

would recover his martial spirit under the influence of ^ memories, 
and, since age had made him a little childish, Mr. Dzi^gielewski 
would fall a victim. When trouble looked like blowing up before the 
Austro-Prussian War, Father Peter, tucking up the tails of his 
cassock, with his old cavalry sword in his hand, used to drill the 
volunteers in the courtyard of the parsonage. Among them was 
Mr. Dziegielewski, then still the estate clerk's assistant and a bachelor. 
From time to time the old man would become curious to know 


whether the organist had forgotten his drill. 

" Worthy sir, take the long pipe stem—not that one, that one 
there, the longer one,” he would say, " and please hand me the 
shorter one. So. Attention 1 March! Right turn. Left turn. 


Advance! Halt! ” 

The organist, all in a lather and out of breath, would stand like 
a stretched string before the Canon; while the latter would examine 
his figure, tapping him lightly on the chin with the pipe-stem and 
pulling down his grey waistcoat to his striped trousers. 

These military exercises, though fairly infrequent, greatly annoyed 
the Canon’s housekeeper, Miss Katharina Capikowna; both as 
unsuited to the dignity of the priestly status and as likely to injure 
his Reverence’s health. 


However, so far she had kept silent. 

But one day it unluckily fell out that Father Peter (who had 
formerly been famed as a swordsman and had fought eleven duels, 
in which only once had a certain Mr. Boguslaw Cho mials ki slightly 
grazed his right ear, in return for which he had his face slashe r! 
across from ear to neck) took a fancy to try whether his hand still 
kept its cunning. 

“ Mr. Dzi^gielewski, take the second, the shorter pipe-stem,’’ 
he said, getting up from his armchair and detaching from its 
stem the pipe he was smoking. 

" What for, if I may ask ? " 

“ You will see. Parry carte I " 

“ What is your Reverence saying ? ” 

" Defend your belly from the left side I ” 

The organist murmured in bis amazement: " Every soul praises 
the Lord God, if the truth be told! What is it all about ? ” 

Do not ask questions, listen! Throw your weight on your 
left foot. Better so. Lunge! Belly in! Oh, what a stiff belly 
you have! When I was your age, I still had a belly like Miss Klocia 
lymmska, to whom I sent some dried pears the day before yesterday 
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as a present for her seventeenth birthday. Head up! Right hand 
loose l Made time 1 One, two! Chest out I Hand so 1 Thai so 1 
Do you understand? 1 , so, you, so. Once, twice. Gar&ez vousl ” 

“ As your Reverence commands.” 

“ Now, attention! En garde 1 " 

The organist groaned and the carte was so successful that it 
hit not only Mr. Dzi^gielewski’s belly but also two pots of fuchsias 
on the window sill, which were smashed to bits with a great clatter. 

“ 'Tis dangerous when the baser nature comes 
Between the pass and fell-incensed points 
Of mighty opposites,” 

quoted Father Peter, standing above the fragments; but at that 
point Miss Katharina Capikdwna burst into the room, red as a 
tomato, violent as a bomb. 

" Your Reverence ! ” she shrieked. 

" Well, what it is ? " asked Father Peter, somewhat disconcerted 
but putting a good face on it. 

" Disgrace and insult to God! Suppose any one were to see 
you like this. A canon, like a coxcomb, ramping about the room 
with a pipe-stem ! Mr. Organist, you might have had some sense I 
The father of a family 1 And, we are told, gentry of a sort I If 
this ever happens again, I won’t give you coffee, as God hears me, 
I won’t give you coffee." 

" There I A woman's threat is like rain on frogs,” Father 
Peter dared to mutter. 

" Woman’s or not woman's ! Your Reverence is like a child,” 
thundered Miss Katharina. “ You might be wearing a little white 
jacket and a bib. The very idea I ” and red with rage she rushed 
out of the room like a hurricane. 

Father Peter, however, was well content. 

" A woman is usually a scold,” he murmured. " But be that as 
it may, my hand is still not bad. If occasion should arise . . . 
ho, ho 1 ” 


On summer afternoons Father Peter loved to go outside the 
parsonage walls and sit on a bench below the old yew tree, gazing 
at the world. From there he could see the shining fields of grain 
full of azure cornflowers and red poppies, clumps of red and white 
clover, green meadows covered with a mass of many-hued flowers 
changing colour under the brightness of the sunlight. He could 
see the dark forest as it were under a trembling transparent gauze 
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of yellow-green light, and somewhere in the distance the misty 
bluish mountains; and in the middle distance a big lake* a stretch of 
quiet water rippling lightly in the wind, with water hUes under the 
banks and overgrown with rustling reeds, sparkling now like asheet 
of silver in the sun, now grey or greyish-purple. On the lake floated 
strange ducks trailing a dark wake above the depths, over it hung 
herons with wide wings and clouds of shrill lapwings, but the lake 
stretched afar, deep into the country, quiet, slumbrous, lightly 
rippled by the wind. 

All this would be bathed in a sort of haze of light, endlessly 
peaceful, vast, almost limitless, listening as if in a trance to the wind 
and the hum of the meadows and the streams, full of a gentle 
melancholy, lulling longings, a sort of dreaminess of the fields, a 


strange vast intoxication ... 

Father Peter would gaze and gaze; and at first he could dis¬ 
tinguish cornfields from meadows and forest from water, but 
gradually the whole great and diverse world began to flow together, 
to merge, to change into one common colour, blue but transparent. 
The cornfields, the flowers, the grass and the quiet rings of the 
rippling lake, the herons with their wide white wings and the flocks 
of shrill lapwings, the pellucid clouds and the bright blue sky, all 
this filled his eyes and formed in them a great luminousness, serene 
and immeasurably sweet. It would seem to Father Peter as if he 
was no longer seeing the actual world but the soul of the world, a 
kind of haze or mist wearing the colours of earth rather than the 
earth itself. 

And then this vision of the spirit rather than of the eyes would 
begin to be lost and fade into a wealth of pictures, once seen, pouring 
in from memory. So, in the spirit of Father Peter there would 
begin to spread out vast blue tracts of sea with white-sailed ships, and 
boundless tracts of desert. The cedars of Lebanon and the palms 
of Arabian oases would begin to rustle, the silent Pyramids would 
begin to rise, and volcanoes with red tufts of flame at their s ummi ts, 
There would begin to appear Eastern towns with their hundred 
colours, and dead Roman towns rising from the ground, and crowds 
c. people and strange animals. There would form in it a sort of 
gentle chaos of impressions dimmed by the distance of time; 
forgetfulness, reverie would seize upon him. Sometimes this 
would continue until the seven-year old orphan, Igna$ Znajda, 
a avounte of the old man’s, sent out on purpose by the house- 
eeper, would wake him from his dreaming, by tugging at his 





" Your Reverence 1 ” ; 

, “., ;Wdl, whaiisil? ” 

" Ha«i your Reverenoe been asleep ? ” 

" Eh, perhaps I have been doring.” 

"The housekeeper bids me say and ask your Reverence to 
come in." 

“ All right, all right, let us go in at once." 

“ Your Reverence I " 

" Well, what is it ? ” 

" Does the Lord Jesus walk in Heaven, like your Reverence 
on the earth ? " 

" Yes.” 

" And i9 he barefoot ? " 

" Of course. Why should he wear boots, since it is warm ? " 

“ And is he big ? " 

" Ho, ho, as big as the world! ” 

" And if the lightning flashes, does it run between his toes ? ’’ 

" Of course, of course.” 

" And is he good? ” 

" Ho, ho 1 as good as honey.” 

" Is honey good ? ” 

" Have you never tried it ? ” 

“ And the Lord God? ” 

" The Lord God is also good.” 

" Even better? ” 

” No, just the same, just the same.” 

" Is the Lord God big? " 

” Yes, just like the Lord Jesus.” 

“ Your Reverence! ” 

"What is it?” 

" The housekeeper bids me say and ask if your Reverence will 
come in ? ” 

” Of course, of course, let us go." 

" Well then, come. Give me your hand. Slowly, you are old.” 
And Ignai would take Father Peter's hand and together they 
would walk along the path to the parsonage, talking volubly and 
seriously as they went. 


Occupied in the service of God and of His people and very 
fully occupied too, for his curate, who studied theological works 
day and night, was not of great assistance, Father Peter had not 
much time to think about death, all the more as he always declared 
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that he would not let God ofi one day of the century. But one 
autumn evening, when the sun had set, having spread its last 
purple gleams over the dark heaven, Father Peter, who had been 
sitting for a long time in silence in the porch leading to the garden, 
seemingly in a dose, suddenly turned his head to the organist 
seated opposite him and said in a voice that was graver than usual: 
" Mr. Dzi<;gielewski, it seems to me that I must go." 

" But where to, if I may ask ? '* 

" Farther than from here to the parish office. Yonder.” And 
he pointed to the wall of the cemetery that gleamed white a little 
way off. 

Dzi§gielewski started. “ Whatever is your Reverence chattering 
about now ? To tell the truth, it is not even decent, fie I There 
may still be an evil hour . . 

“ You will see, Mr. Dzi?gielewski, organist of Klonice, that I 
must go now. It is time, and I must surrender the thirteen years 
to the Lord God.” 

" Oh, oh ! Your Reverence should not choose to talk of such 
unpleasant things." 

" Yes, it is now time. I made my confession this morning,— 
on purpose, it would seem. And I took communion. I am ready. 
One might still send for the curate; but ask his pardon nicely, 
for he will certainly be sitting over the Summa Theologica or the 
Imitation of Christ. Of such stuff canons are made, not of old 
good-for-nothings like me.” 

Cool and dim perfumes were blowing from the fields across the 
garden, and one could hear the quiet monotonous soughing of 
the wind. 

“ Mr. Dzisgielewski,” cried the old man. 

” I am listening, your Reverence.” 

“ Listen, my good sir, but not to me, to the world. You hear 
what a humming that is? It seems to me that I hear the turning 
of the whole great machine, of which God is the builder and the 
eternal engineer. The planets and the sun are turning on their 
axes, the whole is going on its way and humming. The whole 
world is humming. And He, the builder and eternal engineer, 
listens and rejoices. Only think, Mr. Organist of Klonice, Mateusz 
Tymoteusz Dzi^gielewski, of the Chicory coat of arms, how vast 
and marvellous that hum must be. You think that it is like the 
windmill of Michael Kuba of Zardzawica, but it is like a thousand, 
a million such windmills 1 Ho, ho 1 Like all the waves of the 
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Atlantic and all the winds of the Sahara put together. Just 
listen . . ." 

"Iam listening, your Reverence.” 

“ Do yon hear? ” 

** I hear the wind soughing in the, garden." " ( 

" But the hum of die world, the hum of that vast machine, 
you do not hear it? ” 

“ No, asking your Reverence’s pardon.” 

Father Peter was silent for a little and then began to speak 
again. ” Push back the pane on the north side, Mr. Organist. 
Let all the perfume possible come in from the fields. There, yes, 
there, it may be, if God is kind, that there will be beautiful light, 
angelic choirs and the perfumes of paradise and all sorts of wonders, 
but they will not be the fields of Klonice, it will not be this perfume 
of my parsonage garden . . . Eternity is long, but even a dog 
can't hope to overleap fifty years . . . Yon will bid them prop 
up the young elms and wrap the pear trees closely in straw against 
the winter . . . Ho, ho ! It will not be such a perfume . . . 
Mr. Dziegielewski, worthy sir, I have been in the Holy Land, and 
in Arabia, and in Italian orange groves, but such a perfume as I 
knew long ago at Zalane and then here in Klonice, there has never 
been, Mr. Dziegielewski I ” 

" At your Reverence’s service.” 

“ Is that the moon coming up ? ” 

“ It seems so.” 

“ Is it bright ?' It is hard for me to look in that direction.” 

“ Yes, it is bright.” 

” God be praised. I should not have liked to die in bad 
weather.” 

” Oh, oh ! What is your Reverence . . . ? ” 

“ Quietly, Mr. Organist Dziegielewski, quietly. The moon 
will light up my soul, it will go on a bright journey. And it is 
good too if it comes from the porch side. Yes, indeed, from the 
fields, as it were. In my family very few have died in their beds. 
They died on the battle-field. It is good that they have all come to 
an end, for who knows what would have happened to them as it 
has to some others. Nobility without nobility of soul is a thing of 
no worth. Mr. Dzi^gielewski I ” 

“I am listening, your Reverence.” 

“ You will dress me in my new cassock, the one with the silk 
lining, and tie my silk girdle round me, fastening it with the gold 
pin with the figure of the Ark on it. Polish my new boots, hang 
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tbe canonical chain round my neck and pin my war medals on 
my breast. Leave my signet ring on my finger, let it go with 
me . . • You will strew flowers on me, lots of wild thyme, for 
it m if”* so sweet, and narcissi in bunches. And you will break 
my sword, good Mr. Dzi^gielewski, for I am the last of my line, 
mat is this? You are blubbering, Mr. Dziqgielewski ? " 

" Oo, oo, sure, your Reverence is just breaking my heart . . .” 

“Or,* listen, Mr. Dzi^gielewski; it is a pity to break the sword— 
you will'place it, but quietly, so that the curate does not gee, under 
my cassock, in the folds. A cross in my hands, as if I were only 
a priest, but there, at the side, underneath, my sword ... Do 
you feel how sweet the air comes in from my garden, Mr. Organist ? ” 

“ Yes, I feel it, your Reverence,” in a broken voice. 

" My Will is there, in the bureau. Everything is in order. 
See that you always water the flowers in the pots there, Mr. 
Dzicgielewski, and keep an eye on the garden. Do not sell anything 
or drive anything away. There is a fund for everything. For the 
old men and the old women, for the orphans and the cripples, 
for the menagerie, for Mardn and Zagraj. All must remain as they 
have been, until they die out, or grow up and go out into the world. 

1 have had the same heart for all the world. A fawn without 
its mother is as deserving of pity as a little child. God created 
all things, loves all things and is aware of all things. Mr. 
Dzicgielewski! ” 

" Yes, your Reverence.” 

" Send the sorrels to Mr. Strzemieski at Topolica. For God's 
sake do not sell them. He will give them a kind home, for they 
drove the last of the ZalaAskis. My grandfather—he was a little 
tipsy—once shot a silver tea pot out of Miss Bronislawa Strzemieski’s 
hands and then fell at her feet, and she became my grandmother. 
So we are kinsmen. The sorrels to Topolica, the grey mares to the 
curate as a remembrance, for he likes to drive horses of that colour, 
and these are the only ones he has never been afraid of. Lieutenant 
Krfwicz win take Arrow—he is a knightly beast. Perhaps, God 
grant it, these two will not hear yet awhile the trumpet I am hearing 
today. Ho, hoi The Marie Antoinette pipe and the bronze 
Napoleon inkstand to the curate also. There will be a sum from 
my estate for an educational foundation; and to you, Mr. 
Dziegielewski, I have left in my will two bullocks, ten thousand 
roubles and this and that besides; and here you have hot from 
my hand the tortoisesheU snuffbox with the ruby, so that you 
may remember the old priest.” 7 






ok; your Itevwence . . . ."sobbingly. 

" But do not kneel to me, Sir, do not kiss my knees!’ Fie. for 
shame, we are all equals But once I possess more, I am going 
to give it to you. So it should be, and that's enough. Do not 
blubber like that, Mr. Dziegielewski, or you will waken the 
people . . . They work the wh61e day and need' to sleep. I, 
who have worked at least half my life, must also go to sleep. And 
so it is indeed a strange thing . . . One knows, as it were, that 
one has to die, but it is so strange . . . One perhaps will not be 
here tomorrow, and it is as though one leaf should fall from the 
lime tree or one blade of grass wither . . . But all things come 
from God alone, live by God . . . Vanity of vanity is man, and 
nothing but vanity . . . One year, two years, they will remember, 
then they will forget. Let that be, provided that the merciful God 
does not forget! The rest is nothing. 

" How vividly I recall how on the first day of my arrival I 
walked up and down the beech avenue in the garden. The beeches 
were the same as they are today, wide-spreading and rustling. 
Fifty years, half a century and more. My mind refuses to believe 
that the wheat grew as straight then, and that it will go on growing. 
So many years! The numbers I’ve christened, the numbers I've 
shriven I How clearly it . . .” 

Through the vine leaves which grew thickly over the veranda, 
the light of the moon began to steal, quiet and silvery. She hung 
on the leaves and looked down. The sighing of the wind, stirring 
the leaves, seemed to open and close her eyelids. Father Peter 
looked up for a little time, then his head dropped to his breast and 
Dziegielewslri, big tears dropping on his moustaches, heard the old 
man whisper: " Nothing to be done, nothing to be done, it is time 
to go. Now it is evening, tomorrow it will be morning, but it is 
time . . . How the moon is gazing at me. As if to foretell to me 
the brightness of heaven. But who knows ... I have never 
feared anything, I who have more than once looked death in the 
eyes—and yet a sort of terror is on me. God be merciful to me a 
sinner, God, be merciful to me a sinner I Mea culpa, mca culpa, 
ntea maxima culpa. And, too, there is blood on my soul.” 

He let his head fall still lower on his breast and was silent for a 
little, but suddenly he raised it and said in a strong voice: “ Worthy 
Mr. Dziogielewslri, when they are singing the Requiescal in pace 
you will order a salvo to be fired from all the mortars in the parish— 

I remember how at Olszynka an officer of hussars flew at me and 
how I smote him 1 But that was in a good cause, Mr. Dzi^gielewski. 
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Pot right the wick in the lamp in front of Our Lady of Sorrows! 
So . . " 

t 

Father Peter closed his eyelids and began to doze, but it seemed 
to the organist that the old man’s head kept dropping lower and 
lower and that his breath came more and more feebly. This lasted 
for some time until Mr. Dziegielewski grew uneasy, and was about 
to rise and call Miss Capikdwna, when the clock struck half past nine, 
and in the doors leading from the hall to the veranda appeared little 
Ignat in a shirt and linen shorts. He walked up to Father Peter's 
armchair, and tugging lightly at his cassock called: “ Your 
Reverence, come! The housekeeper bids me say and ask your 
Reve ren ce to come to bed. Come, give me your hand! Slowly, 
you are old. Your Reverence! ” 

But when Father Peter neither moved nor answered, Ignat 
raised wide eyes to Mr. Dziegielewski and said: “ Mr. Organist, 
is his Reverence dead? ” 


THE DILEMMA 

Translated from the Serbo-Croat of G. Boiovid 
by Vera Javarek. 

Selim DruStina’s return from Anatolia had been altogether 
unexpected, and he was now sitting quietly and somewhat dejectedly 
on a mat by the hearth in Novica Preleianin’s room. He had 
arrived early, and his visit was as surprising as if, by some miracle, 
he had sprung from the other world. Their two villages were 
separated only by the narrow Jagnjenica, yet Prele2anin had only 
just learned of the other’s return from Turkey. His return! Was 
it really possible? Incredible that an Albanian, a Moslem, should 
return from his own empire—an empire without a Sultan, it is 
true, but still bis own, Turkish! Such a thing seemed strange to 
everyone, and certainly to Preleianin, who knew so well how things 
were. At the time of the Turkish rule it had occurred to a certain 
man from Kolaiin, for no very definite reason, to migrate into 
Serbia. Being a Serb he had simply refused to be a rayah and to 
wait upon Turkish agahs and landowners; so he had crossed the 
Kopaonik, never to return. Many Albanians, too, had done the 
same. A good village, fertile land, plenty of sheep and cattle— 
but somehow they disliked the Serbian military cap. It to 
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thank Hut: It was better away there in the East, and that it was 
their duty to move on there. Up to this time, however, nobody 
had returned from a village in Turkey except his neighbour Selim, 
who came from Caber, close to the frontier. So it came about that 
Novica could hardly have wondered less had he seen before him the 
Dervish Bey who, before he had departed for Asia Minor, had worked 
so much evil 

“ Yon, Selim i" 

" Yes, I and no other, as you see," Selim answered him for the 
tenth time, sipping his coffee and smoking. 

S elim DruStina was a strange man, different from other Albanians, 
and even from all the other members of his own clan. He was a 
very wealthy man, and had a number of Serbian tenants on his 
land. Yet while others—and men of less means than he—kept 
large houses and servants, took part in Albanian public affairs, 
plundered and imposed illegal taxes, he went on quietly cultivating 
his land, neither wishing to be heard, nor to become prominent in 
any way. He had never killed anybody, nor had he ever plundered 
or pilfered or failed to pay up the whole of any money he owed. 
Yet everybody looked upon him as wicked and dangerous, a man 
to whom it was more natural to do evil deeds than to drink his 
fill of water after a hard day’s haymaking in the heat of St. Peter’s 
day. So the people of the neighbourhood feared him. A worthy 
descendant of the settlers from the Albanian heights, he was rather 
small, his face was dark, with bright, deepset eyes. He had a shifty 
look; he was taciturn and frowning, like a man who thinks only 
of eviL Nobody had ever seen him merry or smiling. When, by 
his father’s death, a number of Serbian tenants had been allotted 
to him, the people of the neighbourhood had imagined that both 
young and old would rue the day. In actual fact, things turned 
out quite differently. He neither visited them nor troubled them 
in any way; he accepted unquestioningly what they brought him 
every autumn. In bad years he even gave his own quarter back 
to them as a loan free of interest. But he had neither a pleasant 
nor an unkind word for anybody. He was silent, and apparently 
scornful. He scorned them, so it seemed to the tenants, simply 
because they were tenants, because they were rayahs, because they 
belonged to an inferior religion. Otherwise he would sometimes 
have called to see them, as other Albanians did, and tasted their 
bread and salt. But no; on the contrary; nobody had ever seen 
him sit at a Serbian table, except when once every three years he 
looked in at Novica Preleianin’s and drank coffee brewed in his 
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presence. At the feast of Ramadan tbe Hodias stayed at bis house, 
and he prayed five times each day; it rarely happened that my min 
of crossed over the ford at Cabar without seeing him 

performing his ablutions. For him the River Ibar was more 
necessary than for all the other people of Cabar. But all these things 
combined served to make the people see in him not a peaceful and 
essent ially honourable Albanian, a simple Moslem who lived according 
to his ancestral religion, but a proud and evil Turk, scorning and 
hating everybody who crossed himself in Christian fashion. Even 
Novica Preleianin thought scarcely any better of him, although be 
was aware of his uprightness, and knew how frequently he helped 
people financially. 

" Upon my soul, he’s as honourable as a dervish,” he often 
replied to the peasants, " and he hates and despises us, not like 
some lukewarm Turk of Anatolia, but like a real old witch.” 

For this reason, nobody was surprised when Selim DruStina 
sold up everything that he had, paid his rates and taxes, and got 
a passport for Stambul. Just before his departure he took another 
wife: an Albanian presented himself who was heroic enough to 
give his daughter to one who felt himself drawn towards the East 
because of his religion; for it was thus that people immediately 
began to explain his departure. 

Preleianin had welcomed him heartily—firstly, because in 
spite of everything he had always liked him in his heart, and 
secondly because hospitality is an unwritten law in that part of 
the land. Besides this, he felt stirred by pity. Unless he is in 
great trouble, a man of his sort does not return to a land of another 
faith. He knew Selim DruStina well. Yes, he knew him. Therefore 
he was careful to be attentive and agreeable towards him, and not 
to cause his wounded heart to ache again. For his heart had 
doubtless been deeply wounded, since it had again drawn him 
thither. There could be no other reason for his return. He talked 
with him only in Albanian, so as to make him agreeable and at 
home. Selim felt this, and responded to his kindness. It as 

though now for the first time he really saw his district and the people. 
He had somehow aged greatly; there was a gloom about him ; 
his face was darker, his eyes more deeply set; but there was now 
a certain calm in his bearing; a kind of inward smile had crept 
over his wrinkles and his evil expression, as if after some great 
blow, or as though he were convalescing after an illness. It appeared 
only in the comers of his eyes. Both pain and the recovery from 
pain had left their imprint there. ° 
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- "Why don't you ask me why I've come back, Noviea? ’* 
Selim turned his nowfriencfiy gaze towards his host. 

“ It’s not the custom to do so, Selim1 ,J 


And 


41 How so, not the custom? I’ve already drunk my tenth cup 
of your coffee, like Omer of Riband, when he went to visit Ali 
Drags, and had no mercy on his huge sack of coffee and sugar. 
And yet you don’t ask! ” 

“ I can't bring myself to do so, Selim." 


" You should. Leave old customs alone. If only I had had 
my eyes open! Ah, Noviea,. why didn’t I see things in their proper 
light ? Well—ask me all about it! ” 


“ I can’t. You're a guest in my house." 

" Listen, then." 

He had thought that he would migrate to the Moslem land, 
the Turkish land, and that there they would welcome him like a 
brother. He had scarcely set foot over the frontier when some 
strange government official came up to him and impudently took 
his cap off his head. He flung it on the ground, and began to grin 
insolently: " Are you an Albanian ? A Bosnian ? Ah, Albanian, 
Albanian!" adding a torrent of uncivil Anatolian expressions, in 
common use among them, and shaking his head threateningly. At 
the police headquarters he was told that it was against the law 
to have two wives, and after a kind of peaked cap had been put 
on his head he was allowed to go on. He was ashamed before bis 
wives. He felt he looked like a Bulgarian. Unhappy, he arrived 
at Stambul, so often celebrated in song; but it was a bitter moment 
for him. Nowhere did he see a Turk or a fez. The men were dean 
shaven and walked about the city in hats, or bareheaded like 
madmen. And the women were unveiled, and wore low-necked 
dresses and short skirts. You could laugh, shout and talk with 
anyone you pleased. The minarets were deserted; rarely was 
the muezzin heard. “ Pray now, Selim son of Selman of Cabar, in 
your great misfortune: your Turkish power is over—it is only a 
legend now.” 

“ Upon my soul, Novica, you couldn't find a less Moslem place 
in the whole world.” 

He hoped that the real Turkey was not in Stambul. It was 
swamped by Englishmen and all manner of devils from Europe, and 
Turkey itself was away there across the sea. There he would 
somehow settle down in peace. So off he went, and asked to make 
his home near Eski-shehir. He had learned from a priest that this 
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was aa and holy Turkish place. They decided upon 

a certain villa g e for him near the town, and gave him land. They 
also helped him to build a house. In the village there was a mosque, 
and a priest; the religion was observed, and the people prayed. 
But the Anatolian is a strange man: he stares strange women in 
the face in an even more repellent way than any robust priest going 
the round of the village in the spring on the pretext of Messing 
the water. And gradually people began to whisper: " This Albanian 
has two wives.” He hid his wives more carefully than he used to 
do when great crowds of people passed through Cabar on market 
days: a miserable state of affairs. Then one night there burst 
breathlessly into his house the learned Muharem from Banjska—he 
who had had a house just below the church. He, too, had been given 
a home in this village, and the post of schoolmaster. Things 
had been going very well for him. But in the village was a certain 
wealthy Anatolian who had one daughter, a hot-blooded female, 
past her early youth. She took a liking to our friend from Banjska, 
and persuaded her father to get her married to him and to hand 
over all his property to her. On the second evening after their 
marriage, the man from Banjska saw his wife in front of the house 
with a sickle over her shoulder, and adorned as though it were the 
feast of Bairam. " What are you going to do, madame? ” “ I’m 
off to such-and-such a village to a reaping party. You see what a 
lovely moonlight night it is. The barley is ripe, and my girl 
friends—the married and the unmarried ones—have invited me. 
There will be great fun, and oboes and drums; this is Anatolia, 
and the time of the barley-reaping is a holiday for young people I ” 

" But for pity’s sake I—you’re my wife ! " " Yes, but not your 
slave. ’ “ But I don’t allow it.” “ Well, who asked your per¬ 
mission? ” " Silence, woman I ” " Come on, then, you Albanian 
fool I If you re afraid, come too, and hold on to my apron strings i ” 

" And that, by my faith, is how she spoke to him, Novica—may 
such words never be repeated! ” ' 

So then Selim hardened his heart, and his soul froze. Even if - 
his own wives should not want to go to reaping parties by moonlight 
in other villages, the next thing would be that his daughters and 
daughters-in-law, if he had any, would want to. It would be 
bitterness for him to experience such a thing. So he kept his 
unhappy friend hidden in his house for a few days, and th en secretly 
accompanied him to the coast. He successfully made his escape, 
and was now in Vucitm, but dared not pour out his troubles to 
anybody. As for him, Selim, he was one day summoned to the 
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town hall, with both his wives. The whole town council was there, 
besides many of the townspeople, a government official and the 
parish priest. To his amazement they ordered that his wives should 
both unveil. " How are these women related to you? " they asked 
him. “ They are my wives." “ Both ? " “ Both of them." “ Well, 
our law doesn't allow that.” " But I am a Modem, and my religion 
permits it.” " Oh, no, it no longer permits it—long live Kemal 
Pasha I ” ** But pray, Sirs 1 ” “ Silence I ” " For pity’s sake, if 
the law no longer permits it, then let me return at once—only let 
me have my wives ! " “ Ha, ha t Look at this Alba ni an ! An 
old man, and he wants two wives—and one as young and fresh as 
the dew. This one will do for us, this younger one: look, she's 
just right for this Agah; we’ll arrange a marriage between them.” 
He could not remember what happened next. The town hall 
seemed to totter about him; the Anatolians too,—everything. 
He rushed outside as if he were scalded—whether of his own 
accord, or whether he was forced, he could not remember; bat 
when he came to his senses he saw that only his older wife was 
beside him. They had kept the younger one. After a time he 
tore himself away from the old woman, to go back inside, prepared 
to die for his honour . . . 

" But, Novica, about a hundred Anatolians were standing in 
front of the town hall, yelling like madmen: ‘ Yah, Albanian! 
You Albanian fool! Look, look at the man who wants two wives ! 
Just come on here, you Albanian cur!' " 

What could he do ? He still had some money on him. He went 
to the town with his old wife, and announced to the authorities 
his intention of returning, on the pretext that the climate did 
not agree with him. And the Turks believed it, for even the corpses 
in Anatolia looked better than he. So they made him out a passport 
for Kosovo, for the village of Cabar. He had returned, that he 
might die there, and be laid beside his forefathers in his own native 
land. For a hundred and fifty years they had been buried in Cabar. 
There would be room enough for him too. At any rate, neither 
the Anatolians nor any religion on this earth should lower him into 
the grave with their unclean hands. It mattered nothing to him 
that he was left here without any possessions : here men were 
human, and had souls. 

" Novica, thanks to God henceforth my brother, now I have 
poured out all my troubles to you. And you must keep silent and 
tell nobody. I’ve told them in the village that my other wife is 
dead. Ah, my brother, there is no cleaner land than ours. This 
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k Turkey here, and that land over there is a black Sttoi If I htn 
lying to you, may God deal with me as they dealt with me therein 

Anatolia." 

THE FRIEND AND A HALF 

Translated from the Judeeo-Spanish of Meru Levi 
by Cynthia M. Crews. 

[This story was dictated to Cynthia M. r Crews by an old blind 
Judeeo-Spanish monoglot. It contains an intriguing idea, but the 
old lady gets rather into a ramble towards the end.] 

There was once a rabbi. The wealth of this rabbi was unequalled 
the world over. Now he had a son, but the son had not turned 
out well. He led a wild life with young men of his own age, going 
off eating and drinking and running after women. His father was 
very grieved to see his son behaving in such a way, and one day he 
called him and said : 

“ Son, I want you to tell me how many friends you have." 

" Father, I have countless friends, but I have a hundred faithful 
friends.'' 

The father was astonished, and said: 

" Son, how is it you have this number of friends? I, at my 
age, have been unable to make more than a friend and a half. You 
must put these friends of yours to the proof." 

" How can I put them to the proof ? " 

“ Son, tonight we shall behead a lamb, and you must put the 
head in a cloth and go to the house of your most faithful friend, and 
you must tell him you were drinking with some young men and one 
of them insulted you and you killed him and put his head in this 
doth. You will see whether he lets you in." 

" But, father, my friends will leave me with the head." 

" We shall see." 

The youth took the head in the doth, and at midnight he went 
and knocked at the door of his most loving friend. The friend 
looked out of the window and called : 

" Who’s there? ” 

‘ My dear friend, open the door quickly, for this is not a t ime 
to be standing in the street.” 

His friend came down and opened the door. 
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" I beg you to take me in lor the night. I was drinking with 
some mot, and one of them insulted me, aod:I took out my knife, 
and crtt off his head, t am afraid of going home lest the worry 
should kill my father. Please take me in.”, . ' 

" No, go away, it is impossible. It is dangerous for you and for 
me.” And he shot the door in his face. 

He put all his friends to the test in this way, and not one let 
him in, and he went home to his father. 

'* Father, it is quite true what you said, that my friends are only 
drinking companions. But if you want me to believe your words 
and to mead my ways you must show me your friend and a half." 

" My faithful friend does not live in this town, but my half 
friend lives here. If you wish you may go and test him, and you 
will see what happens." 

The boy rose and went to the house of the half friend. He 
knocked at the door and the man looked out of the window; 

"Who's there? " 

"lam the rabbi's son." 

As soon as he heard this his father’s friend ran down and opened 
the door. 

" Why have you come at such a time ? " 

“ Unfortunately I was out drinking with some friends and one 
of them insulted me, and in my rage I cut off his head. I have 
the head with me now, so that my father shall not be alarmed. Can 
you take me in for the night ? I shall go away tomorrow, and God 
will be good and the affair will not become public." 

" Dear lad, it is true that the matter is dangerous for you and 
for the person who takes you in, but what can I do ? I shall take 
you in since you are my friend’s son." 

He took him in, and gave him a meal and began to advise him 
to mend his ways. Then they went to bed, and in the morning 
the youth took the bloodstained cloth, and his father's friend said: 

" Boy, see you do not do such a thing again." 

The young man went home to his father. 

“ Father, do you call him half a friend ? No man could be a 
greater friend. Among a hundred friends I did not find a single 
one, and this man you call half a friend took me into his house. Why 
do you call him half a friend ? ” 

" Son, consider his words carefully, and you will say he is only 
half a friend. He said he would take you in since you were his 
friend’s son. Because you were his friend’s son he was forced to 
take you in." 
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« Yggy ^eii, father, bat if you want me to believe year words 

you must let me see your full friend." 

*< g OJ1) he lives in a distant town, and you cannot possibly go 
there. Your mother and I are old, and we want you with ns at the 


end of our days." . , . „ 

The son pleaded so hard that his father finally gave m. 

" I shall let you go provided you do not stay away more than 


The young man set off and reached the place where the friend 
was living, and asked where Mr. So-and-So’s shop was. They 
showed him the shop, and the youth went and stood in the doorway. 
The proprietor looked up and saw this youth standing at the door 
with a letter in his hand. The man told his servant to ask who 
it was. The servant went, and the youth said: 

'* Take this letter and give it to your master.” 

The master read the letter, and saw that it was his friend's son. 
He left all his work and kissed and embraced the youth, bidding him 
welcome. He left the shop in charge of his assistants and went 
home with the boy and presented him to his wife. They were all 
overjoyed at the meeting. 

The friend gave up all his time to entertaining the youth, and 
for a week they made merry. At the end of the week the rich man 
said to the boy: 

“ Dear lad, would you perhaps permit me to go to the shop to 
look after my business? I shall find some people to come and 
amuse you, and you will enjoy yourself." 

" Of course, please go, you have done so much for me already." 

And the rich man went to his shop, and he brought in some young 
men of a suitable age to entertain the youth. This went on for some 
days, and then his host gave him the keys of all his treasures so 
that he could look at them and enjoy the sight. 

One day the youth said to his companions: 

" I don’t want anyone to amuse me today. Go away, T must 
write to my father.” 

The companions went away and the youth took the keys to 
look at his host’s treasures. He was astonished to see such riches. 
Then he opened a door and saw a great orchard stretching before 
him. He went in, and as he walked along beside the wall he saw a 
hole. He looked through the hole and saw another magnificent 
orchard, and in the orchard there was a peerless maiden who was 
so beautiful that his eyes were dazzled. The youth was grieved : 

My host has hidden nothing from me except this girl. It 
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most be same mistress that be has hidden away here so that nobody 
shall know of it.” 

The youth went back, shut up the orchard and the treasures and 
went and sat in a chair and was very miserable and thoughtful. 
When bis host came home in the evening he saw the youth had some¬ 
thing on his mind. 

“ Why are you so troubled, dear lad ? Didn't your companions 
oome to see you to-day ? " 

" Yes, they came.** 

At supper time the youth sat down, but would not eat anything. 

“ Dear lad, what would you like? You can have anything you 
want.” 

” Thank you, I have everything I want.” 

His father’s friend went backwards and forwards to his work 
and always found the boy moody. He said to the youth’s com¬ 
panions : 

“ Try to get out of him what he wants, and I will see that he 
has it.” 

The companions took the boy out for a walk, and while they were 
out they asked him : 

“ Why are you moody ? Is there anything you want ? Tell 
us what it is. Don’t worry, your host is ready to do whatever you 
want.” 

And the youth told them the whole story about the girl, and 
they went home. The companions passed this on to the rich 
man. In the evening he came home, and he placed the youth 
beside him. 

“ Dear lad, I keep nothing hidden from you. I shall tell you 
who this maiden is. You must know that I used to be even richer 
than I am now, and that suddenly I began to lose money. I became 
as poor as I had once been rich, and I could barely buy bread. For 
a whole year we suifered until the eve of Passover came round, 
and my wile said to me, * What are we to do? Passover is not 
like other feasts. Before Passover we must get the whole house 
done from top to bottom.’ And I said to her, ' I don't see what 
can be done.’ This went on until one day my wife said to me, 

‘ My dear husband, don’t you see that we have nothing left in the 
house ? We have sold everything. The only thing worth mentioning 
is a rug. Take the rug and sell it, and buy some wheat to make 
unleavened bread.' I took the rug and went out to sell it. As ill- 
luck would have it, I met on my way a band of robbers who had 
with them a little girl they had kidnapped. I asked: ' Who is 
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this girl? ’ They told me she ms & Jewess, add to save a Jewish 
sohl I said to them : ‘ Let us mate an exchange. I wffl give yea 
rug, and you give me the girL’ They agreed, and they took 
the rug and I the girl. I took her home, and when my wile saw 
me with the girl by the hand she said: ' Is that the wheat yon 
have brought me? ’ ‘ Hush, do not say anything; for by the merit 
of the soul I have saved God will make ill well with me/ I left 
the girl at home and went out. As I went out into the street a man 
stopped me: * Please, sir, you understand precious stones. Will 
you sell this stone for me, and we will pay you a commission/ I 
took the stone, and had barely gone two steps when another person 
wanted to buy it, and I sold it at a good price. I got a commission 
here and a commission there, and I spent the whole day buying 
and gettin g until my pockets were full of money. I went home and 
said to my wife: ' Now you see that the merit of this girl has made 
God take pity on me/ We spent a very happy Passover, and I 
continued trading until I made the fortune you see me with. So 
if you want to know about her you must know that there are many 
wizards in this town and I was afraid lest they might cast some spell 
on this beautiful girl, and so I hid her away in the orchard. So, 
dear lad, if you desire the girl, I am ready to give her to you as your 
wife." 

The youth said he yearned for her. 

So the rich man did not delay to make all ready for the wedding, 
but married them, and everyone was happy. A year after the 
wedding the youth said to his host: 

“ If I have found pleasure in your eyes, send me home, sir, to 
my father." 

“ Certainly I shall do so.” And he called the youth’s wife and 
said: 

“ My dear child, you belong, do you not, to your husband’s 
city ?" 

So they packed everything up, and the rich man gave them 
food for the journey. They took ship and set out; but, alas, as soon 
as the girl went away the rich man began to lose his money. So 
poor did he grow that he became as poor as he had ever been, and 
his wife reproached him, saying: 

" ^ ou sec—by letting the girl go, you have let our luck go." 

“ What is to be done ? " 

What s to be done ? You must go to your friend and 
lum set things right. By letting that valued girl go you have lost 
our luck for us, so you must go and ask him for money.” 





" After being so nch, how can I go and humble myself before 
iny friend? " 

Finally, with all her scolding she made him consent to go. He 
took the beat and reached the town where his friend lived, 

. " Whdre is the rabbi's house ?” 

They showed him, and he stood at the door. The rabbi saw 
2dm and recognised him for his friend. He sent a servant; 

** What do you want ? ” 

“ Tell your master I am his friend." 

The rabbi said to him : 

" I have never had any friends. I have never seen you in my 
life. Go away." 

He turned him away, and so what was the poor man to do now ? 
So, not knowing where to turn, that night he lay down at the foot 
of a wall, and that same night a thief broke into the king's treasure 
house and stole two casks of money. People came out to look for 
the thief, and they found the stranger lying on the ground, so they 
asked: 

" Who are you ? " 

“lama thief." For he was thinking “ A man who kills himself 
has no forgiveness, so I shall say that I am a thief in order that 
they may arrest me and kill me.” 

So they seized him and brought him before the king. 

“ We have found the thief." 

They tried him, and he was condemned to be hanged. The 
next day they took him to be hanged. The rabbi learned that 
they were going to hang his friend, and he ran to the gallows and 
took the rope from his friend’s neck and put it round his own, saying: 

“ Hang me." 

But the poor man said : 

“ No, hang me; I am the thief." 

And they disputed so hotly that all the people gathered round 
them, and the king looked out of the window and shouted: 

" Does it take all this time to hang a man ? " 

" No, sire," and they told him what was happening with the 
rabbi and the poor man. The king gave orders that he was not to 
be hanged, and that the rabbi was to be brought before him. The 
king asked: 

“ What does all this mean ? " 

The rabbi told him the whole story from beginning to end, and 
when the king heard what friends they were he said : 


x 
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- “I too shall be a friend of years." 

The rabbi went home, and his poor friend was left to wander 

about the streets. , .... 

“ Alas," said the poor man, “ they were just going to kill me 

when this rabbi came to save me. He has avenged himself on my 
soul.** 

The rabbi called two of his disciples and put into their hands 
some diamonds of great value, and told them to go to the poor man 
and say : “ We have some precious stones to sell." This they did, 
and when they came within earshot of the poor man they began 
to say: 

"Where shall we find anyone who understands diamonds? 
We are afraid of being cheated.” 

The poor man heard them and said : 

“ Come here, my lads. What is it ? ” 

" We want to sell these diamonds, but we do not know what they 
are worth.” 

" Give them to me, and I will sell them for you." 

" Get the best price you can, for the money belongs to a widow 
and her fatherless children.” 

They left the diamonds and went away. Then the rabbi saw 
two other disciples, who said: 

" What ever shall we do ? How can we carry out the king's 
command? ” 

They were at their wits' end and the poor man listened and said : 

" My lads, why are you so troubled and grief-stricken? " 

So they told him what the king wanted, and how they could 
nowhere find such diamonds as he desired. And the poor man 
said: 

“ Look, I have some diamonds here. See if they will suit you." 

" Yes, they are just such as the king wants.” 

They made a bargain, took the diamonds and gave him the 
money. And now the poor man said : 

“ What a quandary is this! I could at least have kept the 
diamonds in my pocket, but where can I put these two bags of money ? 
A thief could come and steal them from me.” 

He waited one day, he waited two, six, ten, and at length he 
said: 

" Those people were not human beings, they were angels from 
heaven, come to take pity on me." 

He took the two bags of money, and went home to his own 
town. His wife heard of his coming and went out to meet him. 
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" You. see, your friend had compassion, on you.” 

'* No, nay friend did not take pity on me, bat heaven did. God 
saw my affliction and saved me." 

And he continued his trading with that money and became 
richer than ever, and one day the rabbi wrote him a letter; 

“ Know, my dear friend, that it was I who saved you from the 
gallows, and it was 1 who sent the two servants who brought the 
diamonds, and those who bought them came from me. I did it 
this way so that you should not say that it was 1 who had made 
you rich, but that you should say that God had enriched you. 
We were friends, and we shall be friends as long as we live. Up till 
now we have been two friends, but now the king has become a friend 
of ours. We were two friends; we have become three.” 


x 2 




THE FARMING PROBLEM IN RUSSIA: 

HOW IT IS BEING MET 

The farming problem in Russia is more complex than in any other 
civilised country in that it involves not merely technical improve- 
ments but also a vast change in the social structure of the countryside. 
Nowhere else is so great a task being attempted, and few countries 
at the present time present so much interesting material to the 
agriculturist. 

Until comparatively recently, a certain type of agriculture, 
which we may call the peasant type, was widely spread over 
Northern Europe from England to Russia, and also in Northern 
India. Whether the similarities between the English, Russian 
and North Indian types resulted simply from parallel evolution 
of methods to deal with similar problems, or whether it is associated 
with a spreading of Aryan culture, we need not discuss: but the 
similarities were such that an English peasant of the 18 th century 
would at once have recognised the fanning lay-out of a Northern 
Russian village before the Revolution , 1 just as he would the lay-out 
of a village in South Poland today. The aim was to produce food 
for human consumption, and as grain is the most economical of 
all foods to grow, and as moreover yields were low and harvests 
uncertain, the whole effort of the cultivator was directed to this 
end. Such animal food as could be obtained was, of course, produced, 
but in the main this was only straw, with such grazing as was 
available on the stubbles and on any land that could be spared 
for grass or was unsuitable for arable cultivation. It was almost 
entirely subsistence farming, and although the peasant might 
have to hand over to his overlord a part of his produce, this was 
mainly for consumption by the retainers. The land was divided 
among those peasants entitled to a share; and to ensure a fair 


division of good and bad land each man's holding was scattered 
in a number of strips, so that the countryside had a very patch-work 
appearance. There was usually a three year rotation: winter 
com, followed by spring com, followed by a so-called fallow, in 
which the land was allowed to cover itself with wild vegetation 
that afforded a certain amount of grazing for the animqfc and 
some recuperation of fertility for the soil. The system had the 
advantage of permanence and could have continued indefinitely: 
but it had the grave disadvantage of low yields and consequently 
1 T .he very difierent natural conditions in Central and South Russia 
feTtu^ a remidned renCeS *** ^ s ^ stem ' a K r * cu lturally the same general 
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of a low standard of living’ for the peasants. This proved its 
downfall. In England the change came during the 17th and 18th 
centuries when a much more efficient system grew up; the strips 
were consolidated and enclosed into fields which were grouped into 
farms of varying size, frequently about 150 to 300 aeries. The 
fanner may be owner or tenant; he plans and directs the operations 
and employs from 3 to 5 men per 100 acres according to his type 
of production. 1 The method accords well with the Englishman’s 
need for individual self-expression and his unwillingness to 
subordinate his personality to a system : on the economic side 
it fits in with the very varied requirements of the different markets 
of the country. The Danish method is essentially the same: small 
farms are set up, owned or tenanted by individual fanners who 
engage workers to help; but in one important respect it differs 
from the English method: it aims at a much smaller range of 
products and in consequence it permits of extensive co-operation 
between the individuals, especially for the grading, packing and 
marketing of their produce. Poland is adopting this method, 
and one of the most interesting modem problems in agricultural 
organisation is to compare the Polish and the Russian methods. 

The Russian method is absolutely different: in no other country 
can it be seen in operation, and so far as I know it has never been 
attempted before. It represents an entirely new approach to the 
peasant problem, and whatever its outcome it is bound to influence 
considerably the attempts to reorganise peasant agriculture wherever 
they may be made. 

In speaking of Russian agriculture, the same qualifications 
are necessary as for any other Russian activities. First, and most 
important, while the methods are based on fixed immutable Marxist 
principles they are not themselves immutable but are continuously 
changing, so that the description written today will almost certainly 
need modification tomorrow. 3 And secondly, Russia differs so 

1 A market garden may employ three times this number. 

* This is true even of the aims. In 1930 my enthusiastic young friends 
regarded themselves as pioneers of a new order charged with the mission of 
fostering World Revolution. In 1934 they had given this up and were now 
concentrating on their own country, admiring, and inviting me to admire 
their achievements: the Dnieprostroy dam, the Chelyuskin adventure, the 
Red Army of which they were very proud—if a Napoleon had then arisen, 
none could have foretold the consequences. In 1937 the interest lay rather 
in the work still to be done : the weak places in the carrying out of the Plan, 
the possibility of new developments not foreseen when the Plan was designed : 
above all, an earnest desire for peace, so that these beneficent activities 
may proceed unhampered. Many of the scarlet banners carried texts in 
ppuse of the new Constitution, while the officials were frequently, and some¬ 
times nervously loud in their praise of Comrade Stalin. 
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widely from England, both in natural conditions and m the 
temperament and psychology of its people, that no comparison 
with England is possible. One can compare Russia today with 
Russia of yesterday, but if one sets Russian and English figures 
side by side, it is simply for purposes of illustration, just as one 
would say that a verst = 0-634 miles, but without any suggestion 
that a verst is a better or a worse measure of distance than a mile. 
One thing only on this point I shall say, and I say it once for all: 
the Russians are in my view running their system at least as well 
as we could do it if we had it here. Whatever is now happening 
in Russia would under the same system almost necessarily happen 
in this country. 

It is not my province to discuss the underlying Marxist principles 
on which the Russian agriculture is based. The three that dominate 
the agricultural situation are : 

(1) there is no private ownership of land or of large implements 
or of more than a very limited number of animals; 

(2) no one man may hire another man’s labour for working on 
the land allowed to him, or for tending his animals ; 4 

(3) the agricultural production is carefully planned by a central 
authority which rigidly enforces the carrying out of the plan. 

Each farm has its programme to which it must conform: the 
farm is simply an organisation for production and has no concern 
with finding a market or with prices. 

My Communist friends inform me that the type of farming 
best according with their fundamental principles is the State farm. 
This is a large farm owned by the State and run on precisely the 
same lines as a factory. The workers should live in large blocks 
of dwellings similar to those familiar to all visitors to Moscow, 
they should have their meals together in a common dining room, 
and take their rest and culture together like any other workmen. 

Thus the outlook—or to use the technical word, the ideology_of the 

peasant would become entirely homologous with that of the factory 
worker, and the “ conformism ” so essential to a cl assless society 
would have a chance of developing. 

In accordance with this idea, a number of State farms were 
established after the Revolution. Their history is very interesting. 
It was not at first possible to “ socialise ” the farms, as the peasants 
did not understand the idea and preferred to have the land 
themselves : in point of fact this led to an increase in the number 

* He may, however, hire labour for work that brings no profit. 
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aad a decrease in the size of the holding. An official account* 
states that “ the Communist party observes the fundamental 
principle established by the founders of communism—Marx, Engels 
and Lenin, and embodied in the fact, that for the reorganisation 
of small agriculture into socialistic agriculture no violence over the 
fundamental mass of peasants can be or must be allowed, but that 
in this case, the working class which directs the Soviet State must 
first of all come forward as a guide of peasantry, acting by means 
of persuasion, example and agricultural help to the peasantry. 
Every time, during the period of Revolution, when one or other 
impatient theorist or practical worker, wishing to accelerate the 
process of social reconstruction of agriculture, spoke out, urging 
the use of administrative measures in respect to the mass of the 
peasantry, the Communists most severely resisted these transgressors 
of the basic principle of communism and even did not stop before 
their exclusion from the party." So from 1921 onwards the New 
Economic Policy was for a few years in force, which really left 
the peasants in control of their holdings and gave them considerable 
freedom of action in cropping and marketing. But the strict 
Communists never liked this compromise with principles, and by 
December, 1927, when the 15th Congress of the Communist party 
was held, considerable changes had taken place. A planned national 
production was begun in 1925-26: at first on an annual basis 
and chiefly for the industrial activities; but later on a five year 
basis and embracing the whole of the national production, including 
agriculture; when this plan was formally put into operation in 
1928 the " socialisation ” of agriculture began in earnest. The 
grain problem was acute : the peasants were not producing as much 
as was hoped, and it was decided to set up, under the Grain Trust, 
huge grain farms as State enterprises : “ grain factories ” they 
were often called. They were to be 50,000 to 100,000 hectares in 
extent, run on very scientific lines—for the socialised production 
was to be entirely scientific—and taking advantage of every saving 
that could be effected by large scale management and big implements, 
particularly tractors. 

I visited the well known “ Gigant ” in 1930 when it was perhaps 
at the height of its glory and by far the largest farming enterprise 
the world had ever known. The farm is situated in the Salsk 
district of the Northern Caucasus Region in rolling steppe country 
with only light rainfall (about 16 inches, but variable). Its area 

* Paths in the development of agriculture in the USSR. M. M. Wolf. 
State Planning Committee of the USSR, 1930. 
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at the time of my visit was about 220,000 ha. (considerably larger 
than Leicestershire) and I well remember jolting over miles of it on a 
hot and extremely dusty day and at the end being received by the 
Director, a youthful politician, who treated myself and my friends 
to a long discourse on the principles and practice of Communism. 
How often, during that summer, had I had to listen on equally hot 
and dusty days, to equally long speeches on this subject! For it 
was then held that the most important business in hand was to found 
the new order, and so the Directors must all be sound on the 
principles on which the new State was to be built. They were given 
technical advisors who, however, might or might not be heeded: as 
politicians, they took precedence over the scientist and the technician. 
The farm was then two years old, having been established in July, 
1928: it was at first 126,223 ha. in extent. The whole enterprise 
had been most carefully planned: a soil survey was made to show 
which areas were most suitable for cultivation; varietal and manunal 
trials on a large scale were made, the usual preliminary small scale 
experiments being omitted; a town was being built along the railway 
line, planned complete with huge blocks of workers’ dwellings, 
hospital, implement shops, workshops and grain elevators. For 
convenience of working the farm was divided into 12 sections, each 
under a manager with an assistant manager; each section was further 
divided into 25 squares of 400 ha. i.e. of 1,000 acres—but although 
each square was only i-25th part of one man’s responsibility, it was 
still 5 or 6 times the size of an ordinary English farm. The area under 
grain was 114,000 ha., most of it being spring-sown: the average 
yield was given as 11 dz. per ha.: 9 cwt. per acre, and the seeding 
rate was 1 to 2 dz. per ha.* I am frequently given this figure of 
11 or 12 dz. per ha. on my visits to Russian grain farms, and I am 
inclined to suspect that this is associated with the fact that the 
average yield required by the " Plan ” is 11 dz. per ha. In 1931 
150,000 ha. of grain were to be grown. Two characteristics of the 
farm were impressed upon me by my Russian friends: its enorm'ous 
size (this always appeals to the Russian imagination), and the large 
numbers of tractors used there. I was assured that 126 combines 
had been at work in the harvest: I could not check the figure, but I 
had no reason to doubt it. By way of demonstration I was shown 
a 25 ft. combine drawn by a 60 H.P. Caterpillar tractor, and I was 
told that in 1929 645 tractors had been used for sowing and 400 for 
harvesting. The farm had been started with a State loan of 
30 million roubles which it was hoped to recover in a very few years : 


" ., ’ B ? illustration it may be pointed out that the average for 

Mcf-jlb ^ Wa * es 18 cwt- P® acre - 1 dz. (Doppelzeutner) = 100 kilos = 
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the profit was forecast at xo million roubles annually, besides, as 
was explained to me, putting the soil to use, setting up new towns 
where none had been before, with schools, hospitals, etc., and in 
addition, raising the standard of the workers and teaching them how 
to use machinery. In the meantime a further loan of xo milli on 
roubles was applied for. But in spite of this engaging prospectus 
this huge " Gigant ” did not develop, nor did the other State Farms. 
They were, instead, reduced in size and in number. State farms still 
exist, but their importance has gone : they survive only where they 
serve some special purpose. The Russian Revolution shows many 
resemblances to the French Revolution, where also State Farms had 
failed: I do not push the comparison too far as my Russian friends 
do not like it, claiming that the difference in psychology of the peoples 
concerned is so great that no comparison is valid. But the organisa¬ 
tion of agriculture by the method of State Farms is now abandoned 
—or perhaps I should say deferred—for my Communist friends still 
maintain that it is the only true way of conducting agriculture. 
For the present the State farms are restricted to special crops or 
retained only for experimental and educational purposes. Thus the 
State farm, Verblynd, not far from Rostov, is retained for testing 
farm machinery and for the training of tractor mechanics. In 1930, 
when I first went, 22,500 ha. had been under grain and 41,000 ha. 
were to be brought under cultivation for the next year: the total 
area was to be increased to 100,000 ha. In 1934, when I went 
again, the area was 110,000 ha. and there were 5,500 workers: 
i.e. 5 per 100 ha. a much smaller number than on the farms described 
later. There had been some trouble and a new Director was in 
charge, sent to speed things up : he was paid 700 roubles per month 
and each of his two assistants had 600 roubles. In the hall where we 
talked were large texts in red fastened on the wall: " Practise self 
criticism and do not judge by looking at other people’s faces ”; 
" Develop Party Politics.” 

The Director was very anxious to show me a combine: " It 
will be new to you,” he said, " there are no combines in England." 
I asked where he had obtained this astonishing piece of information, 
and he gave me the name of the representative of a large London 
newspaper of " Left ” sympathies, who had positively assured the 
manager that it was so. One hears the crudest stories about 
England, 7 usually attributed to English visitors of “ Left ” tenden* 


7 As, for instance, that no poor person ever receives proper medical 
attention at a hospital, but only rich people; that no worker’s child can 
ever go to college; that the police are cruel agents of the capitalists, em¬ 
ployed to coerce and oppress the workers; that there is no democracy, but a 
cabinet dictatorship completely under the dominance of the capitalists. 
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des, though I gather from Andrt Gide’s account that he had heard 

equally crude stories about France. 

It is very difficult for English people to realise the enormous 
hold that the tractor has on the Russian imagination. It represents 
for them the latest and highest achievement of science and 
engineering applied to agriculture: it is the symbol of advance, 
of modernity, of “ culture,” which has become a watchword of the 
revolution. 8 The Director completely failed to understand me 
when I said that we regarded tractors and combines only as tools 
and that we should not hesitate to use horses and reapers wherever 
we could obtain better results thereby; he seemed to regard the 
idea as almost sacrilegious. One always finds the tractor and the 
combine figuring in the propaganda accounts of Russian agriculture, 
in the films of farm life, and in novels. But, as we shall see later, 
the tractor has been much more than a symbol; it played a great 


part in the next stage in the development of Russian agriculture. 

But to return to the State farms. I saw other good examples 
of State farms in August 1937, but always they served a particular 
and definite purpose. One was the Chakva Tea Farm, situated 
near to Batum in the very beautiful hill country adjoining that 
town. This republic of Adzharia is part of Georgia; a land of 
hospitality and of cheerfulness; of song, wine and beautiful women 
and children. Life moves quickly in that fertile country; if, as 
one of my Russian friends said, you put the tempo of a Russian at 
100 you can put the English tempo at 80 and the Georgian at 120. 

Of all parts of Russia this region comes nearest to satisfying 
the natural conditions needed for the growth of tea, and most 
of the Russian-grown tea is produced within fairly accessible reach 
of here. In consequence the staff are able to keep in touch with most 
of the other growers. A large factory has been erected for the 
manufacture of the tea, and some biochemical investigations are 
carried out with a view to improving the processes. Thus the -farm 
not only itself produces large quantities of tea but it also sets the 
standard for production and serves as a centre for disseminating 
information among the other growers. The Russians are anxious 
to encourage the growth of tea. 

The other two State farms that I shall mention are in Armenia. 


* The Russians use the word " culture ’’ to include all material advances 
and planned activities as well as advances in civilisation. In 1014 I fn» 
quently saw notices such as “ Without culture there is no Communism ” and 
others urging people to do certain things in a " cultural ” way and even in 

in 93 cuIture"° n ‘ PO repr ° ach was harsher to tell a man he was lSg 
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in pre-War days one of the poorest regions in Russia, but now 
improving considerably in material prosperity. But there is no 
wide-spread traditional high standard of cultivation, and so, for 
the present, State Farms are deemed necessary for the special 
crops, grapes and fruit. The State Farm, No. I of the Ararat Trust, 
situated not far from Erivan, is devoted mainly to grapes for making 
into wine, with some fruit, chiefly apricots but also peaches, apples 
and plums. Its present area is 280 hectares, but it is to be 
extended to 2,000 ha. as irrigation water becomes available. 
62 varieties of grapes are grown of which 47 are local, the rest 
imported from the Black Sea region; they are sent direct to the 
factory to be worked up there, for no wine is made on the farm. 
There are 150 permanent workers and 350 seasonal workers for 
the spring and autumn. All are paid by piece work, the units of 
work being called a " labour day ”; 12 to 15 roubles are paid for 
each “ labour day ” and workers commonly earn 300 or 400 labour 
days a year. 44 of them, including 12 women, are Stakhanovites,* 
and these may earn as much as 600 to 900 roubles a month. The 
workers are organised into 11 brigades, each responsible for its 
own area of vineyard and having its own tools. For every three 
brigades there is an adviser who is paid 400 to 500 roubles a month. 
The Director was a worker here, then studied and became adviser ; 
his pay is 900 roubles a month. 

The total revenue for 1936 had been i-8 million roubles, and 
after payment of charges including wages there was a balance of 
50,000 roubles, 20 per cent, of which goes to social services and 
80 per cent, to the Trust. 

Here also the farm is serving an educational purpose. 

The State Farm, No. 3 of the Ararat Trust, also near Erivan, 
is very similar. It consists of 700 hectares of which 251 are vine¬ 
yards, 273 are orchards, 40 cotton, the remainder is not yet in 
cultivation. There are 220 permanent and 500 temporary workers, 
and the pay averages 300 to 350 roubles per month, though some 
workers earn as much as 450 roubles. The total revenue for 1936 
was 6*37 million roubles; after deducting expenditure there 
was a credit balance of 493,000 roubles. These farms differed 
from Gigant and Verblynd in that the peasants lived in their own 
cottages and were not put into great blocks of workmen’s dwellings. 

On the State farms the workers have to purchase most of their 
food and other requirements. 

* This Stakhanovite movement is officially stated to necessitate an 
improvement in the methods of production. 
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However important the State farms may be in principle, they 
are now of little significance in fact. The peasants apparently 
do not like them: only on this view can one explain their failure 
to develop when they accord so well with the principles of Communism. 
Another method called collectivisation has proved much more 
feasible and that is the one that has developed, the " collectivisation 
of the small peasant holdings, and their grouping into larger ones. 
The peasants saw great machines on the State farms ploughing and 
reaping far more rapidly than they themselves could do, and they 
were promised that if their holdings were thrown into a sufficiently 
large block the tractor could be used there too. I cannot speak 
from personal experience as to how far this inducement operated, 
but it is stated to have been an important factor of peaceful pene¬ 
tration. The inception of this method is attributed by Wolf 10 to 
Markevich, then manager of one of the Ukrainian State farms, 

" Shevchenko,” 11 who had tried the experiment of lending tractors, 
implements and drivers to a neighbouring village on condition 
that all landmarks were to be removed and all the land thrown into 
one large piece—collectivised, as it was called. The peasants were 
to provide unskilled labour and to hand over to the State farm 
25 per cent, of the winter com and 33$ per cent, of the spring com 
to pay the cost. The arrangement proved satisfactory, and so it 
was decided to set up Motor Tractor Stations (now called MTS) 1 * each 
of which has some 200 or 250 tractors with repairing workshop, 
staff of mechanics and drivers: each was at first intended to serve 
some 50,000 ha. of cultivated land. The tractor, as already stated, 
has high propaganda value in Russia and it is therefore specially 
significant that the number of MTS has increased considerably, 
and is officially given as 5,000 for 1936 and 5,612 for 1937, an average 
of one per 23,000 ha. of cultivated land. 

With the development of the MTS it became possible to push 
forward with schemes of collectivisation, and after the objectors 
were liquidated the remaining peasants learned to work the system; 
these new farms are called Kolhoz, while the State Farms are 

Sovhoz. 98 per cent, of the cultivated land is said to be“ collectiv¬ 
ised.” 

The regulations governing the formation and conduct of a 
Kolhoz have been codified and issued under the title of " Primemv 
Ustav Selskokhozyaistvennoy Arteli.” J 

10 loc. cit. 

“ S a ? ed a 2 er the Ukrainian poet Taras Shevchenko, 
this, ea ° rm0US nUmbe ” 0f new names =*de up, like 
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The establishment of a collective farm is thus defined: 
" Working peasants of a village, farm, etc., forming of their free 
will an agricultural association to build up by their collective work 
a collective farm.” All land, livestock, implements, seeds, food 
for livestock and farm buildings and other possessions of the peasants 
must be made communal. Each member, however, may have a 
small area of land, from £ to $ ha., in some regions more, on which he 
may grow whatever crops he wishes. In addition he may have 
certain livestock, the numbers of which are set out in detail as 
follows: " In grain-growing, cotton, beetroot, flax, hemp, potatoes, 
vegetables, tea and tobacco regions, each member of a collective 
farm can have in his private use, 1 cow, 2 calves, 1 pig with sucking 
pigs, and if the administration finds it necessary, then 2 pigs with 
sucklings, 10 sheep and goats, an unlimited number of hens, rabbits 
and 20 hives. In regions of grain-growing farms and development 
of a ni mal breeding, each household can have 2-3 cows and calves, 
20-25 sheep, unlimited amounts of hens, rabbits and 20 hives. 
In regions of non-nomads and semi-nomads, where animal husbandry 
is a predominant part of agriculture, each farmhouse can have in 
private use 4-5 cows and calves, 30-40 sheep and goats, 2-3 pigs 
and piglings, an unlimited number of hens and rabbits and 20 
hives, also I horse, or 2 camels or 2 donkeys.” 

On all the farms I visited in 1937 the householders either had a 
cow, or were within reach of getting one. On one farm in Armenia 
only 12 out of 207 households were without cows and next year they 
would have them : a credit had been given to the farm for this 
purpose. Another farm had this year received sixteen new families : 
they were without cows but would purchase calves at 60 roubles 
each, the money to be paid within two years. At each farm I was 
reminded of Stalin’s order that by the end of 1938 not a single 
peasant household should be without its cow ; and the Chairman 
was hurrying up to fulfil this. 

The membership is under the control of the existing members; 
persons of either sex over the age of 16 are eligible excepting 
kulaks and lishentsy, i.e. persons deprived of rights: for these 
there is no admission until they have first been tested in a " new 
settlement.” 13 Otherwise admission is by election at a joint 


18 Admission is possible only for the following: (a) " Children of lishentsy 
who during a number of years have done social work and are honestly work¬ 
ing; (b) for those former kulaks and members of their families who had been 
sent to regions of new settlements because of their anti-soviet and anti- 
Kolhoz attitude, but who had shown by their honest work during three years, 
and also by supporting the Soviet Government, that they have improved." 
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meeting at which two-thirds of the members must be present- 
At thTtime of my visit to one of the farms the pnes ifmfos gb* 
occupation gone, had applied for membership but his first applica¬ 
tion had been refused. He was doing his best to make a living on 
a small piece of land on his own account and was being carefully 
watched by the members. If he seemed likely to make good as 
a farmer, he might be admitted. 

Peasants entering a collective farm, but possessing no horses or 
seed grain, must during their first six years contribute the value of 
a horse and of seed grain. I was given instances where this liability 
was compounded by payment of a fee of 20 to 40 roubles. 

The ownership of the land is now defined in documents like 
title deeds which each farm possesses, showing the boundaries of 
the farm and setting out, in all the chief languages of the USSR., 
the fact that the land is given for the use of the collective group. 
This is regarded by the peasants as tantamount to ownership, 
and it was clear from the satisfaction with which this document 
was shown to me at each farm that they are very pleased to possess 
it. They believe now that the land is their own and they can 
settle down to cultivate it in security. 

The management is in the hands of a Committee elected by the 
members and presided over by a Chairman 1 * who makes the day 
to day decisions. The workers are organised in brigades, and 
their work is assessed, as on the State Farms, in " labour days,” 
i.e. agreed units of labour, such as the sowing of a certain area 
of land, the tending of a certain number of cows, etc. The workers 
are not paid in money, but share whatever produce is left after the 
various government and other dues are paid: these vary with 
the product; but for grain and potatoes, often the most important, 
they add up to about 30 per cent, as follows:— 

To be sold to Government at an about 4 per cent, of the 
agreed low price: a definite 
quantity. 

For Motor Tractors Station — 

Grain ... . 

Potatoes 


planned ” yield. 


. 3 per cent. 

. 3 dz. per ha. 

14 At one farm which I visited in 1037 this was a woman in 
always a man. On various occasions I have attended gatherings of agricu] 8 

SSm* and CaUed the Comnisarto rleet mf i 

have rarely found a woman present except in a subordinate caoacitv ’ Thf 
always struck me as curious in view of the general high standard*^ 

sszsr ^ of the ™ rai ^p“th f e e ss 
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For insurance and seed — 

Grain. 

Potatoes . 

Old and sick people — 

Grain. 

Potatoes . 

Day nursery and crtche — 

Grain. 

Potatoes . 

Livestock — 

Grain (inferior) 
Potatoes (small) 


12 per cent, of the remainder 
7 percent. 

2 per cent. 

2 per cent. 

ij per cent. 

1 j per cent. 

12 per cent. 

10 per cent. 


The balance is then divided among the workers on the basis of 
the “ labour days ” they have earned: they can either eat or 
sell their share. 

This payment in kind has the advantage from the government 
and the consumers' point of view that the risk of season is borne 
by the peasant, while from the peasants* point of view there is the 
advantage that variations in price only affect the part they propose 
to sell, not what they want to eat. 

Some of the “ labour days ” are given in Table 1:— 


Table i. — Shpitky, Kiev. 


— 

Labour Days. 

1933 - 

1934 

expected. 1 * 

I 935 - 

1936. 

r 937 

expected. 1 * 

Grain ... 

... kilos 

I 

3 

i-8 

2 

4 

Potatoes 

... 

5 

6 

4 

IO 

12 

Hay ... 

• ■ • 10 

4 

8 

I 

J -5 

2 

Vegetables 

... 11 

3 

3 

i ’5 

2 

2 

Apples 

... grams 

IOO 

200 


— 

— 

Honey 

... M 

— 

— 

IOO 

200 

300 

Cash ... 

... 

79k. 

3 r - 

70k. 

ir. 10k. 

2r. 50k. 


Labour days per annum : 1936, 150-700. 


The great variation in pay between one worker and another 
is entirely typical of modem Russia. I have repeatedly met on 
one and the same journey men earning 2,000 roubles a month and 

11 Given me in August, 1934, but probably not achieved. 

“ Given me in August, 1937. 
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others earning only 150 roubles a month. f® e ^ 

and others in conditions that we should find extremely tajmg. 
And of course many of the wives go out to work and there are 
corresponding differences in their earnings: I met an actress, not a 
«• star/’ w ho earned 4,000 roubles a month and her husband earned 
1 <oo.* Already some of the wives are staying at home and have a 
main to run the flat: shall we see a leisured, cultured, professional 
class arise ? Perhaps in the towns, but not, so far as I can see, in 
the country, for the modem educated Russian has no ingrained love 
of country life and there is nothing in the village to foster it. There 
is none of the alluring beauty of an English village: the cottages 
are poor, the churches unattractive and no pleasing farm houses or 
groups of buildings set off the landscape: there are of course no 
shops, no village inns or playing fields, no cinema. But there is a 
school and a crtche, and the village is proud of both, for remarkable 
success has been achieved in overcoming illiteracy. Moreover, 


children are many and the Government is now encouraging their 
production by giving a bonus equal to about two years’ pay for a 
seventh child. And very bright, attractive children they are, too. 
Although there is sometimes electric light, I saw no drainage systems 
and no water supply to the cottages : usually there is a common well, 
but in some places where a gravity flow was possible I was shown 
with great pride a pipe supply with a standard and a tap in the street. 

Inside the cottages one sees very little furniture, but there are 
usually beds in each room : I heard no complaints about crowding: 
" even dying is pleasant if it is done in company," their old proverb 
goes. There are no ornaments or decorations: usually an icon 
hangs in one comer " for the older people ” we are told, and not 
infrequently a portrait of Stalin “ for the younger people.” 

There is little colour in the peasants’ dress 17 : the women 
commonly wear a white blouse and black skirt: the old tarafan 


has gone, little or no embroidery is now made by the peasant girls. 
I came across no singing or dancing: only technical and political 
lectures, in which the Party arranges that the proper views are put 
before the people. In 1934 the Party representative was as 
important as the Chairman, but now he has gone, though of course 
the Party remains supreme. In all political and social questions 
there is of course only one view and that is the Party’s. In the 

” In contra-distinction to the towns, where there is more colour in the 
women s dresses than in 1934, “d considerably more than in 1930 where 
Wack was usual, and a touch of dowdiness seemed almost to be de rigucur for 
the strict Communist woman. * iur 
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villages where I Inquired, about one per cent, of the workers were 
members of the Pkrty, but there was much activity among the 
childre n and young people. This proportion of Party members is 
about the average for the country. 


The number of workers per zoo ha. is usually large according to 
Western ideas, especially if one assumes that much of the ,work is 
done by tractors and combines. On the farms I visited it was 
about two to four times as many as would have been needed in 
England, but the yields were less and the work not as well done, 
indicating a considerable difference in efficiency of the workers of the 
respective countries. The system, however, has the advantage that 
it permits of large scale operations and of the application of scientific 
principles. The collective farm has the services of an agricultural 
adviser and it is linked up with the regional Soil and Fertiliser 
Institute. 


Space does not permit the description of more than two of the 
collective farms. I choose as my first example the Karl Liebknecht 
Farm near Odessa. At its entrance stands a big placard setting 
out the regulations; alongside of it are photographs of the farm 
Stakhanovites. Near by also is a map of Spain with thick black 
lines showing the present boundary between the contending forces, 
for Spain has now become of very great interest to the Russians. 
Our attitude in the Spanish War was not at all understood, and 
I was frequently asked why England was helping General 
Franco. 

Near by also was the lecture place, this time in the open air, 
where a number of planks were arranged so as to make seats for the 
audience, while in front was a blackboard with a table for the use of a 
lecturer. Later on in the day the workers were assembled here to 
listen to a lecture by a Party man on foreign affairs, especially 
Spain. 

The population of the farm is 800 and the number of workers 460. 

The area of the farm is z,x8o hectares, of which 600 are in grain 
crops, i2o in potatoes, about the same in fallow, 60 each in vines 
and melons, 80 in nursery crops, similar areas in tomatoes and other 
vegetables. About half the grain is sown in winter; this is chiefly 
wheat. There are 100 head of cattle, of which 38 are in milk, 
and the average yield is given as 600 gallons per annum; I had, 
however, no means of checking this figure. There are 520 pigs, 
a high number typical of modern agriculture in Russia, because 
the pig is the most economical producer of meat of all the farm 


v 
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atotob and on the whole the tuaxst to raise. The outjotoj. .rt 
" C*££nt to » »tal tales... 3 £ ££ 

Set aside for capital improvements ... ••• 15 per cent 

Cultural and every day life, including prizes for 

the best workers . 2 Sr cent! 

Sick and invalids. P® .* 

Running expenses. P® ’ 

Administration . ••• •••_ * P*r «>nt. 

The following quantities must be sold to the Government at 

stated prices:— 

Meat: 3,200 kilograms of meat, chiefly pork, at 1 rouble 

50 kopecks per kilo. 

Milk: 140 litres per cow at 1 rouble 28 kopecks per litre, 

delivered free to the Government factory up to a 
distance of 15 kilometres. 

Crops : 1 • 7 dz. per hectare of wheat and other grain at 9 roubles 

per dz., and 3 dz. per hectare of potatoes at 12 kopecks 
per kilo. 

The remaining produce is divided among the workers according 
to the number of their labour days. The labour day is as follows; 
it differs from that given on page 331 in that more of the produce is 
sold:— 


Wheat 

Potatoes 

Vegetables 

Grapes 

Wine 

Hay or silage 
Cash. 


2} kilos. 

i » 

3 »» 

i 

i litre. 

5 kilos. 

10 roubles. 


A common number of labour days per annum is 250, but some 
Stakhanovites got as many as 750 or 800. A family may obtain 
i.ooo labour days in a year, and one was getting as many as 1,400. 

This farm is of interest, as it includes a number of German- 
speaking Russians, descendants of a group brought here, accor ding 
to their accounts, nearly 200 years ago presumably by Catherine 
the Great for purposes of colonising this region; they had retained 
their language ever since and spoke it fluently and with a fairly 
good accent. I spoke with several of them individually and away 
from other people so that they should be under no fear of being 
overheard, though, of course, they might still have suspected 
me of being a police agent or likely to report them; I do not, how¬ 
ever, think that this was so, and I gained the impression that they 
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were saying what they really thought. They expressed themselves 
Its satisfied with collectivisation. One of them told me he now 
had meat {mostly pork) daily, whilst as an individual farmer he 
could not have done so. 18 The Chairman told me that the peasants 
knew that they were able to obtain higher yields under collectivi¬ 
sation than they could have done under an individual system. 
This was repeated at practically all of the farms by the Chairman 
and in almost identical words : the same phrase was used also by a 
Russian official in London who was talking to me about the matter; 
it may, therefore, be taken as an official statement. 

A five-day week was in operation and the day consisted of 
xo hours, namely from 7 to 12 and from 2 till 7. There was thus 
some leisure time which could be spent either on their own ground 
or in other ways. I was given the results of an enquiry which had 
been held during 1936 to show how collective farmers spent their 
time; the figures, being the averages for the 24 hours, are as 
follows:— 

Labour of Collective Farmers {in hours and minutes during 24 hours) 

Collective 

Head of Family. Farm Woman. 

Summer. Winter. Summer. Winter. 


Productive labour 

8-23 

535 

443 

2-37 

Work on private farm ... 

... 2'Z8 

2-57 

650 

7*28 

Leisure time . 

5-27 

6-29 

5 -oi 

5-16 

Sleep . 

r 42 

8-59 

7-26 

8-39 


While in this district I visited Lysenko’s Research Institute 
at Odessa, and I refer specially to him because he is of peasant origin, 
having been bom in a cottage and spent his early days in the village 
working with his people. He retains all the peasant’s external 
characteristics; the white blouse, the cap, the high boots; he has 
also the thin, long face, the long black hair, the rather tall thin 
build and husky voice of many of the Ukrainian peasants. He 
secured some education at school and then was able to get away 
to college where he distinguished himself in scientific studies. 
In one of his first posts on an experimental farm in Azerbaidzhan 
he observed, as many others must have done before him, that winter 
wheat if sown in spring forms no ears. He pondered over this 
fact and concluded that the winter wheat needs a period of cold 
days for rest before it can fully develop. He applied this hypothesis 
in practice and so developed the method of jarovisation, which has 
since attracted so much interest in scientific and practical circles 
in agriculture. He was elected member of the Academy of Sciences, 
l * In 1930 and also in 1934 I had obtained a very different impression 
and many of the peasants were extremely dissatisfied. 
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distinction in Russia which gives him the titk of 


Academician . 1 * He is, therefore, for the modem Russian, Hie 
highes t fulfilment of the Revolution, the peasant become acad©. 
r piri an •» he is far more than a mere man, he is the embodiment 
of an idea. " All that I am,” he said to me," I owe to the Revolution 
which gave me this new environment; I owe nothing to my parents 
and most certainly nothing to the past."" 

That is the attitude of modem Russia throughout; there is 
no debt to the past. Real life began only after the Revolution. 

He very much into prominence through predicting the 

success of certain of his experiments and convincing the authorities 
that his prediction had come true. Now he has made another 
forecast that within two years he will produce varieties of crops 
possessing stated characters. It is refreshing to find a man with 
sufficient confidenc e in himself to forecast the results of his scientific 
work. But he is engaged in a much bigger task which appeals 
enormously to his admirers, nothing less than the reshaping of 
agro-biological science " in our Soviet way." 

The second example of a collective farm is from Armenia. The 
arable area is 200 hectares, of which 180 is under cotton. The popula¬ 
tion is 856, of which 300 are workers organised in seven brigades. 

The farm is distinctly above the average, and everything possible 
is done to stimulate the workers to greater activity. In the office, 
where everyone can see it, hangs a chart illustrating the speeds at 
which the brigades are working; there is a picture of a man riding 
on a tortoise representing the slowest; then in order of increasing 
speed come a donkey, a bicycle, a train, an auto-bus and finally, 
as the most speedy, an aeroplane: the last being marked as 150 
per cent, efficiency. The brigades are entered under the appropriate 
heading, and six out of the seven were placed in the aeroplane 
column. Cotton picking, I was told, was to start tomorrow and a 
socialistic competition with another farm had been arr an ge; this 
other had undertaken to collect 30 centners per hectare of cotton 

*• Titles confer great distinction in Russia nowadays. 

* # 1 “ the Agricultural Institutes I have frequently met young people of 
peasant origin who had obtained appointments on the staff, though none 
have attained Lysenko's distinction. But like him, they acknowledged 
gratefully their debt to the Revolution. In 1937 many of the higher adminis¬ 
trative officials with whom I spoke were more specific : " What ever you see 
here that is good,” one of them put it, ” is due to the wisdom of Comrade 
Stalin and to the Party; whatever you see that is bad, is due to our failure 
to understand.” 

“ In the Russian pre-war universities there were unquestionably a larger 
percentage of peasants with Government scholarships than, for instance in 
our own universities at the same time, and several of these rose to 'the 
highest rank and became academic ian s_ Ed. 
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(including seed) and oar farm was trying to do better. I was shown 
with great pride the banner which had been awarded to the farm 
last year for exceeding '* the plan." 

The farm was established in 1928. It then had 28 households 
and now has 207; only three still' stand out. The labour day 
for 1936 was 22 roubles 6 kopeks, in addition to x*2 kilos of wheat 
and about i kilo of tomatoes. A number of the peasants earned 
about 280 " days" in 1936. One family of three workers, with 
part time help from the younger ones, had over 600 days, and their 
earnings last year were 12,600 roubles, in addition to about 3,500 
roubles obtained from their own land. If one puts the purchasing 
power of the rouble at 2jd. to 3d., which is the value that many 
English and French visitors find, their gross earnings will be from 
£130 to £150, an average of about £1 a week each. It is, however, 
extremely difficult to compare the purchasing power of the rouble 
with that of the penny; and so far as bread is concerned—and 
this is one of the most important items in the peasant's expenditure— 
the rouble is certainly worth far more than 3d. and more like 6d. 
or 7d. when the comparison is based on weight alone. 

There is, however, considerable difficulty in spending money in 
a Russian village; industry is hardly as yet producing household 
goods or the small things that mean so much in Western life.” 
The town workers can spend money on a variety of things: the 
cinema, in the parks of rest and culture, caffe, concerts, sports, 
etc.; one with whom I spoke told me that he and his friends never 
saved anything, as there was no need; if they were married their 
wives kept themselves, and if they were sick the State would look 
after them; they felt no responsibility for themselves. But in the 
village the case is different and I failed to discover what the 
peasants do with their roubles; I sometimes wondered whether, 
after the fashion of peasants elsewhere, they are starting to hoard. 
Usually when one sees a new house being built it is on better lines 
than the old; those I saw had two comfortable rooms and a hall 
that could be used as a store, also a verandah that would be 
pleasant in the evenings. The peasants like travelling, and I saw 
numbers of them on the Volga boat down in the cheapest class 
in 1934, though not on the Black Sea boat of 1937. I saw in one 
village a very old baby grand piano, recently purchased, which, in 
spite of its bad tone, was being played with pleasure, and in another 
village I saw a bicycle which I was invited to photograph. 

The Chairman (like all the others I met) spoke with great pride 

u Some severe strictures on the lag in light industry are contained in the 
official account of planned production for 1937. 
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of the amount of money or produce he was able to share out per 
labour day; and the Chairman of a neighbouring farm, who was 
less fortunate and only able to give his people 15 roubles a day 
imtead of 22, was extremely apologetic for his failure to pay more; 
he said he would not invite me to his farm until he was able to 
make a better showing. The attitude of the collective farmer seems 
to be very much that of the peasant everywhere; he is not 
producing for the sake of the Community, but in order to improve 
his own condition. At every farm I visited it was the same story, 
emphasising what the peasant was getting out of the farm and the 
system, not what the system was giving to the Community. 

There was a considerable appearance of prosperity about the 
village, and no question at all that the people were better off than 
they had been when I was here in 1930. The Chairman invited my 
little Le Play group to his house for some lunch; it had before the 
revolution belonged to a small farmer or estate manager, apparently 
German, some of whose possessions still remained. He was 
obviously a man that liked reading; there was a German trans¬ 
lation of Aristophanes, Meyer’s Konversations-Lexicon, Humboldt’s 
Kosmos, Baedeker’s Ober-Italien and a German Dictionary with 
a number of pencil drawings by a child. Both owner and child, 
however, had long since disappeared and no one knew what had 
become of them. The room, like others that we saw, had a bed in 
it, a very simple table and a few chairs. It differed from others 
only in that it had a kind of cupboard belonging to the previous 
owner. While I was looking at the books, food was brought in— 
grapes, melons, mineral water and wine. We waited while the 
shashlyk was cooked for us; this is a characteristic dish of the 
Caucasus region, consisting of freshly killed meat cut into pieces 
about the size of a potato, put on a long spit and then cooked over 
a fire. The spit is presented to you, and you push off the piece of 
meat with the dried pancake that takes the place of bread, then, 
holding it with the pancake, you proceed to eat it. Knives, 
forks and plates are a modern innovation. 

It was my good fortune on several occasions to share a shashlyk 
with a peasant group and I always found the company kindly, 
hospitable and entertaining. Armenia, once the poorest country 
m Europe, certainly is benefiting under the new regime; the 
Russians have penetrated far more thoroughly than in the 
Tsanst days, and the Armenians have in the course of a very short 
time completely changed their mode of life; they have given up 
their religion, for which generations of their fathers had suffered 
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persecution, and they have accepted the new rigimt with ita 
mechanical devices, cinemas, motor cars and machinery as the 
highest they have ever known. The improvement of the roads, 
introduction of the motor lorry and of big farm machinery (I saw 
a combine at work in one of the fields) and, above all, the develop¬ 
ment of irrigation which is now beginning, all promise considerable 
material advance. Here Russians have to take the lead; as one 
of my Russian friends told me, " These people talk too much and 
do too little; so we had to come in.” And if a great deal of the 
work is associated with the propaganda which now dominates 
Russian life, much of it is also inspired by the deep feeling for 
suffering humanity which is ingrained in the Russian character. 

Summing up my impressions of the countryside in Russia, 
I think there is now far more acceptance of the position by the 
peasants than in my earlier visits. In 1930 the peasants were 
deeply resentful, and neither State farms nor collectivisation 
appealed to them. In 1933 I met and talked with a German-speaking 
kulak who had escaped from the country and was on his way to his 
son in Canada. The confiscation of his crops and his animals had, 
of course, annoyed him greatly; but in a way he seemed to take it 
as part of the hard life of the peasant, and he and his friends had 
done their best to meet the case by eating the food themselves 
before it could be taken from them. He related how, in the preceding 
famine, grain had been sent down for sowing, and the peasants 
had eaten it; then a second lot of grain was sent with soldiers to 
watch the sowing, and this time the soldiers ate it. Then, as it was 
too late for more grain, potatoes were sent for planting; the peasants 
planted them by day, stole back to the fields by night, dug them 
out and ate them. These things, however, had not rankled so 
deeply in his soul as the fact that his land had been taken from 
him; without his land he felt completely lost. This is a general 
trait of the Russian peasant expressed in an old proverb “ My back 
belongs to my master but the land belongs to me ”; and so long as 
the land was left to them the peasants would tolerate a good deal, 
feeling always that recuperation was possible. There is little 
doubt that they joined in the revolution hoping to secure the land 
from the landlords for themselves, and they were bitterly disap¬ 
pointed when they found they had not got it. This trouble is now 
met by the grant of the deeds of settlement to which I have referred 
and which were always produced with sparkling eyes and great 
enthusiasm. I got the impression that the peasants have now 
accepted the situation and that for the first time they are prepared 
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to work the system properly. We shall, therefore, see what a 
« pl ? nnxt ** agriculture on Russian lines can do, and to tne 
agriculturist this is one of the most interesting experiments in the 
world at the present time. Already there are more signs of prosperity 

than in my earlier visits. . 

Taking a wide view, the problem is still far from solution. The 
trend of events in Russia is towards the building up of an urban, 
rather than of a rural, civilisation. It is the factories, the dries, 
the dty parks of rest and culture, the large theatres, the dnemas, the 
Metro, that the Russians show with the greatest pride to their 
visitors and which are most frequently described by writers. But 
these things touch only a small part of the population, not more than 
some 20 per cent. The remaining 80 per cent, is resident in the 
villages away from all of these things and hardly influenced by them, 
scarcely as yet receiving their products. It is difficult to find 
anything in common between the peasant and the educated Russian 
of the town and during the period in which I have visited Russia 
I have seen no signs of any approach. On the contrary, the tendency 
for segregation of the different groups seems to increase; University 
professors, for instance, are housed in a block of buildings of their 
own and in holidays they go away to their own rest houses. One 
finds in some of these groups artistic, sensitive people—tempera¬ 
mental some would call them—with an amazing power of intense 
emotion, and of sounding the depths of life and rising to its fullest 
heights: they must find their own way of self-expression. For the 
present, however, the tendency is for conformism: " unity of 
thought" (in which our friends found us sadly lacking). " We all 
like all music equally. We have no group preference for one 
musician over another," a young enthusiast told me. And while 
many of the workers and peasants are manifestly inspired by self 
interest to earn as much as they can, I found professional people and 
higher engineers who were undoubtedly sincere in their assertion 
that they were working for the public good and not for their own 
advantage. I never in the villages met anything but a desir e 
to earn as much as was possible while there was the chance of doing 
it. The Russian peasant, in short, retains the general characteristics 
of the peasant in other countries. His desire is to be secured in the 
holding of his land and to be left in peace to look after his aninv»i« 
and his crops. The fusion of country life with town life still remains 
one of the great problems before the Russians, as indeed it still is 
before the Western peoples as a whole. 


E. John Russell. 
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YAROSLAVSKY ON RELIGION IN 
RUSSIA 


Six years ago we published in this Review, under the title 
44 Speeches of Yaroslavsky," the directions of the leader of the 
crusade against all religion in Russia, Mr. Emilian Yaroslavsky, 
President of the Union of Militant Godless and also a prominent 
servant of the Soviet State on different sides of its activity. 
Mr. Yaroslavsky has now issued new instructions to his followers 
which cannot fail to be of interest to those innumerable persons who 
are following with the keenest anxiety the condition of religion in 
Russia. Mr. Yaroslavsky is, inevitably in present conditions, the 
very first source of our knowledge of this subject. There can be 
nothing but purely haphazard connections between the followers of 
religion in Russia and the outside world. Day after day there have 
appeared in the Soviet Press articles insisting that foreigners are to 
be regarded wholesale as spies, and the purges which are proceeding 
in such volume and intensity ram home the warning. It is intell¬ 
igible with the direct menaces to the integrity of the Soviet State 
contained in the authoritative words of Hitler, the actions of Japan 
and the Anti-Comintern Pact, that the Soviet Government should 
at this time be peculiarly nervous of connections with abroad; 
but throughout its rule no service could have been done to Russian 
Christians or other believers in God by any inquiries into the 
question of religion. Mr. Yaroslavsky, on the other hand, knows 
the whole field of his subject as one who is constantly at work in it. 
He is a man of great ability and intelligence, and he does not fear 
to face facts as they come before him. 1 

Yaroslavsky was bom in 1878 at Chita in Siberia, which is 
hallowed to Russian revolutionaries by the memories of those exiled 
for their part in the first real political conspiracy in Russia, that of 
December, 1825. He was the son of a peasant colonist-exile, who 
afterwards, like many other exiles, became a schoolmaster. His 
mother was the daughter of a fisherman. At the age of nine he 
went to work in a book-binding shop, pursuing his education in the 
evening. Later he became a chemist’s assistant. In 1898 he first 
began to study the literature of social democracy. In 1901 he was 

1 When I visited Moscow at the end of 1935 ,1 specially asked for a conver¬ 
sation with Mr. Yaroslavsky, but for intelligible reasons it has not yet been 
possible to arrange this.—B.P. 
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abroad, and supervised the introduction of illegal literature into 
Russia, In 1907 he attended the London Conference of the. Party. 
On his return he was arrested in Petersburg, and spent eighteen 
months in " preliminary " confinement. In the autumn of 1908 he 
was sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment, afterwards reduced to 
five, which he spent in Petersburg, Moscow and Nerchinsk in 
Siberia. On his release he was at once exiled to Irkutsk. In exile 
he organised two forbidden groups, which afterwards supplied the 
leaders of the revolutionary organisations in that city and district 
in July, 1917. After the March Revolution he was able to return 
to Moscow, and took a very active part in the Bolshevist Revolution 
in October. He has written a history of the Communist Party and 
is a member of the editorial committees of Pravda and Bolshevik .* 
Mr. Yaroslavsky’s introduction to public life in Russia, as out¬ 
lined in the above sketch, will help us to understand his attitude 
towards religion. Though there has always been a fringe of crudities 
and even of crass superstitions on the borders of Russian religion, 
faith in God has probably been the most vital of all root instincts 
with the Russian peasants, and in constant intercourse with them 
both in peace and war—the last named gave further reality and 
vigour to it—I have often thought that they knew even better what 
they meant by religion than those with more education. The best 
thing ever said to me on the subject was said by a Russian peasant 
as far back as 1907. I had a revolutionary friend named Theologov; 
himself the son of a priest, he had deliberately declassed himself into 
the peasantry—not a very easy thing to do—in order to teach 
revolution and, above all, to convert a Russian village commune into 
a force in modem socialism. Talking with one of his peasant 
followers, I asked: “ When you have all those things that you are 
working for, will you have a Church or not ? ” His reply was an 
exact summary of what had happened in Russia from the days of the 
Great Schism in the seventeenth century : “ There is a community. 
That is the reason why there is a State, and that is the reason why 
there is a Church. The State has got wrong with the community, 
and it has dragged the Church with it. We are going to put the State 
back, right with the community, and we shall put the Church back 
right with it too. And then you shall see we shall all be Orthodox." 

Orthodox to what? 

Orthodox to the community. 

Is this so far from the ideals of Communism, and is it not just what 
the Church was in the days of its founder ? But if we are speaking 
* Malaya Sovetskaya Entsidopedia. 
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not of the Church but of its hierarchy, what was the situation which 
Yaroslavsky found? 

There are two very different outstanding figures in the history 
of the church hierarchy in his youth. Neither of them was a priest. 
The first was Constantine Pobedonostsev. The Communists have 
very cleverly " iconised ” him, putting a bust of him, admirably well 
done, but profoundly satirical, in a niche formerly occupied by an 
icon in the Kazan Cathedral in Leningrad, which is now the Museum 
of the History of Religion. Pobedonostsev was a man of absolute 
honesty and of unstained personal integrity, but he is much more 
entitled to a place in the History of Irreligion. He held that post 
created by Peter the Great and styled by him the “ Tsar’s eye," 
which carried the title of Over-Procurator of the Holy Synod. He 
was a lawyer, and he was there to drill the Church to the intentions 
and orders of the State. He was the tutor of the last two Tsars, and 
for twenty years (1881-1905) he was engaged in trying to turn other 
inhabitants in Russia, so full of various nationalities and confessions, 
into Russian and Orthodox. He set the final tone of this period, 
and no one suffered so much from him as the clergy themselves; I 
had two personal friends among them, both deeply religious men, who 
were unfrocked for their liberal opinions. 

The other outstanding figure was Rasputin, a kind of lay brother 
who gave himself a direct commission from God and was literally 
in command of the Russian Church for the last two years before the 
Revolution. This disgusting charlatan, the extent of whose outrages 
is only known from a close study of the detail of all this period, 
caused the premature death of one head of the Russian clergy, the 
Metropolitan Antonius of Finland and St. Petersburg, a friend of our 
own Archbishop Maclagan, and the removal to Kiev of another, the 
Metropolitan Vladimir, whom he replaced with a puppet of his own. 
He caused the dismissal of the one good holder of the post of Pobe¬ 
donostsev, Alexander Samarin, a kind of Russian Lord Hugh Cecil, 
and he even brought about irregularly and in defiance of the Synod 
the canonisation of a new saint. What has followed in the history 
of the Church since the Revolution is regarded by many .devout 
Russian believers as a great and sorely needed purification. 

II 

Let us analyse the new instructions issued by Mr. Yaroslavsky in a 
pamphlet entitled “ On Religious Propaganda." 

It is preceded by an article from Pravda, possibly from his pen, 
published on 7 May, 1937. This article denounces the “ rotten 
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theory that religion at the present time has ceased to play any 
part in the Soviet Union, that workers and kolhoz fanners have 
grown up in a cultural way and. therefore, have no need of anti- 
religious propaganda.” To this it attributes the fact that " m the 
last six years the Trade Union authorities have not given a single 
direction on anti-religious work, that anti-religious propaganda 
has died down in the clubs and libraries.” It quotes a resolution 
adopted at the Tenth Congress of the League of Communist Youth 
railing for an explanation to the young of “the mischief and 
superstition of religious prejudices," and declares that a year 
later there has in fact been no execution of this demand of the 
programme of the Komsomol. It goes on to state: 

" The Union of Militant Godless is working arch-badly; in the last 
few years it has curtailed its activity. In a number of districts the 
sections of the Union have fallen to pieces, have lost their active nucleus 
and are dotted up with persons strange to the work. The issue of anti- 
religious literature and periodicals of the Union of Militant Godless has 
for unintelligible reasons sunk down to insignificant proportions. Mass 
literature of a popular kind simply does not exist. Meanwhile the tasks 
of conquering religious survivals are still far from being accomplished 
in our country." 

There follow numbers of examples of the penetration of religion 
into public institutions in different parts of the country; for 
instance, the Chairman of a kolhoz is also Chairman of the Church 
Council. We are told that houses of prayer are closed without 
the agreement of the citizens, and that in some places persons are 
discharged from their work for being believers. The writer 
continues: 

" The ' busy administrators' do not notice that this kind of struggle 
can only drive religion below the surface, and hampers any real struggle 
with it ... It must be clearly understood that a believer is not 
thereby an enemy of the Soviet Government, and that we have to fight 
religious prejudices with widdy devdoped anti-religious propaganda and 
not with measures of administrative caprice." 

Ill 

Mr. Yaroslavsky's own instructions then repeat this verdict, 
sometimes in the same words, but we have left them unchanged! 
The artide speaks authoritatively as the organ of the Communist 
Party, and Mr. Yaroslavsky confirms in detail as the President of 
the Union of the Godless. The instructions were issued as a report 
to the meeting of propagandists in Moscow on 17 April, 1937, 
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The origins of Christ are ordinarily dismissed in Communist 
propaganda with the general assumption that they, like those of all 
other religious beliefs, began with a myth. Yaroslavsky says that 
he will not deal with this subject, and merely quotes the verdict 
of Marx and Lenin that “ it was fjear that created the gods ”— 

" fear," he adds, “ of the elemental forces of nature, in face of which 
man was helpless and on which his life depended." This makes 
it very much easier to pass on to the perversion of the use of 
religion in individual instances in historical times. 

" It has become a powerful force in all capitalist countries, in the 
hands of all exploiting classes. There it is the servant of the exploiting 
State, which has sanctified and sanctifies all the abominations and the 
crimes of the exploiting class against those who labour." 

He quotes the maxims " Servants submit to your masters," 

“ Fear God and honour the king.” " The Church," he says, " has 
often declared the ' divine ’ origin of kings, and has called them 
‘ the anointed of God.’ ” He recalls with truth that Tsarism often 
resorted to " nationalist slaughter,” citing the disgraceful pogroms, * 
and adds, with much less regard for truth, that “ no one will cite 
the church organisation which has even once come out against this 
monstrous man-hating propaganda and the dark and bloody deeds 
of the pogromshchiki." He ridicules the teaching that Eve was 
created out of a rib of Adam, and that women were doomed to bear 
children in pain and sorrow, and man to earn his bread by the 
sweat of his brow. He recalls the crimes of the Inquisition, the 
pyres and the tortures, and quotes Luther in his denunciation of 
the peasant rising in his time. The Bible, he says, is entirely 
penetrated with a spirit of militant nationalism, Islam with contempt 
for women, and Buddhism with a division of human beings into 
castes. He remembers the small and sectional group of reactionaries 
organised in the Black Hundred League of the Archangel Michael, 
and claims that after the March Revolution of 1917 “ the Church 
remained as before connected with the dominating and exploiting 
classes, with the monarchists.” For this last assertion he has only 
the flimsiest support in the facts, for monarchism in its Russian 
sense of absolutism had practically no supporters by that time, 
and the principle of constitutional monarchy was at once aban¬ 
doned. He mentions " the regiments of Jesus and of the 
Virgin ” organised for a moment on the Siberian front by Kolchak, 
who stood for the restoration of the Constituent Assembly, and 
revives the memory of the religious trials of Easter, 1923, when the 
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Church, already deprived in 1918 of its former 

ready to contribute all except the sacred vessels to the relief of th 

starving. . x . . 

" It may be urged," he says, " that only the dominant church 
of Tsarism ” (the Russian Orthodox) behaved in this way, and that 
there were also Nonconformist groups, of which at least some were 
democratic. But this, he claims, was only so up to the Communist 
Revolution, which, as he omits to mention here, declared itself 
hostile to all religions. Almost, immediately afterwards he quotes 
Lenin as saying that " the difference between so-called purified 
religion and crude religion is the same as between a blue devil and 
a violet one, not more." 

Then there is the usual attack on religion for teaching humility 


" Religion says to man : ' You are a worm, a slave, you can never get 
finally to know the secrets of nature, the secrets of life and death. All 
that you do, like your life itself and all your destiny, depends on God. 
Religion promises man in return for earthly sufferings, or as a reward 
for them, a heaven beyond the grave. Communism (on the other hand) 
raises man, raises the labouring masses to the height of scientific know¬ 
ledge. It teaches us to believe in our own strength, not to hope for a 
heaven beyond the grave, but to build up a joyful and happy life here 
on earth. Man can not only leant to know the world, but can change it 
and does change it in the interests of those who labour. Communism 
raises men and leads them to a real and not an after-life equality, to the 
destruction of all oppression, all exploitation and all inequality, whether 
political, economic, national, racial or cultural.” 


He attacks the hypocrisy of priests who, while promising to 
others the good things of heaven, take care to secure for themselves 
those of earth. Very much more might have been said of these 
corrupt priests who sought high office through Rasputin. Even the 
cynical Beletsky, the Director of Police at that time, avows that 
he almost blushed to hear their extravagant material demands. 

Yaroslavsky now passes to the Communist programme for the 
struggle against religion. 

" We Communists fight religion by the word of persuasion, and such 
a transformation of life as cuts at the root of religion and makes it un¬ 
necessary and useless in the eyes of the labouring masses . . . The 
Communist Party is guided by the conviction that only the realisation of 
regularity and consciousness in all social work of the masses will bring 
with it complete extinction of religious prejudices . . . Withthis 
it is necessary, carefully to avoid any offence to the feelings of believers 
which leads only to the strengthening of religious fanaticism.'’ 
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Here he quotes the very interesting maxims of Lenin, as laid down 
before the Revolution, in igo5 : " The State has nothing to do with 
religion; religious societies ought not to be connected with the 
power of the State. Anyone ought to be completely free to confess 
to any religion whatsoever, or not tp acknowledge any; 1 that is, to 
be an atheist, which is what the Socialist usually is. Differences 
of any kind between citizens, in their rights, in their dependence on 
religious beliefs, are absolutely inadmissible. Any mention, even, 
of this or that religious belief of citizens in official documents ought 
to be unconditionally abolished.”* “ But,” Lenin added “ in 
regard to the Party of the Socialist proletariat, religion is not a 
private matter. Our Party is an association of conscious, front- 
rank fighters for the liberation of the working class. Such an 
association cannot and must not be indifferent to unconsciousness, 
ignorance or obscurantism, 3 4 in the form of religious beliefs.” 
" To him who thinks that our Party can do without any religious 
propaganda Lenin answers: * Our programme is all built on a 
scientific and also definitely materialistic conception of life.’ ” On 
this ground Yaroslavsky therefore urges his followers to engage in 
anti-religious propaganda; for " every religion is something opposed 
to science.” And thus every opposition must offered to the under¬ 
mining influence of ” the reactionary clergy . . . who poison the 
consciousness of the labouring masses. No Communist who does not 
take this view, ought to have his place in the Communist Party.” 

He proceeds to the question of how far this has been realised 
and carried into action, repeating the condemnations contained in 
the Pravda article. “ Have we, since the Tenth Congress, heard 
much of lectures organised by the Komsomol on anti-religious 
propaganda ? Have we heard something of them either by broad¬ 
cast or at meetings? Are there many circles of the Komsomol 
organised for carrying on anti-religious propaganda? ... As a 
matter of fact, the resolution of the Tenth Congress of the Komsomol 
has not been carried out in any degree at all for a year. (The italics are 
the writer’s) . . . And what have the Trade Unions done? They 
have not only failed to organise such propaganda regularly—they 
have not organised it at all, they have liquidated it. They have not 
only not strengthened it, but they have ruined what had been done in 
this province by the Union of the Godless. For the last six years the 

3 The official insertion of this question was to be found in the last census 
and again in the registering of voters for the present elections to the Supreme 
Council, see p. 458. 

4 Mrako-besnichestvo “actually obscurantist bedevilment.” 
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Trade Union authorities have not given any directions at all on this 
questi on . The factories and works committees have amply not 
interested themselves in the position of this propaganda; the 
Clubs, as a rule, do not include it in their programme. In their 
li br aries there is no anti-religious literature. No one takes any 
trouble in the matter." 

Summing up the results achieved, he remarks: " There is no 
doubt that we have had comparatively big successes in spreading 
atheism in the Soviet Union ... as a matter of fact, in a compara¬ 
tively short time—twenty years, millions of labourers, old and young, 
in the Soviet Union have abandoned religion; by those data which 
we possess in the Union of the Godless, we may say that in the towns 
more than half of the workers, about two-thirds of the adult popula¬ 
tion above sixteen, consider themselves and are unbelievers.* In 
the villages on the other hand probably more than half, about two 
thirds, are believers, and that means not only old men and women, as 
some think, but among the young in the villages there is still a very 
high percentage of believers . . . 

“ If we take the Komsomols, the active nucleus of the Trade 
Unions and kolhozy, that will make at least not less than ten millions. 
This active nucleus have fully broken with every form of religion 
and with all religious views ... It is true we must not under¬ 
rate the significance of the fact that children are educated not only in 
school. They are no less educated at home; and the authority of 
parents in a religious family is often not less, but more, than the 
authority of the teacher or of the Communist organisation at the 
school ... In the land of the Soviets there has taken place in these 
years a great change with regard to religion and the church among 
the Soviet intelligentsia, especially among the new young teachers, 
engineers, technicians, chemists, agronoms and doctors * We have 
among them a great number of people who could help us to conduct 
anti-religious propaganda, as they themselves axe godless.” 
Yaroslavsky counts confidently on the influence in this direction of 
the mechanisation of life in town and country. He also considers 
that the significance of the measures taken to separate the Church 
from the State and the School from the Church in 1918 has had an 
enormous effect, as no doubt it has. He again cites some of the 
most important steps for the defeat of religion when he refers to 


... Th®* “ every reason to think that in the recent census number* of 
believers registered themselves as unbelievers. This gives all the more 
s ^ n . 1 ^?? ce ,^ 0 numbers of those who avowed their religion 

Thia class was largely irreligious even before the Revolution. ’ 
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the introduction of the six-day week, carrying with it, as it did, the 
abolition of Sunday, and " the destruction of the whole religious 
calendar ”; and he might add that the corresponding penalties for 
absence from work on a working-day have given peculiar effect to this 
change, making five Sundays, out bf six, days on which church 
attendance has meant material and perhaps permanent privations. 7 

He also quotes some interesting and very important figures of 
comparison between 1897 and 1926. In 1897 there were 295,000 
employees of religion, exclusive of their families. This in 1926 had 
sunk to 79,000. With this he contrasts the vastly increased numbers 
of school-teachers, engineers and other public workers. The follow¬ 
ing figures illustrate the changes which have taken place in Moscow:— 



1897 

1926 

1935 

1 

Priests . 

1 

7.638 I 

943 


Engineers . 

Students with State scholar¬ 

374 

8,057 

j 

66,000 

ships . 

779 1 

34.000 

100,000 

Teachers . 

■ 1.837 

12.159 

24,000 

Doctors . 1 

1,380 

1 

6.443 

12,000 


In the last nine years the population of the big towns has doubled. 
“ New great towns have grown up, in which there is not and has 
never been a single church, for instance Magnitogorsk, Karaganda 
and present-day Stalinsk in Siberia; but it is essential to give the 
warning against any self-deception that in these towns, where there 
are no churches, there are no believers or only very few. To these 
new towns, particularly such as Magnitogorsk and Karaganda, many 
have streamed in from the villages, and there are a considerable 
number of the former ' deprived' ( lishentsy ). They do not cease 
to be believers because they have come to a town where there is no 
church.” 

Yaroslavsky next essays a picture oi the present work of religion 
in the Soviet Union. But he does not so much illustrate this work 
as pick out certain manifestations in the Press which suggest in¬ 
creased religious activity. 

“ There are in the Union,” he says, “ more than 30,000 religious 
communes (parishes). If we simply multiply this figure on an average by 

7 See the law inflicting dismissal with loss of quarters and rations for one 
day’s absence from work, the text of which was published in the Slavonic 
Review, Vol. XI, No. 33. 

2 
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twenty-five, which is the Dumber of the members of the council of each 
commune, we shall get a figure of three quarters of a million, and in fact 
it is much bigger, not less than a million. This is that active nucleus 
which, so to speak, constitutes the government of the religious communes, 
the leading groups in them, the top of the religious organisation. This 
nucleus has at its disposal 30,000 places of worship in the country, of 
which many might be envied by our clubs. These places are not badly 
decorated—of course from a religious point of view—in some cases they 
still have the old religious paintings. Many religious communes have a 
good choir. The churchman spend a good deal of money on the choir. 
The incomes of the Church are still very considerable." 

He gives a striking description of the wealth that is lavished on 
the Jewish synagogue in Moscow, which he says has a yearly income 
of about 800,000 roubles with paid seats. He takes occasion to 
emphasise the distinction in seating between rich and poor. " The 
church singing,” he declares " attracts not only old men and women, 
as many think, but also a pretty large number of young folk. We 
must remember that young people sing in the choir.” The pro¬ 
church of the Resurrection in Moscow in the course of ten years, 
according to church statistics, had a clear profit from candles alone 
of 312,000 roubles. 

" On a moderate estimate, not less than half a milliard (of roubles) is 
spent by the labourers of the Soviet Union yearly on the upkeep of the 
Church." 

" Some console themselves with the thought that a great number of 
churches have been closed, which they think means that religion is 
finished. This is a profound delusion. The danger co nsis ts in the fact 
that after the church has been closed, with no serious work carried on in 
the masses and the whole population not convinced of the necessity of 
closing the church, the priest remains without a church, but surrounded 
by a mass of believers, and becomes a * travelling missionary.’ The 
‘ travelling missionary ’ goes about with his simple equipment. It can 
be packed in a travelling case: censer, communion wafers, a bottle of 
church wine for communion, a stole—that is all that is wanted- and the 
servant of religion travels from village to village, wherever he is invited 
if he has not been there for a year, then he at once christens all who have 
been bom since, marries all who have mated, sings the mass for all who 
have died, and receives an agreed payment, and goes on somewhere else 
When the church has been closed in a district where there is still a large 
number of believers, the priest does not cease to be wanted , . w e 
must not close our eyes to this.” 

This is a striking tribute from the opposite side, and it tells us 
that religious persecution in Russia has brought the Church back 
to the conditions in which its first teacher founded it, to those early 
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days when the believers ** had all things in common." Even in so 
stem a battle there can be courtesies from the most convinced of 
adversaries, and I should like to match this remarkable passage of 
Yaroslavsky’s with an equally striking tribute to Communist 
education from a simple parish priest who saw the worst jrears of 
the struggle in Russia :— 

" The Pioneer* can be distinguished, whether at home or at school or 
in the street, from children who do not belong. He is as different from 
‘ the rest ’ as before the Revolution a pupil of any privileged school or 
institution differed from the * free' pupil. He has been trained and 
educated in godlessness. Himself, he not only will not go to church, 
but as he passes the house of God, he will not even notice it. Perhaps if 
he chances on the priest, he will meet him and follow him with a peculiar 
look. In his sensible, clever eyes there will be either astonishment or 
curiosity. But if his parents are believers and take him to church, he 
may do everything that he is told by his father, his mother, or the priest, 
though according to his rules, he would not dare to do so, and if his 
superiors heard of such behaviour, he would bear the punishment assigned 
as part of his * pioneer discipline.' Lord! what a good child of our 
Mother the Church might be made of him ! 

The same witness gives us what Yaroslavsky could not give, the 
picture of religion from the inside, of the Church as it is seen and 
treasured by its followers :— 

" Now a man comes into church only to pray, and not to show anyone 
that he is Orthodox. Now he is not given credit with anyone, but 
rather loses by it. And he prays till the very end of the service. Also, 
the priest has no reason to hurry. At home he has only his family and 
poverty and thoughts of tomorrow, but in the church, at the time of the 
service, he has his ‘ family,' that is, his flock, and nothing to trouble him. 
He has even wealth and satisfaction, for he has come here for the riches of 
the soul, and here he has enough, because he is here with the ‘ Giver of all 
good things ' even for the whole world.” 10 

“ Very many priests," writes Yaroslavsky, " have learnt how 
to mask themselves successfully. Externally, the overwhelming 
majority of them seem quite loyal." He narrates instances of the 
ways in which priests have penetrated into the official organisations 
and even collected money for the repair of their churches, and he 
then goes on to make a very interesting analysis. 

* The Pioneers are children trained in Communism from the age of eight. 

* " Russian Religion on the Defensive," Slavonic and East European 
Review, Vol. XII, No. 34, page 92. 

10 " Russian Religion on the Defensive," Slavonic and East European 
Review, Vol. XII, No. 34, page 95. 
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" who supports this work? It would be a very great 
to think that it is supported only by our enemies. It would he 
a mischievous delusion to think that all believers are our enemies. 
Nothing of the sort, The majority of them are people who socially 
and even politically are close to us, but among these people we 
have ceased to conduct politically enlightening and anti-religious 
mass work, and they have thus passed on to all the more firm 
control of the church organisation.” He here quotes examples of 
strange and even fanatical letters which have been circulated 
against the collectivisation of agriculture or a participation in the 
census, some of them obviously indicating that the writer was 
either deluded or a charlatan. There is, for instance, in the 
Shatsky district a prophecy of the end of the world associated with 
an eclipse of the sun. Very different are the examples that he cites 
of wide-spread refusals to go to work on a Sunday or feast day. 
" There are by no means isolated instances where priests have 
succeeded in inducing workmen and kolhoz labourers to serve as 
members of the church councils. In the Gorkovsky district 4 per 
cent, of the Chairmen of the church councils are workmen or former 

workmen, 32 per cent, are kolhoz labourers.In some 

districts a large proportion are illiterates. . . . Even at the factory 
* Forward,’ (named presumably after the pre-revolutionary organ 
of Lenin) in the Moscow area ... a number of working women 
have sung in the church choirs. In almost all the churches of 
Moscow there is a so-called nucleus of women.” Yaroslavsky gives 
instances of religious obscurantism taking the form of spiritualist 
stances. 

Returning to the weakness of his own army, Yaroslavsky 
quotes Zhdanov, Stalin’s deputy in Leningrad, as saying that 
many of the Godless have turned from militant into peaceful 
Godless, and asking whether they have not concluded some kind of 
“ an alliance with God.” The work of the first years (he is going 
back to 1918) undoubtedly led to very great successes. He recalls 
the Komsomol Easter, the Komsomol Christmas, the largely 
attended debates for instance between Lunacharsky and Bishop 
Vvedensky; but all this relates to a very definite period, which 
was the earliest in Communist rule, and he passes on to the great 
indifference which has followed. He again vigorously rebuts certain 
current theories, as for instance that religion is dying out of itself 
or, again, that as there are few individual peasants left, there are 
few believers. 

” There is another mischievous theory that only old men and 
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women are believers. This is not true.” And he complains that 
the komsomol has done no work among youthful believers. “ It ia 
true that the former social roots of religion have been undermined, 
but religion has still many followers. The religious organisations 
are drawing into their church councils a new nucleus. They try to 
attract workmen and kolhoz fanners and women.” Meanwhile “ in 
the Moscow area, for instance, almost all regional councils of the 
Godless have been liquidated. . . . Some of our Moscow comrades 
think that a mass Union is not needed.” Lectures, he insists, are 
not enough, as one cannot tell what has been the effect on the 
audience. Spade work is required. In particular he asks that the 
occasion of the elections should be used extensively for anti- 
religious propaganda, which we may think is a very different and 
much more legitimate method than those previously employed. 
He declares that “it is absolutely right that priests have the 
franchise.” He quotes Stalin himself as having said at the Eighth 
Congress: “ Not all former kulaks, white guards, or priests are 

hostile to the Soviet Union.Among the believers there is an 

enormous number of workmen and kolhoz farmers; that they have 
not yet known how to free themselves from the deceit of religion, 
is not their fault. We ought to help them and not count them as 
enemies. The leaders of the church are also very various. . . . 
Among the priests there are men who do not engage in any direct 
conflict with the Soviet Union, and it would be wrong to regard 
them as enemies or as counter-revolutionaries.” He quotes an 
Archpriest Pospelov, as having written : “ The Soviet Government, 
existing in our country with the de facto agreement or recognition 
of the people, is not only lawful, but is a government established by 
God, and the successes of socialist construction are a sign of God's 
good will to it.” We are closely reminded of the words used by the 
most notable of present-day champions of Russian Christianity, 
Father Sergius Bulgakov, once a leading Communist. I quote from 
his “ Judas or Saul?” 11 He describes the anti-religious movement 
among the Communists as having “ arisen on the basis of a search 
for the truth of life, for the kingdom of God on earth with 
an apocalyptic tenseness of faith in the future and with a sincere 
desire to realise it. And we may hope," he adds, “ that this will for 
the future is not displeasing to God, and will not be turned to 
shame.” 

When speaking of churchmen abroad, Yaroslavsky writes: 
“ There are priests standing particularly close to the masses among 

11 Slavonic and East European Review, Vol. IX, No. 27. 
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the lower clergy who come out with quite opposite declarations (to 
those of the supporters of capitalism). Ought we to 
No we ought not." He sums up : “In our anti-religious propaganda 
we should observe the instruction of our programme to avoid any 
unnecessary roughness, to listen closely to the mass, to know and 
study its moods: not to repulse believers, but help them to free 
themselves from the influence of religion.” 


Such are the very valuable indications as to the present state of 
this struggle in Russia which we obtain from this highly informed 
article. It is, as Mr. Yaroslavsky points out, very different from 
that of the earlier days. The time of open conflict appears to be 
past. The period when the Communists definitely attacked the 
marriage tie and more than indulged indiscipline in children is also 
over. The State has called for the strengthening of that tie. 
Notices posted all over the schools insist on respect for parents, 
teachers and elders; and the lesson has been effectively brought 
home by the severe measures now adopted against youthful hooligan¬ 
ism and the call to parents to assist in removing this evil. Trotsky 
in his bitter book. The Revolution Betrayed, utters the taunt: " Along 
with the seventh, the fifth commandment is also fully restored to its 
rights—as yet, to be sure, without any reference to God.” 1 * The 
Communist League of Youth—reinforced, it would appear, by many 
of those who were once waifs and strays and have since undergone the 
Soviet training, has become a very exacting school of character—as 
we have seen, drawing tributes from priests themselves. Its 
insistence on ethics has been definitely emphasised as a substitute for 
religion; but even among young Communists themselves it has been 
felt that there is something still lacking. 

After all, the attack on religion is a greater failure, the more 
fanatical it becomes. We return to the confession of Lunacharsky in 
1928 that " religion is like a nail, and the harder you hit it the deeper 
it goes into the wood.” Personally, I have no doubt whatever that, 
for those who have adhered to their religion, it has a much deeper 
meaning than it ever had before; and in times when—as Yaroslavsky 
has mentioned and as we know only too well from other sources— 
belief has been the occasion of definite sufferings or privations, his 
statement that probably two thirds of the country population and' one 
third of that of the towns are still believers sets a standard which it 
might well be difficult to equal in any other country, for instance, in 
our own, where, if all that was nominal or fictitious were struck away, 
11 Page 148. The Revolution Betrayed ; by Leon Trotsky. 
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we should be proud to be able to quote the same figures. It has to be 
remembered that all this cooling off, of which Yaroslavsky writes, has 
been a feature of precisely that period since the State in 1929 passed 
over from non-religious instruction in schools to anti-religious. 
Russians are clever, and Russian children are clever; and what is one 
to expect from a repetition week by week and year by year of a 
statement that there is no God, but a sense in the listener that there 
is here some weakness which the teacher is trying to cover? Why 
should one be talking all this time about God, if He did not really 
exist? 

In all my own conversations with Russians I have felt a genuine 
and vigorous enthusiasm, not only in the speaker but in myself, when 
we have been talking of how the limitless resources of one of the 
richest sixths of the world are now being utilised as never before, and 
not for the profit of any millionaires, but of the whole community; 
and I have in the same way felt in any discussions of the question of 
religion, that the speaker almost knew himself to be at a disadvantage 
in the necessity of so much argument, explanation and even special 
pleading. I derived the same impression from my visits to anti- 
religious museums in Moscow and Leningrad. It was a case that had 
to be made out at all costs. The actual work of religion in human¬ 
ising society had to be left entirely without recognition. The life 
of the actual founder of our religion disappeared all together, and so 
did those first wonderful three hundred years when the Christian was 
the under-dog and when persecution by precisely the most far- 
seeing of the Roman emperors failed to prevent it from making its 
conquest from below, the conquest of the European community 
from bottom to top. Everything has to be concentrated on an 
eclectic accumulation of examples of the misuse of religion for 
purposes which would wound most deeply the conscience of the 
Christian himself. The picture displayed of the persecutors of the 
Inquisition says nothing of the faith and firmness of those who died 
as martyrs to their religions. After all, Jesus Christ was what is 
now called a proletarian, lived and worked with and for the poor, 
and for that reason was condemned, as a revolutionary, to the 
death of a slave by one of the most powerful of capitalist systems 
known to history. 


Bernard Pares. 



THE JUGOSLAV CONSTITUTIONAL 
PROBLEM 
i 

The c onstit utional problem in the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes, proclaimed on i December, 1918, and formally 
recognised by the Peace Treaties, had found its normal and regular 
solution in 1921, when a freely elected Constituent Assembly voted 
the Constitution of 28 June, 1921. From the legal point of view, 
this first Jugoslav Constitution was the work of two political 
factors, the nation and the Crown. It may be regarded as a 
compromise between the will of the nation and the royal power, 
a compromise all the more remarkable because it was obtained by 
mutual good will and to the satisfaction of the two parties con¬ 
cerned. The definitive and complete text of the Constitution of 
1921 was passed by 233 votes, that is, by a majority consisting of 
more than half the total number of 412 deputies. It was not a 
simple majority of voters, but a real majority of popular repre¬ 
sentatives. None the less, it had from the political point of view 
a serious defect. The majority of the Croat deputies had not only 
not voted for this Constitution, but had abstained from all share 
in the work of the Constituent. The unitary and centralist organi¬ 
sation of the Jugoslav State, as it emerged from the deliberations of 
the Constituent of 1921, was not to the taste of the Croats, and was 
the reason why these deputies refused to collaborate with a body 
which from the outset seemed little disposed, and which indeed 
really was not at all disposed, to consider specific Croat demands. 
They would have preferred to give the State a federal or auton¬ 
omous character, such as would take account of Serb and Croat 
peculiarities and correspond better to Croat national sentiment. 

The opposition of the Croats to the centralist regime adopted 
in 1921 ended in 1925, after seven years of verbal controversy and 
passionate discussion. In that year the Croats, united in the 
Peasant Party and led by their chief Stephen Radid, decided to 
come to Belgrade, to recognise formally the Constitution of 1921, 
and to form within the Serbian Radical Party a Serbo-Croat 
governmental coalition, such as would guarantee in practice the 
parity and equality of Serb and Croat throughout the political life 
of the new state. 

We may leave aside the reasons why this coalition of the 
greatest Serb and the most powerful Croat political parties, so 
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intelligently conceived and so well realised kt practice, did not 

produce the results expected on both sides. Hie important point 
for our present inquiry that the Constitution of x$ai, after the 
Serbo-Croat agreement of 1925 and after the formal adhesion of 
Croats to the unitary idea as a fundamental law of fjhe country, 
was generally accepted and recognised. It might be criticised for 
its excessive centralisation, but this was a matter of opinion and 
of opportunism, and it was not possible to reject the Constitution . 
as such, since it had been legally voted by the people, sanctioned 
by the Crown and freely accept©! by the majority of the Croats 
in 1925. Thus the prestige and authority of the Constitution of 
1921 was incontestable; and this may be judged by a concrete 
example which is worth quoting. When in July 1921, after the 
death of Peter I, his son, the late Regent Alexander, announced his 
accession to the nation in a proclamation countersigned by the 
Cabinet, he said that he did so in virtue of Article 56 of the Consti¬ 
tution (that which regulates the succession to the throne). This 
was a solemn confirmation that the Constitution represented the 
real source, not only of the political rights of the nation, but also 
of the sovereign right of the monarch. 

On 6 January, 1928, however, King Alexander, ill-advised by 
his immediate entourage and for reasons into which we cannot 
enter here, abrogated the Constitution and proclaimed a dictator¬ 
ship. In suppressing political liberties, the national representation 
and the independence of the Courts, King Alexander had concen¬ 
trated into his own hands at once the legislative, the administrative 
and the judicial power. It is perhaps not superfluous to note that 
in proclaiming the Dictatorship he had placed himself outside the 
Constitution, since it accorded neither to people nor to King the 
right to abolish it. Articles 125 and 126 of the Constitution provided 
for the possibility of modifying the constitutional clauses, but 
solely by agreement between King and Parliament, and according 
to a special procedure regulated by the Constitution itself. Now 
King Alexander had abolished the whole Constitution, without any 
agreement with Parliament. Article 127 authorises Parliament to 
suspend certain sections of the Constitution, relating to political 
liberties, in the event of war or mobilisation; but when the Coup 
d'Etat of 6 January, 1929, was executed, there was neither war 
nor mobilisation in Jugoslavia. Besides, if Parliament was autho¬ 
rised to suppress provisionally certain constitutional guarantees, 
under the form of a special law, the King alone did not possess this 
prerogative. Thus the act of 6 January was an altogether uncon- 
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stitutional act, executed in violation of the Constitution; and the 
King had no authority for proclaiming his will as the supreme law 
of the country. Without examining the political motives which 
un der lay King Alexander's action, it may be recalled that the 
defenders of the dictatorial regime had invoked in favour of the 
King the state of dire necessity in which he found himself in 1929. 
Without pvamining the validity of this claim, it may be considered 
as. a fact that the King acted contrary to the Constitution, and 
was helped in his anti-constitutional attack by the Army and a 
certain number of politicians. He had succeeded in imposing his 
will upon the country, and his power was very real. But the 
realities of the situation did not correspond with the formal text of 
the Constitution of 1921, by virtue of which King Alexander 
exercised the royal power. 

After two years of dictatorship, the King decided to return 
to a constitutional and legal system. But instead of restoring the 
Constitution of 1921, which alone could be reasonably regarded 
as the true national charter, he committed a fresh blunder by 
trying to impose upon the country a constitutional law of his own. 
Without consulting anyone, without any help from the people, he 
drew up of his own accord, with a few close collaborators, a new 
Constitution which was proclaimed on 3 September, 1931, and 
imposed upon the country—as before, with the aid of the Army and 
the bureaucracy. This new Constitution, “ promulgated " (octroyie) 
by the King, was based exclusively on the royal power, and its 
validity depended on real facts. From the juridical and political 
standpoint, the Constitution of 1931 differs from that of 1921 in 
two essential points. It sensibly increased the effective power 
of the King, and correspondingly reduced the rights and powers 
of the people. The parliamentary regime was virtually abolished, 
and the executive, represented by the King, rendered all-powerful. 
Secondly, it divided the country into nine provinces large enough 
to develop on autonomous lines, but gave to them a centralist 
organisation modelled on that of Tsarist Russia. The provincial 
Bans or Governors represent the central power of Belgrade, and 
this in every manifestation of power and in every sphere of polite 
life. It is this constitution which is still in force in Jugoslavia and 
which now has to be liquidated by a regular constitutional reform. 

In actual fact, no one in Jugoslavia seriously considers that the 
constitutional problem has been finally solved by the Constitution 
of 1931. Its predecessor, that of 1921, had the great defect of not 
having been voted by the Croats, and though they recognised it in 
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1925, they never concealed their antipathy for its excessive central" 
isation; which in their view wiped out the whole past of Croatia. 
Now that of 1931 has a double defect. It was desired neither by 
the Serbs nor by the Croats, and may indeed be said to be equally 
distasteful to both. The demand for a new constitutional charter 
is almost universal in Jugoslavia, though for different reasons. 
The Croats insist above all upon the desirability of a federal 
organisation of the state, such as would guarantee the autonomy 
of the Croat districts. The Serbs accept in principle the autonomy 
of the Croat districts, but one which would not imply the division 
of Jugoslavia into several states. The new Constitution should be 
presented as a work of Serbo-Croat agreement, as a compromise 
between the unitary and federal ideas. Moreover the Serbs and 
Croats are in perfect agreement as to the general character of the 
future Constitution. Both insist on the necessity for a liberal 
Constitution, according political liberties and guaranteeing the 
parliamentary regime. The constitutional problem thus posed 
would not seem to be insoluble. It is in the main a question of 
realising a Serbo-Croat entente, without which the position of 
Jugoslavia will never be consolidated, and on the other hand of 
re-establishing equilibrium between people and Crown, by restoring 
the rights of the national representative and reducing the pre¬ 
rogatives of the Crown to the normal level of parliamentary 
monarchies. 


II 

Two difficulties of a very special order have arisen, and seem 
likely to delay, if not entirely to arrest, the activity of political 
circles in favour of a new constitution. 

The first of these is raised by the Regency, which is said to 
consider that it lacks the power to proceed to modifications of 
the existing constitutional regime. According to statements made 
in circles close to the Court, it does not regard itself as the formal 
titulary of the royal power, and merely exercises a provisional 
mandate till the majority of the future King. The Regents, in this 
view, have the power to represent the King under the existing 
Constitution; but not being themselves the Crown, they could 
not consent to a complete change of the Constitution. Only the 
King when of full age can discuss and decide a question so important 
and vital for the country and the dynasty. It should, however, be 
noted that hitherto the Regency has made no formal declaration 
in this sense. Constitutional reform has not been presented to it 
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in such a form as would compel it to take up 
“ question can be freely diseased. Jwo 

Of \fcwlxe at issue, the one political, the other juridical « »««* 
From the political side it may be adnutted A^ the q^ 
open to discussion and that the opinions hitherto e^rrased me 
Metrically opposed to each other. It is ch^cta^ *^ 1 
two theses can be defended by solid arguments. The one holds 
that the Regents are merely mandatories of the future ^ng by 
virtue of the existing constitution and in their own view. They 
replace the King in the normal exercise of the royal power. They 
do not act in their own name, but in that of the future King. In 
this quality as mandatories, they are well able to take the necessary 
decisions foreseen by the Constitution, and to act as substitutes 
for the King. But when vaster questions are at stake, such as the 
general status of the King and of the dynasty in the State, and of 
the fun dam ental problem of the character of the State and its 
organisation on unitary or federal lines, then their powers would 
be inadequate. They are not qualified to represent the King as 
such and to assume the real responsibility of the Crown. Hence it 
is necessary to wait till the King comes of age and can himself 


assume responsibility. 

The partisans of the opposite view, on the contrary, insist that 
it is in the interest of the future King and of the dynasty as a whole 
that the system inaugurated on 6 January, 1929, and regarded 
as an error from the true dynastic standpoint, should be definitely 
liquidated. They consider that it would be far preferable that the 
young King should mount the throne, free from all memories of 
a regime hostile to the people and to the national will. He would 
then reign under normal conditions, and according to the rules, 
which guarantee the stability of the monarchy and the necessary 
balance between the forces of the nation and authority of the 
Crown. It is added that the supreme interests of the State Hem?md 
a speedy solution of the constitutional problem, and that it should 
not be postponed solely because of the minority of the future King. 
It is a matter of state which will not brook delay; public affairs 
must be regulated at the moment when they become ripe for 
solution. As soon as there is an agreement between the political 
parties, that is, as soon as the popular representatives reach a 
generally acceptable solution in principle, and, above all, as soon 
as the Croats are in a position to put forward a constitu tiona l 
platform acceptable to the Serbs, it is not clear for what reasons the 
Crown could oppose the elaboration and prom ulg ation of the 
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new Constitution. Nor is lit proved, even from the standpoint of 
tile dynasty, that a Regency composed of three persons, one of 
■whom belongs to the dynasty itself, while the other two were pre¬ 
sumably selected by King Alexander for their loyalty to the 
„ dynasty, should be less capable of safeguarding and upholding the 
interests of the Crown and dynasty than a King who had only just 
reached his majority and still lacked experience of affairs of state. 
We are here reproducing the arguments invoked on both sides, 
without wishing to comment upon them or to give them any special 
political signification. What is certain is that there is something to 
be said for the reasoning of both sides. 

From the juridical or legal side, the constitutional problem 
assumes a different aspect. The rights of the Regents as holders 
of the royal power are not limited by the present Constitution. 
The three Regents represent the King, and in the opinion of the 
jurists they possess the formal right to carry out modifications of 
the Constitution also, though it is true that these do not belong 
to the normal and regular functions of the Regency. But abnormal 
conditions in the country may impose exceptional solutions. Now 
no clause of the existing Constitution forbids the Regents to modify 
or even to change it altogether, if state interests should demand 
this. On this point no doubt is possible. The legal aspect being 
quite dear, the question resolves itself into a political one. Are 
the Regents to help the country to extricate itself from its diffi¬ 
culties and return to normal, or are they bound to uphold the 
present system whatever happens ? This is a grave problem which 
they can only decide on their own responsibility, which will, 
however, be less grave in proportion as they remain in harmony 
with the will and sentiments of the people. 


The second difficulty which prevents constitutional reform 
relates to the demand of the Croat leader Dr. Ma£ek that the 
present Constitution should be abolished and a new one drawn up 
as if that of 1931 had never existed. The Croats do not admit a 
mere modification of the Constitution of 1931, nor even the adoption 
of an entirely new one on the present basis and according to 
existing procedure. They decline to continue the present system, 
they want to create a new one; and this is why they demand as 
the first step the total abolition of the Constitution of 1931. 

This demand requires explanation, for it has given rise to various 
explanations and has even been treated by some unduly severe 
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critics as a threat to the very existence of the Jugoslav State. Certain 
circles in Belgrade affirm that those who demand the suppression 
of the constitution of the state are thereby aiming at its existence. 
The question thus posed has caused a certain confusion, and the 
Croat demand has provoked in Serbia certain unfriendly and 
entirely negative rejoinders. The unfavourable view of the Croat 
demand seemed to be confirmed by the interpretation given in 
Zagreb political circles, in the sense that the internal situation of 
Jugoslavia must be brought back to that which prevailed on 
i December, 1918, the day when the union of the Kingdoms of 
Serbia and Montenegro with Croatia and other districts of Austria- 
Hungary in a State of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes was proclaimed. 
The Croats would thus ask to move backwards to a situation which 
existed before the creation of Jugoslavia, or on the day of its 
creation. In some Serbian political circles, an attempt has been made 
to draw the disastrous conclusion that, by putting forward such a 
demand, they wished to indicate that they did not recognise the 
Union and that it was the Union which they wished to challenge. 
The Croats thus accept Jugoslav unity in a conditional manner, 
which means that they also reckon with the possibility of separating 
from the Serbs, if the latter should prove recalcitrant in face of 
Croat demands. 

If this were the dominant idea in the mind of the Croat leaders, 
and if they really wished to challenge the Union of Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes; if they did not admit the creation of Jugoslavia as 
a definite and unchangeable fact, then any conversations with the 
Croat representatives would assume another complexion. We do 
not, and cannot, believe it. But even if the Croat leaders were to 
fall into the error of steering the Croat movement in this negative 
direction of opposition to the Jugoslav idea, it would still be 
necessary to regard this as a regrettable aberration, which would 
not, however, have the results counted upon by certain Croat 
extremists. Indeed it is not proved that the leaders of a nation 
possess, in their quality of leaders, the right to lead their own 
country into ruin. The destiny of the Croats is indissolubly bound 
up with that of the Serbs. The Croats must live in one community 
with their Serb and Slovene brothers, sufficiently free and strong to 
maintain an independent life, fully conscious of their own indivi¬ 
duality and of special features which do not affect the idea of 
union. I venture to add here that the extremist claim referred to 
above would render useless all negotiations with those who had the 
*mire pensde of a dissolution of the Jugoslav State and the creation 
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of an independent Croatia, inhabited only by Croats. There may 
well be individuals in Croatia who cherish this view, but it may 
be affirmed, in all sincerity, that these extremists form only a small 
minority. The great majority of Croats stand behind their 
acknowledged chief Dr. Ma£ek, and only aim at the reorganisation 
of Jugoslavia on a new basis differing from the centralism of today 
and treating the Croat individuality as something closely akin 
to the Serb and Slovene, but not entirely identical with them. 
Dr. Ma£ek has on more than one occasion publicly made clear his 
attitude on this capital point. 1 may add that in my conversations 
with him, even when the most delicate subjects were under 
discussion, I never noticed any sign of separatist tendencies. It 
is only people without any understanding either for the psychology 
or the special outlook of the Croats who could put a separatist 
interpretation upon their demands. I therefore confidently repeat 
that Jugoslavia as such is not put in question by the Croats. 

As a dear proof of this assertion, I would recall a highly 
significant fact which speaks for itself. In speaking of the future 
Constitution, the Croats constantly repeat that they do not wish 
to discuss the existence of the Jugoslav State and that they accept 
in advance the monarchist form and the Serbian dynasty of 
Kara George. So striking a proof of their attachment to the Union 
should suffice to remove all suspidons as to the essential character 
of the Croat demands for the reconstruction of Jugoslavia. But 
if the Croats really do not seek to weaken, and, still less, to break 
up Jugoslavia, for what reasons do they insist upon the abolition 
of the existing Constitution as a preliminary step, and a return to 
the state of things which prevailed before 1 December, 1918? Is 
it not more natural simply to demand in the first place a new 
Constitution more in keeping with Croat ideas of common life, and 
is not the procedure by which we arrive at this a secondary matter ? 
The Croats think that the procedure proposed by them is inevitable 
if a Serbo-Croat compromise is to be reached, and regard this 
question of procedure as very important from the angle of Croat 
national amour propre, which they beg the Serbs to understand. 
It is useless to add that by this demand they have no thought 
of doing any injustice to the Serbs or Slovenes; they merely 
consider it the best method of proving the equality and parity of 
all three branches. 

To explain this Croat attitude and the reasons for Zagreb’s 
insistence on the preliminary abolition of the Constitution, it is not 
superfluous to quote their answer to the criticisms put forward in 
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certain Serbian circles. They argue that its abrogation would in 
no way affect the existence or solidity of the State. In abrogating 
a law, even a constitutional law, one is not abrogating the State 
as such. Moreover, they point out that the State of the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes, as created on 1 December, 1918, managed to exist 
quite well for two and a half years without possessing s written 
constitution. Jugoslavia only got her first constitution in X92X, 
yet no one could assert that the State did not exist before that 
date. A State regularly formed and fulfilling all the necessary 
conditions of existence, does not need a written and formal 
constitution; and in this connection the Croats quote the example 
of England, a constitutional state par excellence, which lacks a 
written constitution. 

There is yet another argument worth citing, against the 
criticism of Croat claims. Those who oppose the abolition of the 
constitution of 1931 on the ground that it would strike at the very 
existence of the State, are just those who applauded the abolition 
of the Constitution of 1921 by King Alexander on 6 January, X929. 
Now, the Constitution of 1921 had been regularly voted by the 
national representatives, whereas that of 1931 was promulgated by 
the will of the monarch. If the one act did not injure the State, 
it is abundantly clear that the abolition of a law imposed by the 
King upon his people will not provoke any serious protest among 
the masses, especially when they know that it is to be replaced by 
another more in keeping with their wishes. 

The main reason for the Croat demand of abolition is that 
they cannot admit any constitutional charter for the common 
state, which does not bear the Croat signature. Here we are 
confronted by a question of principle to which the Croats attach 
much value. It is not to deprive Jugoslavia altogether of a consti¬ 
tution that they demand the revocation of that of 1931, as they 
had formerly demanded the abolition of that of 1921; on the 
contrary they desire to see the State purified from anything that 
does not emanate from the concentrated will of Serbs and Croats. 

IV 

At first the difficulty caused by the demand for special pro¬ 
cedure seemed insurmountable, and did indeed greatly deter the 
conversations between representatives of the Serb parties and the 
Croat leaders. But in recent months, as a result of a very frank 
and full exchange of views, a compromise seems to have been found 
between the Croat thesis of the necessity of ab olishing the Consti- 
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tutiop of 1931, and the Serb view of the danger of touching, even 
indirectly, die existence of Jugoslavia as an independent State. 
The solution reached is very ingenious and seems to have been 
approved by Dr. Mafiek. The Croats, to give a striking proof of the 
sincerity of their arguments and of their lack of ulteribr, motives 
in demanding tabula rasa, have accepted the Serb suggestion that 
a provisional Constitution should be proclaimed at the moment 
of abolishing that of 1931, thus avoiding any constitutional 
interregnum or vacuum. The interval between the suppression of 
the old and the voting of the new by a Constituent Assembly could 
not be fixed in advance, and in view of Jugoslav political habits 
might be somewhat prolonged; it would therefore be filled by a 
provisional Constitution, proclaimed by the Regency, but bearing 
the signature of all the national leaders, that is, of all the party 
chiefs possessed of a Teal backing among the people. This 
document would be very short, and would be limited to the main 
rules indispensable for the normal functioning of the State. It 
would be superseded at the moment when the new Constitution 
was voted by a majority of Serbian deputies, Croat deputies and 
Slovene deputies. 

What the Croats demand is, that it should in future be dear 
to everyone that nothing can be done by the sole will of the Serbs, 
and that all public life in the united State shall bear the marks of 
their equality and parity. This is obviously stressed for psycho¬ 
logical reasons, but these possess a very special juridical and 
political value in Croat eyes. It is really a question of moral satis¬ 
faction, and this the Serbs must grant freely and gladly to their 
Croat kinsmen, especially as it can clearly do no harm to the united 
State. It seems indeed that nothing will contribute more to the 
consolidation of the State, than the spontaneous adhesion of the 
Croats. Thus the difficulty on procedure does not seem insoluble, 
and the Serbs must yield on this point. They will probably not 
make serious difficulties, if once they see that a real agreement 
is possible on the fundamental issues of internal organisation. 

V 

It remains to consider whether the Serbs and Croats can agree 
to give to Jugoslavia an internal organisation corresponding not 
only to the special wishes of the three ethnical groups, the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes, but at the same time guaranteeing the 
development and solidity of the State. Is the rapprochment between 
the Serbian Opposition Bloc and the Croat leader Dr. Ma&ek far 
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enough advanced to assure agreementupon the orgamsa^ of 
SLia ? An agreement on the various aspects of the consti¬ 
tutional problem will not be easy to attain, for on both 
are numerous extremists who are opposed to any intermediary 
solution and try to impose their own special Serb or Croat view. 
The Serbian extremists would like to cultivate an integral Jugodav 
idea, without taking any account of the Croats 
Croats dream of a separatist solution. It is certain that a Constituent 
rSd have a better chance of fulfilling its task, if there were 
a preliminary agreement between the political parties on the 
essential principles of internal organisation. Some Serbian politi¬ 
cians while desiring an entente, would prefer that before a 
Constituent Assembly was convoked, the broad lines of the Jugoslav 
Constitution should be laid down in advance; otherwise they fear 
serious difficulties in the Assembly itself. This opinion is very 
reasonable, but unfortunately it cannot be put into practice. 
Firstly, for ideological reasons, if the democratic platform be upheld 
and if the country is to have a constitutional charter based on 
a Serbo-Croat entente in all fundamental questions, it is indis¬ 
pensable that this should be the work of real popular representatives. 
Such an entente can only be reached in a freely elected Parliament. 
The idea that the chiefs of the Serbian parties should accept in 
advance the Croat demands, without consulting the masses and 
learnin g their views, seems altogether impracticable to men who 
have always been accustomed to work in conjunction with the 
people. 

It must not, however, be deduced from this that the Serbs and 
Croats are very far from agreement. What is indispensable to 
re-establish mutual confidence and overcome Croat fears has 
already been accepted by the Serb Opposition Bloc. They have 
freely abandoned the principle of an absolute majority, and admit 
that the future Constitution can only be valid if it has- been voted 
by a majority in each of the three groups, Serb, Croat or Slovene. 
In other words, the new constitution, if it is to have a truly Jugoslav 
character, must be voted by all three branches of the nation. At 
the moment, the Serb politicans could not go beyond this point; 
they have no right to commit themselves further in questions of 
internal order, without consulting the electors upon whom they 
ultimately depend. This is a matter of indispensable prudence, if 
a real agreement is to be reached. The controversy as to the division 
of Jugoslavia into several autonomous regions, as to the number 
and boundaries of these regions, as to the juridical status of the 
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autonomous bodies, as to relations between these regions and the 1 
State, etc.—all this is not very simple to think out and organise. 
We must know what the true representatives of the people desire, 
and how they represent the political structure of Jugoslavia. 

One thing, however, is certain, that in view of the odtlook of 
the Croat and Serb masses, the two extremist solutions of the 
constitutional problem cannot be envisaged without endangering 
the civil peace and the foreign security of the country. The first 
lays down the principle of integral Jugoslav unity and complete 
centralism as the basis of all political life, and only admits the 
existence of a single nation, already blended so completely that 
there are no Serbs, Croats or Slovenes, but simply and solely 
Jugoslavs. According to this theory, there are not merely no Serb, 
Croat or Slovene communities, but not even individuals bearing 
these names, and hence in organising the country no account must 
be taken of special traditions or communities. 

The second extreme solution rests on the opposite theory of the 
existence of three different peoples, the Serb, the Croat and the 
Slovene, each forming an independent national State, and the three 
having to agree upon their union in a Confederation. This Con¬ 
federation would only be concerned with safeguarding certain 
common interests and would have no power beyond what these 
three States choose to accord it. The whole organisation of the 
Jugoslav State would in that case rest upon the theory of three 
separate peoples, each maintaining their national individuality 
and their special mentality. Even in the future the Jugoslav 
national idea would be excluded from the sphere of political 
reality. 

Neither of these extreme solutions can count upon the free 
; consent of a majority of either Serbs or Croats. To adopt one or 
>. the other it would be necessary to employ force, in other words it 
'■ would have to be imposed upon the country. To escape from such 

* an impasse, an intermediate solution must be sought, taking account 
j of Croat particularism and assuring to the Croats complete auto- 
f nomy for all matters of local or regional interest, without impinging 
l upon the essential functions of the State. If a Serbo-Croat entente 
■' is impossible either on a basis of unrestricted centralism or of pure 

* confederation, we must have recourse to something between these 
( two extremes, to some kind of provincial self-government, regional 
? autonomy, or, rather, regional federalism, with a strong central 
| federal power. The boundaries between these various types of 
; composite State are not easy to define, but in the Jugoslav p are 
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it should be quite posable to find a special system corresponding 
to the necessities of the nation. Above all,, the delimitation of 
provinces and the apportionment of powers will not be difficult, if 
on the one hand any idea of confederation, and, on the other, of 
/••ntraiiem, domination or preponderance is carefully avoided. 
Jugoslavia needs a political organisation in which the idea of any 
land of hegemony has no place, and in which every district and 
branch of the nation finds suitable scope for the development of 
its own peculiarities, within the framework of a single State and 
an «ni trA nation. This is not impossible, if only Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes really desire it, in all loyalty and sincerity. 

If, on the other hand, a positive agreement between Serbs and 
Croats should prove impossible owing to Serb intransigeance, or 
again owing to Croat demands in excess of the autonomy compatible 
with State unity, the result would indeed be deplorable. Such 
an issue must at all costs be avoided, for if it came, it would 
be the proof that national passions are not yet appeased and 
that the necessary calm with which to judge the vital interests of 
both Serbs and Croats is still lacking. Constitutional reform would 
in that case have to be adjourned till better times, but sooner or 
later it must come. Jugoslavia, such as her structure and ethnical 
elements have made her, can neither develop her internal forces 
nor assure her future, save by close collaboration between Serbs 
and Croats. 

Lazar MarkovkS. 

[The above article was written and submitted to us in September. 
On 8 October an Agreement was reached between the Croat Peasant 
Party and the three Serbian Opposition parties, which undoubtedly 
marks a new stage in the internal development of Jugoslavia. We 
thought it both right and necessary to append the full text of this 
Agreement, which is the best commentary on Dr. Markovid’s statesman¬ 
like article. —Ed.] 

The Radical People's Party, the Democratic Party, and the Agrarian 
Party on the one hand, the Croat Peasant Party and the Independent 
Democratic Party, reunited in the Peasant Democratic Coalition, on the 
other hand, have reached the following Agreement. 

I. Starting from the principle of democracy, we mndfcr the 
Sovereignty of the People as the basis of every State organisation, and the 
people as the source of all power. 

II. The Constitution of 28 June, 1921, was voted without the Croats. 
The Constitution of 3 September, 1931, has no moral validity, for it is 
opposed to fundamental democratic principles and it was promulgated 
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not wily without the Croats and against the Croats, but also without the 
Serbs and against the Serbs. A Government which roots upon a Constitution 
unilaterally proclaimed, and which leans upon a mock Parliament, has no 
authority either among Croats or among Serbs. 

III. We are agreed that it is indispensable to set up anew constitutional 
order, which must be founded on principles of popular self government, 
and must be realised as the common work of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes. 

IV. Our parties, conscious of representing both the Serb people and the 
Croat people, are of opinion that the last moment has come for ending, 
once and for all, all un-democratic regimes, and for giving to the Croats, 
Serbs, and Slovenes, the possibility of organising their State by agreement, 
for the equal satisfaction of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. 

The sole just path leading to this goal is that the direction of the State 
should be assumed by a popular Government, composed of representatives 
of all these political parties which are genuinely rooted in the people. 
Such a Government, in agreement with the Crown, should, on the very 
day of its accession to power : 

(A) Proclaim a provisional Fundamental Law of Jugoslavia, by which 
at the same time the Constitution of 3 September, 1931, would be abolished. 
This Fundamental Law will comprise the essential principles of the State, 
which are outside discussion, and it will remain in force, until the new 
Constitution takes effect. The Fundamental Law shall include the following 
provisions—Jugoslavia is a hereditary, constitutional and parliamentary 
Monarchy; in Jugoslavia King Peter II, of the Karagjorgjevid dynasty, 
reigns; until the King's majority the royal power is exercised by the 
Regency; civil and political liberties are protected, and the system of 
parliamentary government is guaranteed; and the Constitutional Assembly 
shall vote by the decision of a majority so composed as to include a majority 
of the Serb, a majority of the Croat and a majority of the Slovene, deputies 
to the Constituent. 

(B) Proclaim on the same day an equitable and democratic electoral 
system and decree elections for a Constituent Assembly. The Government 
shall ensure every guarantee that the elections for the Constituent may be 
carried out freely, in such a manner that the real will of the people may 
find full expression. 

The Government shall be responsible to the Constituent Assembly, 
according to the principles of parliamentarism. 

V. The said parties constitute, in the spirit of this Agreement, a Bloc 
for common struggle, with a view to realising and applying the political 
and State programme contained in this Agreement. 

Zagreb-Belgrade, 8 October, 1937. 

(Signed) Dr. Vlatko MaCek. Aca StanojbvhS. 

Adam PribiCevkS. Ljuba DAVuxmd. 

Jovan JovANOvid. 



national minorities in 

EUROPE.—VIII 

THE GERMANS OF SOUTH TIROL 

In 1928 the present writer had a conversation with the then 
Austrian Chancellor, Monsignor Seipel, on conditions in South Tirol. 
After a brief reference to current grievances, Dr. Seipel suddenly 
turned to another part of the problem, namely the question of a 
revision of the Brenner frontier. With an emphasis and cheerful 
confidence which amazed me, he explained in some detail his firm 
conviction that South Tirol would be restored to Austria. He 
based his hope upon Italy’s need for colonies. The Italians, he 
argued, were good colonists and in contrast to other nations, had a 
special gift for making land productive. They were accustomed to a 
hot climate and thanks to their thrifty habits were specially suited 
for colonisation. At the division of territory under the Peace 
Treaties Italy had not received her due, but sooner or later her need 
for more land was certain to be satisfied, and then would come the 
moment when the South Tirolese question could and must be solved 
by its restoration to Austria. When the writer said goodbye, 
Seipel with a very cheerful expression on his face pressed his hand 
and repeated: " Reassure yourself, we shall get back South 
Tirol.” 

This incident is worth recording for two reasons. In the first 
place it is obvious that in Seipel’s foreign policy South Tirol was 
a very important aspiration, which he linked up with the major 
currents among the states of Europe. At the same time we are 
entitled to assume that a statesman so well known for his sober and 
practical outlook and strictly rational methods, could only have 
reached such a conclusion on the basis of concrete grounds drawn 
from his relations in the international sphere. The first coincides 
with an observation clear to anyone who follows closely political 
life in Austria. Not only the North Tirolese, but the whole Austrian 
people feel the question of South Tirol to be " a burning wound ”— 
a phrase used by several statesmen. South Tirol is for Austria 
rich in common memories from many centuries. Close artistic and 
social contacts liked it with Innsbruck and Vienna, and its loss 
meant a weakening for Austria both economically and politically. 
Hence during the negotiations at St. Germain the Austrian delegation 
made special if unavailing efforts to save it from foreign rule. It is 
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trail to recall the reasoning and arguments then put forward by the 
Austrians. Above all they insisted on the principle laid down and 
promised by the Allied and Associated Powers as the basis of terri¬ 
torial change. They pointed out that the Italian annexation would 
be a breach of the principle of nationality. The district lying 
between the Brenner arid Salum, known as South Tirol, was purely 
German, inhabited by about 223,000 Germans and only 6,000 Italians. 
Moreover to the east of this purely German land there were in the 
Dolomite valleys 16,000 Ladines, who after centuries of union with 
Tirol had come to form a cultural unit with the Germans. On the 
other hand the territory lying to the south of Salum in Trentino was 
solidly Italian in character, and could be annexed in accordance 
with the principle of nationality, but never the German districts. 

The Austrian delegation also based its claim on the solemnly 
agreed principle of self-determination of peoples. The South 
Tirolese had put their last man into the fight against Italy during the 
World War. They had during the Armistice sent to President Wilson 
a memorandum signed by all the German and Ladine communes, 
protesting against the Italian claim to annex South Tirol—an 
attitude which showed clearly that they rejected Italian rule with all 
their strength. But the delegation also demanded a plebiscite in 
the event of any doubt as to the wishes of the Tirolese themselves. 

A point to which the Austrian delegation attached a special 
importance was Point Nine out of the " Fourteen Points ” laid 
down in President Wilson's peace programme of 8 January, 1918, 
which was accepted in the so-called Lansing Note of 5 November, 
1918, as the basis of peace negotiations. This Point ran as follows:— 
" A readjustment of the frontiers of Italy should be effected along 
clearly recognised lines of nationality." It could not be gainsaid 
that the Allied and Associated Powers had thus specifically bound 
themselves to reject Italy’s claim to the territory north of Salurn. 

It was known to the Austrians at that time that Italy based her 
demands on strategic grounds. In order to deprive them of such 
arguments, the Austrian delegation proposed that South Tirol 
should be neutralised in the same manner as the territory of Upper 
Savoy under the decisions of the Congress of Vienna in 1815. This 
idea had been worked out by the famous Austrian international 
jurist Heinrich Lammasch, who also made use of the personal 
connections which he had acquired in England and America in 
connection with the arbitration of the fishery dispute in the North 
Atlantic in order to save South Tirol. It was proved to the Allies 
that in the whole course of history there had never been a political 
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frontier on the Brenner. Already at the end of the ifth ceatwy, 
Bozen, in the heart of South Tirol, had belonged to Bavaria. The 
Schwabenspiegel, the German medieval law book, fixes the frontier 
between Ger mans and Italians a mile north of Trient, in other words 
south of Salum. At the beginning of modern times the national 
feeling of the South Tirolese was already so developed, that the town 
councils of Bozen and Meran in the year 1514 resolved that no 
Italian might acquire citizenship in these towns. 

In its direct communication with the Italian Government 
Austria also raised the possibility of a kind of " condominium " 
between Italy and Austria in South Tirol, in the event of Italy not 
being disposed to give up her claim entirely. 

All these efforts failed. The decision of the Allies assigned the 
whole territory south of the Brenner to the Italians; and they did 
not merely restrict themselves to the territory whose rivers flow 
towards the Adriatic, but also gave to Italy the beautiful Sextental, 
Innichen, which had been founded by the Bavarian duke Tassilo 
in the 8th century, and several villages on the Drave, whose waters 
flow into the Danube. This frontier was proposed in the last Note to 
the Austrian peace delegation on the sole ground of strategic 
expediency. The objection that in this case a purely German 
district was being handed over to Italy was met by the following 
declaration in Clemenceau's note of z September, 1919: " The 
Allied and Associated Powers are of the opinion that no change can 
be made in regard to the frontiers between Austria and Italy, as 
laid before the Austrian delegates in their peace conditions. 
According to the very definite declaration made by the Italian 
Prime Minister in the Roman Parliament the Government intends 
to carry out a wide and liberal policy towards its new German 
subjects in respect of language, culture and economic interests." 

A certain amount of light is thrown upon the previous history 
of this decision by the memoirs of various statesmen. On the one 
hand it has become known that the Entente, by the secret Treaty 
of London of 26 April, 1915, promised to the Italians South Tirol 
to the Brenner (but not Sexten, Innichen and the Drave villages) 
as the price of entering the war against Austria. This secret Treaty 
had become invalid by the Lansing Note of 5 November, 1918. It 
would, therefore, have been above all a task for President Wilson 
to secure for Tirol a southern frontier corresponding to his own 
Point Nine, to the principle of nationality and self-determination 
and to the interests of Tirol and Austria. The following passage 
from Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement, by the President’s 
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secretary, Mr. Ray Stannard Baker, gives us a due to Ison's 
attitude to this question: 

" Unfortunately the President had promised the Brenner pass frontier 
to Orlando, whereby about 150,000 [tecU 230,000] German Tirolese were 
handed over to Italy; an act which'he acknowledged to be a grave 
mistake and one which he deeply deplored. It happened before he had 
studied that question carefully, and now he was pledged and an accom¬ 
plice to Orlando's demands for a strategic frontier. Perhaps also he 
believed that a concession in the Alps would modify the Italian claims 
in the Adriatic, but the Italians wanted both.” 

As regards Great Britain Mr. David Hunter Miller in his Diary 
of the Conference reports that Mr. Lloyd George tried to hold back 
the Italians from insisting upon the demand for German South 
Tirol, and in the same way M. Clemenceau strongly advised them 
in the same sense. Compensation in the colonial sphere appears to 
have been offered to them in this connection. Professor Holland 
Rose wrote on this point in a recent article: “ Yet in vain we in 
19x9 urged her (Italy) to restrict her Tirolese and Slovene claims 
and extend those for colonies. This was declined.” (Sunday Times, 
12 September, 1937). Thus Italy acquired a strategic frontier. 
Was it also a good frontier? This raises the question, when a 
frontier can be described as good. Objectively considered, any 
frontier would appear to be good, if both states are satisfied with 
it, since it then offers a prospect of stability, and stability is as 
a rule equivalent to peace. But it cannot be said that a frontier 
which, to the proved disadvantage of a neighbouring people, is 
drawn right through its territory, can be called a good one, even from 
the subjective standpoint of the nation whom it favours. In the 
highly developed national feelings of today among all the European 
peoples no state can claim to be better protected by securing 
a strategic line, than by a frontier that follows the ethnographic 
division and does not tempt any of its neighbours to demand any 
change. In his constant fear of such a demand the holder of such 
a strategic frontier is sure to seek other insurances. In particular he 
will tend to deprive the unhappy racial unit which he has forcibly 
separated from its motherland of its culture, traditions and desires 
for freedom, and he will not be able to rest until he has rooted out 
every trace of that nationality. Here Schiller's words come true, 
“ Das eben ist der Fluch der bosen Tat, 
dass sie fortzeugend Boses muss gebaren.” 

The history of South Tirol since 1919 confirms this view. The 
Brenner frontier seems advantageous for Italy from a military 
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point of view. Italy could from the Brenner put the Valley of 
the Inn only fifteen miles distant, under artillary fire, and thus 
cut the communications of Vienna and Eastern Europe with the 
Western States. This new frontier has frequently been described as 
a jumping-off place, in particular because it renders possible an 
advance of the Italians from the Drave valley and so into the 
flank of the Jugoslavs. Certainly Austria is gravely endangered by 
the frontier of St. Germain. But on the other hand it has brought 
no peace of mind to the Italians. Appetite comes with eating, and 
Italian politicians and military writers have already begun to 
speak of the necessity of pushing the Italian frontier to the northern 
border of the Alps. At the same time for nineteen years Italy has 
been engaged, and engaged in vain, in the attempt to solve the 
cultural and political assimilation of the Germans of South Tirol. 
This process reveals with terrifying clearness the psychological 
state of mind which seeks to wipe out a consciousness of guilt by 
a second guilty act. 

This is not, however, true of the first stage of Italian rule. The 
occupation of South Tirol took place, not as the result of fighting, 
but after the cessation of hostilities in the armistice of Villa Giusti 
on 3 November, 1918. The first Italian commanders presented 
themselves in the town hall of Bozen as guests, and the Italian 
troops on the whole adopted a cautious attitude. Moreover during 
the first three years after the signature of the peace treaties there 
was little change made in the administrative system and the racial 
conditions. Education remained purely German and included 
gymnasia in Bozen, Meran and Brixen, a teachers’ training college 
in Bozen, a state “ Realschule " and a municipal school in Bozen, 
a state industrial school in Bozen, a municipal Realschule and 
commercial school in Meran and a theological seminary in Brixen. 
Elementary education consisted largely of 700 German schools, 
besides which there were a considerable number of German kinder¬ 
garten and crfiches. In the courts of South Tirol proceedings-were 
conducted in German only, the official language of the rmrmrnnc 
was German and so was that of the state administration in its 
dealings with the outside world. Business inscriptions, placards 
aud street signs remained German, while social life and sporting 
and cultural societies preserved their German character as before. 

From the Italian side the South Tirolese have been hlamAd for 
not voluntarily making linguistic concessions and in general 
accepting the annexation. But this was a moral impossibility. 
After an extraordinarily bloody resistance, disappointed in all 
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their hopes of a just peace, they could at first, in their stow 
conservative way, do nothing but protest against submission to 
a foreign rule and ding stubbornly to what was left to them of 
then: national patrimony. It was in this spirit that on 15 May, 
1921, they proceeded to elect their first deputies tp the Roman 
Parliament, and this occasion showed beyond all doubt the German 
character and will of the population. At this first election the 
Italians did not even put up candidates. The four candidates Of 
the " Deutsche Verband,” Dr. Reut-Nicolussi, Count Toggenburg, 
Dr. v. Walter and Dr. Tinzl received a 90 per cent, vote and voiced 
the clear sentiments of the people. In Rome they began by 
protesting against annexation, but at the same time declared 
themselves ready to co-operate with the Italian Government in 
establishing the promised autonomy for South Tirol. The Italian 
statesmen had indeed, under the impression of the peace negotiations, 
solemnly declared that the cultural rights of the Germans should 
be carefully respected, and an autonomous administration erected 
for their defence. 

In reality nothing happened. The democratic Governments on 
the whole left existing conditions untouched, and this could be 
interpreted as a sign of tolerance: but on the other hand they did 
not lift a finger, in order to adapt cultural conditions in South Tirol 
to the needs of the new constitutional position and to provide a 
legal guarantee. The Tirolese could only be partially satisfied by 
the continuance of these conditions. They had lived in the old 
Austria since 1867 in an atmosphere of national equality of rights 
with other races. The famous Article XIX of the *' Fundamental 
Law on the general rights of the citizen" (21 December, 1867) 
had passed into their flesh and blood : 

“ All races in the State enjoy equal rights, and every race 
(Volksstamm) has an inalienable right to the maintenance and 
cultivation of its nationality and language. 

“ The equal rights of all languages in habitual use is guaranteed 
by the State, in school, office and public life. 

" In the provinces inhabited by several races public educational 
institutions are to be so equipped that without applying compulsion 
in the learning of a second language ( Landesprache) each of these 
races receives the requisite means for education in his language.” 

Despite this training in equality, they were clear that their union 
with Italy made certain innovations indispensable. For instance, 
there could of course be no question of the language of the law courts 
in South Tirol remaining exclusively German, and again in the 
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sphere erf administration reforms could not be delayed indefinitely. 
The Tirolese wished, however, that they should receive reliable 
guarantees for an unrestricted German intellectual life, and this 
seemed to be secured by the promised autonomy. Hence from 1919 
to 1922 their deputies continued to press successive Italian Premiers 

_Nitti, Giolitti, Bonomi and Facta—for the fulfilment of their 

promises. As an excuse for these statesmen it is perhaps possible to 
p oi nt to the acute social crisis from which Italy was then suffering 
and which claimed the entire energies of their Governments. But 
there were certainly other reasons for their inaction. In the case 
of of them, according to the confession of the head of the 
department for the new provinces, Signor Salata, there was the 
ulterior motive that the promises had fulfilled their purpose, by 
keeping the South Tirolese quiet during the most dangerous period 
after the occupation of the province. 

But it was not only the Tirolese themselves who disapproved of 
this passive attitude of the Italian Government: it was still more 
fiercely criticised by the Italian nationalists, and their Fascist 
advanceguard. Mussolini, it is true, had in September, 1919, 
written as follows in the Popolo d‘Italia :— 

" Italy must pursue an open and legal democratic part in the 
territories of the Upper Adige. The press and Parliament must 
henceforward say to the Germans of the Upper Adige, who are 
to-day politically Italians, that Italy has no designs of violence and 
denationalisation, that she will respect their language and customs 
and accord to them the necessary administrative autonomy.” 

But in the year 1921 the Fascists found in the question of South 
Tirol a very convenient instrument of agitation against the Govern¬ 
ment. They treated it as a degradation of the victory, and hence a 
betrayal of the nation, that these Germans should continue to live as 
though the Austrian double eagle still ruled. The Fascists maHp it 
their business “ to bring the Tirolese to reason " by force. There 
were bloody assaults in South Tirol, and after one of them, on 
24 April, 1921, Mussolini wrote in the Popolo d'Italia in quite another 
tone:— 

If the Germans on both sides of the Brenner do not submit, the 
Fascists will bring them to obedience. South Tirol is Italian and 
bilingual, no one thinks of Italianising the German immigrants by force. 
But no German must imagine that Italy could be driven back to Salurn, 
and from there to the Lake of Garda. Perhaps the Germans believe that 
all Italians are of the type of Governor Credaro; but here they 
a tremendous mistake. In Italy there are several hundred thousand 
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Fascists who are ready to destroy and ravage South Tirol rather than Let in 
the Tricolor which waves on the Vetta d'ltalia. If the Gomans must 
be beaten and stamped on, in order to learn reason, very well, we are 
ready. Many Italians are trained for this business." 


A further Fascist raid into Tirol early in October, 1922, preceded 
the March upon Rome as a trial mobilisation. The occupation of 
Bozen by 3,000 armed men led to the compulsory deposition of the 
last German Mayor of that town, Dr. Perathoner, whose term of 
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office lasted for thirty years. In his place a Government commissary 
was put in, and so ended the first period of Italian rule in Tirol. 

The second period was shorter, but more instructive. Signor 
Guerriero, the new commissary of Bozen, was at first left in office 
after Mussolini came into power, and with the latter’s sanction 
made the attempt to bring about a compromise between the demands 
of the Germans and of the Fascists. After detailed negotiations a 
draft modus vivendi was reached, which was endorsed at a big meeting 
of representatives of the " Deutsche Verband,” and which also 
obtained the signatures of the leader of the local Fasdo. The 
approval of the Fascist Grand Council was still to be obtained. The 
regulation of the conditions among the Germans was conceived 
on fairly tolerant lines, as is shown by the following points :— 

1. The National Fascist Party will not pursue any programme of 
denationalisation. 

2. The two German parties, of the " Deutsche Verband,” pledge 
themselves not to treat the question of the German minority as an 
international, but an exclusively internal question of the Italian state— 
in the sense that within the boundaries of the Kingdom of Italy there 
is a German minority which abstains from every kind of irredentist 
propaganda, relying upon the Government of Italy, in its sense of 
fairness, to rule them justly and peaceably. The German parties pledge 
themselves to influence their members to behave as loyal Italian 
citizens. 

3. The Italian language, as the language of the State, is entitled to 
precedence in public offices, on placards and public inscriptions, etc. 
But every citizen of German nationality is assured the possibility of 
making good his rights in the German language in all state, provincial 
and communal offices in South Tirol, and to receive an answer in this 
language or in two languages. 

4. The German parties recognise it to be not only just, but desirable 
that all new citizens of German tongue in the Kingdom of Italy «hnnM 
acquire a knowledge of the Italian language, without however a normal 
German school instruction being in any way interfered with. 

5. The contracting parties will use their influence so that in the 
mutual relations of their members every hostile attitude should be 
eliminated. 

6. In accordance with Point 4, the Germany primary and middl e 
schools will be absolutely respected; anti-Italian propaganda in 
remains excluded. In communes where the Italian school is officially 
introduced and where the number of German children exceeds 40, 
German private schools may exist, with a communal subsidy, und e r state 
supervisor If, however, their number does not reach 40, German private 
schools can be erected without any communal subsidy, and under state 
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supervision, in accordance with existing school laws, Bat such varieties of 
school may be attended by German pupils only, for whom, at present 
valid legal provisions are decisive. (Royal Decree of 28 August, 1921, 
No. 1627). 

12. This general political agreement can be published ten days after 

signature and is valid for one year. 11 

13. The following are entrusted with drawing up the agreement:— 

For the National Fascist Party, Luigi Barbesino, Secretaiy-General 

for the province of Trento. 

For the Tirolese People's Party, Deputy Friedrich Count Toggenburg. 

For the German Progressive Party, Deputy Dr. Wilhelm von Walter. 

The Fascist Grand Council rejected this draft at its meeting of 
14 March, and its Radical wing, which saw the solution of the 
question in the complete Italianisation of South Tyrol, won the day. 
This line was then adopted by the Government, and was publicly 
proclaimed, in a deliberately sharp form, in a speech of that expert 
in denationalisation. Senator Tolomei on 15 July, 1923, in the Town 
Theatre of Bozen. The promises of the Italian Government to the 
Allies, to the Austrians and to South Tirol itself were no longer 
mentioned, and the main effort was to deprive both land and people 
of their Tirolese character. In this programme we find the following 
points:— 

Nomination of Italian secretaries in communes. 

Revision of options. 

Measures to render more difficult the entry and residence of German 
foreigners. 

Prevention of German immigration. 

Revision of census. 

Introduction of the Italian official language. 

Dismissal of German officials, or their transfer to the old provinces. 

Dissolution of the “ Deutsche Verband.” 

Dissolution of Alpine societies. 

Prohibition of the name of South Tirol. 

Suppression of the daily newspaper Der Tiroler. 

Italianisation of German place names. 

Italianisation of public inscriptions. 

Italianisation of street names. 

Italianisation of " Germanised " family names. 

Removal of the monument of Walter von der Vogelweide at Bozen. 

Increase of the Carabinieri, exclusion of Germans from their ranks. 

Special favours for immigration of Italians and their acquisition of 
land. 

Demand that foreign countries shall take no interest in South Tirol. 
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Pp mliit ip" of German banks and establishment of an Italian Land 

Credit Bank. „ 

Erection of frontier customs offices at Sterling and Toblach. 
Promotion of Italian language and culture on a grand scale. 

Erection of Italian asyles, primary schools and middle schools. 

Strict control of foreign University degrees. 

Rearrangement of the diocese of Brixen. 

Italian as language of the Courts. 

Supervision of Chamber of Commerce and agrarian corporations. 
Project for railways from Milan to Mals, Valtdlina (Vdtlin) to 
Brenner, Agordo to Brixen. 

Reinforcements of troops in South Tirol. 


When the Tirolese read this programme they found it difficult 
to take it seriously, to such an extent were they still living in the 
idea that the State had to protect the personality of the individual, 
the rights of the family and historical traditions; and that the 
equality of citizens and a certain measure of individual freedom were 
intangible. But they soon had to convince themselves that in the 
Fascist world of ideas the idea of state omnipotence was a matter of 
course, and that to it every spiritual and physical value must be 
subordinated and sacrificed. 

The practical execution of the programme began already that 
summer. It opened with a prohibition which hurt the Tirolese 
alike in his family pride and his national honour. The ancient name 
of Tirol, derived from the original castle of the race, was forbidden, 
and with it every such variety as “ South Tirol,’’ or " German South 
Tirolese." The text of the decree is worth reproducing. 

Trento, 7 August, 1923. 

The Prefect of Trento orders: 


After taking note of the Decree of 27 January, 1923, No. 93, and 
being of opinion that in addition to the official title " Provinda de 
Trento ’’ only the regional title ” Venezia Tridentina ” can be allowed, 
and that " Alto Adige ” may be used for the province of Trento and 
“ Trentino ’’ for its southern district, as subregional titles; 

Being of opinion that the subregional title " Alto Adige ” corresponds 
to the German " Hochetsch ’’ and that the suitable equivalent for 
“ Altesino ’’ is “ Etschl&nder ”; 

Being of opinion that it is of urgent necessity that the use of titles 
be finally fixed, and the preservation of titles contrary to law and public 
order be prevented; 

After taking note of Article 3 of the communal and provindal law. 

No other titles are permissible save the offidal titles “ Provinda* di 
Trento and the regional titles of ’’ Venezia Tridentina ” for the 
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northern part of the province, and “ Trentino ” for the southern pert; 
provisionally and tolerantly the use of the titles “ Hochetach ” and 
" EtschlSLnder ’’ as corresponding to " Alto Adige ” and " Alenno " is 
allowed. Every other title is forbidden, and particularly " Stidtirol," 
“ Deutschsiidtirol,” “ Tiroler,” and the like. ,! 

Infringement of this Decree will be punished according to Article 434 
of the Penal Code. 

Printed matter, manifestos, newspapers, inscriptions, proclamations, 
illustrated cards, etc., bearing the proscribed titles, will be confiscated. 

The Quaestor of Trento, the Vice-Prefect of Meran and the subprefects 
of the districts are charged with the execution of the above Decree, 
which comes into force fifteen days after the date of signature. 

Guadagnini. 

And now an uninterrupted series of denationalising measures 
rained upon South Tirol, so that hardly a day passed, without some 
new order being issued. The German language was completely 
abolished in official intercourse, and the language of the court 
might now be Italian only. Inscriptions and circulars of all kinds 
might only be sent out in Italian, place names were Italianised, 
and the use of German equivalents strictly forbidden. Even on 
tombstones the German language was no longer tolerated, and all 
new tombstones must be inscribed in Italian only. They went even 
further and issued a special law for South Tirol, by which German 
family names “ might be brought back to the original Italian form.'' 
This law was afterwards extended to the Julian March. Poor or 
dependent Germans were forced to Italianise their family names, 
and thus it came about that in 1935 a total of 1,041 " voluntary ” 
applications for change of name were sent in on behalf of about 3,000 
persons, and in 1936 as many as 1,136 applications for 3,850 persons. 

Specially harsh measures were taken against the traditions of 
Tirol. A number of German monuments were destroyed, especially 
those which recalled Tirol's heroic resistance in 1809. On the 
foundations of a monument to the fallen " Kaiser jager ” in Bozen, 
which was blown up, a colossal monument was erected to the victory 
of Italy. Streets named after persons of Tirolese origin were 
rechristened after Italian personalities or towns. 

The Germans were severely punished for every expression of 
German feeling and banished to the islands or to South Italy. In 
the years 1934-36 alone 155 Germans of Tirol were banished, while 
many hundreds were warned and placed under police supervision. 
With personal illtreatment cultural persecution kept pace. The 
German educational system was completely destroyed, kindergarten, 
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primary and secondary school alike Italianised. German private 
instruction outside school was strictly forbidden, and care was taken 
that the children should pass their spare time in Italian institutions 
(Balilla, Avanguardia, Piccole Italiane, Dopolavoro), so as to 
withdraw them from the influence of their German parents. Even 
the summer holidays serve for denationalisation, and the children 
are allowed journeys to the sea at the expense of the State, not a 
word of German being of course allowed. 

The German language courses whose erection Mussolini had 
promised to the Austrian Chancellor Schuschnigg, were opened for 
one winter at Bozen, Brixen and Meran, but have all without 
exception been again forbidden, despite the fact that 28,000 German 
children from the various communes handed in petitions to the 
authorities. 

Lending libraries, hotels and newsagents are forced to provide 
Italian books and papers in equal number with non-Italian. German 
lectures and theatrical performances are prohibited, German films 
without exception forbidden. The Bozen transmitter only brings 
Italian radio messages, and innkeepers are strictly forbidden to turn 
on German foreign broadcasts. 

Cultural and political persecution is supplemented by economic 
also. Above all the capital of the province has to be Italianised, 
and out of its 45,000 inhabitants Mussolini wants to make a town of 
100,000. This is being done by the introduction of an industrial 
zone in Bozen, the erection of workmen’s dwellings and the 
establishment of a Corps-Commando. Expropriation for mili tary 
and other purposes has deprived the Germans of a great deal of land 
—the more so as a special bank in Venice has been equipped with 
State means, in order to buy up German farms in South Tirol and 
let them to Italian tenants. So far about 150 farms have been bought 
by this institution, the so-called " Ente ” (Rinascita Agraria per le 
tre Venezie): and not a month passes without an average of five 
German farms changing owners. The Italian tenants enjoy a 
number of financial advantages and remission of taxation, while 
taxes are levied with relentless severity from the German owners. 
This severity combined with overtaxation of German land, 
to deterioration of the economic situation, which often results in 
forced sales. 

Proprietory rights are frequently restricted for military reasons, 
and a sale is dependent on the sanction of the Prefect, who can thus 
control agricultural conditions as a whole. Sales of land to Germans 
are frequently not sanctioned, in order to further Italian pene- 






fcratkm. Worse still, an Italian village has been erected and Italian 
families settled there, alter the German holdings had been exprof- 
priated and their owners driven out. (The village of La Vittoria am 
Sinnkh.) 

As the success of these measures was still not enough for the 
Italian Government, it issued on 7 January, 1937, a dedree of 
expropriation for the frontier provinces (Tre Venezie) where national 
minorities live, especially for South TiroL By this decree the semi¬ 
state Bank “ Era" in Venice (Ente di Rinascita Agraria per le 
tre Venezie) is authorised to expropriate any piece of land which 
seemed suited for its purposes. Article I of the law lays down : 
" The Agrarian Reconstruction Institute for immoveable property 
in the three Venetias (Era) can demand the transfer of im¬ 
moveable property (land and houses), no matter to whom it 
belongs, if this should seem suited for the purposes which the 
Institute pursues, namely the execution of laws for the creation 
of a small peasant class and organic agricultural units in the 
territory of the Venetias." This decree, which forecasts a veritable 
expulsion of the Tirolese from the soil of their fathers, has up to 
the present not been put into execution; but it is an ever present 
threat to their very existence. 

Such then are the methods by which Italy, through a fait 
accompli, seeks to perpetuate her questionable acquisition of South 
Tirol—in the hope that neither Austria nor the German Reich will 
raise a claim to this territory, if every trace of German life in it is 
rooted out. 

The question whether Italy has miscalculated in this, may 
remain unanswered. But it is of interest to note how a system of 
complete deprivation of national rights has affected the Tirolese 
themselves, and whether fifteen years of such harsh treatment has 
broken their normal resistance and made them ready to accept 
absorption in Italy. Undoubtedly many overzealous Fascist politi¬ 
cians have nursed this hope. But according to the most elementary 
laws of popular psychology the very opposite was bound to happen. 
Just as a tolerant and just treatment would not have let them 
forget their own history, but would have made them into peaceful 
citizens, capable of constructive work, so they were bound to be 
embittered and antagonised by the arrogant methods of enslave¬ 
ment adopted by the Fascist Government. Not only in private 
conversation, when one has won their confidence, can one hear an 
expression of the torment from which they suffer; sometimes it 
even finds public expression, though only in legally sanctioned 
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farm. For instance, in the autumn of 1935 no fewer than 28,000 
g chool children addressed separate petitions to the Prefect of 
Bozen for permission to be taught in German, when there seemed 
some possibility that the Italian Government would grant the appeal 
of the Austrian Chancellor for such a concession. There was nothing 
more than a promise, but the voice of the people could be heard 
throu gh the mouth of the children. Still more noticeable was the 
bitterness of the Tirolese, when during the Abyssinian campaign 
about 1,500 Tirolese deserters crossed the frontier, preferring to 
be cut off indefinitely from their homes, rather than fight in Africa 
for their oppressors. It is true that such outbursts of indignation 
in no way influence the Italian Government’s resolve to continue 
its denationalising policy. In view of the utter disproportion of 
forces Rome thinks that it can ruthlessly ignore the sufferings of 
the Tirolese. When the Berlin Government under Stresemann, and 
the Austrian Government through the mouths of the Chancellors 
Ramek and Seipel loudly complained in their respective Parliaments 
as to the oppression of South Tirol, Italy’s attitude was one of 
sharp resentment. 

Can, then, Italy enter its policy in South Tirol as a statesmanlike 
success ? We are entitled to doubt this. It goes without saying that 
such ruthless methods cannot fail to produce certain external 
effects, and there is an optical delusion of assimilation in the sense 
that the rising generation of Tirolese will employ Italian methods to 
evade the hardest blows of economic and political persecution. 
But history has always and everywhere shown that in such cases 
the results are only apparent, and the inward powers of resistance 
are unbroken and even intensified. Moreover, Fascist oppression 
provides the best proof of how little this country belonged to Italy 
in its national composition and its historical traditions when it was 
detached from North Tirol and incorporated with the Kingdom of 
Italy. And this also illustrates the grave blunder committed by the 
Allies when they drew the frontier, and their no less unpardonable 
mistake in trusting Italian promises of tolerant treatment in their 
own territory. Today it is dear that Italy ought at the very least 
to have been pledged to a tolerant rule in South Tirol by a treaty 
which would have admitted of formal indictment. This view is 
doubtless shared today by all the Chancelleries of Europe, and this 
prompts the hope that at a suitable moment Italy should'be asked 
to atone for the wrong that she has done to South Tirol. 

The form of such atonement has repeatedly formed the subject 
of publicist and private discussions. The first and most natural 
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solution is that suggested by Seipel that the province should be 
reunited with North Tirol, with which it has formed for many 
centuries a political unit, and with which it still today has 
connections of blood and sentiment. A priori, then, the two, portions 
of Tirol should be allowed to share once more a common fate. In 
this connection it is well to remember that at the time of the 
peace negotiations the Diet of Tirol intimated to the Allied Powers 
that Tirol was ready to constitute itself as an independent country, 
if it could thereby escape a foreign yoke. 

A second solution might be found in creating a provisional 
settlement on lines similar to those of the Saar, and in leaving to 
Italy a certain amount of military control. The administration 
might assume a partially international character until a final consti¬ 
tutional decision could be reached in accordance with the wishes of 
the population. 

From a quarter which ardently desires the achievement of 
permanent peace guarantees, it has been suggested that South 
Tirol might be united with German Switzerland. The similarity of 
their character, the strong mutual sympathies and analogous 
political tendencies of the two populations, whose history has 
always shown the same love of liberty and of healthy constitutional 
institutions, are put forward as arguments in favour of such a 
settlement. 

Without attempting to estimate the chances of any such 
solution being adopted, we may revert to the opening argument of 
this article and indicate how much to the point it is today. Italy 
has acquired large colonial possessions, and an unlimited field has 
been opened up to her expansion. Would it not then be altogether 
fitting that she should be invited to restore South Tirol ? For the 
Tirolese themselves this would mean salvation to a far higher 
degree than the solution at which Italian irredentism aimed while 
an Italian minority was still under Austrian rule. On the other 
hand Italy would obtain a really secure and durable frontier at the 
gorge of Salum, across which no northern neighbour would make 
any further effort to possess itself of Italian soil. 

E. Reut-Nicolussi. 


University of Innsbruck. 



IZVOLSKY’S PERSONAL DIPLOMATIC 
CORRESPONDENCE' 

To the collection which has recently appeared of the secret , 
correspondence of A. P. Izvolsky, Russian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs (1906-10), with the Russian Ambassadors in Berlin, Vienna, 
Rome, Paris and London, 4 one might give the sub-title " Europe 
on the road to the Great War.” One must at once make one 
correction. With all its engrossing interest. In the Service of Russia 
is riot a book for the general public, and unfortunately not for 
future generations; the letters of the Minister and Ambassadors 
are a kind of footnote, a key to the diplomatic dispatches, 
declarations and meetings of that time. One has to remember or 
study them in order to appreciate the significance of this corre¬ 
spondence for an understanding of an epoch which is already far 
away from us, but is truly of a decisive importance, and to enable 
us to define the part played by the Governments of the different 
Great Powers in the joint production of a common result, and to 
estimate the role of the various sovereigns and statesmen as 
organisers of peace or guilty of causing the War. 

We have often been told that " the diplomat is given a tongue 
in order to conceal his thoughts." With a demagogic distortion 
and naive exaggeration of the " mystery" of diplomatic work, 
public opinion, especially on the Left, has often represented the 
diplomats of the " Imperialist ’’ Great Powers as a kind of inter¬ 
national Mafia of conspirators, hungering for the profits of various 
Krupps, Schneiders, Skodas, Vickers, etc., and longing for a 
" slaughter of peoples.” From this idea, at the time of the Great 
War, arose quite naturally the cry : “ Away with secret diplomacy.” 

However, since the War, the open market-place diplomacy 
of the League of Nations has shown that the very nature of 
international diplomatic relations calls for extremely cautious and 
careful handling, with a strict demand for a preliminary preparation 
of every serious act of diplomacy, requiring long, secret and, 
sometimes, highly confidential office work. 

The very existence of various conflicting interests of States and 
nations demands a particular method of diplomatic work, in just 

1 Service de la Russte. Correspondence Diplomatique 1906-1911. 
Alexandre Iswolsky: Tome I, Paris 1937, Editions Internationales. 

* Count Osten-Sacken, Prince Urusov, N. V. Muraviev, A. Nelidov and 
Count Benckendorff. 
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the same way as the general staff* of armies have methods of their 
own. We must remember that the diplomatic service is ah organ 
of state defence—and sometimes of aggression—in time of peace. 
To paraphrase Clause wits, one might say that diplomats continue 
the work of military leaders when th/e guns are silent, and the 
fundamental condition of success is the same with the general as 
With the diplomat—the correspondence of the external tasks pre¬ 
scribed to tiie internal powers of the State. However, in the state 
hierarchy, the diplomat stands, or at least ought to stand, higher 
than the fighting man, for the army is only the final instrument of 
diplomatic conflict, avoided, where possible, even by the most 
" imperialist ” governments and employed only in extreme 
necessity. 

All the same wars take place. There are both “ little ” wars, 
ordinary, as one might say, and “ final ’’ wars, great cataclysms. 
Wars which are revolutions, breaking up the destinies of peoples 
and of whole social systems which have become stagnant or out of 
date. Why should that be so ? This is not the place to dwell on 
that question. The philosophy and psychology of war is a subject 
apart. Only one thing may be definitely asserted. “ Final" wars, 
which set the limit to whole epochs, arise outside human will and 
despite all the intentions of different governments and, still more, 
of peoples. 

In confirmation of this the correspondence of Izvolsky supplies 
excellent and first class material, just because it is the correspondence 
of the Russian Foreign Minister with all the Russian ambassadors 
in Europe (except Zinoviev in Constantinople)—secret, strictly 
personal, without any " tongue concealing the truth.” On the 
contrary it reveals to us the real meaning of the Russian diplomatic 
work of that time, and gives us an actual estimate of the general 
international situation, of the motives of action of this or that 
foreign government, the disposition of this or that Parliament, the 
psychology and views of this or that monarch or Minister. And we 
are ourselves enabled to feel all this atmosphere or, as we say now, 
“ climate,” of the peaceful, prosperous Europe of the pre-War 
years, in which is proceeding such a tense competition of the equally 
legitimate, but competing interests of the various States, where 
that turbulent growth, “ prosperity ” is all the time pushing all the 
Parliaments and Governments to extend the sphere of their 
“ economic influence," where the least weakness or blunder of one 
player at once becomes the gain of another, stronger or more 
lucky. 
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We feel how in this peaceful competition the diplomat, like the 
General at the front, has always to be on the alert, must know in 
advance through his confidants, social contacts, or paid agents— 
who are really the scouts of diplomacy—the real meaning of what 
are apparently quite innocent proposals. And we see how very 
often it is only the “secrecy” of the preparatory work of diplomacy 
that averts the risk of war. 

' For many years, until the full time was come, the diplomats 
succeeded in balancing the natural contradictions of the interests 
of the Great Powers by a corresponding distribution of international 
forces. And now, as we all see already, the League of Nations 
has altered nothing in the substance and methods of diplomatic 
work. 

In the correspondence of Izvolsky one can feel quite clearly 
three complications in the inter-relations of the Great Powers; the 
Austro-Russian (in the Balkans), the Franco-German (in form 
colonial, but really concerned with Alsace-Lorraine) and the Anglo- 
German (naval supremacy). After the Japanese victory over Russia 
the Franco-Russian alliance lost its former meaning. Russia had to 
reinsure either in Germany (Treaty of Bjorko) or in England. For 
France there was no choice. England, formerly the hereditary 
enemy, becomes the reliable ally. The England of Edward VII, 
Grey and Haldane alone has its hands completely free in the choice 
of allies or travelling companions. The history of Europe would 
have been different if the Russia of Nicholas II, Stolypin and 
Izvolsky had supported the last attempt of Berlin to restore the 
" conservative ” alliance of the three Emperors. On the evidence 
of Izvolsky himself and of the Russian Ambassador in Berlin, 
Osten-Sacken, it was only the Anglo-Russian negotiations which 
prepared the brilliant agreement of 1907 that made William II 
furious, and the correspondence of the Russian diplomats fully 
confirms the fundamental mood of governmental Germany as 
shown in the correspondence of William and Prince Biilow: ' fear 
of England, the mania of seeing everywhere the " cunning ” band of 
Edward VII, "isolating” Germany. For a whole number of 
reasons of nation and state and, what is still more important, of 
public psychology, imperial Russia was bound, not without a 
struggle in the higher circles, to choose the English orientation. 
Izvolsky and Benckendorff saw in this decisive turn in the direction 
of England a means of prolonging the period of peace till Russia 
had completed the transformation of her armament, and had 
changed into a constitutional and moderately liberal power. 
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; I will lure mention that the Russian diplomats, the “ profes¬ 
sional ” men, understood the absolute need of peace for Russia far 
better than our Liberal or Conservative public, which in the Third 
and Fourth Dumas showed such an untimely enthusiasm for 
" Neoslavophilism " and for " the cross on St. Sofia.” “ As concerns 
Constantinople,” wrote Izvolsky considerably later, " I always held 
the view of those Russian statesmen who thought that the 
possession of this town would be a danger for Russia.” .... 
" Russia would never digest Constantinople, even if she ever got it,” 
he would add in conversation.® 

The internal weakness of Russia in the years when a readjust¬ 
ment of spheres of influence between the Great Powers had 
become imminent, for the time made it impossible for her to conduct 
an independent foreign policy—the foreign policy of which Witte 
had long since dreamed with the foresight of genius—and deter¬ 
mined her orientation towards England. And, again, the history 
of Europe would have followed a different channel if the long and 
persistent attempts of England to come to terms with Germany on 
a limitation of naval armaments and on limits to the penetration of 
German influence in Turkey in the direction of the Persian gulf and 
India had been crowned with success (which at one time was not 
altogether unlikely). By the way, at the present time in relatively 
similar conditions Mussolini will have to show whether he possesses 
the “ Latin measure of things,” and the instinctive diplomatic 
intuition which were not shown in the pre-war years by William II 
and Biilow, men who were certainly above the ordinary and had no 
longing for “ war at all costs.” 

When we are speaking of Mussolini we cannot fail to note the 
reflections in the letters to Izvolsky of N. V. Muraviev, Russian 
Ambassador in Rome on Italian foreign policy. Indeed this is where 
in the “ new ” Duce we hear so plainly the “ old story ” of Tittoni 
and Giulitti, from whom one can go straight back to Crispi. It is 
the " pretension " to the position of a Great Power (provoking the 
irony of Muraviev), the balancing between Berlin with Vienna and 
London with Paris in their search for a place of their own in the 
sun, which old and fundamental tradition " the new Caesar ” is 
now following in his international policy, and that is his strength. 
Between Tittoni and Mussolini there is just the same direct 
connection as there is between Grey and Eden. In the two cases, 

* This was the view of wise conservative reformers such as the first 
President of the Third Duma Homyakov, but their voices were lost in the 
hubbub headed by his successor Rodzyanko.— Ed. 
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the, partners are different hot the objects of the diplomatic game 

remain the same. . 

The letters of Count Benckendorff from London give a general 
picture of the methods of British diplomacy, which certainly 
■ deserves our study. This change of the whole Russian policy of the 
British Cabinet immediately after the Japanese War, a change of 
180 degrees in the shortest time, is a classical model for the 
politician or diplomat, who is really capable of serving no interest 
but that of his own country; but for such a bold, calculating 
diplomatic achievement, the country, both Government and people; 
must be able to rise to the height of the demands made upon it by 
history. 

Again, the correspondence of Izvolsky, especially his own and 
Benckendorff’s letters remind us that all foreign policy is only 
a product of the internal condition of the country, of its measure of 
material organisation and moral balance. 

In those blessed times when there were no " totalitarian regimes ” 
of Left or Right pattern, Russia was regarded as the most re¬ 
actionary country in Europe—of course not counting Turkey. 
Foreign public opinion at the least sign of the police oppression of 
" Tsarism " raised an unbelievable uproar over all Europe. For 
Russian ambassadors in London, Paris, Rome and even Berlin this 
was very unpleasant and caused them trouble and sometimes 
annoyance. But this is not what really agitated and disturbed 
them and sometimes brought them to despair. Count Benckendorff^ 
an enlightened European, saw clearly in the excesses of the 
revolution of 1905-6 the effects of the inability of the Government' 
to deal with the internal situation, its steady dislike to lean on the 
moderate liberal circles of the public. He cautiously hinted to* 
Petersburg that the watchword " First tranquillity and theii 
reforms ” was out of date, inappropriate, and it was necessary to 
set about it in the English way: “ First reforms ” and then 
tranquillity will come of itself. And in another letter Benckendorff 
writes plainly that the main evil which greatly damages the inter¬ 
national interests and dignity of Russia is not the fanqtiral - 
propaganda in Europe against the Russian Government on account 
of the pogroms (which of course were also disturbing to himself), 
the executions, the disorders and so on. All this agitation plays 
only a " secondary part " in the loss of Russian prestige. What 
deprives our Government of all sympathies is its own incapacity 
to foresee and to stop in time these bloody manifestations of 
religious and racial war and of class enmity, its inability to stop ini 
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time appeals to fanaticism of every land. 4 The conclusion is of 
coarse an "honourable transition to a constitutional regime. 

Izvolsky himself writes in sorrow to Osten-Sacken, Benckendorff 
and Urusov (Muraviev was the only one who was definitely for the 
old regime) that all his insistence on reconciliation with the First 
Duma* and resignation of the Cabinet has no influence on. 
Goremykin, his colleagues or the Tsar himself. Izvolsky even tried 
to resign, but remained at the request of his sovereign, thinking that 
the international position was too serious. 

In the Ambassadors’ letters we see what was the attitude of the 
Europe of that time to the internal position in Russia. I am not 
speaking of foreign public opinion, but of foreign Governments. 
What the friends of Russia among them wanted, of course 
according to their own national impulses, was to see Russia, as 
King Edward constantly repeated, “ prosperous and powerful.” 
And so they tried to “ recommend ” to the Government and to the 
Tsar himself an internal policy reconciling Government and people, 
a constitutional policy.® The counsels of the King of Italy were 
even extremely disturbing and irritating to the ambassador 
Muraviev by their " radicalism.” Even William II, when speaking 
with the Russian Ambassador Osten-Sacken, broke out against 
" lying reports ” that he was recommending a reactionary tendency 
to Nicholas II, and at a moment when he was extremely irritated 
by the Anglo-Russian negotiations he exclaimed: “ You would 
do better to occupy yourselves with internal reforms. There are 
enough intrigues in Europe without you.” 

And of course if the period after 1905 had been devoted in 
Russia to internal reforms and the introduction there of responsible 
government, the country might have carried on a steady and 
independent foreign policy, and foreign diplomats like Baron 
Aehrenthal could not have fought the Russian Foreign Minister 
with support not only in Vienna, but in Petersburg. As is seen 
from the letter of the Russian Ambassador in Vienna, Aehrenthal 


4 This very important addition to our knowledge throws a clear light 
on the spirit in which Benckendorfi and Grey co-operated in the cause of 
Anglo-Russian friendship and the powerful influence which the Entente 
exercised on the atmosphere of internal Russian politics.— Ed. 

* Izvolsky was the most Liberal member of the Cabinet, and, as we 
know from his Memoirs, pleaded for over an hour with his sovereign against 
the dissolution of the First Duma. He even took a hand in the alternative 
negotiations for a Liberal and partly parliamentary Ministry. 

* This was certainly the tenor of Grey’s advice. King Edward sent out at 
this time to Russia Sir D. Mackenzie Wallace, the best British expert on 
Russia, who had conversations with Stolypin and with Nicholas II.—Ed. 
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carried on his doable game with Russia at the time of Buchlau— 
we may definitely say—with only too well-grounded informa¬ 
tion from his friends in Petersburg—for instance the Minister 
Schwanebach, who even came to see him. 7 What most of all ruined 
the diplomatic service of Russia, was precisely the independence of the 
Foreign Minister from the control of the Duma; for, as we see from 
the correspondence of Izvolsky, with the international and Russian 
public the Foreign Minister carried all the formal responsibility for 
foreign policy, while in fact not only he often did not direct this 
policy, but even was not informed of matters which were already 
well known in foreign countries through their informants or through 
court ties. Thus we find Count Benckendorff writing to Izvolsky: 
“ Some accuse us of dissimulating. I think these are an insignificant 
minority. Others explain everything by the more or less organised 
distressing absence of authority which exists. Result—distrust all 
along the line. ... I am convinced that they (foreigners) have 
been better informed on our policy than ourselves, and evidently 
know we were uninformed. That is the cancer (Voila le cancer)."* 

I have only been able to note some subjects which occur to me 
in reading the correspondence of the Russia diplomats, but there 
is one which I have avoided on purpose. Izvolsky’s correspondence 
is published under the title In the Service of Russia. Of course we 
shall at once recall the book In the Service of France by Raymond 
Poincare, and we shall not recall it without reason. The publication 
of Izvolsky’s diplomatic correspondence aims at clearing the memory 
of the Russian Foreign Minister, later Ambassador in Paris, from 
a very widely current interpretation of his work as deliberate 
preparation of the War, an extremely convenient interpretation for 
those who, now that the effects of July, 1914, are still destroying 
Europe, look for scapegoats as far as possible from their own 
countries in whose service they stand, and easily find them in the 
escheated inheritance of Tsarism. If the contents of the second 
volume of this correspondence prove to be as convincing, not only 
the memory of Izvolsky, but Russia of the past will be freed 
from a load of great and heavy responsibility which is superfluous 
and perhaps belongs in greater measure to others. 

Alexander Kerensky. 

* I myself, about this time, actually saw the text of an appeal for reaction 
in Russian internal policy by Schwanebach the State Comptroller, written 
in German and addressed to die German Emperor.—B.P. 

■ As was usual at that time, with the exception of N. V. Muraviev the 
Ambassadors and Ministers corresponded in French. 



1 EARLY BALKAN MIGRATION 

The geographical configuration of the South-East European 
Peninsula, may serve as key to a whole series of ethnblpgical 
problems. On the western side of the Peninsula runs the Dinaric 
Alps, whose direction, parallel to the Adriatic coasts, is indented 
by a series of longitudinal valleys. Near the bay of Medua the 
coast line shows a break and now runs from North to South. 
The Dinaric Alps are blocked southwards by the abrupt and savage 
chain of the Albanian Alps, or Prokletije. Skutari and Durazzo 
have their amphitheatre, behind which the Pindus range runs 
towards Greece. While the two Dinaric and Pindus groups favour 
the progress of invaders from north to south, the eastern half of 
the Peninsula presents an entirely different aspect. Its mountain 
ranges, the Balkans and the Rhodope, run from East to West. 
If the Western half favours advance on longitudinal lines, the eastern 
half is more suited to what may be called transversal movements. 
The former tendency brought the Slavs as far as the Peloponnese, 
while the Bulgarians, forced by the geography of their mountains 
to look westwards for an outlet, found the road to Constantinople 
barred against them. Their advance on several occasions followed 
the gap between the Dinaric Alps and the Pindus—a gap which 
allows such rivers as the Neretva, Drim and Vojusa to force their 
way westwards. This was the road followed by the Visigoths of 
Alaric, the Ostrogoths of Theodoric, the warriors of Simeon and 
Samuel. This was the road of every invader coming from the 
East, who sought to reach the Adriatic. 

Between these two regions of the Peninsula—the one with 
longitudinal, the other with transversal mountain ranges, there 
is a central region consisting of the Morava and Vardar valleys. 
The Danube at Belgrade is barely 75 metres higher than the Black 
Sea. Even at the highest river point between Danube and 
Aegean—at the two defiles of Kafianik and PreSevo—the height is 
barely 500 metres. A small stream, the Nerodimka, forks into 
two and sends its waters north to the Danube and south to the 
Vardar. After Kosovo the valley slowly descends to the Aegean 
near Salonica. 

In the Middle Ages, after the great invasions of the 7th century, 
the Balkan Peninsula was divided up in the following manner. 
On the, East were two transversal sections—Bulgaria between 
the Danube and the Balkans, and Eastern Roumelia, the mould 
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for that amalg am of peoples and races which made up Byzantine 
unity. On the western side of the Peninsula the Slavs pressed 
on beyond Salonica to the Aegean, and the Emperor Constans II 
found it necessary to undertake a campaign " against Sclavuua.' 
The Slavs settled so densely along the coast, that Fallmerayer 
felt justified 1 in putting forward the theory that on the territory 
of modem Greece the original Greek element had long disappeared 
and been replaced by new, completely foreign, elements, above 
all, Slav in origin, “ The Hellenic race in Europe," so he writes, 
" has been completely annihilated. Its physical beauty, keen 
mind and simplicity of custom, its art, the palaestra, the luxury 
of its columns and temples, even the nation’s name, have vanished 
from the Greek mainland. A double layer of ruins and mud left 
by two different new races, covers up the tombs of the ancient 
Greeks. The immortal creations of the spirit of Hellas and a few 
ancient ruins on its native soil form today the sole witness of the 
past existence of the Greek people. And but for these nuns and 
tombs and mausoleums, and but for the unhappy fate of its 
inhabitants, on which the Europeans of our time have expended 
an Han of human compassion, tears and eloquence, one might 
say that only a vain mirage, a lifeless image had touched the 
chords of their heart. For not a single drop of true Greek blood 
flows in the veins of the alien population of modem Greece. 
A terrible storm scattered over the whole territory between the 
Ister and the most distant comers of the Peloponnese, a new 
race akin to the great Slav people. The Slavo-Scythians, the 
Amaut-IUyrians, children of the Hyperborean lands, blood relations 
of the Serbs and Bulgars, Dalmatians and Muscovites, such are 
the peoples whom today we call Greeks and whose origin, to their 
own astonishment, we trace back to Pericles and Philopoemon. . . . 
The Albanian upland shepherds, with their marked Slav features 
and bushy eyebrows, are assuredly not sprung from the-blood of 
Narcissus, of Alcibiades and of Antinous. It is only a romantic 
and florid imagination which in our days can still dream of the 
renaissance of the ancient Greeks, with their Sophocles and Plato.” 

Today the hypothesis of Fallmerayer is no longer accepted 
in its extreme conclusions: its true originator, according to 
N. Petrowski, is no other than Kopitar, the friend of Vuk Karadiid. 
What still interests us in Fallmerayer is his " Albanian " theory, 
according to which the Greeks and Slavs who inhabited Greece 

1 (? e schichtc ier Halbinsel Morea wihrend des MiUelalters, Vol. I (1830), 
pp. iii-xiv. See Vasiliev, Histoire de l'Empire Byzantine, I, 231-3, 
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would seem to have been replaced and subjected by Albanian 
colonists during the second quarter of the 14th century. It was 
they who, according to Fallmerayer, gave the first impetus for 
the Greek insurrection of 1822. He bases his theory on Evagrius, 1 
a writer of the 6th century, who says that the Avars had seized 
" all Greece,” and on Constantine Pbrphyrogenitus,* who says 
that after the plague of A.D. 746 the Peloponnese was “ Slavinised 
and became barbarian.” Their assertions do not exclude the 
survival of the Hellenic element in Greece: the Slavs are very 
numerous there till the 15th century. Under Turkish rule Greece 
recovers more and more its Hellenic character. 

When, however, we have attributed the east of the Peninsula 
to the Bulgars and the Byzantines, and the west to a great Slav 
mass which was organised in the state units of Croatia, Bosnia 
and Serbia, and even if we assign the south as far as the Peloponnese 
to a mixture of Greek and Slav such as might threaten the dis¬ 
appearance of Hellenism, there still remains the central district 
of the Morava and Vardar Valleys. It is there undoubtedly that 
We must look for the descendants of the Roman provincials. 

There have been lengthy discussions as to whether the 
Roumanians really held during the Middle Ages the country which 
formed the Dacia of Trajan and is now Roumania. In 1871, when 
the Roumanians were loud in their complaints at the abolition of 
Transylvanian autonomy by the Government of Budapest, Robert 
Roesler published his Rumanische Studien, in which he tried to 
prove that the Roman colonists had completely evacuated Dada 
and had taken refuge by order of the Emperor Aurelian in 271 
in the western part of Moesia and Dacia, which then received 
the names of Dacia Ripuaria and Dacia Mediterranea. According 
to this theory the descendants of the Roman provincials must 
have lived there till the 13th century, and not till after the collapse 
of Byzantium in 1204 can the migratory movement have begun 
which was to bring the Roumanians from the neighbourhood of 
Salonica to the country which they occupy today. Roesler relies 
Upon Flavius Vopiscus Aurelianus—“ cum vastatum Illyricum ac 
Moesiam deperditam videret, provinciam transdanuvinam Daciam, 
a Traiano constitutam, sublato exercitu ac provincialibus reliquit 
desperans earn posse retineri, abductosque ex ea populos in Moesia 
collocavit.” He also quotes Eutropius (IX, 15)—provinciam 
Dacian intermisit, vastato omni Ulyrico et Moesia, desperans 


* Hist. Ecchsiastica, VI, 10, 
' De thematibus, II, 53. 
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#am posse retineri, abductosque Romanos ex urbibus et agris 
Daciae in Moesia collocavit—and finally Sextus Rufus. 

It has been asked whether the text of these authors would 
allow us to admit the possibility of a partial evacuation. Iorga, 
in "Le ProblSme de l'Abandon de la Dacie par l’Empereur 
Aur&ien," 4 argues that Aurelian limited himself to fixing the 
" de fensi ble ” zone of ancient Dacia, which he extended and even 
consolidated, instead of restricting and abandoning it, applying this 
name to Western Moesia, in honour of Trajan.” Densusianu* holds 
that Roesler had " raised the most burning question in the history 
of the language, and a capital question in Roumanian history.” 
Roesler’s theory has been described as too audacious. The 
partisans of continuity, above all Jung, have quoted the case of 
the evacuation of Noricum, which was not complete, since in 798 
there were near Salzburg 324 houses whose proprietors were 
" Romani tributales.’’ 4 The opponents of continuity quote the 
evacuation of Nisibis, as having been complete and compulsory. 7 

Roesler reminds us that the Dacia of Trajan was subject to 
the Goths (272-375), to the Huns ( 375 - 453 ). to the Gepids (453-566) 
and to the Avars (566-799). After the Slavs it was invaded by 
the Magyars, the Petchenegs, the Cumans, the Tartars. Philippide 
admits? that if the Roumanians were able to maintain themselves 
for ten centuries till the Tartar Invasion, this was a unique, 
miraculous phenomenon, contrary to every probability. It need 
not surprise us that the opponents of continuity made full play 
of this, but they were interested parties, Magyars (notably Paul 
Hunfalvy, Ladislas R6thy and L. Thall6czy) and Bulgars (Mutafdiev, 
Bulgares et Routnains dans I'histoire des pays danubiens, Sofia, 1932). 
It is not our purpose to discuss the present state of the question.® 
It is, however, admitted today that the Morava and Vardar 
valleys were during the Middle Ages inhabited by the descendants 
of the Roman provincials, and there only remains the question 
whether the coming of the Wallachs to Transylvania was an 
immigration (Roesler) or an admigration (Onciul). 

The Roumanian question is, however, of great interest not 

* Revue du Sud-Est Europden, I (1924), p. 37-58. 

* Hist, de la langue routnaine. (1901), I, 288. 

* Eugipius, Vita Sancti Severini Onnothus vero praecepto fratria 
Odoacri admonitos universos iussit ad Italiam migrare Romanos. 

* Amm. Marcellinus; XXV, 9, 2. 

* Originea Romtnilor, i, 427. 

* See Matthias Friedwagner, Vber die Sprache und Heimat der Rumdnen 
in ihrer Friiheeit, in Zeitschrift fiir roman. Philologie, liv, Dec. 1934, PP- 641- 
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only from the standpoint of the national sentiment of a nation 
which claims to carry on the traditions of Room and Byzantium, 
but also because it forms a valuable point of departure far the 
Albanian question. It has been found that between the date 
of the evacuation of Dacia (271) and that of the occupation of 
Transylvania there was a gap of almbst 1,000 years. Now an 
almost identical gap separates the first data about the Albanians 
and the starting point of Albanian history as we know it. With 
one difference which cannot be regarded as negligible, while 
Trajan's conquest and the organisation of Roman Dacia are 
incontestable historical facts, a dread uncertainty hangs over 
the origins of Albania. The name “ Albania," " Albans ” is very 
widespread. Alba Longa and Mons Albanus are linked with the 
origins of Rome. When Pompey led his legions to the Caucasus, 
he found between Coure and Rhion a series of tribes, with warlike 
instincts, known as Albans. Their fame still survived in the 
time of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, and the Imperial author 
describes in his book of ceremonies the welcome reserved by the 
Court of Byzantium for the chiefs of these Albans. Are we to 
suppose that they emigrated from their country and were gradually 
transferred to Asia Minor, in the neighbourhood of Constantinople, 
and finally across Macedonia to what is now Albania? If one 
studies the costumes of the Caucasian peoples, one is tempted 
to notice striking resemblances both of dress and physical type, 
especially among the women. There are even certain Caucasian 
dialects which are called Albanian. A. Schiefer published in 1863, 
through the Academy of St. Petersburg, a grammar of the Udik 
language (Udische Grammatik ); but there certainly seems to be 
no point of contact between this dialect and Albanian, for 
otherwise the resemblance would have been noted by Antoine 
Meillet, who in the last edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
wrote an article on Albanian, and in 1903 published a comparative 
grammar of classical Albanian. 

Thus it only remains to seek the original home of the Albanians 
by falling back on the indications of Claudius Ptolemy, who 
mentions in the Peninsula the town of Albanopolis and small 
groups of Albans. Their exact position, however, is not certain. 
Hahn w and Bopp 11 believe that Albanopolis and Croia are 
identical. They saw ruins not far from the latter town and thought 

“ Albanische Studien, Vienna, 1853, I, 213. 

11 " tlber das Albanische in seinen Verwandschaftlichen Beziehungen ” 
(Abhandlungen der Preuss, Akademie, Berlin, 1854). 
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they might well be the site of Albanopolis. This is not impossible, 
but it may be asked whether it was not the present position of 
Albania which was most responsible for the hypothesis of Bopp 
and Hahn. Tomaschek leans to another theory: he puts 
Albanopolis east of Salonica, perhaps on the Struma. 12 But may 
not the name indicate a fortress where Albans, perhaps even 
Caucasians, were concentrated in relatively recent times? Claudius 
Ptolemy also mentions Albans, but it is not quite clear where 
they were located. There is known to have been a group not 
far from P« 5 cs in the Hungarian Bardnya. JireCek even seems 
disposed to accept their migrating from Pannonia to Dardania 
(whose capital was Naissus, now Nis) and thence to the Adriatic 
coast. In short, nothing definite is known as to the original home 
of the Albanians, or admitting that it really existed, as to an 
Albania in the Balkan Peninsula. But if we admit Albanian 
continuity in their present territory, it is certainly surprising that 
no one between Claudius Ptolemy and the nth century should 
have left to us the minutest indication as to the existence of 
Albanians or of an Albania. This silence is much more astonishing 
than the corresponding lack of data as to present Roumania. 
For Roumania lay outside the political sphere and interests of 
the Byzantine state, whereas a whole series of events took place 
on the territory of present day Albania between the 2nd and nth 
centuries. The passage of the Goths of Alaric and Theodoric, 
the Slav and Avar invasions, the expeditions of Constans II and 
Constantine IV, the reigns of Leo the Isaurian and of Constantine 
Copronymus, the struggles for Adriatic hegemony between Byzantium 
and Charles the Great, the Arab inroads, the first state-formation 
round ancient Dioclea, the assaults of Simeon and Samuel, the 
struggle of Basil II for Durazzo and Ohrida, the Bulgarian risings 
of 1043 and 1073—all these events took place without a single; 
document or manuscript indicating the existence of Albania or an 
Albanian. 

Michael Attaliatus does, it is true, note the presence of Albanian 
soldiers (’AA 0 avoi), for whom he uses the same de signation a s 
does Constantine Porphyrogenitus for the Albans of the Caucasus, 
in the armies of Maniakes (1042) and of Vasilakes (1078). At taliat us 
also uses the term 'Apfiavlrai (ed. Bonn, p. 9, 18, 297): but he 
gives us no indication of the country of these soldiers. The first 
ndications of a country inhabited by Albanians are to be found 
n Anna Comnena. Its situation can be fixed between Dur azzo 


M Pauly-Wissowa, i, 1309. 
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and Debra in a very mountainous district, containing numerous 
fortresses. George the Acropolite, who was governor of the district 
of Durazzo in the 13th century, speaks of the fortresses of Croia 
and of the country of Arbanon. Tatel-Thomas (II, 122) quote 
Latin documents of 1210 in which occur the names Arbanon and 
Arbanenses. The Turk Balabanbeg bears in 1415 the title of 
Subasha of Croia and Rabu. 18 Marin S. Drinov is of opinion 
that Croia and Albanum are two names for the same place, 14 and 
relies upon the interesting correspondence of the Archbishop of 
Ohrida, Demetrius Shumatian. 

In a letter of John Castriot to the Signoria of Venice, the 
Albanian prince protests against the assignment of twelve parishes 
to the Bishopric of Alessio, and claims them for that of Croia and 
Albanum, which for 800 years has been in possession of their 
territory. 16 Now it is quite possible that the two places formed 
a single diocese in the 15th century, but there is nothing to show 
that the union was permanent. In the Notitia Episcopatuum of 
Parthey 14 fifteen bishops are described as suffragans of the see 
of Durazzo—namely Stephaniake, Honavia, Croia, Elissos, Diodea, 
Skutari, Drivaste, Politi, Glavinica, Valona, Dulcigno (o AiiaviZuiv) 
Bar (Antivari), Cerminika near Elbasan, Pulcheriopolis (probably 
Berat), Gradic (to the east of Valona). No Albanian Bishop 
is mentioned, and we may note the presence of several Slav names. 
Now this Notitia of Parthey, which ignores the existence of a 
diocese of Croia and Arbanum and only knows the bishopric 
of Croia, is earlier than the reign of Basil II (976-1025). To find 
an Albanian Bishop or diocese, one must go to the 12th century. 
But this Albanian Bishop who took part in the consecration of 
the Church of St. Tryphon at Kotor (Cattaro) in xi66 17 was simply 
the suffragan of the Archbishop of Bar and is named together 
with a Bishop of Croia. 18 In 1286 we find side by side a Bishop 
of Croia and a Bishop of Arbanum: and the union of the sees 
was, in the opinion of Thall6czy and JireCek, carried out after 
the Turkish conquest. 18 Thus the assertion of John Castriot is 

l * Pucid, Mon. Serb. I, p. 132. 

14 Vixantiiskij Vremennik, 1 , p. 332-40. 

u Episcopatus Albaniae iam sunt a nn i octingenti fuerit in terris et 
contxacta sua—Ljubid, Vistine, v, p. 94-5. 

14 Hieroclis Syneodemus et Notitiae Graecae Episcopatuum, Berlin, 1866, 
p. 124-5, 220. 

17 Smidiklas, Codex Diplomaticus, II, 102. 

“ Farlati-Coleti, Illyricum Sacrum (1817) VII, 191-2: Drinov in 
Visantiiskij Vremennik, I, 333-5. 

“ IUyr.-Alb. Forsckungen, I, p. 119, and Archiv fiir Slav. Philologie, XXI 
(1899). 
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not a proof of the existence of a diocese including both places 
dozing eight centimes. 

This absence of the Albanian name before the lath century 
is all the more symptomatic because we see in the territory of 
present day Albania, at a period anterior to Baal II, several names 
of towns or districts obviously inhabited by Slavs, while there is 
a complete lack of Albanian names. This is all the more remarkable, 
if we take the trouble to consult the texts of a period relatively 
recent, but still anterior to the first traces of Albanians in their 
present home. The chronicler of Dioclea, who ought after all 
to know something of them, makes no reference at all. When 
Prelimir partitions his state into four, Hvalimir receives Zeta, 
Boleslav Trebinje, Dragislav Zahumlje and Svevlad Podgorie. 
On this occasion the districts, or Zupe, forming the ancient kingdom 
of Dioclea, are also mentioned. Zeta is composed of Luije 
(Ljeskopolje), Podluije (Zabljak), Gorska (today the Slav name 
has been replaced by the Albanian name of Hoti), Kupetnik, Oblik 
(today Tarabosh), Prapratna, Crmnica, Budva with KuCevo 
(Tchevo) and Grbalj in the Gulf of Kotor (Cattaro). 20 Even the 
partition of Dioclea under Voislav about 1050 gives no clue as to 
the Albanians, and yet it included large portions of present day 
Albania. It should be noted that the coastal district, during 
the first part of the Middle Ages, is divided into two parts, the 
northern being constantly called Sclavinia, while the southern, 
or Romania, began north of Durazzo or Valona. 21 The name of 
Albania is entirely unknown before the second half of the 12th 
century. Since then the geographical term widens, the Angevins, 
lords of Durazzo, assuming the title of “ Kings of Albania ” (1272). 
Towards the end of the 14th the district of Skutari is included 
in it, and till 1797 the Gulf of Kotor is known as Venetian Albania. 
This extension of the name in the 14th and 15 th centuries forms 
a striking contrast with the complete absence of evidence for the 
earlier period. And it must be noted that the Byzantines, far 
from clinging to historical traditions, give to countries the names 
of the population inhabiting them. This is shown by the diffusion 
of the name of Slavonia. The districts occupied in Italy by the 
Lombards were called, even in the south, Langobardia; and the 
same applies to Gothia on the Black Sea, and to Valachia, which 
sometimes means Thessaly, sometimes the territory of U 2 ice, 
sometimes the plain north of the Danube. The logical conclusion 

“ Chronicle of Dioclea, chap. xxx. 

11 Illyr-alb. Forsch., I, p. 129. 
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to bo drawn from these tacts would seem to be that the period up 
to the Second half of the 12th century is marked by a complete 
absence of any reference to Albania. 

Are we to conclude that the Albanians, up to the X2th or even 
13th century, lived outside present Albania and only emigrated 
there later? 

The mystery of the origins of the Albanian language has long 
occupied scholars. It used to be regarded as certain that the 
Albanians were simply the descendants of the Illyrians, and that 
their language is old Illyrian in a modem form. Today less 
categorical views are held, but it is certain that Albanian is of 
Indo-Germanic origin. Beyond this, however, very little is known. 
Xilander, Schleicher, Stier, Bopp, Hahn and even Gustav Meyer** 
seem now superseded. Certain inscriptions of Southern Italy 
have been treated as a proof of Illyrian origin.** But doubts 
have found vigorous expression in the famous study of Hirt, M 
who sees far more resemblance in the Albanian language to Thracian 
than to Illyrian. Weigand has formulated the objections to the 
theory of Illyrian origin :* 8 to him, the present form of Albanian 
is only to be explained by a symbiosis, during many centuries, 
between Albanians and Roumanians. This contact did not take 
place, as might be expected, in the present Albania, but in the 
districts bordering upon the Roumanian national territory on 
the side of Thrace. Weigand was not the first to put forward this 
hypothesis: far more daring than he, Holgar Pedersen** held 
that Albanian revealed analogies with the languages of the Baltic 
Slavs and with Armenian. Without endorsing the extreme views 
of Vasmer,* 7 Pedersen sees in the Albanian language, as it is today, 
traces of having been settled for many centuries in the plains of 
Thrace.** 

An analogy which cannot but strike the veriest amateur in 
comparative philology may suffice to illustrate the hypothesis 
of Holgar Pedersen. Like the two languages of the eastern half 

11 “ Die Stellung des Albanischen in Kreise der indogerm. Sprachen ” in 
Beilagen xur Kunde der indogerm. Sprachen, viii, pp. 185, sqq. 

" S. Bugge in Bezzenberger's Beitrdge, xviii, 193 : Kretschmer, Einleitung 
in die Gesch. der griechischen Sprache, p. 262. 

14 Festschrift fUr Kiepert, p. 181, etc. 

** Balkanarchiv, iii (1927), p. 231. 

“ Jahresbericht iiber die Fortschritte der romanischen Philologie, in 
Vollmoller, ix, p. 210, etc. and A Ibanische Texte mit Glossar, Leipzig (1895). 

17 Acta et commemorationes Universitatis Dorpatensis pro 1921, I, 1, p. 39. 

* Ebert, Reallexicon der Vorgeschichte, I, p. 219-26. 
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of the Peninsula, Albanian puts the article after the noun 
(Roumanian, om-ul, carte-a, frate-le; Bulgarian, voda-ta, selo-to; 
Albanian, ka-u, guri-i, stepi-ja, uje-te). A symbiosis of the three 
peoples in some part of the Peninsula cannot be relegated to the 
realm of fantasy: and this of course presupposes the Albanians 
having lived outside their present territory. 

None the less, despite these facts, whose importance cannot 
be challeng ed, most philologists are extremely cautious in formu¬ 
lating their opinion. The ground on which they build does not 
seem sufficiently solid, and on the other hand it is becoming 
increasingly evident that the old formulas no longer suffice to cover 
the reality. Antoine Meillet finds in Albanian undeniable Indo- 
European characteristics, above all in the declination of pronouns, 
and in certain verbal constructions of a curiously archaic kind 
(the periphrastic future and conditional). He is struck by the 
fact that Greek influence in Albanian is relatively sporadic, which 
must surprise us in a people originating from the Adriatic, where 
the Macedonian influence and in the Middle Ages the impress of 
Byzantium were considerable. Meillet finds that Latin influence 
is much greater than Greek upon Albanian. One might expect 
some effects of Roman, or Italian, civilising expansion. But it 
is the Latins of the East, the Roumanians, who seem to have 
influenced Albanian in a manner intensive enough to determine 
its present form. Meillet is even of opinion that Albanian was 
not far from merging completely in Roumanian. Difficult though 
it may be, according to Meillet, to fix the territory in which this 
influence was exercised, we must guard against any exaggeration 
of the Illyrian influence on Albanian. Meillet does not seem to 
show the same eagerness to exclude Thracian influence. 

The impossibility of declaring positively for one or other 
alternative is brought out by Norbert Jokl, 29 who states the 
problem as follows: It must first be established whether the 
ancestors of the Albanians are, or are not, natives of the Balkan 
Peninsula. If they are, it must be asked whether they are natives 
of Thrace or Illyria. Each alternative has its champions. To 
test their value, Jokl considers it necessary to study the linirc 
which attach the structure of Albanian to that of the ancient 
Balkan languages. It will be found that Albanian has ties with 
ancient Illyrian, but also with Thracian: and it would thus seem 
justifiable to seek the original home of the Alb anian.; i n a region 
equally distant from Thrace and from Illyria, namely, the ancient 
* Ebert. Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte, I, 84-96. 
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Dardania, round Naissus (the present Ni§), Jokl finds confirmation 
of his theory in JireCek, 80 who, basing himself on the third book 
of Claudius Ptolemy's geography, believes that the Albanians 
are refugees from the corner between the Danube and Drave (the 
Baranja), to Dardania, and thence to the Adriatic coast. •> 

Henry Band 81 does not regard Jokl’s hypothesis as tefiable. 
Jokl’s view that Albanian is derived at one and the same time 
from both Illyrian and Thracian, is impossible owing to the great 
difference of the two idioms. While admitting that Jokl has 
proved an affinity between Albanian and Thracian—two languages 
of the “ satem ” group—Barid considers that his argument in 
favour of affinity between Albanian and Illyrian is less convincing, 
since in the latter case the analogies may, as he contends, be a 
survival of fragments from pre-Albanian languages in Thracian. 

It would be interesting to see whether the derivation of Albanian 
from Thracian is confirmed by similar analogies in costumes, 
family tradition and folklore. Certain investigations have actually 
been made 88 The legends relating to the Emperor Trajan, the 
use of the " coteda," the festival of the “ rosaliae,” common to 
Bulgars and Albanians, such superstitious beliefs and practices 
as " Vukodlak,” " sjen," and the cult of the snake, give some 
ground in this direction. But if we once admit such a possibility, 
we are very near the view that the Albanians were domiciled in 
the eastern part of the Peninsula before finally settling in their 
present home: and if the hypothesis of Albanian immigration 
be once accepted, it remains to fix a period and circumstances under 
which it took place. 

As regards the date, we are unhappily reduced to mere deduc¬ 
tions, often of a very laboured kind. What most interests us is to 
know whether the Albanians came before or after the great Slav 
invasion. At first sight one might be tempted to believe that they 
reached the Adriatic later : for there is not the slightest evidence, 
from any source, of their having served as an obstacle to the 
invaders from the North. We are thus dependent on mere symptoms 
and indications. Even the most superficial observer must be struck 
by the essentially Slav character of the place-names of Albania, 
in so far as it is not Roman. Since the ioth century its stability 
is very impressive. Whereas the place-names of neighbouring 

*® Gesch. der Serben, I, 152. 

81 Arhiv za arbanasku starinu, jezik i etnologiju, II, 151-161. 

** Dietrich, “ Die Volksdichtung der Balkan lander in ihren gemeinsamen 
Elementen " in Zeitschr. d. Vereines fiir Volkskunde, Berlin, 1902. 
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regions, such as Zeta and Hercegovina, undergo changes during 
the 13th and 14th centuries owing to the great Vlach invasion, 
in Albania there is hardly any change. The Slav names have 
come down to us unchanged, and even the localities and towns 
which are not Slav, but either Illyrian or Greek or Roman, have 
preserved in the Albanian language names which can only be 
explained by a Slav influence lasting for some centuries. In one 
of his numerous studies on place-names, Peter Skok 8 * gives a whole 
series of names which the Albanians have adopted along Slav 
models. The same observation has been made by Norbert Jokl, 
who points out that the present form of the Albanian name for 
Skutari cannot be derived from an Illyrian source. Moreover 
“ Durrfis," the Albanian name for Durazzo (the ancient Dyr- 
rhachium) also comes neither from Latin, Greek nor Illyrian, but 
from the Slav name “ Drad.” Skok thus concludes that the 
Albanians cannot have been in these countries at the moment of 
the arrival of the Slavs. It was from the Slavs that the Albanians 
took the names of the country where they were to settle. “ It is 
clear,” writes Skok, “ that this nomenclature is only comprehensible 
if at the time of the coming of the Slavs, the Albanians were not 
yet in the town of Durazzo, and that it was the Slavs who first learned 
the name of the town from the mouth of the Roman population, 
to hand it on at a later date to the Albanians coming from the 
mountains.” 

This appropriation of Slav names by an ethnic element which 
it is usual to treat as indigenous and as descended directly from the 
ancient Illyrians, cannot shake our belief in the existence of a 
national Albania during and even before the great Slav invasion. 
We are thus reduced to admitting a much more recent date for 
the coming of the Albanians. But must we really believe that 
this epoch corresponds with the first appearance of the Albanian 
name in the 12th century? If this were so, we should"be bound 
to find in the documents of the 12th and above all the 13th century 
traces of the seniority of the Slav as against the Albanian element. 
Or again, if as is generally supposed, Albanian is really the indigenous 
element, and not the Slav, this fact could hardly fail to reveal 
itself from a thousand little details in the charters of the period. 
Yet, if we compare sources of the 13th with those of the 15th century, 
we find that the names of persons in the former century are either 
Greek, Roman or Slav, and that Albanian names are distinguished 
by their complete absence. And when in the 14th century Albanian 
** Arhiv za arbanasku starinu, II, 107-121. 
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names suddenly become frequent, the social position of those who 
bear them shows dearly that they are recent immigrants. 

The case of Durazzo is perhaps the most instructive. The 
town had fallen in 1205 under Venetian rule, but was speedily 
conquered by the Despots of Epirus. .The names of dtifcens of 
Durazzo are preserved for us in several Greek and Latin documents.* 4 
Among these family names there were between 1205 and 1258 
Greek names, some Latin though less numerous, and also a few Slav. 
It is interesting to note that up to 1250 there is no Albanian name 
in Durazzo. A complete change took place in March, 1273, after 
the earthquake. Several old houses were destroyed, hundreds of 
people were killed and injured, and the sea flooded in. In the 
mountains round the town there lived Albanian shepherds, whose 
presence had till then hardly been noticed, but who now raided 
the town and pillaged it from end to end. It was not rebuilt till 
1284, and received privileges from Charles of Anjou, in whose 
charters the names of the Captain, the Castellan and the town 
magistrates occur. This time there are among the citizens Greeks, 
Latins and Albanians, while Slav names are comparatively rare. 
It is thus possible to argue that the Slav element has been 
supplemented in the country round Durazzo, by an entirely new 
element, coming from the mountain districts, and consisting of 
nomad shepherds who took the first chance of becoming masters 
of a country till then not theirs. 

This Albanian immigration would seem proved by the evidence 
of two personages who have not enjoyed very great credit, because 
their views were so obviously inspired by religious motives. The 
one is the Archbishop of Bar (Antivari), Guillaume Adam (1322-41), 
a French Dominican and an ardent partisan of the House of Anjou, 
who wrote for Philip VI of France the project of a crusade against 
Serbia (Directorium ad passagium faciendum), under the pseudonym 
of Brochard. He expresses the opinion that the conquest of Serbia 
is not a difficult enterprise, because the Serbs have against them 
not only the Latins of the Adriatic towns, but also the Albanians, 
a nation which has great sympathies for the Catholic religion. 
Guillaume Adam describes the occupations of the Albanians: they 
are shepherds who wander with their flocks from one mountain 
district to another. One has the impression in reading him, that 
the characteristic trait of the Albanians is their instability, and 
this is still further confirmed by studying the Anonym* descriptio 

M Miklosich in Mailer, Acta Graeca III, p. 239, and several charters of 
Dubrovnik in Vols. 3 and 4 of Smifiiclas, Codex Diplomaticut. 
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Europae Orientalis, published in 1916 at Cracow by the care of 
Dr. Olgierk Gorka. The anonymous author of this " descriptio " 
is a D ominican , obviously an agent of the Angevins of Naples, 
and his aim is to supply information for an enterprise against 
Serbia. His information is not accepted as reliable, but in my 
opinion wrongly: if he does not conceal his sympathies, or rather 
his antipathies, it is clear that he has no interest in giving 
misleading information, for that would injure the cause which he 
seeks to serve. He says, among other things, that in the region 
between Macedonia Achaia and Salonica he has met Vlach shep¬ 
herds expelled by the Magyars from their original home on the 
banks of the Danube. From the Vlach country the road to Durazzo 
passes through a country inhabited by Albanians, fierce warriors 
who travel at night from mountain to mountain, accompanied by 
huge and savage dogs. Albania is divided into six districts in 
which the chief places are Tumurist, Clisura, Cumania, Stophanatus, 
Polatus and Debra. In this country there is a peasant population 
subject to the Albanians (sunt tributarii et quasi send eidetn Albanen- 
sibus, quin exercent agricultural). In the 14th century, then, 
there are to be found in the territory of Albania two nationally 
and socially distinct elements. On the one hand there are 
agriculturalists living in stone houses, while their masters and lords 
live in tents and change their domicile during the night. These 
nomad shepherds speak a language of their own, unknown to the 
people of the country, that is to say to Greeks, Latins and Slavs. 
Is it necessary to demonstrate that this language, unknown to 
the local inhabitants, must be Albanian, and that according to the 
evidence of this anonymous writer, the Albanians are new arrivals 
by comparison with the local Slavs? 

There are a whole series of minor facts which confirm us in 
this view. The first data relating to the family of Musachiz in 
the plain of Saura, date from 1280. 35 At about the samp -time, 
in 1290, there are signs of a grave crisis in the social life of. the 
neighbourhood of Skutari and especially Surda, whose church 
“ inter nationes perversas posita est.” 88 Sufflay 87 also notes a pro¬ 
found crisis in the situation of the churches of Albania in the r™ddle of 
the 13th century. The position of the Archbishop of Bar (Antivari), 
the Primate of Serbia, is seriously menaced. A stubborn struggle 


* Hopf, Chronicles, p. 532, 
a * Theiner, Mon. slav. merit!, I, 109. 

” Die Kirchenzustande im vortilrkischen Albanien,’ 
Illy rise h-albanische Forschungen, I, 132, 280. 
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is in process between Rome and Ohrida for the ecclesiastical 
domination of central Albania and Epirus. 

This crisis corresponds in time with the great emigration of 
the Vlach tribes, whose phases are recorded in the archives of 
Dubrovnik (Ragusa) and Kotor (Cattaro). A formidable'inroad 
seems to have pierced the longitudinal dyke connecting the Slavs 
of Diodea with those of the Peloponnese, towards the middle of 
the 13th century. A radical change, a profound upheaval, seems 
to have occurred in the customs, composition and national and 
religious formation of the population of these regions. Between 
the time of Progonos, 88 who was lord of the country south of 
Skutari, and the middle of the 14th century, the colonisation of 
the land between the Lake of Skutari and Aspropotamos seems to 
have taken place. The incessant wars had depopulated the wide 
plains occupied by a pacific and industrious race and those who 
profited by this were nomad shepherds accustomed to drive their 
flocks through mountain districts and ready for war and plunder. 
We can follow the change pretty closely, thanks to the voluminous 
correspondence of the Archbishop of Ohrida (1230) and the charters 
of the monasteries of Visoki Dedam and St. Michael the Archangel 
near Prizren. In the districts inhabited today by scattered groups 
of Albanians a numerous Slav population was to be found in the 
middle of the 13th century. Marino Sanudo, in his famous letter 
of 1325 3 ® describes how this population was terrorised by nomads 
from the mountains, “ et ad presens consumunt et destruunt 
taliter, quod quasi nihil remansit penitus extra castra.” Trade 
soon felt the effects of this : the once frequented ports of St. Sergius 
on the Bojana, of Durazzo and of Valona, were silted up with sand. 
Navigation became insecure owing to the Albanian pirates, who 
lay in wait for merchant vessels in their small barks hidden near 
Capes Rondoni or Pali. Soon came the turn of the caravans, and 
the result was the complete downfall of an ancient civilisation. 

Cvijid, in his great work La Pdninsule Balkanique, had intuitions 
of this. He has a great admiration for Hercegovina, Montenegro, 
the districts of Novipazar—" the most active regions of the 
Peninsula.” But was not this activity the result of the misery 
into which these provinces were plunged as a result of the upheaval 
of the 13th century? Cvijid himself found during his wanderings 
“ ruins of imposing buildings which must once have sheltered 

M Mentioned in the correspondence of the Archbishop of Ohrida, Demetrius 
Chomatianus, ed. Pitra, col. i. 

m Tafel-Thomas, Fontes Rerum Austriacarum, xii, p. 500. 
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a p r etty advanced population/’ He finds that the splendid forests 
of past times have been pitilessly ravaged, and assumes that under 
such conditions the local population may well have given up agri¬ 
cultural pursuits as too exposed. 

Apart from this, there are districts where the ancient Slav 
population managed to survive. Even in the 14th century the 
Slavs formed a majority at Opari. 40 The French Consul Lejean 
notes at the time of Napoleon III the presence of numerous Slav 
oases not far from the mouth of the VojuSa. In the Musachia 
the place-names are all Slav. As late as 1880, six centuries after 
the invasion, the Slavs of Debra brought their herds down to winter 
quarters on the sea coast. But the most striking result of the 
invasion is certainly the fundamental change in the social structure. 
"In the regions north of the Sar,” writes Cvijid, "we find a patriarchal 
organisation, and this also exists further south in the high Rhodope 
and Pindus. The patriarchal regime is not a backward state: 
the population which lives under it has high moral conceptions, 
a slapdash outlook upon life, a very definite social and economic 
organisation, very solid institutions, an altogether special aesthetic 
sense, which finds expression in poetry and the decorative arts.” 

This patriarchal regime was native to the Slavs in their original 
home north of the Carpathians and developed after their immi¬ 
gration to the Peninsula. It grew weaker under Byzantine influence 
and state authority, only to resume its old vigour under Turkish 
rule. There was thus a kind of regeneration of the old social struc¬ 
ture : the old social customs were revived. This new regime 
differed from the old above all among the Serbs, among whom 
the long experience of the Middle Ages left more or less profound 
traces. Left to itself, the patriarchal population took on vigorous 
new forms, and acquired new outlooks and feelings. Its moral 
evolution was far freer and more spontaneous than among the 
Slavs subjected to German influences. What most striker us in 
the patriarchal organisation is its social and economic form. 
There are tribes (in Albania, the Jis) in Montenegro, in certain 
districts of Novipazar, in northern Albania, both among Serbs 
and Albanians. The " Zadruga,” i.e. the family communal system 
—exists throughout the central and western parts of the P eninsula , 
among Serbs, Croats and Albanians: it disappears wherever the 
Greeks begin, and it does not exist at all among the Bulgarians and 
Turks. It is found in the Lika, in Croatia, in Syrmia, owing to 
the immigrations to those districts in Turkish days. 

*® Hqpf, Chronicles, p. 280.—il paese d’Opari, ch'6 habits dei Schiavoni. 
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Connected with this tribal and family system, are forms peculiar 
to the material life and psychology, and these affect the healthiest 
and freshest sections of the Balkan peninsula. The centre of this 
civilisation is in the districts formed by Montenegro, Brda, 
Hercegovina and North Albania. Here has been preserved, alike 
among Serbs and Albanians, the conception of tribes, dans 1 and 
families, and the institution of the vendetta. These are most 
prolific tribes, possessed of great vital energy, and for the most 
part devoted to stock breeding. They are proud and vigorous 
men, sinewy, tall, light and elastic in their movements, with 
expressive and well developed faces—the handsomest race in the 
whole Peninsula. In these districts there are no degenerate types. 
Their moral sentiment and spirit of sacrifice and devotion is admirable. 
They offer a profound contrast to those populations which underwent 
Byzantine influence. This difference is best seen by contrasting 
the natives of northern Albania with the Tosks of the south, in 
whom there is a Greek and Vlach element. 

There is no doubt that Cvijid has reproduced with much verve 
and plastic vigour his personal observations, and that he found 
great satisfaction in discovering high moral and physical qualities 
among individuals and communities which he regarded as repre¬ 
senting the early organisation of the Slavs in their primitive home. 
It is certainly interesting that such phenomena are to be traced in 
the districts which separate the Dinaric Alps from the Shar and 
Pindus ranges. When we set ourselves to contrast the social 
conditions of the countries which have not been affected by the 
great transversal invasion with those that were affected by it, 
we are driven to the view that Cvijid’s results, though .deserving 
very serious consideration, are not so convincing as regards the 
national individuality of those who founded the patriarchal regime. 
The same criticism applies as regards the period at which the 
patriarchal regime was restored. Cvijid attributes the change 
to the Turkish conquest, while the data collected from the archives 
by JireCek show that the true representatives of this regime were 
the Vlach and Albanian tribes who moved from the centre west¬ 
wards in the 13th and 14th centuries, in other words, before the 
Turkish conquest. 41 

The change in social and economic structure described by 
Cvijid operated at another period and in distinctly different circum¬ 
stances : this was the result of the infiltration of a new ethnical 


41 " Die Wlachen and Maurowlachen " in Berichie der Kgl. BOhm. Akad. 
der Wiss., Prague, 1879. 
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e lemen t against which all resistance was vain. For it must not 
be supposed that this territory, so important as a bridgehead of 
Byzantium towards Italy, was abandoned to the conqueror without 
any defence of its ancient civilisation. From one end to the other 
of the territory now regarded as the domain of the Albanian people, 
the urban communities united in a common defence and tried to 
prevent the settlement of Albanians. The watchword, Mi/ 
TrpocroiKtoio ’AXfiaviras is heard not only at Pteleon in Thessaly, 4 * 
but also in communes which today are so completely Albanian 
as Valona, Canina and Berat. It was on condition of being set 
free from the Albanian invaders from the mountains, that these 
communes abandoned the cause of the Despot of Epirus and 
espoused that of Byzantium in 1330. This opposition to the 
Albanians makes itself felt at Skutari also, and even at Drivaste. 
When this town submitted to the Venetians in 1442, the latter 
had to promise that they would not admit in the territory of the 
town either Albanians or other strangers. 4 ® 

It is difficult to concede that a population which has been 
settled in its present home for at least 2,000 years—and this is 
the current opinion of the Albanians—should not have been able 
to establish some modus vivendi between country and town. But 
this difficulty becomes much more explicable if we accept the 
view that the Albanians were immigrants, or rather invaders, whose 
coming, far from being welcome, was destructive of the ancient 
prosperity of the Roman towns which the Slavs had respected. 
The result of this reasoning is favourable to the hypothesis which 
treats the Albanians as having immigrated from the central or 
even eastern districts of the Peninsula. 

It only remains for us to fix the historical framework of this 
immigration. That some Albans of the Caucasus, as loyal and 
courageous soldiers, were introduced on several occasions in the 
countries bordering upon the northern invaders, is not improbable: 
from Trajan right on till Abdul Hamid Caucasians have been 
brought in from Asia through the intermediary of Constantinople. 
It is also possible that the name " Albanian ” was not a national 
one, but served to designate, without distinction of language or 
origin, a whole class of people engaged under stipulations similar 
to those employed towards the Albans of the Caucasus. These 
Albanians who guarded the frontiers towards Bulgaria were 
assigned more distant tasks after the victories of Basil II (976-1025). 

41 Miklosich-MUller, Acta Graeca, v, p. 260. 

M Albanenses vel alios forenses—Ljubi6, Listing, ix, p. 158. 
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They form the nucleus of the troops which took part in the various 
pronuneiamentos of the nth century. It was the Norman danger 
which imposed the necessity of employing them in the country 
round Durazzo and Valona, and it is possible that Alexius Comnenus 
installed the first batch of Albanians in Albanum, not far from, Croia. 
It was Manuel Comnenus who in 1166, after the Norman invasion, 
fixed the status of these Albanians and their relations with the Roman 
population of Croia. 

After the death of Manuel I (1180) and the great Vlach-Bulgar 
insurrection of 1185, the situation of the Albanians—living it 
would appear in the Struma Valley—became unstable. It was 
the Fourth Crusade which gave the signal for their departure 
westwards. The Crusaders having first seized Constantinople in 
1204, pushed on towards Salonica, where they founded the ephemeral 
kingdom of Boniface of Montferrat. The Byzantine troops, in 
whose ranks there undoubtedly were Albanians, found themselves 
driven back towards Epirus, where a centre of resistance was formed 
in the territory of the former Theme of Durazzo. The first 
movement was followed by a mass immigration, after the defeat 
of the Epirotes at the Battle of Klokotnica in 1230 and perhaps 
also after the Tartar invasion of 1241, which separated the northern 
Vlachs or Wallachs—the Roumanians of today—from the southern 
Vlachs who in the 14th century invaded Thessaly, Zeta and 
Hercegovina and penetrated as far as Istria. Driven back from 
the centre of the Peninsula, the Albanians saw themselves obliged 
to seek new homes in the gap between the Dinaric Alps and the 
Pindus. They met in this territory three populations who were 
living side by side. That of the countryside were Slav, grouped 
round monasteries which were for the most part Benedictine. 
That of the towns was Roman in the north, mixed with Greeks 
to the south—Catholic in the Roman towns. Orthodox in those 
further south. While the Slavs in the open country could not 
resist invaders, the Romans and Greeks held out till the Turkish 
invasion, which brought with it the last influx of Albanians, who 
had meanwhile passed over to Islam. It is under the Turkish 
conquest that the territorial unity of Albania was achieved. 
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WALLENSTEIN AND THE HABSBURGS* 

[In our last number we published an obituary notice of Joseph 
Pekar, perhaps the most remarkable of the modem Czech historians . 
We now publish a translation of the Epilogue to his great book, 
Wallenstein, which was to have appeared during his lifetime.— Ed.] 

Der Mann ist uns ein kostbares Gefass, 

Das wicht’ge Dinge einschliesst. Fand man viel ? 

What have we found ? A weakling overcome by physical suffering, 
led astray by superstition, driven on by titanic plans of revenge 
and megalomania, a timid traitor, a foolish intriguer. We certainly 
cannot say that we can see right through this character or know 
the mysterious twilight regions of his soul. For brief moments 
something echoes from him, which threatens to play havoc with 
many carefully studied theories, something which surprises us and 
fills us with doubt. This violent and explosive man, so pitiless and 
insatiable, who terrified his entourage with his curses and impreca¬ 
tions—this very man greedily stretches out his hands towards the 
secrets of high Heaven, listens longingly to the mystic language of 
the stars and then again falls a prey to attacks of " angry depression." 
The incomplete character of our material rarely vouchsafes us such 
a glimpse into the depths of this mysterious figure; but when it 
does, the effect is all the more overpowering. We only need to 
extract from the documents of the investigation the passage in 
which General Scherffenberg reports on his audience with the 
Duke in January, 1634. The General had been summoned to the 
Duke. When he presented himself, there was no answer, and a 
long silence followed. Then suddenly Wallenstein sat half up in 
the bed where he had been lying, and called out the words, " O 
peace! O peace, peace, 0 peace 1 ” Or again we remember a 
scene from that dreadful February morning when TriSka had 
brought the news that the majority of the army was for, the 
Emperor, and that no course remained save to fly to Eger. The 
Duke called Colonel Beck to him, and after a long silence said; 

" Well, I have had peace in my hand . . . God is just.” 

Is not this pained resignation in face of the shipwreck of a hi gh 
and worthy effort ? Is it not the sigh of a soul in agony ? Does it 

1 The reader may be glad to know that an admirable German edition 
appeared early in 1937 , under the special supervision of the author— 
Wallenstein (1630-1634): Tragddie einer Verschwdrung (Berlin. Alfred 
Metsner). 
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not recall to us, the imaginary Wallenstein of Schiller? And let us 
then compare it with the Wallenstein whom we find in die evidence 
of so many others, and in his own words and deeds, in his whole 
conduct. Perhaps the roughness of the times and of his profession, 
his lust for success, his passionate nature, have not extinguished 
every trace of a gentler spirit, struggling against temptation: 
perhaps his belief in astrological portents is proof of a more sensitive 
nature, perhaps too this inner conflict explains his misgivings, his 
uncertainty, his confused drawing back, his incapacity for decision. 
We must content ourselves with this " perhaps." The inadequate 
and incomplete character of our sources does not allow us to form a 
more certain judgment, to turn a sceptical gaze upon the unclear 
depths of his soul or to ignore those reflections of nobler feeling 
that are to be found in him. 

" I had peace in my mind," said the Duke to Colonel Beck. 
" Nothing will come of peace," he had said to Trfika on 14 September. 
“ I have no more glowing wish, than to establish a lasting peace in 
the Empire ”—so he wrote to Amim time and again. " The armies 
themselves will make a peace, and the Emperor will have nothing to 
say to it," he repeated to Bubna in May, 1633. Was it then a 
declaration for peace, a first step towards that peace for which 
millions yearned, a high, unselfish aim ? In this epilogue we must 
add a few words rounding off the problem which has already been 
solved. We have already pointed out that of this longing for peace 
no trace is to be found either in the negotiations of 1631 with 
Gustavus Adolphus, nor in the Dresden revelations of Kinsty, nor 
in the negotiations of 1634 with Feuqui&res and Oxenstjerna, that 
all other peace proposals were only realisable through a revolt 
against the Empire, and that the Duke only spoke of peace because 
he wanted war with the Emperor. Kinsk^ too had written to Bubna 
on 3 February—" We have peace in our hand; " and there can be 
no doubt as to the importance of these words in the mouth of a 
Bohemian exile. " He always put forward the pretext of peace," 
Duke Franz Albrecht afterwards said of Wallenstein, when he 
was asked whether Wallenstein wanted to be King of Bohemia: 
and in this statement, it may safely be affirmed, lay the whole 
truth. Wallenstein put forward the idea of peace, because he 
needed catchwords and ideas in whose name he could fight out 
his personal quarrel with the Emperor and his allies. In this 
gigantic European struggle, in which the leading men of both 
parties knew how to kindle to fanaticism the interest of their 
supporters in real or assumed aims, and in which religion, freedom 
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of conscience and of the Fatherland were really at stake, Wallenstein 
could not come forward with a programme of naked revenge and 
ambition, and dared not put himself up as the signal for his armies 
and his allies. And so in the arena of the German Empire, in which 
France pretended to be a liberator against tyranny, while the 
Swedes ma de profession of their zeal for freedom of conscience, or 
artificially exaggerated it, Wallenstein came forward with the 
sympathetic catchword of a just peace. It is characteristic that 
he was never believed. Amim, for whom above all the programme 
was planned, realised that Wallenstein’s aim was “ to increase his 
possessions and raise his stakes," and neither France nor Sweden 
allowed themselves to be deceived. In the summer of 1633 a great 
part of the Empire was filled with reports of an impending revolt of 
" the Friedlander ” against the Emperor, but in not one of them 
do we find the suggestion that the Duke wanted peace, and all, in 
so far as they believe in it at all, explain his intentions out of 
revenge and ambition, “ quae nihil pro illicito ducit, religionem et 
iura omnia violare insuper habet . . . ultra se cupiditas 
porrigit et felicitatem suam non intelligit, quia non unde venerit 
respicit, sed quo tendat 1 ” 

Yet even peace may serve the purpose of ambition, and anyone 
who could have stopped the dreadful war which for fifteen years 
had spread havoc among the nations, would have earned ample 
fame. Hence it is quite possible that what was only an excuse 
or means to an end, gradually became an end in itself, or in other 
words that in Wallenstein’s soul it blended with plans of vengeance 
and of power to a unity of aim which in his deceitful game became 
an amazingly good diplomatic weapon in both directions. The 
court was given to understand that peace was absolutely necessary, 
if the Emperor was to be saved, and negotiations for peace were 
conducted with the enemy, in order to destroy the Emperor 1 And 
peace negotiations were at the same time the best way.of masking 
the secret conversations whose result was really to have been a 
fresh recrudescence of the war, and that in its most dangerous 
form, namely that of a revolt of the Imperial army against the 
Emperor, with the help of the very enemy whom it was there to 
destroy 1 

Two paths, two possibilities of “ peace ’’ presented themselves 
to Wallenstein: the one may be described as the German, the 
other as the Bohemian. The first was recommended by the director 
of Saxon policy, Hans Georg von Amim: the other was favoured 
by the anti-Habsburg malcontents who were plot tin g with 
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Wallenstein, by the Bohemian emigrants, and with them by Sweden 
and France. In the one case the Duke was to rest content with 
imposing a just peace, which would restore the pre-war conditions 
as regards religious and political affairs, in the Empire and hence 
presumably in Bohemia also : as a result ,of which Germany Was if 
possible to be freed from the influences and armies of foreign 
nations—Swedes, French and Spaniards—and which was perhaps 
to be imposed even against the Emperor, by the allied forces of 
Wallenstein, Saxony and Brandenburg. The other alternative 
meant the destruction of the power of the House of Austria along 
the whole line, with the direct help of Swedes and French, the 
detachment of the Bohemian lands from the Habsburgs and the 
election of a new King of Bohemia. If Amim urgently pressed for 
the first alternative, he did this above all in order to keep Wallenstein 
away from the other choice, in which Wallenstein was encouraged 
by his close advisers Trfika and Kinsky and their emigrant friends. 
This second path corresponded more closely to Wallenstein’s longing 
for power and revenge, and was indeed perhaps the only thing tha t 
could really satisfy it: it was to bring punishment to the Duke of 
Bavaria, and it promised to Wallenstein himself the Bo hemian 
Crown as supreme reward. We have seen how these two choices 
alternated in Wallenstein’s mind and fought with each other for 
mastery, how his acceptance of the generalship forced him to draw 
back from the plans of open revolt to his earlier project of a more 
cautious and veiled character (during the negotiations with A mim 
in 1632); how then in 1633 the Duke negotiated on both lines sep¬ 
arately, in order to blend them boldly together in August, 1633 > and 
how at last, after a return to the first plan in September-October, 
1633, he again tried to carry out both schemes together during the 
last two months of his life. 

From this change of front one must draw the conclusion that he 
wavered in his choice of the means to his end. But it was not merely 
a case of the hesitations of an irresolute waverer : the situation was 
really far more dramatic. The success of the first and safer method 
was spoilt by the policy of Saxony and the coming of Amim, who 
suspected, nay knew, that it would end in a conflict with the 
Emperor, and, however such aims might suit the religious and 
political programme of the German Protestants, realised that their 
support was impossible, alike in the interest of the German Empire 
and of the position of Saxony and Brandenburg inside the Empire. 
Moreover a bold attempt to carry out the second plan was rendered 
doubtful by the feax that a majority of his officers would not be 
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ready to join the Duke in so crass an act of felony, and that here too 
preparation and a gradual transition was needed, so that by union 
with the armies of the two Electors the main body of the army 
could be won over to demand peace, and that in assuring it the help 
of Sweden and France could be reckoned upon with greater certainty. 
Consequently Wallenstein never made up his mind to use his great 
superiority in order to punish the unresponsive attitude of the 
Electors by a crushing defeat: for without their help his plan could 
not be carried out. “ To Your Grace’s distinguished sense I need 
not explain the reason,” Duke Franz Albrecht once wrote him 
unmistakably in this sense. The Duke’s plan assumed its most 
promising form in August, 1633 : it was then that Amim, in appear¬ 
ance at least, showed himself most forthcoming, and the way in which 
things were then developing might tempt us to believe that after so 
many preparations it must at last come to action. But just at the 
very moment when the hopes of the other side had reached their 
highest point, Wallenstein withdrew from everything—in order 
to revive the vanishing confidence of the Viennese Court. And 
in order to banish all suspicion on the part of Vienna, he finally 
destroyed Thum's weak forces, in other words that section of the 
opposing army which alone could really have helped him in his 
plans of revolt: and he thus morally destroyed the old Bohemian 
rebel who stood nearest to his plans, and in league with whom he 
had for two years past prepared his own rebellion. At the same 
time, in the presence of the delegate of Chancellor Oxenstjema he 
abused General Amim, on whose effective aid he had not only 
reckoned from the first, but for whose aid he had positively begged, 
as that of a true saviour. And while continuing to spare the. 
Elector of Saxony in his military operations, he overran and 
plundered the lands of the Markgrave of Brandenburg, who alone 
among the German Electors had not refused to share in hostile plans 
against the Emperor. 

Such behaviour is not to be explained merely by irresolute 
wavering, such as might fit in with the dizzy boldness of the final 
aim; far rather does it show that Wallenstein lacked both the 
necessary character and courage for the enterprise on which he was 
engaged. It need not be once more emphasised, that he was not a 
hero, who stakes everything and challenges fate by determined 
action. Only in big words, in bursts of anger in which he threatened 
to drive the Emperor to Spain, to destroy the Elector of Bavaria 
and other enemies, to make over the kingdoms and principalities of 
half Europe to new rulers—only in this was he a hero. In reality 
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he was merely a schemer who wanted to be sore, and could not 
screw himself up to action, for sheer measures of precaution or 
watching for a favourable chance—a captious speculator, who no 
doubt wanted to destroy the power of the House of Austria in 
Europe, yet felt it essential to give proof of his loyalty, as soon as 
he saw that Vienna did not trust him; a politician who had two irons 
in the fire, perhaps even two souls and two different aims, who con* 
tinued to plot rebellion against the Emperor, but " wanted to leave 
this to the last,*’ or was ready to resort to this in the event of the 
Court once more " affronting ” ( disgustieren) or “ insulting ” him in 
his omnipotence. The man who got a promise of the Bohemian 
Crown from the enemy and asked Vienna to augment his Duchy of 
Friedland, so as not to neglect the chance of gain on the other side 
also, the intriguer who arranged to unite his regiments with the 
enemy and at the same time (up to the very last moment, be it 
noted) sent assurances to Vienna that he was doing nothing against 
the Emperor or religion—only great confidence in his own power 
and skill, a belief that he could counter any danger and be master 
of the situation at any time, could prompt him to such a policy. 
But with all this exaggerated belief in his own powers, the canny 
schemer failed to notice that he was being systematically deceived 
in the very quarter on which he concentrated his main efforts, that 
he annoyed the group which was most disposed and most able to 
further his plans, and filled it with suspicion, while on the side of the 
Empire his inexplicable inactivity in the field, marked as it was by 
fruitless peace negotiations, his attitude of hatred towards the 
Bavarian Duke and his unreadiness to meet his opponents’ advance, 
were bound in the end to undermine his great position. In a word 
he acted with folly in every direction, and by his folly prepared the 
catastrophe. 

The older literature which started from a belief in the exceptional 
cleverness and tactical acumen of Wallenstein refused altogether to 
consider the theory that the all too clever conspirator had become 
the victim of his own precocity. And yet the fact that the hero 
who since the end of December, 1633, was at last ready to act or at 
least pretending that this was so, was really a tool in the hands of 
two Generals who were working in agreement with the Court against 
him, shows how confidingly he discussed his plans with those who 
had orders to seize or kill him, and how he finally had to recognise 
that he was no longer master of a vast army, but that on his flight 
from the Emperor only a handful of about 1,000 soldiers followed 
him—and they too led by officers who were preparing his downfall. 
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All this surely shows how essentially foolish his role of conspirator 
was. The only explanation is that he regarded himself as a master 
of intrigue and could not believe that he himself was the victim of 
treachery. Almost overnight, the giant before whom friend and 
foe trembled, who shared the Emperor’s power and commanded a 
great army that held all central Europe in check, had become a 
fugitive, abandoned by all, at the mercy of hired murderers among 
his own soldiers. 

What helps very materially to explain the whole tragedy is to 
realise that Wallenstein was not entirely normal. Even as a boy 
he made this impression on his schoolfellows at Koschomberg, who 
called him the “ mad ” or " schusslig ” Wallenstein : and there are 
frequent hints of this from Gerhard von Questenberg, who of all 
those at Ferdinand’s Court stood in friendliest relations with him. 
In the summer of 1633 it was realised at Dresden also, and there 
were rumours of his being insane. He doubtless belonged to those 
exceptionally gifted men, with whom the borderline between vic¬ 
torious strength of character and a deranged temper can never be 
clearly established. What role his reliance upon astrological 
diagnoses and prophecies played, we cannot be sure of, but we do 
know with tolerable certainty that they had an important and even 
fatal influence on his behaviour, as is shown by his confidence in 
Piccolomini, and perhaps Amim. It is not impossible that his last 
stargazing prophet, the Italian Seni, had latterly been bought by 
Gallas. 2 Moreover his unusually irritable and susceptible character, 
his outbursts of rage and flow of abuse, the tyrannical severity which 
prompted him to immediate sentences of death, and the terror which 
this aroused among his soldiers and servants, all suggest abnormality. 
On the other side of the account we must enter as equally certain the 
skill and keen perception which helped him to build up his career, 
but also the real genius on a grand scale—combined it is true, 
with moral ruthlessness—which he showed as contractor, financier, 
Maecenas and organiser of armies and provinces, but also as the 
planter of lime avenues that still survive, and as a lover of nature. 
It seems to have been above all his increasingly bad health which 
in the last six months of his life contributed to break his will and 
intellect: his signatures, as they have survived from the beginning 
of 1634, betray a man who is physically broken. 

I said that Wallenstein’s revolutionary plans had their German 
and their Bohemian side, and that this component played a promi- 

’This was hinted in recent lectures by Dr. Bergl, who is in charge of the 
WaJdstein archives at Dux and the Gallas archives at Friedland. 
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nent, perhaps the most prominent, part. This fact has received little 
or no attention in the vast literature upon Wallenstein, in so fax as it 
is the work of German historians. As a rule they only dealt with the 
situation in the Empire, forgetting that Wallenstein was by birth a 
Bohemian and a member of the Bohemian nobility, and that his main 
confidants and helpers in his anti-imperial designs were Czechs, and 
also that within the bounds of the Bohemian Crown, the most impor¬ 
tant state power inside the frontiers of the Holy Roman Empire, a 
religious and political situation had developed for some centuries 
past, such as led quite logically and naturally to a rebellion against 
the Habsburgs. Twice in two decades had one king had to give 
place to another, and Bohemia, which had been subjected to un¬ 
exampled oppression by the victor after the battle of the White 
Mountain, had not given up its hope of redeeming defeat by victory. 
Besides, so long as the European war lasted, the struggle for 
Bohemia’s future also continued, and “ the dice still lay on the 
table! ” The question whether the very man whom the White 
Mountain had brought to the height of power and riches, would be 
ready to undo the work of that battle,* finds its answer in what we 
know of his designs of rebellion against the Emperor. We need not 
suppose that he would have made over to its lawful claimants his 
little state of Ji&n, for whose extension and improvement he showed 
inexhaustible interest, or that he would have overthrown the power 
of Catholicism in the country; if once the revolt had succeeded and 
he had the Bohemian Crown in his hand, it would have been possible 
to reach a satisfactory solution in both directions. 

Nor can we detect inside the “ Bohemian ” part of his programme, 
which on the Protestant side was closely tied up with the “ German," 
any ideal motive, such as Bohemian patriotism against the House 
of Austria; but inwardly Wallenstein could not fail to be nearer to 
it than to the German, but he was linked with the fall of Bohemia 
by tradition, birth, life, language and many friendships. And 
Hallwich’s latest publication has brought home to us that also in 
his relation to the emigrants beyond the frontier Wallenstein showed 
a warm interest, surprising in so hard and ruthless a man. In 
autumn 1632 when his troops entered Meissen with the object of 
severely punishing that country, he told General Gallas to spare 

* Kinsky who was clearly sometimes in doubt as to the seriousness of 
Wallenstein’s patriotic intentions, appealed on 24 December on behalf of 
the " Vatterlandt" for the help of the veteran leader of 1618, and a few 
days earlier had been able to inform Thura that Wallenstein was now ready 
to carry out" all we had wished ” (alless was wier—i.e. the emigrants—vorhin 
gewiinscht). 
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the Bohemian exiles, and a year later he declared publicly his 
readiness to welcome those exiles who wished to settle in his Duchies 
of Sagan and Glogau. We know that he was an old friend of same 
of them , Bubna for instance, and that he supplied some of them 
with money; and the part played in his plans by the most gifted and 
active of the emigrants, Count William Kinsky, indicates the im¬ 
portance of his connection with the whole problem. Family in¬ 
fluences also contributed; in almost every phase of his secret 
negotiations we are reminded of his close connection with the TrCka 
family , which had grown up in hostility to the Habsburgs, thanks 
to his wife Maria Magdalena, the daughter and niece of bold rebels 
against Rudolf II. The combination of Wallenstein, Kinsky and 
Trika in plans for an anti-Habsburg rising was sealed by a common 
fate: it reveals the Bohemian character of his plans. The profile of 
William Kinsky, a man who smoothed the paths between Wallenstein 
and France (like Count Thum in the case of Sweden) emerges 
clearly enough from contemporary records: unhappily the same 
cannot be said of Count Adam Trika. Only Wallenstein's confidence 
in him, the fact that he assigned to him so great a part not only in 
negotiations with the enemy, but also in the army, where Trika 
latterly commanded seven regiments, tempt us to assume that he 
was able and clear-sighted. A handsome medal, struck in his 
honour, shows us a man of energetic appearance, and lays special 
stress on his huge physical strength by depicting a giant holding a 
globe above his head, with the motto " What shoulders can carry! " 
It looks like an allusion to the mad plan of the conspirators: but 
history knows nothing either of his energy or of the strength that 
overcomes all obstacles, and our illusion is deprived of value by the 
fact that the medal is only about a century old. We can only see 
in it what importance its unknown author attached to an enterprise 
that was to move the world and thus demanded almost superhuman 
strength. Fate, it is true, has inverted the guesses of posthumous 
allegory. It has proved how much the Emperor’s shoulders were 
able to bear: for the downfall of the conspirators, and all those 
vast riches and shameful memories were to turn to the advantage 
of the royal power in Bohemia and to serve, to a remote future, as a 
grim warning against rebellion. 

Wallenstein is a son of that portion of the Bohemian society of 
those days, which was a symptom of decay and ruin in the body of 
the nation. The insatiable greed and superstition of George 
Lobkowitz are united in him with the vindictiveness and p agein 
for intrigue of Wenzel Kinsky, two men who played a characteristic 
part in the last twenty years of Bohemian history under Rudolf II. 
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This unrestrained struggle for power, riches and greatness, which 
in ourcountry is to be regarded as a last echo of the Renaissance 
spirit, reached in him its highest point. Already when he was 
growing up before the war Wallenstein had drunk in the spirit of 
this enterprise, and became its most eminent representative, when 
after the White Mountain he revelled in the treasures of the con¬ 
quered kingdom. The family tragedies of the Smifitz and the 
Wastenberg throw their shadow on his triumph, as though they 
sought to place him, in advance, in an order of society whose fate 
consists in great dramatic conflicts ending in catastrophe, and recall 
incidents of the Italian Renaissance, as though the world of the 
Borgias with all its passions had been reborn in this sober northern 
land. 

Like Wenzel Kinsk^, Wallenstein reminds us strongly of these 
Italian condottieri, true birds of prey by nature. He also belongs 
to the Renaissance by his grandiose conceptions and the wide sweep 
of his constructive work, not only politically, but also as a builder 
and an organiser. But his passionate nature, with its amaz ing 
contrasts of light and shade, his confident gaze towards the warnings 
of the stars, place him altogether in a baroque setting : his eagerness 
to explain and justify his actions by heavenly guidance, fatally 
clouded his clear purpose and contributed more than anything to 
his final downfall. As son of the Czech people he sought to make 
himself independent, to shake off the traditional bonds of his father- 
land and reach a higher position: to this he was tempted by his 
unique position as controller of the armies and policy of a European 
Great Power, and by the age itself, which its growing reverence for 
the superiority of Romance culture, attached less value to the 
consciousness of a common language. Already in 1609, when he 
got Kepler to make his horoscope, he had put the question whether 
it was true that his Bohemian fellow-countrymen would be his 
greatest enemies. Here too we see how unnatural were his sympa¬ 
thies and antipathies: Italians and Spaniards betrayed him, the 
Germans for the most part left him to his fate, whereas the clownish 
Bohemian {tolpische bdhmiache Janku) knew how to die with him 1 
The man whom he most trusted, and whom he had assured that 
he loved as his own soul, Hans Georg von Amim, had no word of 
regret for him ! Only for a moment was he moved by the dreadful 
murders at Eger, or disturbed in conscience by the thought that 
the men slain at Eger were his victims also : the cold reason of the 
politician soon triumphed over any effect upon his nerves. Amim 
is a figure who cannot fail to impress us. By his superiority and 
sobriety of mind, his endurance and clearness of will, his skill in 
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intrigue, his caution, he towers above the crowd of intriguers whom 
fate had placed around him. There is something enigmatic in him, 
wluch both attracted and repelled his contemporaries, and moved 
Gustavus Adolphus to the opinion that he was an impenetrable 
character. It remains a secret, how he managed to arouse in 
Wallenstein a positively morbid reliance in his person, and to fill 
h im with hope that he or Elector John George, whose sympathies 
for the Empire were known to the Duke, would support him in his 
plans against the Emperor. But Amim certainly succeeded in this 
and played successfully to the very last the part of a political 
Mephisto. As regards Amim’s policy, however, we are not able 
to decide what measure to apply to it. If we select the idea of free¬ 
dom of conscience, which the Protestant armies had inscribed on 
their banners and for which Amim pleaded in eloquent memoranda, 
we are driven to the conclusion that Amim injured the Protestant 
cause and was above all helpful to the Emperor. But if we select 
the idea of the state, the desire to be of political assistance to Saxony 
and Brandenburg, the conservatism of the German patriot of the old 
style, we are getting near the goal and seeing more clearly. Perhaps 
many personal antipathies and petty hates played their part, but 
in a certain sense it was after all a big policy, and from the stand¬ 
point of Lutheran North Germany a patriotic German programme, 
and this at a time when there was so to speak no German policy, 
when the Empire was a thcatrum, " on which the foreigners play the 
tragaedia,” an arena in which the German people was being brought 
to ruin in the service of alien interests. Through Amim’s fateful 
contribution the history of Wallenstein becomes an image of the 
political conflict of that era between the German (or eventually 
Saxon) and the Bohemian design for the future, a struggle between 
the German and Bohemian idea as to the regrouping of Europe. 
Arnim, the spokesman of Saxony, here upholds the same standpoint 
as was put forward at the White Mountain in 1620 : aftenthat date 
Saxony for a second time took the side of the Empire and worked 
for the collapse of the Bohemian rebellion. Clearly Amim merits 
an important place in the history, not only of Wallenstein, but of 
Bohemia. By the close attention which this book has devoted to 
Amim’s policy, and also to the relation between Wallenstein and 
Elector Maximilian of Bavaria (for the first time treated in its 
entirety), it can claim to be an essential portion of German history 
in the narrow sense of the term. As regards Elector Maximilian, 
it defends him : in face of his stubborn, deliberate, well-thought-out 
and above all honourable policy, Wallenstein’s morbid rage is all 
the more unsympathetic. 
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Of the Emperor, who trustingly places his entire forces in the 
hand of an ambitious and offended upstart on whom he has Showered 
favours, and who is then neglected, deceived and injured and plays 
an almost entirely passive role, we do not need to say much. We 
would merely emphasise that the desperate struggle which he was 
conducting since the beginning of 1634' for his throne and for the 
punishment of treason, and in which he employed the deadliest 
weapons of deception, serves not merely as an excuse, but as an 
almost complete justification. Any other path might have ended 
in catastrophe, and the one which he chose corresponded not only 
to the spirit of the age, but to the natural course of events. A 
dagger or a pistol in this perspective seems the proper solution. It 
is true that the situation had taken such a turn, that the anxious 
fears of the Court would soon have proved exaggerated, and that it 
would have been possible to seize and sentence the fugitive Generalis¬ 
simo and his friends. What turned the scale in favour of a forcible 
solution, was above all the greedy speculation of those who served 
as instruments of vengeance: no doubt there was also the feeling 
that traitors deserved no other fate. We know that there was 
criticism of the murder even in Court circles, who sought an escape 
from their doubts by arguing that the execution had the character 
of a judicial sentence. But we also know that the Emperor did not 
hesitate to take on himself the whole responsibility: in the official 
report he allowed it to be put about that he had given orders that 
Wallenstein should either be seized or killed. 

Count Thum—what a variety of contrasted characters play 
their part in this history!—is one of the most interesting figures 
in the Thirty Years’ War. The way in which he stood his ground 
during these three years of Wallenstein’s treachery, helps us to 
understand that the cause of the Bohemian Revolution, in so far 
as it was led by such men, was from the outset in danger. Physically 
old, though still young in spirit, indeed all too young, impatient, 
inconstant, shortsighted and incautious, a man of hasty judgment 
and hasty confidence, this old man of seventy had to reckon with 
opponents of the calibre of Amim. Full of courageous hopes, tireless, 
energetic, fond of biblical pathos, he lived upon his old memories 
of the time when as Lieutenant-General of the Bohemian Estates 
he stood before Vienna with a Bohemian army. Many serious 
witnesses concur in describing him as a man of honour and unselfish 
chivalry and enthusiasm, and where the fate of the Bohemian 
kingdom and the emigrants was at stake, there are touching 
evidences of his glowing patriotism and desperate appeals. 

We have thus reached a point which must weigh with all its 
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tra gif, burden upon a Czech historian. If Ranke wrote that 
Wallenstein’s conspiracy would lose its right to posterity’s intense 
interest, if it were merely due to the egoism of its author, it is not 
necessary to analyse his error in all its details: we know that what 
Ranke had in mind was the patriotic German aim of bringing peace 
and liberty to the Empire—above all Amim's ideal—and that 
Arnim for that very reason brought Wallenstein's intentions to 
nothing. The deeper and less doubtful significance of Wallenstein’s 
tragedy escaped the German historian: for it was bound up with 
the hopes of the Bohemian emigration. It is obvious that the views 
of the TrtSka and Kinsky families, in which beside old anti-imperial 
tradition there flared up a revolutionary patriotism, and again the 
pressure of Thum and Bubna, had great influence on the Duke: 
it is obvious that in his plans the political demands of the emigrants 
also played their part, and that with their downfall or victory were 
also bound up the dreams, hopes and wishes of the defeated part of 
the nation. Thus the conspiracy becomes a piece of the national 
history, a natural phase in its development, a specially exciting 
epoch in that history, which arrests the attention more than any other 
by the greatness of its hopes and the pain of its disappointment. 
For whatever we may think of the causes of the Bohemian rising, 
we can only bow our heads in emotion before this band of emigrants 
who fought and suffered for faith and fatherland, amid the dust of 
lying party catchwords and programmes. After vain waiting and 
many years of disillusionment they saw in Wallenstein a man who 
seemed capable of bringing all their aspirations to complete victory, 
and who for three years filled their despairing hearts with a belief 
in the approaching triumph. This long drawn-out death struggle, 
with its outbursts of despair and resignation, and its fitful gleams of 
hope, is the most striking feature of this history. Behind the 
personal drama of Wallenstein there looms up, and assumes vast 
proportions, the tragedy of a people wounded to the death, whose 
last cry re-echoes in the castle of Eger in the frantic grief of Countess 
Kinsky. In the lament of a woman who was the most ardent cham¬ 
pion of emigrant ideals, and who in that night of horror mourned 
over the bodies of her brother and husband, in this lament we can 
hear a note of grief for the lost enthusiasms of the emigrants, grief 
that the Emperor had yet again been victorious, and that there was 
no hope of any future man daring to attempt what one of such 
giant powers as the Duke of Friedland had essayed in v ain 

Josef PekaS. 
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Alter all however, the dispatches of the Daily News correspondent 
were mostly descriptive. He travelled about the country, he was 
certainly not “ personally conducted," and the result in descriptions 
strikes us as thework of an honest man who desires to mark for him¬ 
self the course and tendencies of events. But were there none to 
give a critical estimate of the whole situation ? In the days when Sir 
William Hardman wrote down his comments, the press, as w&have 
seen, were mostly appreciative; but as the months went on, dis¬ 
sentient voices made their appearance, and an article in the Observer 
hinted that there were discords among the Poles themselves, among 
those whom the writer called " The Targovitshans " and the adherents 
of the Central National Committee. 1 How was the British public 
going to react to it all ? Fortunately there appeared, at the begin¬ 
ning of September, 1863, an article from a well instructed writer in 
the Spectator, who had just returned from a visit to the seat of war 
in Poland.* In this article the anonymous writer does not hesitate 
to speak his mind freely about the guerilla operations, some of which 
Bullock had tried to work up into a moving drama. He deplores 
“ a want of concert and concentration in the military operations, a 
division of parties in the Executive Council, and the fatal delusion of 
a confident belief in French intervention." At the same time he also 
laid stress on the astonishing success of the Secret Government, which 
he goes so far as to say was " unparalleled in history for completeness 
and efficiency.” He considers, however, that it made two mistakes. 
In the first place it tried to forbid all railway travelling, and in the 
second place it ordered all railway officials to resign their places. 
But it succeeded in collecting its own taxes and in running its own 
postal services; on both of which grounds, as the writer thinks, it is 
deserving of the utmost admiration. “ That the Russians," he added 
" should be unable to collect in a city like Warsaw, where at this 
moment they have a soldier to every inhabitant, may seem even more 
wonderful, but they are met everywhere with a dogged refusal. 
If they distrain, in the first place the Secret Government collects a 

1 See Observer, 6 September, 1863. 

* This is reproduced in full in the Daily News, 16 September, 1863. It 
is not revealed who the author was but it is hinted that if the name were 
revealed, it would be " a sure guarantee for the most rigid accuracy and the 
highest class of cultivated judgment." 
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crowd and may cause a disturbance; in the next place no one will 
buy the property thus brought into the market. Of course this 
state of things cannot last for ever; but even Murawiew was almost 
baffled by this spirit in Lithuania, and was reduced to putting up 
the cattle seized at nominal prices, such as three shillings for a cow, 
when the peasants often bought them in for the proprietors.” Beside 
all this "it learns the Russian plans almost as soon as they are 
conceived and gets the earliest information of military operations 
on either side.” But does this writer give us any opinion about the 
way in which it is all going to end ? " In his concluding sentences,” 
says the Daily News leader of 16 September, 1863, "the English 
traveller glances at the prospects of the insurrection. He believes 
it to be ‘ perhaps stronger than ever.’ The Russian government, 

‘ almost bankrupt,’ was barely able to hold its own with 250,000 
men in Poland and the old provinces. The guards have been sent 
down from St. Petersburg and a levy decreed of conscripts, who 
cannot be marched to the frontier for months to come. Under 
these circumstances, the writer considers that Prince Gortschakoff 
must yield to ‘ anything like a serious threat.’ The Poles, he said, 
will never lay down their arms at discretion, but they will accept 
an armistice under European guarantees. The aristrocatic set of 
the National Government would, he believes, accept any fair com¬ 
promise ' for the sake of securing a solid practical independence to 
Poland proper.’ The Poles desire better terms than these, but 
would be satified, like Italy, with something less than the full satis¬ 
faction of their hopes. At all events the first duty of Europe is to 
‘ stop the effusion of blood instantly.’ At present the threat of 
recalling our Ambassador will almost certainly be sufficient. Six 
months hence the armies and fleets of the Western powers may be 
insufficient to restore the dead to life, and Europe will be poorer 
by one people! Such is the pathetic conclusion of this letter. 8 

When, however, a few days later in September, the dispatches 
of Lord Russell, together with Prince Gortschakoff’s final refusal, 
became available to the British public, it was seen that their Foreign 
Minister was unprepared for anything at all in the nature of decisive 
action.* Everybody agreed that his dispatches were well argued 
from the point of view of international and constitutional law and 
history, and indeed the Earl in his earlier days had published a 

s Daily News first leading article, 16 September, 1863. 

4 These dispatches are given as an appendix to the Annual Register, 1863, 
and are usefully collected in W. A. Day, The Russian Government in Poland, 
1867, page 288, el seq. 
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slight treatise on the English Constitution. “ Nothing can be much 
abler or more ludd,” said the Spectator of 18 September, 1863, 
" that' Earl Russell’s final dispatch. One by one Prince Gortscha- 
koff’s ' points ’ are encountered and overthrown. To justify 
massacre he had asserted that ‘ respect for authority was necessary 
to order and stability ’—the first foundation of government, and 
Earl Russell retorts that ' demency and consideration are often more 
effective in establishing respect for authority than material force. 
The Prince talked of assistance obtained by the insurgents from 
abroad; and the Earl replies that ‘ Russia ought to take into account 
these sympathies and profit by the lesson they teach.’ * The world 
assassinated me,' screams the ruffian, and the Judge remarks that 
universal abhorrence is one of the penalties of guilt. The Russian 
Premier objected that the * insurgents demanded neither an amnesty 
nor autonomy, nor representation more or less complete *; and the 
British Foreign Secretary, grey with party warfare, coolly rejoins 
that, in cases of this kind, there are more than two parties, that there 
is always ‘ a floating mass who would be quite content to see persons 
and property secure under a just and benefident administration 
But though there was thus no disposition in September, 1863, to 
quarrel with the cogency of Lord Russell’s syllogisms, there was an 
underlying feeling, confined to no party or section of the people, 
that British prestige had sustained a grievous blow; and that Lord 
Russdl by his policy of * talking but not acting ’ had countervened 
all the maxims about work, which Thomas Carlyle, at the height of 
his influence and reputation, had succeeded in impressing on the 
minds of that mid-Victorian generation. 

The position of the Foreign Secretary, indeed, was not an enviable 
one. In the earlier days of his correspondence, as we have already 
seen, the newspapers were arranging themselves as for or against 
Poland, according as they were for or against the government. 
But as the correspondence came nearer to its close, and it was seen 
that Lord Russell had no plan of campaign which would bring it to 
an effectual end, it was difficult to find a single organ of the press 
with a good word to say for him. The dispatches from Poland 
itself told a more and more distressing tale of cruel and continued 
suppression. Lelewel lay dead on the field of battle. The corres¬ 
pondent of the Daily News, who had been obliged to chronicle the 
tragic failure of the attack on Radziwillow, had also declined, unlike 
the correspondent of the Morning Herald, to give General Murawiew 
a certificate of character, on the strength of certain visits at Vilno to 
special prisons and prisoners carefully selected by the entourage of 
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the General himself There was no doubt that, towards the end of 
the year 1863, public opinion in Great Britain was alternately excited 
and depressed on the subject of Poland; and it was just at this time 
that Lord Russell forced the conviction on the whole country, that 
he could use a pistol but that he had never possessed a bullet. 
Lord Palmerston's paper, the Morning Post, was cynical in its com¬ 
ments on the situation. " In the ordinary transactions of life,” so it 
declared, " it is for the most part idle to protest against the moral 
practices of your neighbour, unless you are in a position to force 
your protest, if necessary, by employing means to compel him to 
reform. And in like manner as between States, it is useless for the 
weak to raise its voice against the injustice of the strong, even for 
States naturally powerful to take upon themselves the office of 
censors, if they ostentatiously avow that they will not turn their 
strength to account, in order to obtain redress for the wrongs they 
denounce. Diplomatic intervention, stripped of that weighty 
sanction which can alone justify its employment, must always be 
profitless in its result.” 4 These are incisive criticisms, not unimpor¬ 
tant or even irrelevant today; but they appeared strange at that 
time in an organ of the press devoted specially to the interests of 
the statesman, who was at that time at the head of affairs. It is 
even stranger when we remember that, according to the British view 
of Polonophils, like David Urquhart in an earlier, and Edmund 
Beales at that very time, Palmerston was regarded as rather a secret 
friend of Russia. 8 Was there dissension in the Cabinet? Sir 
William Hardman at any rate thinks so, for in his Diary under the 
date 18 November, 1863, he writes: ” There seem to have been 
grievous quarrels in the Ministry with Lord Russell’s method of 
conducting our foreign policy.” So far as Palmerston is concerned, 
however, the evidence does not seem conclusive; for in one of the 
private letters of Lord Russell dated 27 December, 1863, he says. 

" Pasolini (the Italian Ambassador) has been some time here. You 
will be anxious to know the general result of his conversations with 
Palmerston and me. He spoke much of Poland and other dis¬ 
affected countries in Europe. But Palmerston told him distinctly 
that we were not going to war for Poland, and that the best thing 
that Italy could do was to remain quiet.” 7 

* Morning Post, 25 September, 1863. 

• See Poland, France and England. Extracts from State papers by Edmund 
Beales, M.A. Published under the superintendence of the National League for 
the Independence of Poland. 

7 See later Correspondence of Lord John Russell, edited by G P Gooch. 
Vol. II, page 287. 
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;>• Why was jt that Lord Russell allowed himself to be betrayed 
into a correspondence so undignified and humiliating? He cannot 
have been without the desire to do something practical for Poland. 
His household had lived in an atmosphere of sympathy for that 
country from a very early date. 6 Count Zamoyski had been re¬ 
garded as one of his intimate friends. Can it be that the Confidential 
Correspondence will show us some information possessed by Lord 
Russell then, but withheld from the House of Commons, which will 
throw some light on the enigma? 

That there were such dispatches is plain from a most cursory 
glance at the Confidential Correspondence. On 10 February (page 21) 
Sir Andrew Buchanan, the British Ambassador at Berlin, reports that 
" Bismarck says Prussia will never permit the establishment of an 
independent kingdom of Poland.” On 14 February, Bismarck 
evidently repeated this opinion in much stronger terms, (page 46), 
adding that, “ If Russia found any difficulty in suppressing the 
insurrection, the Prussian government intended to offer them 
military assistance.” And if the Russians tired of the war and were 
disposed to withdraw from the kingdom of Poland " the Prussian 
government would carry on the war on their own account.” The 
King of Prussia, afterwards William I, Emperor of Germany, was 
even more insistent on the subject. He said (page 78) “ It was the 
duty of Prussia to do everything in her power to prevent the estab¬ 
lishment of an independent Polish kingdom ”; and the interesting 
reason he gave in his support of the statement was this, that if an 
Austrian Archduke were put on the throne of such an independent 
kingdom, the first effort of the new State would be to recover Danzig. 
Lastly, Earl Cowley, the British Ambassador at Paris, in a confidential 
report dated 16 March, 1863, declares that he had carried on a conver¬ 
sation with the Prussian Ambassador, Count Goltz, which was " not 
altogether without importance as showing that the Prussian Govern¬ 
ment, has, if possible, greater repugnance to the restoration of Poland 
than the Cabinet of St. Petersburg itself.” “ Adverting,” the 
Ambassador concluded, " to the well known desire of the Emperor 
of Russia to accomplish this event, Count Goltz said it was a question 
of life and death to Prussia. Anyone who knew the restless nature of 
the Poles, must be satisfied, should the Russian provinces of Poland 
establish their independence, that they would not be content until 
they had incorporated with them all the neighbouring provinces and 
opened themselves a way to the sea by getting possession of Danzig. 


* In June, 1884, his wife composed a poem " Poland's Hope " to the tune 
Czartoryski, Polish Review, Vol. II, page 156. 
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But this was not all. There had always existed a great sympathy 
between France and Poland; and in what position would Prussia 
find herself between two powers always ready to understand each 
other in a policy of aggression ? Prussia must for her safety add at 
least another 100,000 men to her army.* 

All these are ominous words, and if they had been the subject 
of dispatches by British Ambassadors to their Foreign Secretary, at 
any time between 1871 and 1914, they would have been regarded 
as a quite conclusive reason why Lord Russell should hold his hand. 
If Pr ussia was determined that Poland should not be free, and if the 
King of Prussia was prepared to step in even if the Czar of Russia 
relented, then how could Britain, with her hands full of the activities 
of commercial organisation, pledge herself to war? Besides, it now 
appears that there was another influence potent at the centre of 
affairs, and there is reason to believe that this influence was actively 
exerted against any policy which would bring Britain athwart the path 
of Prussia. In the volumes of private correspondence of the British 
Minister to which allusion has already been made, there is included 
a letter from the Private Secretary of Queen Victoria, dated 22 Feb¬ 
ruary, 1863, in which the declaration is made, that " H.M. dreads 
any interference by Her Government in the affairs of Poland, and 
hints at an extension of the insurrection to Prussia and France as one 
of the consequences which should be avoided at all costs.” 10 What 
exactly did Queen Victoria mean? The best commentary on her 
words, as showing how a statesman of 1863 would interpret them is 
contained in a leading article of the Standard dated 30 May, 1863, 
which is characteristic of the mentality of the time. “ The truth is,” 
says this leading article, “ although France and England might 
declare war against Russia on behalf of Poland, Poland would soon 
cease to be the object of the war. The Poles would find themselves 
abandoned by France, as they have been before. The French will 
not send an army on a fool's errand to Riga, when they can employ 
it so much more agreeably and profitably on the Rhine'. The first 
step in the war for Poland will be an invasion of the Rhenish pro¬ 
vinces of Prussia or of the Palatinate, and in all probability it would 
be the last step. France would take these countries as a material 
guarantee for the good behaviour of Germany, and content herself 
with holding them. Let Prussia offer to cede them, and the wrongs 
of Poland will soon be forgotten. The extension of the French 
frontier to the Rhine is the one result of such a war, upon which we 

• Confidential Correspondence, pp. 21, 78, 296. 

“ Private Correspondence of Lord John Russell, Vol. II, p. 303. 
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may speculate with some safety. Is it a result for which England 
should labour ? Our interest is the peace of the world; and France 
on the Rhine would be a perpetual provocation to Germany and a 
cause of endless war. The truth is, we cannot help the Poles by 
going to war with Russia and should inflict incalculable injury upon 
ourselves.” It was not then Prussia the aggressor, but Prussia 
the possible victim, about whom the British Queen was solicitous 
at that particular time. Today other thoughts may pass through 
our mind as we read those ominous announcements in the Confi¬ 
dential Correspondence ; but in 1863 Bismarck’s plans would be 
regarded as ambitious dreams which might only involve him in 
ruin, because it was the Emperor Napoleon III rather than the 
Minister of the King of Prussia that filled the minds, and fired the 
imagination of the men of that time. 

Was Lord Russell justified, as he read the co mm unications from 
his Ambassadors to be found in the Confidential Correspondence, in 
entertaining doubts and suspicions of France? Towards the do9e 
of his correspondence with Prince Gortschakofi the question became 
very practical, because somewhere in September, 1863, there was 
published in the French Moniteur a document addressed by the 
National Government of Warsaw to Prince Czartoryski, which seemed 
to call definitely for some European and more specially for some 
French intervention. This document did not create a good im¬ 
pression among all the friends of Poland; and the Morning A dvertiser, 
always a strong advocate of the Polish cause, went so far as to declare 
that " the Poles, advised by the worst of counsellors, despair, are 
being led by degrees to espouse views, which are neither consonant 
with the idea of democratic freedom nor with the interests of 
European security.” Mazzini, too, was furious at this special 
development because he had always been of the opinion, and had 
so expressed it when his advice was asked before the insurrection 
started, that the way of success was not to trust in Princes, but to 
extend the revolt to the Hungarian and Danubian provinces and 
even to his own Italy. But what did Lord Russell know about it ? 
In reading the Confidential Correspondence we are forced to the con¬ 
clusion that the British Ambassador at Paris rather tended to fortify 
than to remove any preliminary doubts of Napoleon's aims and 
ambitions that may have lain lurking in Lord Russell's mind. 
Lord Cowley admits that the independence of Poland was probably 
an object of Napoleon’s policy, but with vague ideas of how to attain 
it he combined ” floating visions of the frontier of the Rhine.” 
Napoleon’s Foreign Minister, M. Drouyn de Lhuys, further explained 

e x a 
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that , 41 Whatever the material sympathy the Emperor might fed 
for the Polish cause, H.M. was determined to give no encouragement 
to the insurgents and to take no step which could be construed into 
an act of an unfriendly nature towards Russia.” 11 On the other 
hand. Prince GortschakofI is represented as saying that if France 
alone were to ask for concessions for Poland, he was ready to grant 
them; and Bismarck, who suspected this, told Sir Andrew 
Buchanan that public opinion in Britain would change, if people 
thought that what France wanted was a subservient ally in Poland. 
As to this growing change in public opinion Bismarck was right, 
although not as to the particular idea which he alleged might be 
its cause. 

Indeed, there is no doubt that, at the close of 1863, the ruling 
oligarchy in Great Britain had set their minds against any direct 
action on behalf of Poland. The commercial classes, at any rate, 
who were at that time rising to the full heights of their influence, 
were dead against such intervention from the very first; because 
they believed that the best policy for Great Britain was that she 
should devote herself to her commercial gains and keep aloof even 
from a war for liberty in Europe. “ It is not right as a general rule,” 
says the Economist, which voices their views, “ to interfere between 
subjects and their rulers, even on behalf of liberty. It would indeed 
often be pleasant to do so, and those who view government as a 
useful contrivance for carrying out at once any of their wishes, are 
always ready to recommend its interference. But the most cogent 
arguments forbid such perpetual and eager meddling. In the first 
place, every struggle for liberty in every State would, if such inter¬ 
vention were admitted, bring on, or tend to bring on, a general war 
amongst civilised nations. Secondly, and this is even more material, 
if the constant intervention of free powers for liberty and of absolute 
kings for despotism were permitted, the struggle for liberty in every 
State would not depend on the wishes of the population, the sub¬ 
stantial strength of the party of freedom, the fitness and'preparation 
of the bulk of the people for liberty, but on the general strength of 
liberty in the world as compared with that of despotism.” 1 * 

Here we have the political dogma of non-intervention, which for 
so many years exercised an influence of the fortunes of commercial 

u Sec Confidential Correspondence, p. 97, and also p. 54. It is strange 
that friends of Poland like Mr. Edmund Beales had a convinced belief in the 
bona flies of Napoleon. A large amount of material on this subject can be 
gleaned from the Second Empire and its Downfall, by Ernest D’Hauterive. 

** Economist, 25 July, 1863. 
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Britain,beginning to shape itself in its most unsympathetic and most 
Uncompromising form. 


IV 

But there was one section of the people who, as was conspicu¬ 
ously demonstrated in 1863, were not afraid to see Great Britain 
take risks in the struggle for liberty—the forces of the British trade 
unions. 1 * The working classes were hardly represented in the 
legislature, and unless there was some great strike or demonstration 
of violence their doings were unreported in the Annual Register. 
Great Britain was still somewhat of a commercial oligarchy, but there 
were ominous signs that the workers were determined that this state 
of things should not last forever. The London Trades Council 
especially was beginning to take a distinct interest in national politics 
as well as in the social and industrial life of the time, and its well 
known paper the Bee Hive was enthusiastic in support of Poland. 
" The working men of London,” it declared, “ are again about to 
assemble and lift their voice in favour of their Polish brethren.” 14 
In the earlier part of the year, 28 April, a meeting of Trade Unionists 
was held in St. James's Hall. Here a resolution was carried denounc¬ 
ing the conduct of Russia, expressing sympathy with the Poles and 
their insurrection, and calling on the Government to interfere by 
force, if necessary, to secure the independence of Poland. At that 
meeting there was present a well known French worker, Tolain, 
a chaser in bronze; and he and some of the leading British trade 
unionists adjourned afterwards to a tavern in Long Acre where they 
talked of the “ grand fraternity of peoples,” but insisted nevertheless, 
in the presence of their French visitors, that their most immediate 
task must be to render aid to Poland. It is generally considered 
that this was the beginning of the famous “ International Society 
of Working Men,” and there is still extant an undated printed 
sheet, which may well have been composed on this occasion, and 
which was in effect a protest against the suppression of this very 
insurrection of 1863. 15 Nay more, it is asserted by one who 
appears to have had some personal connection with these early 
proceedings of the new Society, that the suggestion to support 
the Polish cause was made one of the earliest articles of the new 
Society on the proposal of no less a personage than Karl Marx him- 

“ For an estimate of these at this time see Comte de Paris, Les Associations 
ouvriires en Angleterre, 1869, and a modem book Labour and Politics in 
England, 1860-1863, by F. E. Gillespie. 

14 Bee Hive, 11 July, 1863. 

M See The Workers' International, by R. W. Postgate, p. 19. 
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self. 1 * So it was that, when the deputation of workmen appointed 
by the St. James's Hall meeting met Lord Palmerston, W. R. Cremer, 
described as a joiner, and who afterwards as Sir Randall Cremer, was 
a notable worker in the cause of peace, grew quite enthusiastic in 
his advocacy of war—provided, that is to say, that it was waged in 
the cause of Poland. “ We are men of action, my Lord,” he said, 
right in the face of the Prime Minister, " and have come to the 
conclusion that the only way to aid the Poles is to call on Russia to 
desist from her present conduct, and, if she will not attend to that 
call, to thrash her into compliance.” 17 

Lord Palmerston laughed at this suggestion of something practical 
or heroic—so alleges the contemporary report, and nothing was done. 
When the new year of 1864 broke in upon the combatants, such a 
good representative of British public opinion as Punch was still 
smarting under the feeling that a great opportunity had been missed. 
" Why did we break off diplomatic relations with poor Bomba? ” 
asks this serious jester. “ Not half the good old European games 
were performed in his name that are now performed under the 
authority of Alexander. Why did we cut Bomba, and don’t cut 
Alexander? Because Bomba was weak and we are afraid that 
Alexander is strong.” 18 To a large extent Punch was right, but 
Russia was not the only country which in 1864 was looming large 
on the horizon. We have seen that Lord Russell possibly did not 
attach so much importance as would have been done subsequently 
to the words of Bismarck to his Ambassadors in 1863. But on 
4 February, 1864, the Sleswig-Holstein question and the designs of 
Prussia there-anent had appeared quite to overshadow the claims 
of Poland. According to Sir William Hardman this new subject 
of interest for the press had a baleful result on the Royal family 
of Britain. “ The Prince of Wales ” he writes, “ warmly espouses 
the Danish cause, openly curses the Germans in no measured terms, 
and I suspect would gladly give material support to his father-in-law. 
The Queen takes the German view, acting upon a memorandum 
left by the Prince Consort, and is at issue with her Ministers and the 
feelings of the nation. . . . There seems to be little doubt that 
Russia, Austria and Prussia have again revived the Holy Alliance, 
and are determined to extinguish constitutional government in 
Europe if that be possible.” At this same time, March, 1864, Sir 
William thought that, as he put it, “ The Polish cause was looking 

11 See Onslow York, Secret History of International, p. 54. 

1T Seethe Times, 19May, 1863. 

18 See Punch, 9 January, 1864. 
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op/' Of course he was wrong, because it soon became plain that 
the three Partitioning Powers were once again united in policy and 
designs, and that they would now all pull together in accomplishing 
the task of stamping out the insurrection in Poland. 

At this stage, W. H. Bullock, the Daily News correspondent, who 
had been expelled from Cracow by the Austrian Government, was 
sent out to Breslau in order to ascertain the real situation so far as 
Prussia was concerned. The result was discouraging for the friends 
of Poland, for he soon sent home dispatches, etc., with the conviction 
of Prussia’s deadly thoroughness in the art of denationalising the 
peoples under her sway. “ As for discussing the Polish question 
with a German," he said, “ it is not to be thought of. Unless you 
are prepared to admit with your adversary that, for the general good 
of mankind, there cannot be too many Germans or too few Poles, 
you will not even get over the preliminaries of the discussion." 1 * 
The correspondent admits indeed that he could not find in Prussian 
Poland that precise brand of hopeless and quarrelsome Pole whom 
Carlyle was scarifying at that time in Frederick the Great. But still 
he doubted whether, if Warsaw had been left in the hands of the 
Prussians, it would not by that time have been practically a German 
city. Views like these were eagerly canvassed at this time, and the 
conviction gradually grew that as Prussia was certainly becoming a 
world power, and was withal desperately opposed to the resuscitation 
of Poland, there could now be no hope for the future of a reunited 
Poland. There were no doubt some friends of Poland, who tried to 
find reasons against this melancholy conclusion, although these 
reasons were such as would hardly have occurred to those of us who 
study the question today. “ The attitude of the two German 
powers,” says Lord Palmerston’s organ, the Morning Post, “ in the 
Sleswig-Holstein question should, one would think, open the eyes 
of Germany to its clear interests. Prussia and Austria are allied 
only to put down the German people; and the only safety of that 
people lies in the resurrection of Poland—the only effectual obstacle 
against a Holy Alliance opposed to the liberty of nations. If Poland 
falls, the fall must react upon Germany, whose greatest danger lies 
not in foreign aggression but in the power of enemies at home.”*® 
The pity was that this opinion failed to move either Britain or 
Germany. Thomas Carlyle had made Frederick of Prussia and his 
battles a preoccupation of the leading spirits of this and the 
succeeding decade, and in 1874 the Prussian historian Sybel wrote 

l * See Daily News, 30 March, 1864. 

*® See Morning Post, 7 March, 1864. 
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lot Lord Morley an article in the Fortnigktly Review in which, on the 
strength of researches in the archives of Vienna, St. Petersburg, and 
Berlin, he claimed to reinforce Carlyle's opinion of the respectability 
of Frederick, and of his innocence of wicked designs in the pursuit 
of the Polish Partitions. 

But Russia—even Russia—began to appear more respectable, 
or was it not rather more formidable, as the months of 1864 ran 
their course. The first stage of this development was when Grant 
Duff, who afterwards became Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff, the great 
authority on foreign politics among the Liberals at that time, 
besought his fellow Liberals " to look upon the Empire of the 
Czars as it really is.” 41 

Grant Duff has already been mentioned in the course of this 
narrative, because it was he who went to Vilno and wrote afterwards 
a letter to the Times, in which he tried to claim a certain mystic 
significance for the alleged frightfulness of General Muraviev. 44 
Only at this time, in 1864, he was still somewhat doubtful about the 
capacity of Russia to pacify and assimilate Poland. Poland, he 
thought, would be the Ireland of Russia; and he went even the length 
of predicting that “ 1888 may find Russia face to face with an in¬ 
surrection more formidable than that of 1863, as it was, teste 
Muraviev, more formidable than that of 1831.” In 1866, however, 
in a postcript added just before his book went to press, he was much 
more hopeful, and advanced the opinion that the Emperor of Russia, 
by his emancipation of the serfs, had opened up the possibility that 
he would eventually succeed in the reorganisation of an autonomous 
Poland under the Empire of Russia. The Conservative and Liberal 
leaders of the time were clearly disposed to join in this attempt 
" to look upon the Empire of the Czars as it really is.” Lord 
Salisbury, in the Quarterly Review of March, 1863, had already 
written an article on Poland in which he whitewashed Catherine as 
Sybel had whitewashed Frederick. This article was published in 
the full flush of enthusiasm for Poland in 1863, and did not produce 
many disciples at the time; but undoubtedly it was the cause in 
1864 and afterwards of an increasing Conservative hopelessness as 
regards the future of Poland. 43 On 15 March, 1874, Mr. Gladstone, 

41 See Grant Duff, Studies on European Politics, 1866. The main part of 
his article on Russia in this volume was probably, however, written in 1864. 

4 * In 1864 a White Paper was published, Papers Relative to the Arrest of 
the Rev. F. Anderson, which ended with a smart letter from the Foreign 
Secretary designed on the whole to give a more favourable impression of 
Russian frightfulncss. ‘ 

31 Lord Salisbury’s article was afterwards republished in Essays by Robert, 
Marquis of Salisbury, 1861-64, pp. 3-60. 
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the future " Grand Old Man ■" of Liberalism; wrote as follows in 
bis diary: " Emperor of Russia's Reception at 3.15. He thanked 
me for my conduct to Russia while I was Minister. I assured His 
Majesty I had watched with profound interest the transactions of 
his reign, and the great benefits he had conferred upon his,,people. 
He hoped the relations of the two countrim would always be good." 14 
The state of mind induced among the politicians by testimonies such 
as these may be summed up in the words of Sir Charles Dilke, 
another great authority on European politics in the later Victorian 
age. Dilke wrote the following in 1887, only a year before the time 
at which, according to the view of Grant Duff in 1864, a new 
revolution " more formidable than that of 1863, might be expected 
to break out ” : “ There are some fossil politicians in England who 
still think that Russia is weakened by the existence of a Poland. 
Poland died in 1863 and died forever. The men who, either in 
their own persons or in the persons of their ancestors, have illustrated 
literature by their genius and countless battlefields by their splendid 
courage, may refuse to recognise the extinction of their country; 
but the Poles, considered as an anti-Russian force, were an aristo¬ 
cracy in the best as well in the common sense of the word. The 
Polish peasantry, though often led by them against Russia, were 
never anti-Russian to an unpurchasable degree; and a large part of 
the Polish peasantry have become attached through agrarian 
legislation to the Russian Empire as the German peasantry of Alsace 
were to France by the agrarian legislation of the revolution. At the 
time of the Crimean War, Poland did not rise; but looking to what 
afterwards happened in 1863, it is impossible to say that it might 
not have been roused. Poland could now no longer be roused 
against the Russians; and in spite of the fairly successful attempts 
which have been made by Austria to conciliate the Galician Poles, 
there are Slavonic subjects of Austria who could far more easily 
be raised against the dual monarchy than any Polish or other 
Slavonic subjects of Russia could be raised against the Czar."** 
" Poland died in 1863 and died for ever.” So wrote Sir Charles 
Dilke in 1887 and his views were characteristic of those contem¬ 
porary Radicals who, at an earlier date, would have been the firm 
friends of Poland. AU eyes that were dire:ted to the Near East in 
these later Victorian days were directed to Russia. It was Russia 

14 Morley, Life of Gladstone, Vol. II, p. 499. 

* See Dilke, The Present Position in European Politics, 1887, p. 123. 
In the Studies of Russia of Augustus I. C. Hare, 1885, Poland is frankly 
regarded as a part of Russia and Hare reports the Poles as " wonderfully 
lively and cheerful compared with the Russians.” 
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that was creeping on towards Afghanistan and was thereby 
r ppnqring India. It was Russia that was the principal power to be 
checkmated when Sir Charles Dilke was working out his alliances 
and counter-alliances in those articles on foreign politics which 
he contributed to the Fortnightly Reiiew. Madame Novikov was 
a great infl uence in England as an unofficial ambassadress of the 
Tsar and Mr. W. T. Stead almost apotheosised the Russian autocrat 
as the only and unfailing hope of the world’s peace. What 
was Poland in the days of the Triple Entente? How com¬ 
pletely Poland had faded out of the recollection of British 
politicians in the earlier days of the Great War! The fact needs 
but little wonder or comment. Had not Sir Charles Dilke expressed 
everybody’s conclusion when he deemed a revivication of its 
prostrate body as well nigh impossible ? 

So wrote Sir Charles Dilke in 1887, and his views were charac¬ 
teristic of those who at an earlier date would have been the firm 
friends of Poland. It is no part of this paper to show from subsequent 
history that they were wrong, but it is interesting to read today 
in the Memoirs of Marshal Pilsudski how profoundly—even though 
it were in a negative sense, the aftermath of the insurrection of 1863 
has confounded these British pessimists and contributed rather to 
the eventual revival of an independent Poland. In a lecture on this 
subject, delivered in January, 1924, Pilsudski said of that insurrection 
these words, " Its effects reached so far that it can be said with 
assurance that even today in Poland every child bom is burdened 
with the year 1863,’’*• But though in this opinion he seems to look 
rather aloof on the earlier movement, it is plain from his subsequent 
pages that the hope and inspiration of his own life and work was that 
very proletarian movement which, unnoticed in the contemporary 
Annual Register, was yet the main and unwavering advocate of the 
Polish cause in the Britain of that time. The International which 
was bom in England, amid enthusiasm generated by the hope of 
Poland’s resurrection, afterwards subordinated national to industrial 
and social questions, and the movement of the Proleteriat in Poland 
was limited in the same fashion. Pilsudski shows how this prole¬ 
tarian movement was subsequently led to throw its energies into the 
national cause, and it is because the connection of it all with London 
was so deeply significant that the attitude of Britain to the Polish 
insurrection of 1863 has become an important subject of historical 
inquiry. 

J. H. Harley. 

** Joseph Pilsudski, Memoirs of a Polish Revolutionary and Soldier, pp. 8-16. 



REYMONT 

Reymont is the only literary name of his generation in Poland 
which became known abroad and acquired a certain popularity. 
His principal works have been translated into many languages and 
sympathetically reviewed. In 1924 he received the Nobel prize for 
literature. Curiously enough, in Poland, he is less appreciated, 
although he is, of course, read and liked, and was honoured officially. 
There are not many Poles who would consider him as the greatest 
of modem Polish writers. And, certainly, there is in him neither 
the richness of Zeromski nor the imposing unity of WyspiaAski, the 
continued spiritual growth of Kasprowicz nor the artistic perfection 
of Leopold Staff 1 . Perhaps, in a sense, he is more typically Polish 
than any of these. 

The first thing to observe about him is certainly his plainness 
and easiness. " Reymont’s work ”—writes the distinguished critic 
A. G. Siedlecki —“ classically clear, translucent in every description, 
in every chapter, on each page, and in each sentence, speaks for 
itself . . . There is in it nothing which should require an exegesis. 
All is said, without anything being left; the very depth of the 
author’s intention is everywhere reached. There are no two ways 
of understanding any of the ideas expressed. From the flow of 
scenes and the march of contents the sense of the work emerges 
imperiously.” There is, indeed, nothing nervous, nothing frag¬ 
mentary and nothing complicated in his books. And these words 
may define all his merits, as well as all his shortcomings. 

His was the talent of a realist and of an impressionist. As 
another contemporary critic, Zygmunt Wasilewski, points out, " he 
played from sight in his art; when he took up his pen he had no other 
desire than to describe things as they appear.” And he was at his 
best when he followed freely this genuine inclination of his talent. 
His nature was elemental, and it enabled him to express what was 
general and typical for certain forms of life. “ With his naked 
eye ”—says Wasilewski again—“ he was not able to make discoveries 
about more complicated kinds of culture, but he seized, as nobody else 
from their biological side, every type and every social sphere where 
primitive instincts are at play.” He was greatly favoured by the 
spirit which prevailed at the time of his initiation into literature. 
It was in the hey-day of naturalism. And naturalism proved 
beneficent to Reymont by the acknowledgment which it gave his 

1 See the present writer’s " Zeromski ”, Slavonic Review, vol. XIV, p, 403; 
" Wyspiartski.” ibid., vol. XI, p. 617; " Kasprowicz ”, ibid., vol X., p. 28; 
” Leopold Stall,” ibid., vol. XI, p. 145. 
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land of talent. It was an exceedingly happy convergence of a gift 
with the ruling artistic currents. 

And the literary activity of Reymont was well prepared by 
his experience in life. It was an adventurous life and as vaned 
as one could desire for a future novelist. 

T^tdisl as Stanislaus Reymont was bom in 1867 as a son of a 
village organist. The family was numerous (there were nine 
children) and the house was poor. A stem rale was maintained 
by the father. Reymont preserved reminiscences of his lessons 
in music at which every false note was punished by a stroke from a 
stick. The impressionable boy used to escape from home to the 
enormous forests near by, where his uncle worked as a surveyor. 
He grew familiar with nature and acquired an exact knowledge of 
the life of woods and fields. He was also early attracted by reading. 
One of the strongest memories of his childhood was Slowacki’s 
tragedy Lilia Veneda, a copy of which was brought home by his 
brother and which he read secretly in the night by the light of the 
moon. This episode developed in Reymont a passion for books. 
It was his first school in literature. But his normal education 
fared less well. He prepared for the examination to a secondary 
school in the town of Lodi, and at this examination he failed. A 
series of new attempts followed, without any better success. He 
was apprenticed as a tailor, and after four years’ work was registered 
at the Guild, but then he saw that he " could not stand ” the trade 
and returned to his parents. He was regarded as a disgrace to his 
family and bewailed as a broken character. He was already 
eighteen. He wrote a great number of poems, but felt himself 
that they were of no worth. He “ ran after everything and then 
loathed it," as he confessed himself. He joined a theatrical touring 
company. He attached himself to his new profession more than 
to the previous one, but he was manifestly lacking in talent as an 
actor. Nevertheless, he led the life of a strolling comedian for 
more than a year, and with his company visited many parts of 
the country. But he realised that his future on the stage was 
hopeless. He did not like compromises and middle positions. So 
we see him soon as a novice in the monastery of Czestochowa. He 
spent some months there, and once more returned home. By the 
help of his father’s friends, he obtained a minor position on the 
railways. He had a bad reputation, of course; so the job he was 
given was of the lowest kind, and at the lowest salary. He supervised 
workmen on a railway extension. He lived for two years in a 




peasant’s hut. : He felt himself to be at the very depth of mis- 
fortune. He did not know that during this time he was unconsciously 
collecting material for the work which was to give him celebrity 
as well as a great artistic joy. He was writing all the time; he 
did it for himself, without any further ambition. Different in¬ 
fluences were moving in his mind. He read omnivorously. We 
know from his record that Sienkiewicz's historical trilogy meant 
for him seven days and seven nights exclusively given to reading. 
And he must have read others of Sienkiewicz's novels, as well as 


those of his outstanding contemporaries, Prus, Elisa Orzeszko 
and Dygasihski. He was acquainted in translations with Zola 


and many English novelists. He read everything. One day a 
report was asked of him about a local railway accident. He wrote 
it, but in such a literary style that the paper was sent back to him 
with the remark “ You were asked for a report, not a short story." 
One day he collected some of his manuscripts and sent them to 


Warsaw to the well-known critic Matuszewski, who was at that time 


chief editor of the most influential Polish weekly of the period, 
Tygodnik IUuslrowany. The answer of Matuszewski was favourable. 
He took one story for the Tygodnik and singled out some others as 
worthy of publication. Reymont’s first work was printed. He 
began to contribute letters from the country to one of the Warsaw 


papers. But this finally brought his railway employment to an 
end. He had to leave and, with 3 roubles and 50 kopeks, or about 
7s., in his pocket, he went to Warsaw to begin a new life as awriter. 


After all he was only twenty-five. This was in 1893. 

His first days in the new career were difficult. But this time 
he was persevering. He visited one day the well-known writer, 
Swietochowski who divined in him talent as a realist, and gave 
him excellent advice : to go with a band of pilgrims to Czestochowa. 
The monastery of Czestochowa has been a goal for pilgrimage for 


some centuries, but up to that time nobody had described the 
crowd on its way. And this neglect was striking in the age of 
naturalism when human documents began to be so eagerly collected. 
Reymont was attracted by the idea and executed it. The result 
was to be his first printed book (A Pilgrimage to the Bright Mountain, 
1895), a splendid piece of reportage. 

A year afterwards he published a novel dealing chiefly with 
theatre life, The Comedienne (1896). It was followed by 
Fermentation (1897), a novel in which he made profit of his railway 
experience. A series of short stories, mostly from village life, 
followed these books of a larger scope. 
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• Somewhere about that time Reymont came to England. He 
was driven here by the desire to gain a deeper knowledge of occult 
movements. He met the celebrated Mrs. Blawatsky, but she chilled 
in bit« his theosopbic ardour. 

In 1899 The Promised Land appeared, a two-volume novel 
paling with the great Polish industrial centre of L6di. For this 
work Reymont had spent a certain time in the place itself. He 
even took a job as a factory worker in order to study his milieu 
carefully and accurately. The book denounced factory proprietors, 
their capitalist greediness and their abuse of the working people. 
The novel was first published as a newspaper serial. When Reymont 
was preparing the book edition, some of the factory managers made 
efforts to frustrate him. They exerted pressure on the censorship, 
and the novel was cut by about 4,000 lines. 

Reymont's existence was at that period already more assured, 
though on a rather small scale. Literature did not bring in great 
incomes in those days in Poland, and Reymont, interested in the 
life around him though he was, was not capable of purely journalistic 
work. 

His fortunes or misfortunes proved to be bound up with railways. 
He was a victim of a railway accident. He had dangerous con¬ 
cussion and received an indemnity from the administration of 
the railway. Modest though it was, this sum was of great assistance 
to him. His health was shaken, but he was free to go for a longer 
time abroad and give himself entirely to his literary work. 

For a year and a half, it is true, he was unable to do anything. 
His state was grave; but after that time he recovered and instantly 
began to think about a saga of peasant life. He had written its 
first version in Rome (1900), but was not satisfied with it, and 
destroyed it. He went then to France, and began there the second 
version which gave to the book its final shape, enlarging four times 
its first dimensions. It took Reymont as much as seven years 
finally to execute his plan (1902-1909). 

The Peasants —such was the simple title of his work—was 
Reymont’s great success. And his recognition coincided with the 
culmination of his art. In later years he still wrote very much and 
in very different manners, but none of those works equalled the 
earlier ones. He wrote a book of impressions From the District of 
Chelm (1910), from the unhappy land whose population suffered 
at that time religious persecution from the Russian government. 
He wrote a series of short stories on Japanese motifs (it was just 
after the Russo-Japanese wax); a set of tales about revolutionaries 
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and revolutionary movements (this was alter 1905); then a series 
of fantastic stories reminiscent of Edgar Allan Poe and Rudyard 
Kipling. An occult novel, A Vampire (19x1), followed, the scene 
of which is partly placed in London; then, another hovel about 
railway station life, The Dreamer (1910), and a series of travel 
impressions. Some years later Reymont conceived the idea of a 
large historical novel, partly after the manner of Sienkiewicz and 
partly in the manner of Zeromski’s Ashes. Its subject was to 
be X794, the year of the last infamous Diet of the old Poland and of 
the first glorious Polish rising against the invaders. This novel 
in three parts, of which the first was published in 1913 and the. 
two others during the war (1916-1918), had a typical succis d’estime, 
but not of spontaneous recognition. Reymont wrote also a volume 
of mediocre short stories about the war ( Behind the Lines, 19x9). 

After the peace treaties, he undertook a journey to America and 
depicted in a novel (1923) some of the peculiarities of the Polish 
emigrants in the United States. He took the risk of writing, 
finally, a long symbolical story, The Revolt (1924), a sort of contem¬ 
porary Roman du Renart, in which he attempted to picture the tangle 
of present social ideas. 

He died in December 1925. 

Reymont's gift was that of an exceedingly keen observer. His 
friend, A. G. Siedlecki, quotes a very characteristic anecdote. One 
day Reymont met another writer on a Warsaw square. They 
stopped and talked for some time. And suddenly Reymont said : 
" Shut your eyes, please, and tell me what you have just noticed 
in the square." The other submitted to the examination, but 
proved not to have much to say. He resolved to take his revenge, 
and a short time afterwards retorted with the same demand. 
Reymont then turned his back to the street, closed his eyes, and 
began to- enumerate an incredibly long list of details : the gestures 
of people, the colours of their clothes, the shapes of articles they 
carried, the peculiarities of carriages, of horses, and so on. The 
instinctive genius of observation is the fundamental element and 
the principle charm of Reymont’s art. 

Another important element was defined by himself in his 
interview with FrSdSric LefSvre (included by the French critic 
in his series Une heure avec . . .) “ Le thSme proprement roman- 
esque d’un roman m’a toujours assez peu imports : j’aspire surtout 
k animer les masses." This was already distinctly marked in his 
first book: in the narration of the pilgrimage to Czestochowa. 
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He had begun this pilgrimage as a stranger to the crowd; gradually 
he became more and more united with the multitude, to fed at 
the end as if completely melted in it, and to find in this state a 
greater energy and a higher happiness. LefSvre was perfectly right in 
observing that Reymont had thoroughly achieved “ unanimisme ” 
in practice, before Jules Romains began to devise its theory. 

It was from his own observations, chiefly concerning the masses 
and the surroundings which he had best known, that he had to draw 
his inspiration. The theatre, railways, factories, peasant farms: 
these were to be his great subjects. 

The Comedienne has still many characteristics of a juvenile 
work. It is a story of a young girl who runs away from a cruel 
father and joins a theatrical company. She gradually loses all 
her illusions in life to the point of attempting suicide. The picture 
of the theatre world is the only merit of the book. 

Fermentation is already a work artistically mature. It is a con¬ 
tinuation of the former novel. Its heroine is saved from the action 
of poison, but not spared anxiety of soul. She tries to revolt against 
the impositions of life and to be her own mistress, but all in vain; 
she ends by marrying a " hearty ” young land-owner. But the 
principal thing in the novel is the picture of the heroine's surround¬ 
ings. Individuals are many and clearly delineated, but it is chiefly 
the whole which the writer seems to have constantly before his 
eye. We feel indeed vividly the atmosphere of a small provincial 
railway station. It is pure naturalism of a good kind. One of the 
personages in The Comedienne says: “ Art . . . it is the wild 
liveliness of an impression upon the brain and upon the feelings, 
an impression which absorbs all and pours itself out upon everything, 
and tends, above all, to lose its own self.” And such is the art of 
Reymont’s novel. It is fresh, natural, energetic, and yet clear. 
" Nothing guarantees a harmony "—says Kdaczkowski in his en¬ 
thusiastic study of that novel—“and nevertheless a harmony is 
there. No profound prospects of thought open, no individual 
hero steps into the front place. For the real heroes are here 
phenomena of life.” 

The Promised Land was more carefully constructed, the result of 
a deeper meditation. But this was not so much within Reymont's 
talent; that is the reason why on the whole it is a less convinc¬ 
ing work than Fermentation. The main plot, of an ambitious 

upstart who, after a series of caddish actions, reaches his aim_ 

becomes a rich man, and then realises that this attainment is 







worthless to him, is rather cheap and theatrical, Bat the chief 
value of the novel ties in descriptions of the factories, the town, and 
their life.* 


Reymont’s qualities appeared at their fullest in his most 
celebrated work, the four volume saga of The Peasants. ' 

As in other works, he is above all imposing as an observer. 
He criticised rather sharply the once famous experimental documen¬ 
tation of Zola. As he himself confessed, Zola’s La Terre created 
the germ of his idea of writing The Peasants. He had visited the 
country of La Terre, and having re-read the work was so deeply 
irritated by it that he decided to write something on the same 
subject but true as La Terre was for him false. He said he had 
thought of making it a novel on French peasants. Afterwards 
the idea evolved, and it is a large picture of the everyday life of 
Polish villagers that he gave us. It differs indeed very much from 
Zola. M. Frank-L. Schoell in his interesting pamphlet Les Pay sans 
de Ladislas Reymont confronts two characteristic passages from the 
two authors. They both concern the same subject: describing 
the monotonous recurrence of village events. But Reymont’s 
picture is incomparably more detailed. If it is an amplification, 
M. Schoell rightly notices that it is an “ amplification in depth.” 
And his further remarks are equally exact: " Reymont takes his 
subject from a much nearer distance than his French predecessor; 
his vision is more penetrating, his analysis more complete. Observe 
with what an accomplished art he strives to drown what is per¬ 
sonal in what is impersonal! It seems that the very acc um ulation 
of faits divers which fills up his chronicle is for him a sort of means 
to bind them more strongly with the collective life of the Village, 
this unique and almighty personality, a greedy devourer of individuals, 
absorbing and swallowing everything.” 

He elaborated a special technique for creating a general im¬ 
pression by a rich accumulation of details. It can be studied, for 
instance, in the following description of the broodings of the poor 
dying Kuba over the noises which come to him from the neighbouring 
house where a wedding is being celebrated, and from the road 3 : 

From the house there came a torrent of angry words, a sound of running, 
the dragging of furniture from one room to another. 

" Ah, they are making ready for the bride's coming I ” 

1 One of these descriptions has been translated by Paul Selver and included 
in his Anthology of Modem Slavonic Literature. The whole novel has been 
rendered into English by M. H. Dziewicki (Knopf, New York, 1927). 

• The Peasants, translated by M. H. Dziewicki (A. Knopf, New York, 
1924-26). 4 Vols. Autumn, Winter, Spring, Summer. 

F F 
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'Someone, though rarely, passed along the road : tide time it was a lumbering, 
creaking cart, and Knba, listening, tried to guess whose it was. . 

" That's Klemba’s wagon. One horse—ladder framework; going to the woods 
for litter, I dare say. Yes, the axle rubs against the nave, so it creaks. 

Along the road there was a continual sound of footsteps, talk, and noises scarcely 
to be heard at all; but he caught them, and made them out on the spot. 

" That’s old Pietras, going to the tavern.—Here comes Valentova, scolding i 
someone's geese have gone on to her field, belike.—Oh, she's a vixen, not a 
woman I . . . This, I think, is Kozlova, shouting as she runs—yes, it is I 
Here is Peter, Raphael’s son . . . when he talks, his mouth always seems full.— 

This is the priest's mare, going for water. . . . Now she stops. . . . 


And so he goes on. 

This method suits admirably the general plan of the work, 
the greatness of which lies in its simplicity. The life of a peasant 
is dependent on the change of seasons. Every season has its 
peculiarities which recur periodically every year. A year forms 
a closed whole in this respect. And Reymont undertook the 
description of such a unit with all the completeness of a calendar. 
The work is divided into four volumes every one of them bearing 
the name of one season of the year: Autumn, Winter, Spring, 
Summer. In this plan the order of life itself imposed the lines of 
construction. Without any particular intellectual effort, it grew 
naturally and strongly. It is logical as well as it is elemental. This 
is also its basic originality. In other works on peasants, as for 
instance in La Terre by Zola, the portrayal of everyday existence 
formed only a background. In Reymont’s novel it constitutes 
the very plasm. 

The notion of periodicity is ever present here, and in his 
descriptions Reymont shows an astonishingly rich and faultless 
knowledge of village life. The reader becomes acquainted with 
the peasant house and with the agricultural work, with village 
amusements and great solemnities, with the forms of religious 
piety and with superstitions, with common gossip and with tales 
narrated only on rare occasions. We leam all about the villagers’ 
native customs and about their relations to the external world of 
nobles, clergymen, Jews, Gypsies, and so on. We see the colours 
of peasants’ costumes and those of the changing landscape. The 
village, Lipce, which is the scene of the novel is fictitious, but many 
other localities mentioned in the work are real. They direct the 
reader’s imagination towards the centre of Poland—to be more 
exact—towards the southern part of the so-called dukedom of 
Lowicz, a district in which more old traditions are preserved in 
clothes and in everyday practice than in many other parts of the 
country. Reymont described them in their abundance. 


Mr. Schoell gave his pamphlet on Reymont a sub-title Les Pay sans 
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PoUmais vus par w» des lews. This is misleading, Reymont was 
not hihiself a peasant. His family was descended from townsfolk. 
In his childhood he was forbidden to play with village boys. When 
we bear these circumstances in mind, Reymont’s encyclopedic 
knowledge of the peasants appears to us even more ctnjous. It 
was all gathered by a man who can hardly be said to have taken 
any active part in village life, but looked at it in a rather melancholic 
way from the windows of his miserable hut. For it was chiefly 
in the time of his later youth, when he was a railway extension 
surveyor, that he became so familiar with the country. 

The only thing he did not seize exactly was the idiom. The 
language of the book (of dialogues as well as of the narration) does 
not strictly correspond to that of the Lowicz peasants nor to any 
other particular dialect of Poland. It is a mixture of different 
elements, bold and dynamic, but not altogether adequate to the 
realistic tendency of the contents. In this respect Reymont remained 
far from the perfection attained by Casimir Tetmajer in his dialect 
stories From the Rocky Highland. 

But it would be difficult for Reymont to express all his passion 
in the close set of a definite dialect. For, realist though he is in 
concrete details, he makes us at the same time feel his personal 
lyrical share in most of the scenes he describes. One of the most 
celebrated examples is his description of wedding dances. We 
know from Reymont's confession that, when he had come to that 
part of the book, he was caught up by such a fury of imagination 
that he wrote for three days and three nights with scarcely an y 
interruption. He fell ill afterwards. And when the doctor had 
asked him what was the cause of his strange exhaustion, he 
answered : " What do you expect ? I had danced for three days and 
three nights without stopping.’’ 

But the element of personal passion appears in The Peasants 
not only in passages like that. There is everywhere in Reymont’s 
work a tendency to draw at more than life-size. And it is a 
peculiarity which has its good as well as its bad sides. Owing to 
it, the work gains in spontaneousness, in plasticity, in energy. 
Yet sometimes it leads Reymont to rather operatic effects. S uch 
is, for instance, the passage describing the death of the old peasant 
Boryna. He rises in fever from his bed and goes in the night to 
the field to sow; performing the eternal gestures of a sower he 
dies. The scene was meant to symbolise the fundamental character 
and the primeval tradition of labour on the earth. 

There is also something theatrical in the erotic plot of the novel. 
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an a especially is the rhuract^ 1 * of the chief heroine, Yagna. tictuB 
of an elemental love force which overpowers her and inflam e s many 
men around her. The crucial moment in her career asan un¬ 
conscious Astarte comes when she kindles love in the heart of a 
young seminari st, and is expelled by the indignant peasants of 
the village. 

But, in spite of some such moments reminiscent of melodrama, 
the novel abounds in truthful and convincingly presented human 
documents. Reymont's peasants are not idyllic. There are many 
vices in them. They are greedy, especially for earth, they are 
mistrustful, they are ignorant, they are full of violent and dangerous 
impulses. But Reymont, unlike Zola, does not deny good elements 
in them. And some of their traits are shown with plain truth 
as well as with a subtle delicacy. Such, for instance, is the simple 
and touching story of the old beggar-woman Agata, who centred 
all her dreams around her feather-mattress, entrusted to rich 
relations until the moment when it will be needed for her death-bed. 


For many a year she (Agata) had set her heart upon one thing: to die (when 
Our Lord should call her) in her own village, lying in a cottage, on a feather-bed, 
and beneath a row of holy images upon the wall: as all goodwives die. And for 
many a year she had been saving against that last, that sacred hour 1 

Now at the Klembas', up in the loft, she had a chest, and within that chest 
a great feather-bed, with sheets and pillows, and new pillow-covers: all clean, 
and none of them ever used, in order to be always in readiness. There was no 
other place to put that bedding, for she never had a room or a bedstead to herself, 
but was used to sleep in some corner, on a litter of straw, or in the cow-house, 
according to circumstances, and as the people of the house allowed her. For she 
would never assert herself, nor make any complaints, being well aware that things 
take place in this world according to God's will, and are not to be changed by sinful 

man 

And yet—in secret, silently, and asking to be forgiven for her pride—she had 
dreamed of this one thing : to be buried like a village goodwife. For this she had 
long prayed in fear and trembling. 

Naturally, therefore, on arriving in the village, and aware that her last hour was 
not far off, she Bet about considering whether there was anything that she had 
forgotten. 

No. She had got all that was required. With her she carried a Candlemas 
taper that she had begged after a nightwatch over a dead body; a bottle of holy 
water; a new sprinkling brush, a consecrated picture of Our Lady of Chqstochowa, 
which she should hold when dying; and a few score zloty for her burial, which might 
possibly also suffice for a Mass to be said, before the body, with candles and the rite 
of sprinkling performed at the church-door. For she never dreamed that the 
priest would accompany the body to the grave. 

In such passages Reymont reaches much greater depth than 
in scenes of elaborate symbolism. For, as was cleverly remarked 
by the distinguished writer Boy-Zelenski, he really " thought 
with his pen: he had in himself something of a painter whose 
spiritual life is concentrated in his brush.” 


Waclaw Borowy. 





AND R ALTERNATION IN THE TOSK 
DIALECTS OF ALBANIAN 


This Is a phenomenon which appears to be unique in the Indo- 
European family of languages. The n—r rule, based on theevidence 
produced below, would seem to be as follows. N, which is universally 
preserved in the Geg dialects, becomes r in the Tosk dialects, but 
only under certain circumstances. Thus Geg grun, wheat, is in 
Tosk grur, Geg vent, wine, is Tosk veri f. But Tosk also has many 
words containing n, thus nail, night, lindi, wood, material, vtnt, 
place, ani, side, qen, dog. Tosk therefore shows a propensity to 
preserve n (i) initially (natS), {2) before consonants (vfint), and (3) 
when the primitive form ended in an unaccented i (qen fr. L. canis). 
It is the last-mentioned phenomenon which is of peculiar interest, 
as it extends to words of Indo-European, " Mediterranean,” Greek 
and Latin origin. The systematic conversion of « to r continued 
at least till the beginning of the Middle Ages, for we have in Geg 
fiori, gen. s. florini, florin, gold beside Tosk fiori, gen. s. florin. (The 
i of the genitive singular is not original.) Florins were first struck 
at Florence in 1252 (O.E.D.). On the other hand, I have no single 
record of any Turkish borrowing in Tosk in which r occurs for n. 
As Turkish borrowings are many in Albanian, and some are of very 
early date (there are no fewer than nine Turkish words in Buzuk's 
Litany of 1554 !) the absence of this phenomenon is of great signifi¬ 
cance. Thus Tk. konak is preserved in both Geg and Tosk. If 
borrowed at the “ fiori ” period, this word would have become 
*kor4k in Tosk. Thus we can say with tolerable certainty that the 
conversion of n to r in Tosk ceased after the introduction of florins 
into Albania and before the Turkish invasion, say between 1250 
and 1450. 

Before proceeding further it should be noted that i (j) after n 
produces n in Tosk (grur, wheat, i grynjti, wheaten), and that original 
t, d and dh disappear after n if they stand in an originally unaccented 
syllable. Thus Tosk ani, f. side <4ntis. A form * antis would have 
produced Tosk *end, Geg *Snd whereas *antd and *ontd would both 
have produced Tosk indi, Geg *dnd(i); *anta would give *ani, * 6 nta 
would give *voni in both dialects. From this example we may draw 
the following tentative conclusions which will be supported by the 
evidence to follow. One is that, contrary to the general rule in 
Albanian, unaccented i, at least as an ending,is incapable of umlauting 
the preceding vowel of a noun once it has formed a fusion with the 
consonant preceding. (Cf. dal, del, del 1.2.3. pres- ind. go out fr. 
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•dhalifi, dhalfs, dhalftf; but sos, sos, sos, finish, fr. *sAtiai6, sitjgis, 
sfltjait, but kul!6s, kulldt, kuII6t, I tend, fr. kol4ti6, -ids, -4tit, and 
others.) The second rule follows from the first, viz. that as final 
unaccented * was incapable of umlauting a preceding vowel it must 
have disappeared at a very early period, not however without first 
influencing the preceding n in such a way as to preserve it in the 
Tosk dialects. The simplest solution seems to be 

4nti> sanstb (palatalisation of both n and t)> anba> anfi 
kanis (L. canis) kani, qen (i.e. k’en) 

The process by which n becomes r when followed by original 
a, e, o, u and accented i (all long or short) would seem to be via a 
cerebral n of the Indian type. Dare one risk a comparison with 
Hittite watar—wetens (< fwatnis) ? See further Walde and Meillet 
on jecur, penna, Boisacq on Saievto, 8 aicpv, Miklosich on ikrd. If 
we compare the effect of unaccented i on n with its effect on l we 
obtain the following interesting formula for the Tosk dialects 
(11 -1,1 = 1’):— 

11 : 1 : : r : n 

or, using actual examples, 

djall ( <8uifio\os) : djale (son <dhelis or dhelios) : : grur (wheat < 
g’mdm) : qen (L. canis) 


Latin Borrowings 


Geg 

agjin^j, I fast 
anmik, enemy 
femfin, female 
flort, florfni, g.s. florin 
frashfin, ash-tree 
fr«, frCni, g.s., halter 


gjinf, relationship 
kuft,kuffni.g.s.,boundary 
kumbone, bell 
kunore. crown 
kurpen, clematis 


Tosk 

agjenSnj 

ar(6)mik 

femfir 

flori, floriri, g.s. 
fresher 

fre, freri (in some dialects 
frfi, freri, due to in¬ 
fluence of pe, peri and 
others) 

gjid 

kufi, kufiri 
kumbore 
kurore 
kulper 


dejunS.+nib <dS je jfini- 

6nemik- (inimicus) 

femina 

florlno- 

frAxino- 

frenum 


genta<Gk. . 
confine- 
campana 
•kon6ra<cor6na 
From an unknown source 
but prob. a cognate of 
coluber or culobre. B 


only becomes p in early 
Slav, borrowings, cf. 
grope, ?upe, but cf. 
" Medit.’’ kAnep, hemp. 
Perh. this is a *' Medit.” 
word. 


f Not dalnb as Boisacq, see sub floXXv and cf. KWot <alios. 
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kushrf, kushrfni, g.g. cousin kushgrf, knahfirlri 

consobrlno- 

molS, malltni, mill 

mulli, mulllri 

mollno- 

nahe, high 

larte 

indlto- 

pug&ne, filthy 

pegere 

pagftnd- 

ring, sand 

rtre 

Arena 

rrtping, precipice 

rrepirg 

rapina 

frCshing, resin 

rreshirg <■ 

resInaCrSsIna 11 , 

shelling, brine 

shell ire 

sallna 

shpnesg, hope 

shpresg 

•spondentia (cf. Livy: 

shpnetke, spleen 

shpretke 

spondebant animls, they 
were confident) 
splenetico-<Gk. 

shtremben, crooked 

shtrember 

strambfl<strab6, noun 

urdhfin, order 

urdhgr 

used as adj. 
flrdine- 

virgjen, virgin 

vergjgr 

virgine- 

vner, gall 

vrer 

*ven61o- for venflno- 

kgrshtgn, Christian 

Greek Words 
keshterg 

Xpurruiv6s 

fiavia 

optfxnds 

meni, anger 

mgri 

vorfen, poor 

varfer 


tore (and korrt) icon 

eiKiuv, -6vos 

pjepgn, melon 

pjepgr 

pepS, -ens, cf. irdrrwv 

k&nSp, hemp 

“ Mediterranean " Words 
kerp 

kanapi- or lcanaphl, -bi 

11, lini, flax 

li, also lir, g. liri 

Tosk li is from lino-, lirfr. 

taken, cabbage 

laker 

Iind, cf. L. llnum, Gk. 
A tvov 

ldkhana( ?), cf. Aagavunfo 

laknuer, pie, vegetable dish lakgruar 

lakhanSr- (?) 

sprinkled with flour 
moken, millstone 

mokgr 

mikhanS, cf. Dor. fiaxava 

ulli, ullini, olive 

ulli, ulliri 

oieiuo- or oieiuino- 

vene, wine 

vere 

uoino- 

A 


Albanian Words 


So much for that part of our evidence which rests on a fairly safe 
basis of known fact. In dealing with the Albanian elements we 
are on less sure ground, as there are no documents of value dating 
back earlier than Buzuk’s Liturgy (1554-5); there is no sister 
language to Albanian within the " Illyrian ” group, and the only 
source of reference is to parallels in Rumanian, which are not very 
numerous, and to the evidence provided by the other Indo-European 
languages. The following is a list of Albanian (I.-E.) words of the 
n—r type with a tentative restoration of each word to its primitive 
form where this is possible (* is the nasal sign). 
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Albcmum Words 
Gog Toek 

ante, wasp arte 

arbto, Albanian arber 


atyne (ketone), of them, atyre (ketfre) 
of these 

breshSn, hail breshflr 

brt, gs. biini, born bri, briri 


bnn6n, wells up 3s. bur6n 

danfi, tongs dart 

dimen, winter dimfir 


dnadja 

djbano- (1 is converted 
to r by the presence of 
$ (<n), cf. vner, poison) 
otfiinfim (quotdindm) 

bhrtgsina 

bhrtindo-. Cf. Mes9ap. 
brunda, head of stag 
(Sofer, p. 37) and see 
Morace’6 note on Brun- 
disium (Satire I. 5). 
bhundnit 
dakna 

deimS, -en-. Cf. A.-S. 
weak m. tlma (dei, doi, 
di, divide). An earlier 
and similar word 
♦dhimfin (gheimfi, -en-) 
winter (SI. zimd) was 
perhaps displaced by 
this word, hence change 
of meaning from " time" 
to “ winter.’’ 


Jr6. drftni, stag 

dre, drferi (and ndrfi, 
drertz) 

drft, drflni, wood, tree 

dru, drfiri 

fimfin, name 

emfir and ember 

gCrshhne, gershftnez, 
scissors 

gerahCrt 

grfinzfi.grfith, hornet, wasp 

grtrtz and gr£raz£ 

gif, grini, whetstone 

gri, grin 

grhn, grflni. wheat 

grur. gruri 


gjfl, gj&ni, thing (m. and f.) gje, gjeri 


dfno-. Cf. dni, druje< 
dfuis, or dfuia, tree. 
anomn->fimn by trunca¬ 
tion. Cf. tetfi, eight< 
ftoeta<oktoto. 
ghrisib- (?) See Boisacq : 

KapKLVOS 

Prob. this word belongs 
to the prolific I.-E. 
gu(h)rem, - gu(h)rom, 
gu(h)pn type. v 
May be g(uh)rfn(dh) or 
g(uh)rfln(dh). 
g’fn6m. Accent following 
preserves n-r in nom. sg. 
If the prim, form is 
tsijti- this must have 
become 6sij- at a very 
early date, otherwise 
Tosk g.s. would be gjtai, 
not gjeri. 






gjfini, broad, wide gj&fi 


gjarpin, serpent gjarpfir 


gjl, gjlni, bosom gji, gjiri 


Gjinokastfir, Argyrocastro Gjirokastfir 
gjfl. gjflni, Buz. glu, gluni, gju, gjuri 
knee 

gjylp&ni, needle gjylpSre 

hi, hini, ash hi, hiri 

hfl, hftni, stake hu, huri 

kercft, kfircfini, stump of kfircd, kfircdri 
tree 

kirsi, kirsini, shin kfirci, kfirciri 


krahanuer, krahnuer, krah(a)ruer 
breast 


krehin, comb krehfir 

krfina, heads, pi. of krye krerS 


sends, old (?). Accent 
following preserves n, r, 
see gran. Gk., Lith., 
Celt, and Lat have 
stress on first sylL 
(stoos). t| 
serpent- from earlier sir- 
pent-. A difficulty 
arises with gj- standing 
in an accented syllable. 
Generally init. s in an 
accented syllable gives 
Alb. s when not followed 
by a consonant. S in an 
unaccented initial syll¬ 
able gives gj. 
sln6-. A type sin6- 
would produce Tosk gji, 
gjiri. 

gluno-, or gleuno- (for 
gneulo- (?) cf. kneel). 
Ir. glun, Wei. glin. 
sHuilp'tnd- "thread-eye" 
skin(d)o-. Cf. cinis. 
skdn(d). Cf. /cuvSaAoy ? 
Cf. Mod. Gk. Kovrcrovpo 
<*Kovproovpav ? 
kortio- ( ?) An I.-E. 
type krfisi- (L. crfis, 
cruris) would give kri or 
krish in Alb. according 
to whether the accent 
was on the first or 
second syllable. 

From krahe, arm, shoul¬ 
der, wing. Medial k 
under certain conditions 
may become h in Alb. 
Cf. vjeherr «suekr6s) 
father-in-law. Hence 
possibly fr. krdko- or 
krokd-. Cf. C. krok. 
(s)kr6(s)kino- or (s)kri(s)- 
kino-. 

krdunoi (krye is fr. 
krouis, kreje, g.s., is 
from krouio-). 
kuden-. I.-E. keu, kou, 
ku, strike. Cf. Lith. 


kudhin, anvil 


kudhir 
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Ita! let 1 

U&ne, forearm 

nj&ni, njfini, the one (a* 

opposed to tjetri, the 
other) 

pe, pini, thread 


pluhun, dust 
prehen, bosom 


prfina, I carried 
shpflna, I brought 
vtina, I put 


zflna, I took 

q6, qfini and qfihen, 
baker’s peel, breadboard 


sy, syni, eye 


tine, all, the lot 


Arshine, oats 


ler 1 
U6rt 
njeri 


pe, peri 


pluhur 

prehfir 


prura 

shpura 

vura 


zura 

qe, qeri and qehfir (qe 
by contamination with 

pe) 


sy, syri 


tere 


tershfire 


kauri, SI. kovati, Eng. 
hew. 

lednd, fr. earlier leidnd. 

6Ina 

smoino>( ?) or smiend-( ?) 
See tts (Boisacq). 

petim6->pesm<S-, pesn6-. 
Cf. fathom. 

See G.M. Etym. Wb. 

I.-E. pleu, plou, plu (?). 
Alb. type pldukna- or 
plousna. 

Alb. type plusmo- (?). 
Cf. L. pluma, Eng. fleece. 

The Slavonic type prist, 
may be I.-E. pirs or prs 
(also pirk, prk (?)). If 
related, prehen is e- 
grade from persm-. Cf. 
A.-S. feorm, nurture. 

per-undu (?) 

eks-per-undu (?) 

au-undu (?). Pres, tense 
ve, I put, is <u&i6 or 
u£m 5 , a root which 
1 cannot trace outside 
Albanian. 

di-undu (?) 

Apparently a type kaku- 
ino-. It is tempting to 
refer to Latin cdput, 
for ‘kdkupit- cf. Goth, 
lidubij* for *hdhubij>. 

sauilno- or sduilO, -en-. 
Cf. vale, wave, from 
ulni- (?). 

G. Meyer (Etym. Wb.) 
supposes a primitive 
Latin form totdnus for 
this word. If so, then 
tdtano- (stress on first 
syllable) or totano-. 

It is tempting to see in 
this word a base mean- 


p 4 qt, peqtni, seam, lapel p6qi. pgqln 
plebSn, sweepings, manure pleher 


ing *' gTanular, frag¬ 
mentary.” *troskind 
would perh. be an orig. 
neut. pi. Cf. Eng. 

thresh and Cz. trosky, 
fragments. 
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tti, trtni, beam 

tra, trari 

tr&mo- 

sharql, sharqtni, water¬ 
melon 

sharql, -u, pi. 

-qinj (Laberi dial, shalql). 
Tk ? ? (farkf G.M. Etym. 
Wb.). 

trfl, trfini, brain, marrow 

tru, trtiri 

< 

The usual I.-E. type for 
brain, marrow is moi- 
gjj(h)o-. Perhaps tru is 
for thru, in which case 
the prototype would be 
kfno-, " horn." For the 
possible relationship of 
Alb. trashfi, " thick ” w. 
crassus, see G. Meyer, 
Etym. Wb. Would not 
kr become fru ? 

thekfin, barley 

thekfir 

Type kfikinfi. Cf. Lith. 
Sake, fork, Saka, hedge, 
and Eng. hedge. Lit. 
meaning “ barbed." 

thni, nit 

thfirt 

knidft 

u, uni, hunger 

uri 

Apparently ugnls, "fire.” 

uth, heartburn 

urth 

ugnikis, " little fire ” 

unfi, firebrand 

urt 

ugnfi 

unuer, tinder 

uruar 

ugn&rio-. 

vargft, vargkni, uncas¬ 
trated ram 

varg6r, vargferi 

organ 0 -. The Greek dpx^t 
testis has its counter¬ 
part in Alb. (h)erdhe, fr. 
#»• 

ven 1 put 1 

ver ! 

(fl)uento (?) 

vneshte, vineyard 

vreshte 

uoindstis 

vrfinet, clouded (of sky) 

vrertt 

Apparently uor(s)en&to- 
" urinatus.” 

zA, zAni, voice, sound 

z6, zfiri 

6 dino-<6idno- (?). Cf. 
Lith. aidas, echo. 

There is still a good deal of evidence awaiting explanation with 

regard to the alternation of -m in Geg with 

-r in Tosk in the infinitive 

and passive participles of the following words : 

b&j, I do, make 

inf. pp. G. bdm€ 

Tosk bfirt 

faj, I split 

fame 

fare 

daj, I divide 

dame 

dare 

laj, I wash 

lame 

laze 

qaj, Buz. klanj, I weep 

qame (klame) qarfi (Bil. dial, klarfi) 

bie, I fall (fr. 2.3.S. *bier) 

rame 

rere 

shaj, I abuse 

shame 

share 

pi, I drink 

pimC 

pir6 

bie, I bring (fr. 2.3.S. biers) prumC 

prure 

but ve, I put 

vume 

v6n6, v6nur 

S. E. Mann. 



unprinted documents 
LORD BROUGHAM’S OPINION OF 
PRINCE GORCHAKOV, 1855 

Brougham (1778-1868) had in 1855 held no office for twenty years. 
His arrogance and self-assertion, his eccentricities, sometimes almost 
amounting to insanity, made him a dangerous colleague. But the 
aged statesman's opinion was still valued by many of his former 
associates. In February, 1855, negotiations were about to begin 
at Vienna for the ending of the Crimean War; and Lord John 
Russell was appointed first British Plenipotentiary. Among his 
future colleagues at the Conferences were Buol, the Austrian 
Foreign Minister, and Gorchakov, the Russian Ambassador in 
Vienna. Brougham had known Gorchakov in earlier years; and 
Palmerston, who had just become Prime Minister, obtained 
Brougham’s opinion of the Russian diplomat. Brougham’s letter 
was copied and sent to Russell, to aid him in forming an opinion of 
his future colleague; and the copy is preserved in the Russell 
Papers (Public Record Office, Gifts and Deposits, 22, Box 12). 
Brougham’s letter is a strange mixture of shrewdness and malice, 
good judgment and fantastic rumour. But Palmerston at least 
thought it worth sending to Russell, and that in itself gives 
Brougham’s views some importance. 

Gavin B. Henderson. 

(Endorsement): " Copy of Letter sent to Lord Palmerston by Lord Brougham 
and returned to Lord Brougham, 19/2/55.” 

“ Gortschakoff has considerable influence with the Emperor which 
he has acquired gradually of late years. He came here to England as 
Secretary some years ago, and nothing much was known of him till he 
married Madame Pouschskin the sister of Princess Radzivill. It was said 
Gortschakoff held back from the marriage but did it at the Emperor’s 
command (under the instigation of Princess Radzivill). As a reward for 
obeying he was given the post of Minister at Stutgardt, then a place of 
no importance whatever to Russia, and Gortschakoff lived there in a 
state of concentrated disgust for years. His insolence to this little 
Court exceeds belief, and he was so generally hated that it became a 
question of asking for his recall. His parsimony was such that he was 
said to starve his family and at the (lacuna 1 ) of his meanness it is not 
necessary to dwell upon further than to show that the ruling passion of 
his mind was avarice. 

" All at once the marriage with Princess Olga changed the position 
of Gortschakoff. 

" No one for a moment supposed that he would keep his post_ inst e ad 

1 Brougham's handwriting is only just barely legible, and a word or nhraae 
at this point defied the copyist. 
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of which he not only did that, but In a few months completely effaced 
from memory as it seemed the recollection of his format insolence and 
became the pet of the whole Court 1 To Princess Olga he made himself 
so pleasing that she wrote home that he was a sort of father to her, and 
that his goodness made his society inexpressibly dear to her. 

" Under the shadow of this protection Gortschakoff Weqt to Peters- 
burgh oftener than he had done before, and then began to be seen the 
Emperor's partiality towards him. He was made the Frankfurt Envoy 
and his salary was much increased, but it was remarkable that even this 
addition of income and living under the eyes of his own princess still did 
not overcome his stinginess. He was also made Commissioner of Arts 
for the Emperor, and under pretence of buying pictures for the Emperor 
he got some gratis for himself. The King of Wurtemburg, a man of 
known ability, and too personally proud not to writhe under Gortschakoffs 
former insolence, was nevertheless subdued like the others, and saw 
with the eyes of this man only. 

“ Gortschakoff is imperturbably good-tempered—the greatest in¬ 
solence or the greatest civility is spoken by him with a smile equally. 
Unless much changed, he will be found invulnerable to irritation. He 
will accept any affront and return to the charge as if nothing had occurred. 
His particular line of pleasing is openness. A cordial frankness that will 
amount to telling the truth if it can help him to deceive—and there is a 
bland sincerity about him when he chooses that would allay the doubts 
of the most suspicious man. He has (or thinks he has) a great knowledge 
of England and has carefully cherished that assumption, and he speaks 
English well. 

" He is a very vain man and there is his weak point, and one which 
may be taken great advantage of. 

“ He is far too clever not to see the disadvantages of the war, but 
being perfectly destitute of a scintilla of patriotism, in reality Gorts¬ 
chakoff is a man to prolong the negotiation for the purpose of maintaining 
his own important position at Vienna. The passion of his life besides 
avarice is to be Ambassador in London. Let him foresee or think that he 
foresees that such a result may be brought about if peace comes, and 
Gortschakoff will be rendered favourable to our cause. 

" His avarice is such (and the stories are such of his meanness in 
consequence of it) that if he could be certain of escaping detection 
Gortschakoff, I am convinced, is open to bribery. 

“ He has great influence over the Emperor Nicolas—much more 
than is generally conceived and this man such as he is may have the 
utmost means of procuring a favourable peace. If he thinks he dares he 
will bully without mercy ; it is eminently his nature to do so / but he will 
give way when he thinks he cannot; and he is open to flattery, to self- 
interest, and to bribery, if the latter could in any way be effected with 
security. 

" Count Buhl [sc. Buol] must know him very well for exactly that 
he is, but such is Gortschakoff he may deceive even Buhl.” 



SOVIET LEGISLATION (XX) 

(Selection of Decrees and Documents) 

Act on the Order and Procedure of the Elections to the 
Supreme Council of the USSR. 

I 

The Electoral System. 

Art. i. On the basis of Art. 134 of the Constitution of the USSR, the 
elections of deputies to the Supreme Council of the USSR are carried out 
by the electors on the principle of universal, equal and direct suffrage by 
secret ballot. 

Art. 2. On the basis of Art. 135 of the Constitution of the USSR, the 
elections of deputies are universal: all citizens of the USSR from 18 years 
of age, irrespectively of race or nationality, religion, educational standard, 
settlement, social origin, property and activities, are entitled to participate 
in the elections of deputies and to be elected to the Supreme Council of 
the USSR, with the exception of insane persons or those condemned by 
a law court with loss of franchise. 

Art. 3. On the basis of Art. 136 of the Constitution of the USSR, the 
elections of deputies are equal: each citizen possesses one vote; all 
citizens participate in the elections on equal terms. 

Art. 4. On the basis of Art. 137 of the Constitution of the USSR, 
women enjoy the right of vote and of being elected on equal terms with 
men. 

Art. 5. On the basis of Art. 138 of the Constitution of the USSR, 
citizens in the ranks of the Red Army enjoy the right of vote and of being 
elected on equal terms with all citizens. 

Art. 6. On the basis of Art. 141 of the Constitution of the USSR, the 
candidates for election are nominated in electoral constituencies. 

II. 

Lists of Electors. 

Art. 7. The lists of electors are compiled in the towns by the municipal 
council of workers’ deputies, and in towns with district divisions—by 
the district council; in rural districts—by the village (“stanitsa," 
village, hamlet, “ kishlak,” " aul") council of workers’ deputies. 

Art. 8. In the lists are included all citizens possessing the right of 
vote and domiciled (permanently or temporarily) within the territory of 
the Council, at the time of drawing up the lists, and having attained 
18 years of age. 

Art. 9. Persons, deprived of the franchise by verdict of court are 
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deprived of the franchise for the entire term fixed by the verdict, and also 
persons legally certified as insane. 

Art. 10. The lists of electors are compiled in each constituency in 
alphabetical order, with indication of surname, name, patronymic, age 
and place of domicile of the elector, and are signed by the chairman and 
secretary of the Council of workers’ deputies. " „ 

Art. 11. No one of the electors may be inscribed in more than one 
electoral list. 

Art. 12. The Lists of electors serving in military units and military 
groups are compiled by the commanding staff and signed by the com¬ 
manding officer and the military commissary. All other army employees 
are included in the lists of electors according to their domicile by the 
corresponding Councils of workers’ deputies. 

Art. 13. 30 days prior to the elections, the Council of workers’ 
deputies puts up the lists of electors for general inspection, or arranges 
facilities for electors to become acquainted with these lists on the 
Council's premises. 

Art. 14. The original lists of electors are kept in the premises of the 
Council of workers’ deputies, or in those of the army unit or army group 
respectively. 

Act. 15. In the event of an elector changing domicile within the 
period between the publication of the list of electors and the day of 
election, the corresponding Council of workers’ deputies provides him 
with “ a certificate of the right to vote ” according to a form established 
by the Central electoral commission, and makes a note of " left ” on the 
list of electors; in the new place of domicile—whether permanent or 
temporary—the elector is included in the list of electors on producing 
a certificate of identity, and also " the certificate of the right to vote.” 

Art. 16. Notification of mistakes in the list of electors (omission of 
registration, exclusion from the lists, misspelling of surname, name or 
patronymic, incorrect inclusion in the lists of persons deprived of the 
franchise) is presented to the Council which has published the lists. 

Art. 17. The executive committee of the Council of workers’ deputies 
is bound to examine within three days each notification of mistakes in 
the list of electors. 

Art. 18. On examining the notifications of mistakes in the list of 
electors, the executive committee of the Council of workers’ deputies is 
bound either to make the necessary corrections in the list of electors, or 
to hand the notifier a statement in writing explaining the motives for de¬ 
clining the notification; if disagreeing with the decision of the Council, 
the notifier may appeal to the people’s court. 

Art. 19. The people’s court is bound within three days to summon the 
notifier and a representative of the Council and examine in open court 
the complaint regarding the mistake in the list, and immediately to in¬ 
form both the notifier and the Council of its resolution. The decision of 
the people’s court is final. 
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III. . 

The Constituencies for elections to the Council of the Union 
and the Council of Nationalities. 

Art. 20. On the basis of Art. 34 of the Constitution of the USSR, the 
Council of the Union is elected by the citizens of the USSR in con¬ 
stituencies. 

Art. 21. A constituency for elections to the Council of the Union is 
formed on the principle of a population of 300,000 to the constituency. 
Each constituency for elections to the Council of the Union sends one 
member. 

Art. 22. On the basis of Art. 35 of the Constitution of the USSR, the 
Council of Nationalities is elected by the citizens of the USSR in con¬ 
stituencies. A constituency for elections to the Council of Nationalities 
is formed on the principle: 25 constituencies in each Republic of the 
Union, 11 constituencies in each Autonomous Republic, 5 constituencies 
in each Autonomous Region and 1 constituency in each National 
District. Each constituency for elections to the Council of Nationalities 
sends one member. 

Art. 23. The constituencies for elections to the Council of the Union 
and the Council of Nationalities are determined by the Presidium of the 
Supreme Council of the USSR. 

Art. 24. The list of constituencies for elections to the Council of the 
Union and the Council of Nationalities is published by the Presidium of 
the Supreme Council of the USSR simultaneously with the date of the 
polling day. 

IV. 

Electoral Wards. 

Art. 25. For the receipt of the voting papers and the counting of 
votes, the area of towns and districts forming a constituency is divided 
into electoral wards, which are common for elections both to the Council 
of the Union and the Council of Nationalities. 

Art. 26. The electoral wards in the towns are determined by the 
municipal Councils of workers' deputies; in towns with regionaLdivisions— 
by regional Councils of workers’ deputies; in rural districts—by district 
Councils of workers’ deputies. 

Art. 27. The electoral wards are established not later than 45 days 
before polling day. 

Art. 28. The area of a village council with a population not 
2,000 constitutes, as a general rule, a single electoral ward; in each 
stanitsa, village, kishlak, aul with a population of from 500 but not 
exceeding 2,000, a separate electoral ward is set up. 

Art. 29. In distant northern and eastern districts where small settle¬ 
ments predominate, the organisation of electoral wards with a pop ulation 
not below 100 is permitted. 
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; Art, 30. Towns, industrial centres, and likewise villages and rural 
council areas, with a population not exceeding a,000, are divided into 
electoral wards on the principle of one electoral ward to every 1,500-2,000 
population. 

Art. 31. Army units and groups form separate electoral wards with 
not less than 50 and not more than '1,500 voters, which 1 ai$ included in 
the constituency on whose area the unit or group are quartered. 

Art. 32. Ships with a number of voters not less than 50, out at sea 
during elections, may form separate electoral wards, which are included 
in the constituency in which the ship's home port is situated. 

Art. 33. In hospitals, maternity homes, sanatoria, homes for the 
disabled numbering not less than 50 voters separate electoral wards may 
be formed. 


V. 

Electoral Commissions. 

Art. 34. The central electoral commission for elections to the 
Supreme Council of the USSR is composed of representatives of public 
organisations and workers’ associations, and is confirmed by the Presidium 
of the Supreme Council of the USSR simultaneously with the publication 
of the date of the polling-day. 

Art. 35. The central electoral commission consists of a chairman, 
deputy chairman, secretary and 12 members. 

Art. 36. The Central electoral commission :— 

(a) supervises the correct execution throughout the territory of the 
USSR during the process of elections of the “ Act on the Order and 
Procedure of Elections to the Supreme Council of the USSR.”; 

(b) examines complaints against unlawful proceedings of the electoral 
commissions and pronounces final decisions on such complaints; 

(c) determines the shape of the ballot boxes, the form of the “ certifi¬ 
cate of the right to vote ”, the shape and colour of the voting papers and 
their envelopes, the form of the lists of electors, the form of the protocols 
for the counting of votes, the form of the certificates of election; 

\d) registers the deputies elected to the Supreme Council; 

(«) hands over to the mandatory commissions of the Council of the 
Union and of the Council of Nationalities the record of the elections. 

Art. 37. Union, Autonomous Republican, Autonomous Regional and 
National District electoral commissions are set up in every Union and 
Autonomous Republic, Autonomous Region and National District. 

Art. 38. The Electoral commissions for elections to the Council of 
the Union and the Council of Nationalities are composed of representa¬ 
tives of public organisations and workers’ associations and confirmed by 
the Presidiums of the Supreme Councils of the Union and Autonomous 
Republics, the Councils of workers’ deputies of the Autonomous Regions 
and National Districts, not later than 50 days before polling-day. 
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.Art. 39. The electoral commissions of the Union and Autonomous 
Republics, the Autonomous Regions and National Districts, for elections 
to the Council of Nationalities, are composed of a chairman, deputy- 
chairman, secretary and 6-10 members. 

Art. 40. The electoral commission of a Union, Autonomous Republic, 
Autonomous Region, or National District for elections to the Council of 
Nationalities: 

(а) supervises within the territory of the Republic, Autonomous 
Region, National District the correct execution, during the process of 
elections to the Council of Nationalities of the Act on the Order and 
Procedure of Elections to the Supreme Council of the USSR; 

(б) examines complaints against unlawful proceedings in elections to 
the Council of Nationalities. 

Art. 41. A Divisional electoral commission for elections to the 
Council of the Union is formed in each constituency for elections to the 
Council of the Union. 

Art. 4 2. In republics divided into regional or district territories, the 
divisional electoral commissions for elections to the Council of the Union 
are composed of representatives of public organisations and workers’ 
associations and are approved by the Councils of workers’ deputies of 
the district territories and regions; in republics not divided into regions 
or district territories—by the Presidiums of the Supreme Councils of 
these republics—not later than 55 days before polling-day. 

Art. 43. The divisional electoral commission for elections to the 
Council of the Union is composed of a chairman, deputy-chairman, 
secretary and 8 members. 

Art. 44. The divisional electoral commission for elections to the Council 
of the Union: 

(a) supervises the timely formation of electoral districts by the 
corresponding executive committees of the Councils of workers’ deputies; 

(b) supervises the timely compiling and publication of the lists of 
voters; 

(c) registers the candidates for election to the Council of the Union, 
nominated in conformity with the Constitution and the Act on the Order 
and Procedure of Elections to the Supreme Council of the USSR. 

(d) supplies the District electoral commissions with voters’ papers for 
election to the Council of the Union and envelopes of the established 
form; 

(e) counts the votes and determines the result of the elections for the 
division; 

(/) reports to the Central electoral commission the record of the 
electoral proceedings; 

(g) issues to the elected deputy the certificate of election. 

Art. 45. A Divisional electoral commission is set up in every division 
for elections to the Council of Nationalities. 
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Art. 46. The Divisional doctoral commissions for election to the 
Council of Nationalities are composed of representatives of public organi¬ 
sations and workers’ associations and are approved by the Presidiums of 
the Supreme Councils of the Union and Autonomous Republics, and the 
Councils of workers’ deputies of the Autonomous Regions—not later 
than 50 days before polling-day. f .1 

Art. 47. The Divisional electoral commission for elections to the 
National Council is composed of a chairman, deputy-chairman, secretary 
and 8 members. 

Art. 48. The Divisional commission for elections to the Council of 
Nationalities: 

(a) registers the candidates for election to the National Council 
nominated in conformity to the constitution of the USSR and the Act 
on the Order and Procedure of Elections to the Supreme Council of the 
USSR; 

(b) provides the district electoral commissions with voters' papers 
as established for elections to the Council of Nationalities; 

(c) counts the votes and determines the results of the elections for the 
division; 

(d) reports the record of the electoral proceedings to the Central elec¬ 
toral commission or to the electoral commission for elections to the 
Council of Nationalities of the Republic, or to the electoral commission 
of the Autonomous Region for election to the Council of Nationalities. 

(«) issues to the elected deputy the certificate of election. 

Art. 49. District electoral commissions are composed of representa¬ 
tives of public organisations and workers’ associations and are confirmed 
in the towns by the municipal Councils of workers’ deputies and in towns 
with ward sub-divisions—by the ward Councils of workers’ deputies; 
in rural areas—by the district Councils of workers’ deputies—not later 
than 40 days before polling-day. 

Art. 50. The District electoral commission is composed of a chairman, 
deputy-chairman, secretary and 4 to 8 members. 

Art. 51. The District electoral commission : 

(a) receives the voting papers in the district; 

(b) counts the votes received by each candidate to the Council of 
the Union and Council of Nationalities; 

(c) reports the record of the electoral proceedings to the regional 
commission for elections to the Council of the Union and the regional 
commission for elections to the Council of Nationalities. 

Art. 52. The meetings of the Central electoral commission, the 
Republican commission for elections to the Council of Nationalities, the 
electoral commissions of the Autonomous Regions and National districts 
for election to the Council of Nationalities, the Regional electoral commis¬ 
sion for elections to the Council of the Union, and the Regional electoral 
commission for elections to the Council of Nationalities, as well as those 
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of the District electoral commissions are considered as valid with an 
attendance of more than half the number of members. 

Art. 53. All questions in the electoral com m issions are decided by a 
simple majority; in an equal division the casting vote belongs to the 
chairman. 

Art. 54. All expenses entailed by the elections to the Supreme 
Council of the USSR are discharged by the State. 

Art. 55. The Central electoral commission, the Electoral commissions 
of the Republics for elections to the Council of Nationalities, the elec¬ 
toral commissions of the Autonomous Regions, and those of the National 
Districts for elections to the Council of Nationalities, the Regional 
electoral commission for elections to the Council of the Union, the 
Regional electoral commission for elections to the Council of Nationalities, 
and the District electoral Commissions have each their own seal according 
to a design established by the Central electoral commission. 


VI 

The Procedure of Nomination of Candidates for the Supreme 
Council ok the USSR. 

Art. 56. The right to nominate candidates to the Supreme Council to 
the USSR belongs to public organisations and workers’ associations on 
the basis of Art. 141 of the Constitution of the USSR; Communist Party 
organisations. Trade Unions, Co-operatives, Youth organisations, cultural 
societies and other legally registered organisations. 

Art. 57. The right to nominate candidates is exercised both by the 
central organs of public organisations and workers’ associations and by 
their republican, territorial, regional and district organs, also by general 
meetings of workers and employees in concerns, by Red Army men— 
Army units—and by general meetings of peasants in collective farms, 
and workers and employees on State farms. 

Art. 58. Candidates cannot be members of Divisional electoral 
commissions for election to the Council of the Union and the Council of 
Nationalities, nor of District electoral commissions in the Division in 
which they are nominated as candidates. 

Art. 59. Not later than 30 days before polling-day, all public 
organisations or workers’ associations which nominate can didat es for 
election to the Supreme Council of the USSR, must register the candi¬ 
dates either in the Divisional electoral commission for pWrions to the 
Council of the Union, or in the Divisional electoral commission for 
elections to the Council of Nationalities respectively. 

Art. 60. The Divisional electoral commissions for elections to the 
Council of the Union or the Council of Nationalities respectively must 
register all candidates for election to the Supreme Council of the USSR 
nominated by public organisations and workers’ associations in con- 
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formity with the Constitution of the USSR and the Act on the Order 
and Procedure of Elections to the Supreme Council of the USSR. 

Art; 61. Public organisations and workers’ associations honun&ting a 
candidate for election to the Supreme Council of the USSR most present 
tiie following documents to the Divisional electoral commission:— 

(a) the protocol of the meeting, at wtych the candidate was nominated, 
signed by the members of the Presidium, stating their age, domicile, the 
name of the organisation which nominated the candidate, stating the 
place, time and number of those present at the meeting at which the 
candidate was nominated; giving also the surname, name and patronymic 
of the candidate for election, his age, domicile, Party status and occupation. 

(b) a statement by the candidate for election of his consent to stand 
for the given electoral division as candidate of the organisation which 
nominated him. 

Art. 62. A.candidate for election to the Supreme Council of the 
USSR may be balloted only in one Division. 

Art. 63. A refusal by the Divisional electoral commission for elections 
to the Council of the Union to register a candidate for election may be 
appealed against within a two days’ time limit to the Central electoral 
commission, whose decision is final. 

Art. 64. A refusal by the Divisional electoral commission for elections 
to the Council of Nationalities to register a candidate may be appealed 
against within a two-days’ time limit to the Electoral commission of the 
Union of Autonomous Republic, or of the Autonomous Region, and against 
the decision of the latter—to the Central electoral commission, whose 
decision is final. 

Art. 65. The surname, name, patronymic, age, occupation. Party 
status of each registered candidate for election to the Supreme Council 
of the USSR and the name of the organisation by which he was nomi¬ 
nated, are published respectively either by the Divisional electoral com¬ 
mission for election to the Council of the Union or by the Divisional elec¬ 
toral commission for elections to the Council of Nationalities, not later 
than 25 days before polling-day. 

Art. 66. The names of registered candidates for election to the 
Supreme Council of the USSR must be included in the voting paper. 

Art. 67. The Divisional electoral commission for elections to the 
Council of the Union and the Divisional commission for elections to the 
Council of Nationalities not later than 15 days before the elections to 
the Supreme Council of the USSR must print and distribute the voting 
papers to all the district electoral commissions. 

Art. 68. The voting papers are printed in the language of the popula¬ 
tion of the electoral division. 

Art. 69. The voting papers are printed according to a form fixed by 
the Central electoral commission and in numbers guaranteeing the 
provision of every voter with a voting paper. 

# 
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Art. 70. Every organisation which nominated a candidate registered 
in the Divisional electoral commission, as well as every citizen of the 
USSR is guaranteed the right of free canvassing for that candidate at 
meetings, in the press or by other means, in conformity with Article 125 
of the Constitution of the USSR. 

VII. 

Procedure of Voting. 

Art. 71. Elections to the Supreme Council of the USSR take place 
on a single day—the same for the entire USSR. 

Art. 72. Polling-day for the Supreme Council of the USSR is fixed 
by the Presidium of the Supreme Council of the USSR in conformity 
with Art. 54 of the Constitution of the USSR, not later than 2 months 
before the date of elections. Polling takes place on a holiday. 

Art. 73. Daily during the last 20 days before the elections, the 
District electoral commission publishes or otherwise widely advertises 
to the electors the date and place of the elections. 

Art. 74. Voting takes place on polling-day between 6 a.m. and 12 
midnight. 

Art. 75. From 6 a.m. on polling-day the chairman of the District 
electoral commission, in the presence of the other members, examines the 
ballot-boxes and verifies the legally drawn-up registers of electors, after 
which he closes and stamps the ballot-boxes with the seal of the commission 
and invites the electors to proceed with the voting. 

Art. 76. Each elector votes personally, arriving for the purpose at 
the polling station, the voting being performed by dropping the voting 
papers in a sealed envelope into the ballot-box. 

Art. 77. At the polling station a special room is allotted for filling 
in the voting papers, in which no person, including members of the 
District electoral committee, is allowed to be present during the voting, 
except the voters; should several voters be admitted simultaneously for 
filling in the voting papers, the room must be provided with partitions or 
screens, according to the number of persons admitted. 

Art. 78. A voter presenting himself at the polling-station must 
present to the secretary of the District electoral commission either pass¬ 
port, collective farm book, trade union certificate or any other certificate 
of identity; and after verification on the list of electors and checking off on 
the list of electors, the voter receives the voting paper and envelope of 
the approved form. 

Art. 79. Voters presenting themselves at the polling-station with a 
"certificate of the right to vote,” according to Art. 15 of the present 
Act on the Order and Procedure of Elections to the Supreme Council of 
the USSR, are registered by the District electoral commission on a 
special list, which is added to the list of electors. 

Art. 80. In the room reserved for filling in the voting papers, the 
voter leaves on each voting paper the name of the candidate he wishes 
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to elect, striking out the rest,; having sealed the voting paper in an enve¬ 
lope, the voter proceeds to the room where is sitting the District electoral 
commission and places the envelope with the voting paper in the ballot- 
box. 

Art. 81. Voters incapable, owing to illiteracy or any physical dis¬ 
ablement, of themselves filling-in the voting papers, have the right to 
invite another voter into the voting-robm to fill-in their voting paper. 

Art. 82. Election canvassing at the polling-station during the polling 
is prohibited. 

Art. 83. The Chairman of the commission is responsible for the main¬ 
tenance of order at the polling station, and his orders are compulsory for 
all present. 

Art. 84. At 12 midnight the chairman of the District electoral com¬ 
mission declares polling to be ended, and the commission proceeds to 
the opening of the ballot-boxes. 


VIII. 

Determination of the Results of the Election. 

Art. 85. The right to be present on the premises where the District 
electoral commission counts the votes, is granted to specially appointed 
representatives of public organisations and workers’ associations, and 
also to press representatives. 

Art. 86. After opening the ballot-boxes, the District electoral com¬ 
mission compares the number of envelopes handed in with the number 
of persons who have taken part in the voting, and notes the results of 
this checking in the protocol. 

Art. 87. The chairman of the District electoral commission open9 
the envelopes and, in the presence of all the members of the District 
electoral commission, declares the vote of each voting paper. 

Art. 88. The registration of the results of voting for the Council of 
the Union and the Council of Nationalities is made separately. 

Art. 89. The secretary of the commission and the specially appointed 
members of the District electoral commission keep a record in two copies 
of the votes cast for each candidate. 

Art. 90. Voting papers are treated as invalid:— 

(a) if not of the established form and colour; 

(b) if handed in without an envelope or in an envelope not of the 
established shape; 

(c) if containing a number of candidates exceeding that of the deputies 
to be elected. 

Art. 91. In the case of doubts arising regarding the validity of a 
voting paper, the question is settled by vote by the District electoral 
commission, and a note made in the protocol. 

Art. 92. The District electoral commission draws up a protocol in 
three copies of the ballot, according to an established form, which is 
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tA gnrA by all members of the District electoral commission, the signatures 
of the chairman and secretary being compulsory. 

Art. 93. The protocol of the ballot drawn up by the District electoral 
commission must contain:— 

(а) the time of the beginning and end of the polling; 

(б) the number of voters who registered their votes, as by the list of 
voters; 

(c) the number of voters who registered their votes by certificate of 
the right to vote; 

(i) the number of envelopes handed in; 

(e) a brief summary of the appeals and complaints lodged with the 
District electoral commission, together with the resolutions passed 
thereon by the District electoral commission; 

(/) the result of the counting of votes received by each candidate. 

Art. 94. After the completion of the counting of votes and drawing 
up of the protocol, the chairman of the commission declares the results 
of the ballot in the presence of all members of the commission. 

Art. 95. One copy of the ballot protocol, drawn up by the District 
electoral commission, together with both copies of the record of votes 
cast for each candidate to the Council of the Union are sent within 24 
hours by special messenger to the Divisional electoral commission for 
elections to the Council of the Union; the second copy of the ballot 
protocol, drawn up by the District electoral commission, together with 
both copies of the record of votes cast for each candidate to the Council 
of Nationalities are sent within 24 hours by special messenger to the 
Divisional electoral commission for elections to the Council of Nation¬ 
alities. 

Art. 96. All the voting papers (the valid separated from those recog¬ 
nised as invalid), separately for the Council of the Union and for the 
Council of Nationalities, must be sealed by the seal of the District electoral 
commission and, together with the third copy of the ballot protocol 
and seal, must be handed over by the chairman of the District electoral com¬ 
mission to the custody : in towns—of the municipal Council of workers’’ 
deputies, and in towns with district division—the district Coun cils of 
workers’ deputies; in rural areas—to the district Councils of workers' 
deputies. 

Art. 97. The Councils of workers’ deputies are entrusted with the 
custody of the voting papers pending confirmation by the Supreme 
Council of the USSR of the mandates of the deputies from the division 
concerned. 

Art. 98. The Divisional electoral commission counts the votes on the 
basis of the protocols presented by the District electoral commissions. 

Art. 99. The right'to be present on the premises where the Divisional 
electoral commission counts the votes is granted to specially appointed 
representatives of public organisations and workers’ associations, and 
also to press representatives. 






Art. zoo. "The Divisional electoral commission keeps a record in two- 
copies of the votes cast for each candidate. . 

Art. ioi. The Divisional electoral commission draws np a protocol 
of the ballot in two copies, signed by all members of the Divisional 
electoral commission, the signatures of the chairman and secretary being 
compulsory. „ 

Art. Z02. The protocol of the Divisional electoral commission must 
contain: 

(a) the total number of voters in the division; 

(b) the total number of voters who took part in the ballot; 

(c) the number of votes obtained, by each candidate; 

(d) a brief summary of the appeals and complaints lodged with the- 
Divisional electoral commission, together with the resolutions passed 
thereon by the Divisional electoral commission. 

Art. 103. Not later than within 24 hours after the completion of the 
counting of votes, the chairman of the Divisional electoral commission 
for elections to the Council of the Union, as also the chairman of the 
Divisional electoral commission for elections to the Council of Nationali¬ 
ties must hand over the first copy of the protocol together with the 
record of votes in a sealed packet to the Central electoral commission, 
and the second copy of the protocol—to the Electoral commission for 
elections to the Council of Nationalities of the Union Republic, the 
Autonomous Republic or the Autonomous Region. 

Art. 104. A candidate to the Supreme Council of the USSR who has 
obtained an absolute majority of votes, i.e. more than half of the total 
number of votes registered in the division, is accepted as being elected. 

Art. 105. After signing the protocol, the chairman of the Divisional 
electoral commission for elections to the Council of the Union declares 
the result of the elections and hands to the elected candidate the certifi¬ 
cate of election. 

Art. 106. After signing the protocol, the chairman of the Divisional 
commission for elections to the Council of Nationalities declares the 
result of the elections and hands to the elected candidate to the Council 
of Nationalities the certificate of election. 

Art. 107. Should none of the candidates obtain an absolute majority, 
the Divisional electoral commission concerned makes a special note of 
this in the protocol and informs: the Central electoral commission and 
the Central electoral commission of the corresponding Republic, Auto¬ 
nomous Region or National District for elections to the Council of 
Nationalities and simultaneously announces the re-balloting of the two 
candidates who have obtained the highest number of votes, and also fixes 
the date of the re-balloting not later than within a fortnight of the first 
ballot. 

Art. 108. Should the number of votes registered in the division be 
less than half the number of voters registered in the division, the Divisional 
electoral commission for elections to the Council of the Union or for 
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•elections to the Council of Nationalities makes a special note of this in 
the 'protocol and informs: the Central electoral commission and the 
corresponding Central electoral commission of the corresponding Republic, 
Autonomous Region or National District for elections to the Council of 
Nationalities, in which case the Central electoral commission appoints new 
elections not later than within a fortnight of the first. 

Art. 109. A re-balloting of candidates or a new election instead of 
those declared to be invalid, is conducted according to the lists of electors 
compiled for the primary elections and in complete conformity with the 
present Act on the Order and Procedure of Elections to the Supreme 
Council of the USSR. 

Art. no. In the event of a member leaving the Supreme Council of 
the USSR the Presidium of the Supreme Council of the USSR, not later 
than within a fortnight, appoints a bye-election in the Division concerned, 
at a date not later than within two months after that on which the mem¬ 
ber in question left the Supreme Council of the USSR. 

Art. hi. Anyone, who by violence, fraud, menace or bribe endeavours 
to prevent a citizen of the USSR from fulfilling his (or her) right to 
vote or stand for election to the Supreme Council of the USSR—incurs 
the penalty of arrest for a term of up to two years. 

Art. 112. A Soviet official or member of the electoral commission, 
who tampers with election documents or consciously falsifies the number 
of votes—incurs the penalty of arrest for a term of up to three years. 

President of the Central Executive Committee of the USSR. 

M. Kalinin. 

Secretary of the Central Executive Committee of the USSR. 

A. Gorkin. 

Moscow, Kremlin. 

9 J^. 1937 - 

(Published in Izvestia, No. 160 (6322) 10 July, 1937.) 
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Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Foreign Affairs. 

Several diplomatic visits to Moscow took place during the s ummer 
Mr. Munters, Latvian Minister of Foreign Affairs reached Moscow on 
15 June; Mr. Sandler, Swedish Minister of Foreign Affairs, also arrived 
on 8 July, Tewfik Rushtiu Arras, Foreign Minister and Shiukriu Kaia, 
Minister of the Interior of Turkey, on 11 July; Mr. Rucard, French 
Minister of Health, reached Kiev on 14 August; the French Minister of 
National Education, Mr. Jean Zay, reached Moscow on 2 September. 
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A Basque ship on 23 June brought 1,505 Basque refugee children to 
Leningrad. 

On 17 July a party of Soviet journalists left Moscow for a visit to the 
Baltic countries. 

A Non-Agression Pact between the USSR and China was concluded 
on 21 August, 1937. In accordance with Article 1, "Both high con¬ 
tracting parties solemnly affirm that they condemn warfare as an instru¬ 
ment for the settlement of international conflicts, and that they hereby 
renounce war as an instrument of national policy in their mutual rela¬ 
tions, and undertake in consequence to refrain from any attack upon 
each other either separately or in alliance with any other power or 
powers." 

The USSR was represented at the Nyon Conference against piracy in 
the Mediterranean by Mr. Litvinov, and at the Special London Conference 
on withdrawal of volunteers from Spain by Mr. Maisky, Soviet Ambassa¬ 
dor in London. The Soviet's attitude at both conferences was marked 
by their insistence on refusing belligerent rights to Franco and by more or 
less open charges against Italy. The latter point was emphasised by the 
Soviet note to Italy on 6 September charging Italy with responsibility 
for the sinking of Soviet merchant vessels. The USSR was represented 
by Mr. Litvinov at the Brussels Conference on Pacific Affairs, although 
he left before the close of the Conference. 

On 8 October a new Trade agreement between the USSR and Turkey 
was signed at Ankara, supplementing and defining as well as continuing 
the operation of the second trade agreement, whose term expired on 
1 January, 1937. 

Elections to the Supreme Council. 

The new Soviet constitution provides for a Supreme Soviet consisting 
of two houses, the Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of Nationalities, the 
members of which are to be elected for a four year term by vote of citizens 
of the Union on the basis of universal, equal and direct suffrage with 
secret ballot. Instructions covering the first elections for the Supreme 
Soviet were published on 10 June. The whole country is divided into 
administrative districts of approximately 300,000 citizens in each district, 
this being the number to be represented by each member in the Soviet of 
the Union. Similarly the various republics or autonomous districts are 
so divided as to provide 25 members of the Soviet of Nationalities from 
each republic, 11 for each autonomous republic, five for each autonomous 
district, and one for each national district. 

Electoral commissions are set up by delegation from the soviet organi¬ 
sations : a central electoral commission of 15 members, together with 
republican and district electoral commissions. Candidates for the 
Supreme Soviet may be nominated by communist party organisations, 
trade unions, co-operatives, youth organisations, cultural societies, and 
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other organisations registered in legal manner. Each nominee, however, 
moat pass an electoral commission before becoming a candidate. 

On ii October a decree announced that the elections would be held on 
12 December, 1937, the electoral campaign to begin on 12 October. On 
the 21st names of candidates began to appear in the press, with brief 
accounts of nominating meetings. The leading personalities of the 
Union would seem to claim first honours. Party secretaries and 
Stakhanovites are prominent among candidates. 

Although the elections are by secret ballot, candidates are nominated 
in open meetings, where, judging from Soviet press accounts, the Party 
machine is holding things in line. Great efforts are made to discredit 
nominees suggested by churchmen or other “ backward elements.” 

Culture. 

The Order of Lenin was conferred, on 2 June, on the Academic Great 
Theatre; and the Order of the Soviet Union, with certificates of honour, 
given to 134 artists and collaborators. 

The sister of Lenin, Maria Ulyanov, died on 2 June. She had been a 
loyal revolutionarist, although she never played a prominent part in the 
leading ranks of the Party. 

The XVII International Geological Congress was held in Moscow, 
from 21 to 29 July. 

The Moscow Art Academic Theatre left Moscow on 25 July for a 
week’s performances in Paris, in connection with the International 
Exhibition. They were well received, and proved the continuing high 
standard of Russian theatrical art. 

On the 26 August the ensemble of the Red Army musicians and dancers 
also left for Paris. Their appearances at the Salle Pleyel proved so 
popular that two extra concerts had to be given. 

In order to secure the most suitable textbook of History of the USSR 
for the 3rd and 4th classes, a competition was offered by a Government 
commission. None was considered worthy of the First Prize, but 46 books 
or manuscripts were submitted, and one by A. V. Shestakov entitled. 
" A Brief Course of History of the USSR ” was awarded the second prize 
on 22 August, 1937. This book was immediately published in 4,000,000 
copies, and subsequently was recommended for higher classes; the . 5th, 
6th and 7th. 

The Soviet Schools opened on 1 September. 

Religion. 

Not since the first Five Year Plan has there been such a barrage of 
anti-religious propaganda as is seen in the Soviet press in 1937. The 
Union of Militant Godless seems to have fallen to pieces and the Party 
and Government organs are therefore pressing forward. Articles this 
year stress the fact that the “ fight is against religion, not against 
believers,” and that “ the religious feelings of believers should not be 



tended." Apart from articles in the press, the Government In various 
districts and cities has passed resolutions and provides means for the 
strengthening of anti-religious propaganda, especially by teaching and 
extra-curriculum activities in the schools. The editin' of the Vichuga 
Worker was dismissed by the Council of People's Commissaries for ad¬ 
vocating the closing of all chinches in the district, which would be Such 
an “ administrative measure" as is decried by present government 
policy. New churches have been opened, for instance 14 in Leningrad 
Province. At the same time two trials involving bishops and priests, 
one in Orel and another in Leningrad, have been often referred to in the 
press. 
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Aviation. 

A great triumph for Soviet aviation was marked by the non-stop 
flight of the ANT-25-1—Moscow, North Pole, the United States. The 
crew consisted of Chkalov, Baidukov and Belyakov. Leaving Moscow 
on the 18 June, the plane landed on the 20th at Barracks, near Portland, 
Oregon. 

This was followed shortly by a still greater achievement, the flight of 
Gromov, Yumashev and Danilin from Moscow via the North Pole to 
San Jacinto, California, making the world record of distance in a straight 
line, Kim. 10,800. On 2 September Gromov, Yumashev and Danilin 
were honoured with the title “ Heroes of the Soviet Union ’’ and awarded 
Rs. 30,000 each. 

A third flight ended in disaster, when the four-motor plane AM 34 
R.N.B., piloted by the renowned aviator Levanevsky, after leaving 
Moscow on 12 August on the route—Moscow, North Pole, North America, 
was reputed lost as on the 15 August. Numerous parties have searched 
unavailingly for the plane and crew. 

Changes in higher official posts. 

Recent months have been marked by an extraordinary amount of 
shifting of officials in higher Government posts. Some have been 
" released," others " dismissed," others " dismissed for inefficiency." 
The following are the major appointments, with a few notes of removals 
from office. 

A. I. Mikoyan was appointed Vice-President of the Union Soviet of 
People's Commissaries on 23 July. 

N. A. Bulganin was appointed President of the Soviet of People’s 
Commissaries of the RSFSR, on 23 July. 

T. A. Yurkin was appointed People’s Commissary for Grain and Stock 
Soviet Farms of the Union on 23 July. 

V. Y. Chubar wa3 on 17 August appointed People's Commissary of 
Finances, while remaining Vice-President of the Soviet of People’s 
Commissaries. 
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M. D. Berman was on the same date appointed People's C om mi s sa r y 
of Communications. 

The Presidium of the Central Executive Committee of the Ukrainian 
SSR. on i September appointed M. J. Bondarenko President of the 
Soviet of People’s Commissaries of the Ukrainian SSR. 

M, F. Boldyrev was appointed People’s Commissary of Health of the 
USSR, on 3 August. 

M. M. Kaganovich was on 16 October appointed People’s Commissary 
for Defence Industries. 

M. L. Ruuhimovich was " released " on 16 October from his duties as 
Commissary of Defence Industries. 

A. S. Bubnov on 13 October was " dismissed ” from the post of Com¬ 
missary of Education for unsatisfactory work. D. A. Tyurkin was 
appointed Commissary of Education. 

Espionage and wrecking. 

A great number of citizens of high and low rank have been convicted 
and executed on charges of espionage and wrecking. Details appear less 
in the Moscow than in the provincial press, though the former publishes 
enough to give the impression of widespread suspicion. In this connec¬ 
tion a decree was passed on 2 October authorising the sentencing of 
persons convicted of espionage, etc., not only to a " maximum of ten 
years ” or “ death ” but to a sentence of a " maximum of 25 years." 

Agriculture. 

An official resolution of 4 June prohibits the renting of land suitable 
for agricultural use, within the confines of a city, or adjacent to city 
limits. 

Construction. 

The Construction of the Moscow-Volga Canal was officially completed on 
5 July, 1937. In recognition of this achievement, the Central Executive 
Committee on 15 July released from prison sentences 55,000 persons who 
had been engaged in this task, and decorated 404 of the constructors 
with the Order of the Soviet Union. 

Economics. 

A resolution of 23 August divided the People’s Commissariat of Heavy 
Industry into two Commissariats—Machine Construction and Heavy 
Industry. V. I. Mezhlauk heads the former, and L. M. Kaganovich the 
latter, after being released from his post of Commissary of Ways of 
Communications. 

A new defence loan was authorised on 2 June. 

A highly significant step in the direction of further socialisation of the 
USSR was taken on 17 October, 1937, by the resolution of the Central 
Executive Committee on the Preservation and Improvement of Housing 
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in Cities. By this resolution, co-operatively-built apartment houses 
become state property, and local soviets are made responsible for the 
residence “ fund " within their respective administrative areas. 

The 1937 Census. 

The census taken on 6 January, 1937 (see Slavonic Review, July, 1937, 
page 225), was annulled by decision published on 26 September. > A new 
census is to take place in January, 1939. The reason given by that decision 
for the annulment is that " the Central Office of Economic Records of the 
Plan Commission carried the Census out with the grossest violation both 
of the elementary basis of statistical science and also of the instructions 
given by the Government.'' 

Careful preparations, however, were made for the 1937 census. As 
early as 28 April, 1936, the questionnaire to be used and the instructions 
to workers were officially approved by the Soviet of People's Commissaries. 
The necessaiy staff was selected and trained, totalling over a million 
persons. For some time before the census, the Soviet press conducted a 
vigorous educational campaign to prepare the whole population for the 
event. And immediately after 6 January there were frequent press 
comments indicating that there had been the best possible co-operation 
between populace and census-takers, as well as numerous expressions of 
satisfaction at the success of the operation. It is interesting to note that 
the census of 1926, although carried out under far less favourable circum¬ 
stances in the way of preparation, was accepted and its results were 
officially published. 

Railway transport. 

In contrast to the past two years, the Soviet press for 1937 has struck 
a less optimistic note as regards the railway situation. Construction of 
new material lags. In 1934, 1,248 locomotives were built, in 1935, 1,807. 
The plan in 1936 called for 1,900 and this figure was retained for 1937. 
Data for the first seven months of 1937 indicate that locomotive con¬ 
struction has been only 70-5 per cent, of the plan schedule. Locomotive 
repair during the same period is 72 • 9 per cent, of what the plan requires, 
and car-construction 70 per cent. The magazine " Plan ” states that 
only 36 per cent, of railroad construction for the two Five-Year plans 
has been accomplished. 

A less favourable situation exists in the repair and maintenance-of 
tracks. The official organ of the Commissariat of Ways and Communi¬ 
cations, Gudok, reports that during the past two years track-repair has 
been about 60 per cent, of what it should be, and that fragmentary 
repairs have been so poorly done that further work was required within 
a short time. For the first seven months of 1937 capital repair is only 
ii *9 per cent, of that required by the plan and less extensive repairs 
26 per cent. The chief reasons for this deficiency are reported as lack of 
materials and of skilled labour. 
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Food Prices. 

■ As usual each autumn, the Soviet press this year carries news of a 
decline in food prices. Beef now costs 4-5 rbls. per kilo, milk 0*90 this, 
the litre, butter 10-12 rbls. per kilo, eggs 0*30 rbls. a piece, wheat flour 
0-70-1 -20 a kilo, and potatoes 0-20-0-30. Available quantities of all 
foods, and especially meat and dairy products, have steadily increased 
since peasants received the right of private ownership of live stock. 
(17 February, 1935.) 

In this connection an interesting situation has arisen: prices in 
privately managed “ bazaars ” are often lower than those in the state- 
operated food-shops. The bazaars are more sensitive to the law of supply 
and demand than is the Government. Thus, when meat in the bazaar 
is 4-3 rbls. a kilo, it costs 5-9-50 in the state food-shops. Butter in the 
bazaar costs 10-12 rbls., while the Government price is still 15-19-50. 
Potatoes in the bazaar are 0-20-0-30 rbls. while the state food-shops' 
price is 0-25-0-40, and flour in private sale varies in different sections 
of the country between 0-70 and 1-20 rbls. while state prices are 1-3 rbls. 
Thus prices in private trade are exercising pressure on state-owned shops. 

The 1937 Harvest. 

The first official estimate of 7 billion puds as the total grain harvest 
this year was later reduced to 6*8 billions. Pravda, August 21st, 
gives the latter figure, remarking that the 1937 harvest will be ij times 
the yield in 1936 which was 4-6 billion. Sotzialistichcskoye Zemledelie 
for December 2nd, 1937, confirms this figure 6-8 billions and compares 
it with the figure 5 • 5 billion for 1933. 

XXth Anniversary of the October Revolution. 

On 7 November was celebrated the 20th anniversary of the October 
Revolution under the slogan : " power and invincibility of the land of 
Soviets and love and loyalty to the Party and to the leader of peoples, 
Stalin." Military parades took place in all cities of the Union. In 
Moscow, where the parade was naturally the greatest of all, the entire 
garrison of the town took part, including 300 aeroplanes. The only 
speech pronounced on the Red Square at the time of the parade was that 
of Marshal Voroshilov. 

It is noteworthy that this year there was no amnesty of pnlitiraj 
prisoners; such amnesties had taken place on previous anniversaries of 
.the October Revolution. 
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Britain in Europe, 1789-1914. A Survey of Foreign Policy . By R. W. 

Seton-Watson. Cambridge University Press. 1937. Pp. 7x6. 

In writing this boidc the author had to overcome three difficulties. The 
bode does not aim at being a complete history of British foreign policy, 
which it discusses only in relation to the Continent. During the last 
century the problems of the Empire became more and more important. 
America, the Far East, the Dominions and the colonies proved to be new 
centres of international interest, occupying British attention in an 
unexpected degree. To this first problem the author has found quite a 
good solution: he occasionally summarises the world situation, thus 
giving the background for British activity in Europe. The second difficulty 
was the remarkable connection between British policy at home and 
abroad. As is well known, a new turn in foreign policy was often brought 
about by a sudden change in the Cabinet. British policy on the whole is 
just a refutation of L. von Ranke's thesis that foreign policy should take 
precedence over home policy. It would be interesting to analyse the 
mutual influence of home and foreign policy in the history of Great 
Britain. Anyhow, the author was quite right to give a short account of 
these internal troubles, in order to give a better understanding of the new 
developments. The third difficulty concerns the sources. This first survey 
of foreign policy is an experiment, as the author himself knows and 
explains. His extraordinary knowledge of printed material in many 
languages is the chief basis of his book. Only a few entirely new sources 
could be used in any case, but there are some quotations and facts from 
hitherto unpublished material which are of great interest. Among them 
is a letter, kept in the Austrian State Archives, in which, writing to Francis 
Joseph soon after the assassination of Alexander II, the new Tsar says: 
“ My Father fell on the breach, but it is Christian society which was 
struck in him. It is lost, unless all the social forces unite and save it.”— 
a curious emphasis of Christian universalism in the Europe of 1881. 

The author has found a special stimulus in Hansard’s reports of the 
debates in both Houses of Parliament. This source is really a wonderful 
echo of vocal public opinion; it reproduces the full vitality of con¬ 
temporary political feelings. Since Parliamentary speeches were not the 
statements of historians, it would be quite easy to prove by the utterances 
of His Majesty's Opposition that British foreign policy during the last 
two hundred years has definitely been very weak. Actually it was most 
successful, simply because it was so much discussed. The author has 
reconstructed the marvellous play of the dialectic process which was 
performed by the cooperation of British foreign policy and British public 
opinion. He has shown that the attacks were always very sharp, that 
opinions differed a good deal, and that in spite of all these straggles, 
British foreign policy, thanks to good, sound instinct, followed the right 
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road. In his epilogue the author says that when we consider the broad 
fo ie* of British policy since the days of Napoleon, we find that there has 
been surprisingly little change. The chief points in that policy were naval 
supr emac y, balance of power on the Continent, and a free hand overseas. 
Britain was and will continue to be linked to the European continent: 
the kernel of this basic opinion is best expressed in the following passage 
from the author’s epilogue: 

** Nothing is more inexact than to suppose that her interventions 
on the Continent cramped her colonial style. . . . Selfish isolation 
was always the surest way of endangering British overseas interests 
and alliances might serve not merely to achieve a specific purpose, 
but to frustrate a hostile combination.’* 

How is the extensive material of such a book arranged ? Apart from 
prologue and epilogue, there are fifteen chapters, the titles of which contain 
the names of such statesmen as Castlereagh, Canning, Wellington, 
Aberdeen, Palmerston and Disraeli, or are concerned with such important 
topics as the Holy Alliance, the rapprochement of the Western Powers, 
the Eastern question and the crisis of the Entente Coriiale, the origin 
of the Crimean war, Roumania and Italy, interference as a policy, non¬ 
intervention and isolation, the Berlin settlement of the Eastern question, 
and the return to isolation. The list of contents alone will give the reader 
some idea of the vast field covered by the book. It is remarkable how skil¬ 
fully sign-posts of general orientation are erected everywhere. It is not 
surprising that Balkan questions are treated with special care and 
learning. For instance we are informed that Castlereagh declined no less 
than six times to receive the Serbian delegates "who knocked so 
patiently at his door ” during the Congress of Vienna. Before the outbreak 
of the Crimean war in 1853, Cobden in the House of Commons spoke as 
a champion of the wishes of the Christian population of the Balkans. 
The author emphasises that this was the first occasion on which a British 
statesman publicly took account of the rights and interests of the subject 
races of Turkey as opposed to their rulers. Chapter XIII is a condensed 
version of the author’s well-known book : ” Disraeli, Gladstone and the 
Eastern Question ’* (1935). In speaking of Disraeli’s remarks on Serbia 
in 1876, the author sums up his verdict in the brilliant sentence: " He 
thus revealed his inability to distinguish between such different forces as 
Russian nihilism, Russian Slavophils, Serb nationalists and Bulgarian 
or Bosnian insurgents." A special feature of the author’s presentation is 
his fairness of judgment. Personalities of very different denomination 
and character are treated with a perfect objectivity. What he says with 
reference to the books of Professors Webster and von Srbik on the relations 
between Castlereagh and Mettemich, seems to be the truth. The portraits 
of the different leaders of British foreign policy are masterpieces. There 
is Castlereagh again, there is Canning, and especially there is Palmerston. 
Palmerston’s work covers a good deal of the century; and this accounts for 
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iweated varied and sound diacuadims of his astonishing activities. 
Palmerston, as is well-known, net with the same fate in hjstoty as in 
life. -He excited passionate love and admiration as well as cordial and 
bitter hatred. It is most useful to read what Dr. Seton-Watson has to 


say of him (pages 153, 22a, 252), especially the general estimate of 
Palmerston's policy (page 458). There is a hank acknowledgment of 
Palmerston's uprightness of character 'and high sense of patriotism. 
The conclusive verdict runs as follows: “ Palmerston's vindication of 
British interests has endeared him to many and certainly entitles him to 
rank as one of Britain's greatest foreign ministers. . . . But of his methods 
and tactics no real defence can be offered, and today they deserve the 
close study of all statesmen and diplomatists as a very model of what 


should be avoided." 


Clarendon and Russell have received equally valuable study and 
research. Russell perhaps is the only person who seems, as far as I can see, 
a little ill-treated in spite of the author’s best intentions. Salisbury's 
position could not be made better understood than by a shrewd com¬ 
parison with his two greater contemporaries, Disraeli and Glada*r«n f 
Salisbury stood, as Dr. Seton-Watson puts it very handsomely, 
exactly half-way between the two extremes of Disraeli and Gladstone. 
One detail may be mentioned relating to Salisbury. His conversation 
with the German Emperor on the future of Turkey in 1895 has hwn 
exploited by many continental historians as a sort of turning-point. 
According to the author this incident was much less sensational and also 
less clear-cut than has often been alleged. Dr. Seton-Watson's apprecia¬ 
tion of the Prince Consort's position should be acknowledged with special 
gratitude. He refutes the queer supposition that Prince Albert, if he had 
lived as long as the Queen, might have aspired to give England the 
" blessing of absolute government.” No student of Albert’s development 
and trend of mind could imagine that the Queen and he would ever have 
risked dropping the great traditions of parliamentary government which 
they recognised as the real watch-word of their period. 

I have discovered only two mistakes in this thick volume, and I feel 
that that is a great compliment to the author's thoroughness. The name 
of the poet who wrote " Die Wacht am Rhein ’’ was Max Schneckenburger 
(p. 208); and the two Malets, father and son, Sir Alexander and Sir 
Edward are confused in the index. For a second edition, which I hope 
will be necessary soon, I should like to make some suggestions. I-ep p ol d I, 
King of the Belgians, has shown so far a laudable strength of chararw ^ 
he remained a practising protestant to his last breath, (p. 227). As to the 
secret Anglo-Russian agreement of 1844 I would like to know the author’s 
opinion on V. J. Puryear’s interpretation. The quarrels between Ge rmany 
and Denmark during the period of the revolution of 1848 are resumed 
later on, in 1864; it would be clearer to insert at least one paragraph in 
the chapter on " Palmerston in the year of Revolution," iwa VTf > 
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Palmerston’s attitude would thus become more understandable. The 
Alvensleben-agreement in 1863 was followed by such remarkable con¬ 
sequences that a more detailed account seems to be useful especially for 
the English reader. Since the publication of the Prussian diplomatic 
documents the case has been perfectly clear. The Alvensleben-agreement 
was definitely a diplomatic defeat of Bismarck, but caused, curiously 
enough, his first great international triumph, the disagreement of the 
Western powers in the Polish question and their inability to take any 
efficient action. 

Concerning the prehistory of the German war in 1866 Clarendon's 
task of mediation is worth mentioning. The Luxemburg incident in 1867 
was after all a diplomatic defeat of Bismarck, resented rather sharply by 
old King William. The German Foreign Office I feel, must have been 
well aware of the difference between several and collective guarantees. 
Dr. Winifred Taffs has discovered a report of the British Military Attache 
of May 24th 1883 of a conversation with Emperor William I, and this 
report throws some light on the consequences of the Ems telegram. We 
know from Meding’s memoirs that the old king refused to give the order 
of mobilisation and did not yield before receiving information of Ollivier’s 
bellicose speech. This speech was of course the answer to the Ems 
telegram. Finally, I rather doubt whether the author is right in com¬ 
paring the Anglo-French military communications of the pre-war period 
with the relations between the German general staff and the Austro- 
Hungarian and Italian authorities. The Triple Alliance was a concrete 
political combination, well-known in the political world, if not in all the 
details at least in all decisive points. The Western Entente, on the other 
hand, was a vague and loose political relation between two Great Powers, 
the last decisions of which remained uncertain, in spite of the unofficial 
talks between their war-offices and admiralties. One could even say that 
the military conversations of the Triple Alliance were quite natural and 
therefore without any supplementary political significance. The unofficial 
talks of the authorities of the Entente became a political factor just 
because the Entente itself remained in such a degree without commitment. 

Dr. Seton-Watson’s literary style is spicy and juicy, it is full of irony 
and tension, it is the style of a great connoisseur who is a patriot as well 
as a historian. He shows a considerable capacity for acknowledging the 
activities of other authors, he is very generous in quotations, his polemics 
show superiority by mildness. Seldom is the reader fascinated by compari¬ 
sons with actual political events. Dr. Seton-Watson generally remains 
within the limitations of diplomatic history. Allusions on ccnn^mic, 
social and cultural problems are rare, When they occur, they are most 
effective, as for instance the few remarks on the cultural links between 
England and Italy which are a brilliant introduction to the account of the 
part played by England in the making of Italian unity (page 410). 

The best way of taking leave of this outstanding book is, I b elie ve, a 
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reference to two sayings of the great dioscuri, Gladstone and Disraeli, 06 
whose political work Dr. Seton-Watson has made the masterpiece of Us 
own reflections as a historiographer of diplomacy. Gladstone's famous 
“ six heads " to-day read as a very actual programme of British and 
European political thought. To show once again the author’s method I 
may quote what he has to say in that respect: ,1 

" So far from conflicting with Disraeli's Guildhall views 'or with 
Canning's demand that intervention should be as rare as possible, but 
then with our whole force, Gladstone’s definition of policy may be said to 
supplement them both, and to form quite logically the half-way house 
between Castlereagh's first efforts at international co-operation and that 
fuller and more august doctrine of a League of Nations which is today 
on trial at Geneva." 


Such a general consideration shows the great trend of events and the 
adequate capacity of our interpreter. For those who do not remember 
Disraeli’s Guildhall views, his famous swansong, I put here one immortal 
sentence of his to finish our humble reflections, a sentence which could be 
the motto as well as the conclusion of every consideration on Britain in 
Europe: 

“ So long as the power and advice of England are felt in the councils 
of Europe, peace, I believe, will be maintained, and for a long period." 


Veit Valentin. 


Deutsche und Tschechen. Zur Geistesgcschichie des bohmischen Raumes. 

(I, Von den Anfangen zur hussitischen Kircheneraeuerung.) By 

Konrad Bittner. Briinn, 1936. 

The German University in Prague is for obvious reasons specially well 
qualified to promote the cause of Czech studies. The work of M. Traut- 
mann, F. Spina and H. Rippl in Czech philology and old literature, the 
work of W. Wostry and E. Winter in Czech history command general 
esteem. A new book by Konrad Bittner, the Privatdozent in "Comparative 
Slavonic Literature, deserves, therefore, detailed notice, especially as 
Dr. Bittner has good work on Herder to his credit. Deutsche und 
Tschechen is the first volume of an ambitious attempt to write a full 
history of the literary relations of the two nations set into a broad dis¬ 
cussion of the political and social background. The volume already 
published traces the whole course of Czech history and literature up to 
the Hussite movement with special stress on German influences. It 
gives a full conspectus of these questions and shows a considerable 
knowledge of recent Czech and German research. Sometimes Czech 
standard handbooks are followed almost too closely (especially Jakubec's 
History of Czech Literature), but even such a mere digest could be useful, 
as little information on these questions is available to readers unacquainted 
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with. Czech. But the book promises and attempts modi morer a iert 
of " philosophy of. Bohemian history " and even a forecast of the m al a 
line of future development. Bittner wants "to map out (abstoclren) dje 
pol it ical realities (Gegebenheiten) and possibilities" (XI) of the present day. 
He promises that this philosophy of history would “ start from the fact* 
and would be ultimately founded only and exclusively on facts " and he 
t»n« us that " lack of prejudice and strict objectivity ” is an " unquestioned 
command” (XI) tohim. These professions are, however, completely contra¬ 
dicted by the actual text of his book. Rarely could political prejudice 
have led to such obvious and glaring distortions of common facts and 
to such misinterpretations of the general course of Czech history. 
Bittner starts from the preconceived dogma of an irreconcilable an¬ 
tagonism between the two nations. He construes even a sort of historical 
“ law ’’ which asserts that whenever the Germans flourished in Bohemia, 
the Czechs declined inevitably, and the other way round. He compares 
this supposed “ fact” with a scale: one nation falling from its height 
lifts the other up with mechanical regularity. Bittner draws up a nice 
little graph depicting in beautiful simplicity, how the " Germanic-German 
line of development ” curves up and down always in exact contradiction 
to the " Czech (and Slovak) line of development ” (p. 9). The German 
peaks are put at the first century A.D., at about 1300 and at about 1780, 
at which dates the Czech curve reaches always its lowest point, while 
the Czech line culminates in the zoth century, in 1420 and apparently at 
some unspecified time after 1850, when the Czech curve is shown rising 
and ending abruptly and the German declining just as steeply. It is a 
pity that Bittner has not drawn the curve up to the present time and 
has denied us a glimpse into the future. The obvious inferen ce 
(and the book, after all, professes to forecast the future) would be a 
new rise of the Germans with a new inevitable decline of the Czechs. 
It is surprising that Bittner considers this fatal interconnection of the 
two nations as sketched by his own hand as an argument against Palacky’s 
conception of Czech history as an incessant struggle between Slavism 
and Germanism (p. 415). If Bittner’s " law of the scale ” were true, 
no more cogent argument in favour of ruthlessly pressing the other 
nation’s scale could be found either by Czechs or Germans. Happily 
an examination of the facts shows that this pretentious " philosophy 
of history” flies in the face of all commonly acknowledged facts. It 
■ could have been drawn up only in utter disregard of one very important 
distinction: political power is by no means contemporaneous with a 
flourishing of literature, even in Bohemia. If we look at the graph 
closely, we see that the first peak of the ” Germans ” in the first century 
A.D. means only that the Marcomans were then residing in the country. 
One has not heard of their cultural achievements. The " decline ” 
of the Germans in the 10th century means simply that they were prac¬ 
tically non-existent in Bohemia, then, though in the text of the book 
Bittner tries to defend the fantastic theory of Bretholz holding that 
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opasidecshte numbers of Germanic people remained m the country and 
that thn CwdM hid " to share their p oatrioH with them ” (p. 8). The 
next German peck of “ about 1300 *’ contrasts with a low trough of 
Czech decline, an utter distortion of the actual situation. Politically 
the medieval Czech state was then at the height of its power. It is true 


that the influx of German colonists was considerable then, and the 
beginning of a German literature in Bohemia can be traced to this time. 
But, in these very same years Czech literature was also beginning its 
full development and this literature is by no means a replica of the 


German literature of the time. Bittner makes elaborate efforts to prove 
this dependence: but obviously Czech poetical diction and prosody 
were remarkably free from German influences and not even the subject- 
matter of Czech literature can be traced to German sources. Most 
known sources of 14th century Czech literature are in Latin written by 
non-German authors. Bittner by an easy equivocation considers 
everything western and even Christian as German and constantly ignores 
the fact that medieval civilisation was remarkably uniform and that 
Germans acted largely as mediators of Italian and French developments. 
The whole extensive Czech literature of the 14th century is inexplicable 
if one presupposes an imaginary decline of the Czechs about 1300. The 
two nations in Bohemia were developing almost simultaneously. The 
later fourteenth century which in Bittner’s graph shows a steep German 
decline was actually a time of German expansion and literary activity 
and just the finest medieval German prose work, " Der Ackermann aus 
Bflhmen,” was written in about 14x1-15 when the graph shows the 
German line approaching its lowest trough. Bittner’s graph at this 
point is obviously indicative purely of the political situation created 
by the Hussite wars, but for later times he construes a continuous decline 
of the Czechs which meets the German rise in about 1500 and sinks to 
its lowest depths about 1780. Bittner simply ignores the considerable 
humanist literature of the Czechs during the x6th century and the 
importance of a figure like Comenius. For the sake of his graph he 
presupposes a continuous German advance up to 1780, though actually 
after the Thirty Years’ War the two nations drifted into the backwater 
of the-Austrian Baroque which cannot be considered as a time favourable 
to German civilisation. The revival of the two nations in the x8th 
century was almost simultaneous, the Czechs lagging behind the Germans 
by a few decades. The complete unreality of Bittner’s "philosophy 
of history " is best demonstrated by his graph of the two national lines 
of development after 1850, showing a sharp German decline alongside a 
steep Czech rise. Actually throughout the 19th century the Germans in 
Bohemia made enormous strides in all fields of human endeavour, and, 
not least, in literature. In politics they held their privileged position 
right up to the end of the War, though they were compelled to make 
some concessions in the later 19th century. A glance at the statistics 
shows that the Germans in Bohemia were even slightly increasing their 
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share of the population (in spite Of their lower birth-rate) through Gemten- 
is at io n right up to 1900. The igio census shows a slight decline of' tMr 
proportion for the first time, (The percentage of Germans in Bo hemi a 
was 37*17 per cent, in 1880, 37*27 per cent, in 1 goo, 36*76 per cent, in 
1910, 32*38 per cent, in 1930.) The idea of a German decline after 
1850 is contradicted by every figure and fact in literature, economics, 
population, etc. The two nations were again just as in the 14th century 
developing simultaneously in spite of political friction. The Germans 
played an important part especially in the initial stages of the National 
Revival. But not every German influence, especially in older times, 
was something nationally German. Besides, one should not underrate 
the fact that the Czechs had many direct relations with other nations 
than the Germans, even in the Middle Ages: with Italy, with France, 
with England (Wydif), and, of course, with the other Slavs. There is, 
besides, the original creativeness of the nation which gave a new turn 
to many imported ideas and, after all, even exported some of its original 
ideas, mainly in the field of religion. It would be beyond the scope of 
this review to point out the many instances in which Bittner obviously 
overstresses German influence and ignores anything contradicting his 
main thesis. 1 The whole basic conception is in conflict with the facts 
and belies the promises of impartiality completely. One cannot help 
feeling that nationalistic sentiment has distorted a work of research and 
that, under the cloak of scholarship, nothing but elaborate propaganda 
is conducted to prove that the Czechs were, are and will be, always 
subservient to German culture and that their new decline is inevitable, 
now that a new and powerful Germany has arisen. 

Ren£ Weller. 


The First Russian Revolution, 1825. The Decembrist Movement, Its 
Origins, Development, and Significance. By Anatole G. Mazour. 
University of California Press, Berkeley, Cal. 1937, XVIII, 324 pp. 

Russian historical literature on the Decembrist Rising of 1825, its leaders 
and camp-followers, its ideals and dreams, merits and failures, has 
already been for some time of considerable proportions. A s pecial 
Bibliography on the subject, published in Moscow eight years ago, 
a bulky volume of about 800 pages, has a list of literally not fewer than 
4,282 titles, both investigations and sources, exclusive of works in foreign 
languages. And since then a large number of supplementary materials 
has been added. 

Nevertheless up to now no comprehensive modem study of the whole 
question has appeared in any westem-european language. The recently 
published book of the young American scholar Mazour, from whose 

'Ci. a fully documented review by Roman Jakobeon in Slow a Slovumatt 
Vol. II (1936), pp. 207-si (in Czech.). 0 a * h)ve,nost 
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. pm m Already have a brief wr«ey of Russian historiography from 
Tatishchev to Pokrovsky (TAs Journal of Modem History, vol. IX, 
No. a, June, 1937), therefore supplies a very essential need. The author 
was in the fortunate position of being able in his researches to benefit 
by the rich harvest of the Jubilee literature on the rising which 
appeared in 1925 and the years following. The highly informative testi¬ 
monies of the Decembrists to the Investigation Commission, published 
in seven volumes by the Tsentrarkhiv have formed, for instance, one of 
, the chief sources of his book. Apart from these, however, the work is 
liberally documented, and it is to the author’s credit that in research 
extending over several years, he has drawn upon widely scattered 
material which outside Russia is not easily accessible. 

The author's judgment of the movement and his analysis of its 
development are sound, well-balanced and sympathetic. He has also 
been able to compress into a clear, lucid form the mass of material at 
his disposal. In his handling of events he hardly departs from the 
conventional point of view. All the same, this very conscientiously 
pursued inquiry, which includes many extremely interesting details, 
can be recommended even to the reader already acquainted with the 
subject as a good and convenient survey of the manifold problems of the 
Decembrist movement. And for the layman the book will prove a 
reliable guide. 

Less convincing are, however, the general remarks and ideas of the 
author. He has, it must be affirmed, in spite of the arguments brought 
forward in the introduction and at the close of the book, not been able 
to justify the title " The First Russian Revolution.” This title involves— 
in view of the outcome of the rising which proved to be merely a 
cul de sac—mistaking summer lightning for the tempest. One will 
also find it difficult from the historical point of view to understand 
the statement of the publishers : " the volume is the first in a projected 
series, the object of which is to set forth from its beginnings to the 
present, in proper order and relation, the entire story of revolution in 
Russia. The first volume covers the period 1800-1825; the second will 
cover the period 1825-1856.” Obviously a distinction must be made 
between a history of the Revolutionary Movement and a history of the 
Revolution—two very different historical phenomena. The attempt 
of the author himself to connect closely the Decembrist rising with the 
Russian Revolution of 1917 also gives rise to certain inaccuracies. 
Chemyshevsky and Pisarev, for instance, cannot be regarded as " typical 
representatives of the generation that raised the banner of the Decem¬ 
brists still higher and carried it to larger masses of the people during the 
dark reign of Nicholas.” The actual literary activity of Chemyshevsky 
took place only in the reign of Alexander II, and at the time of the 
death of Nicholas I, Pisarev was only 14 years old. 

A selected Bibliography and an Appendix of historical sources 
(including Extracts from Pestel’s Testimony, Letter of Kakhovsky, 
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e t c . ) arc a dded to this meritorious and informative study.. The adm irable 
form of the book—print, paper, plates, maps, etc.—must, in a work 
dealin g with a special problem of Russian history, be particularly 
extolled. 

Serge Yakobsoh. 

Sixty Years of Social and Political Life. By Bogdan Hutten-Cxapda. 
(Polish and German editions). Two Vols. Warsaw, 1936- With 
illustrations. 

In the two stout volumes before us, we have the second document of 
note in the space of three years, which throws light on the backgrounds of 
many important events in pre-war Europe, and from a special angle. 
The first was the three volume edition of the Letters of Princess Radziwill, 
nie Castellane, wife of the distinguished adjutant of Emperor William I, 
published in 1933-34 simultaneously in Bologna and Paris. Though 
not a German, and never sympathising with many things that went on 
in the new Reich, the Princess moved for half a lifetime inside the circle 
of the German aristocracy. 

Now we have the Memoirs of Count Hutten-Czapski, born a Pole 
and a Roman Catholic, of noble estate and of unusual connections; who 
made the best use of exceptional opportunities, and triumphed over 
seemingly insuperable obstacles. As an officer in the Prussian cavalry 
he knew the army. As the friend and confidant of eminent statesmen he 
was used for delicate missions of different sorts, which let him into vital 
secrets of state. As a bachelor, he was free to move among people and to 
serve them, in ways that might not have been possible for the Head of a 
family. As a Member of the Upper House in Berlin he could lift his 
voice in legislation. As a Pole, but a Prussian civil servant, he could make 
important, though mostly futile attempts to find ways of solving Prussia’s 
" greatest problem." 

Hutten-Czapski was a student of twenty, and happened to be in Rome 
when Garibaldi's troops entered the dty in 1870. He was a grey-haired 
veteran, though still in active service, when forty-five years later the 
Germans entered Warsaw in August, 1915. The account of what happened 
between those dates, of which the author can truly claim magtia pars fui, 
is what these volumes bring. We have as well the story of his services 
during the ensuing years of the German occupation 1915-18, and some 
concluding remarks. A good half-century of service of the Prussian 
state and the Hohenzollem dynasty—certainly something worth tolling j 

The more so as the man attempted to do what few have ever succeeded 
in doing: to remain a Pole and at the same time be a loyal subject and 
servant of the German empire. His Catholic faith made this possible, and 
his social position made it easier. What is more, his effort to solve' this 
problem of a double loyalty is of first-rate importance to us today in 
view of the fact that the national minorities in Europe number tens of 
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But he paid the price, which wu that, save for individual 
Mends, neither nation trusted him. His fellow Folse in Pwraania looked 
oil at his doings with dismay, or even anger—many «£ them called him 
a renegade. Among Germans the belief was accepted that he was * 
Jesuit Father in disguise, released from the ordinary vows for very special 
service. He bore all this mostly with an equal mind, and as a man of 
means could remain independent whertothers could not. It was his rare 
good fortune to live long enough to document both his loyalties; to add 
to protests in pre-war years against the Prussian policy of repression, 
if not of extermination, sterling deeds of a constructive kind during the 
war years, for which the Polish nation as a whole will not be ungrateful. 
Nevertheless, had he died at 65, nothing could have saved him from the 
reproach of being a turncoat, or at the best a quietist. He did live “ to 
wipe out the infamy," and it is only fair to say that the opportunity of 
doing this would not have been given him, had it not been for his drill in 
serving William II, and keeping, his confidence in the face of many 
calumnies. 

To go through these volumes is to pass in review some of the most 
momentous happenings of modem times. Hutten-Czapski, young aa he 
was, enjoyed the personal confidence of Pio Nono; and, we may add, of 
all his predecessors during fifty years. This fact made him a valuable 
mediator on more than one occasion between Berlin and the Vatican— 
to the story of whose relations this work is a notable contribution. He was 
called into counsel more than once by the Iron Chancellor himself. As 
adjutant to Manteuffel, the first Governor of Alsace, he had a chance of 
observing on the spot conditions curiously parallel in many ways to those 
of his own Poznania. He was on intimate terms for long years with 
Bismarck's real successor (the Caprivi regime was only an interim), 
Hohenlohe; and was only less intimate with Prince Billow. His regard 
for the former stands out in striking contrast to his suspicion of the latter. 
Himself a land-owner, on the borders of the world ruled by the Junkers, 
he watched with concern the developments in the Eastern Marches— 
the KuUurkampf and its sequel. When, the Colonisation Scheme was 
rehabilitated in sterner form by Btilow, he opposed it as best he could 
(we realise in these pages how many Germans were against it 1); and he 
saw how all these official and unofficial dealings of the Prussians with their 
Polish minority were to hang like a mill-stone round the neck of the 
German occupants of “ Russian ” Poland during the war. Hoping for 
too much from Bethmann-Holweg, he saw the other party prevail; and 
the prospects of a “ square deal ” for the Polish nation fade out before 
German plans for expansion eastward. 

One wonders whether Hutten-Czapski could go on blinding himself 
to the fact that these plans ran directly counter to the declared goal 
of a re-united Polish people, which every true patriot had before him 
right through the 19th century. How could the man eat his cake, and 
yet hope to have it too ? All he did during forty years looked like an 
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aiv^aiw. of the sMut fuoi which meant the consolidation of Pnmian 
ri m do the lower Vistula, with the ultimate collapse of the Polish defence. 
On more than one occasion he raised his voice in protest against the 
brutality of Prussian methods: yet he gave the money to put a stained- 
glass window in the chapel of the Castle in Poznan, built and opened by 
the as the symbol of Prussian, and German, domination in that 

part of Europe. Further, while his fellow-Poles boycotted the official 
visits of the Kaiser and has family to the city, he, as Burggrafoi the place, 
helped to give them their official welcome. That he was sincere in all 
this, there can be no doubt; but the question arises as to whether his 
mind and spirit •were not divided into compartments, and that he lived 
now in one and now in another. While we admire, we wonder too—how 
was it possible ? In our more downright day and generation, such a thing 
would be out of the question. 

Space does not permit of any comment on a most valuable part of the 
book: the years of the Occupation, when Hutten-Czapski was at the 
right hand of Governor-General von Beseler, by the express wish of the 
All Highest. Here too he was the right man in the right place, and his 
account is of great worth. He did what he could to realise cherished 
ideals of German-Polish collaboration, but the cards were stacked against 
him. From the moment when the offer of “ independence " was coupled 
with a deliberate plan to recruit a Polish army to fight for the Central 
Powers, he knew the game was up. His comments on the character of 
Jozef Pilsudski are only one of the useful contributions these chapters 
make to our knowledge. 

The whole book is replete with source materials—chiefly letters: one 
might say there were too many of them. But they add immens ely to the 
value of the work for the student of history; and the toil taken to prepare 
them for the press will not have been lost. The aged author passed away 
last year. One of his last acts was to present his Memoirs to the Library 
of the School which publishes this Review. 

W. J. Rose. 

A magyar irodalom tdrtineU a XX. szdzadban (History of Hungarian 
literature in the 20th Century). By Aladdr SchSpflin. B udapes t. 
1937 - 312 PP- 

This book which is to be followed by a 20th century anthology, is a 
critical survey of recent Hungarian literature. The author belongs to the 
best-known figures of the " Nyugat" movement and has been an active 
collaborator of that periodical ever since its start in 1908 both as critic 
and belletrist. The " Nyugat ” (meaning " West"), a manifestation of 
those westernizing tendencies which appear periodically in Hungarian 
literature, met with a hostile reception from nationalist-conservative 
circles- Mr. Schdpflin was a champion of the new movement in the <»n<ming 
literary squabbles and some traces of the old pugnaciousness inevitably 
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remain beneath the calm surface of his scholarly work. A considerable 
portion of the book is a vindication of the Nyugai movement for ■which 
Mr. Sch&jpAin justly claims that it had introduced a number of fresh forces 
into Hungarian literature after the stagnation of the tum.of the century. 
This stagnation is attributed by the author to the rise of a class-conscious 
middle-class anxious to impress its peculiar forms of life and thought on 
the whole of society, and the development of a " classical " Hungarian 
Weltanschauung, artificially preserved by the spokesman of “ official" 
literature long after the spirit which had animated it in the great period 
of the middle of the xgth century was gone. In order to present a dialec¬ 
tical march of history from the simple towards the complex, reflected in a 
corresponding change from the homogeneous outlook of the classical age 
to the intellectual confusion of the disintegration period, Mr. SchOpffin 
somewhat overstresses the mental unity of the former. Nor does he seem 
to do full justice to Arany, whom he regards as the typical representative 
of the bourgeois outlook, unhampered by doubts, accepting the fact of 
life as its ultimate purpose and meaning. Arany's complexity of mind, 
his Hamletflike note of doubt and disillusion which had been searchingly 
analysed by Michael Babits ; the penetrating criticism of history and 
depressing conclusions of Imre Madfich and Sigismund Kemdny, hardly 
fit into the framework of serene self-complacency with which Mr. SchOp- 
flin credits this age. There is always a danger of unwarranted simplifi¬ 
cation if one tries to regard individuals merely as expressions and represen¬ 
tatives of their particular times. The interdependence of historical age 
and personality seems to be much more complex than to allow of any 
strict equation. 

These remarks apply, however, only to the opening chapters of the 
book, dealing with preliminaries. On the whole, Mr. SchOpffin, owing to 
his critical restraint and penetration, has been able to give a convincing 
synthesis of the most debated period of Hungarian literature—a task all 
the more difficult to perform as this book is a pioneer venture with no 
predecessors to rely on. The plan of the work is to discuss first the great 
tendencies and movements leading to the gradual transformation of 
Hungarian society and outlook. The most attractive portions of the book 
are, however, the pen-portraits of individual writers drawn with psycho¬ 
logical acumen and consummate artistry of style. We get an effective 
picture of the decadent art of the late 19th century, with its slight themes 
and forms and pleasant style, in its encounter with the stormwind of the 
new movement fraught with symbolic speech, ecstasy and social feeling. 
The centre of the picture is the “ heretic genius ” of Andrew Ady, whose 
poetry is described as a huge modern epic, the sum total of the reactions 
of an intense personality to his environment, to the problems of race, 
religion, death, the insoluble mysteries of existence. His artistic counter¬ 
part is Michael Babits, in whom a wealth of universal learning is trans¬ 
formed into pure lyricism. The greatest narrative talent of modem 
Hungarian literature is Sigismund Mrfriez, who broke with the idyllic 
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treatment of the peasant practised by his predecessors «jd described, his 
heroes as crushed by, or rebellious against, the heavy, stifling atmosphere 
of the countryside. A leader of social criticism, Mdrics also created the 
most remarkable modem Hungarian historical novel in his " Erdfly," 
an entirely successful artistic recreation of 17th century Transylvania. 

These are, of course, heights about which there can hardly be any 
difference of critical opinion. Mr. Schflpflin considers, however, the minor 
stars of the galaxy as well, and here some of the Nyugai poets, as Step, 
Fast or Simon Kemfny, seem to be placed on a higher level than their 
intrinsic poetic value would justify. On the other hand, many readers 
will disagree with the description of the novelist Desider SsatxS as the 
figure of loudest voice and most pretentious attitude. 

On discussing the literature of the Great War, Mr. Schflpflin marks with 
satisfaction the absence of the note of hatred and emphasises the fearless 
pacifism of Babits and Karinthy. 

In post-war years, the most promising talents developed again in the 
orbit of the Nyugat. Mr. Schflpflin has sincere words of appreciation for 
the new generation of poets, such as L. SzatxS, G. Iliyas and J. Erd&yi, 
who discarded the excessive individualism of the preceding’ generation 
and express primeval feelings in simple language. Lyric poetry represents, 
however, only one aspect, though perhaps the most original, of post-war 
Hungarian literature. The intellectual breadth of this recent period is 
revealed in the rich material authoritatively discussed by Mr. Schflpflin 
under the headings of regional literature, sociographical movements, 
and the historical and biographical novel. 

The final conclusion of the book is reassuring. The polyphonic litera¬ 
ture of the last thirty years, though it did not reach the heights of the 
middle of the 19th century, is found to be vastly superior in level, artistic 
intensity, culture, sincerity and social comprehensiveness to the literary 
output of the closing decades of the last century. 

N. J. Szemczi. 

The Death of King Buda. A Hungarian Epic Poem by J&nos Arany. 
Rendered into English Verse by Watson Kirkconnell. Cleveland, 
(Ohio), 1936. 159 pp. 

The aim of the Benjamin Franklin Bibliophile Society, whose 

auspices the present volume was published as an initial venture, is " th e 
promotion of international understanding through the of 

masterpieces of world literature, especially those of the less familial- 
literatures of Central and Eastern Europe." 

The choice of the first classic to be represented in the Society’s Hun¬ 
garian library is a singularly happy one. The poetry of Arany, perhaps 
the most characteristic literary genius of his country, is practically 
unknown to the English-speaking public. Hitherto it has been generally 
assumed that the distinctively Hungarian local colour of his setting 



together with Arany’s intensely individual and frequently archaic style, 
wotdd render the difficulties of a translator almost insurmountable. The 
p r es ent translation is an eloquent testimony to the contrary. Professor 
Watson Kirkconneil, who had previously published a number of congenial 
translations of Hungarian lyrics in his “. Magyar Muse “ and elsewhere, 
has grappled successfully with Arany’s epic style. He has the curiosity of 
phrasing, the gift for unusual combinations which are indispensable for 
recreating the archaic strangeness of Arany’s diction. The felicity of this 
translation may be best measured if one compares it with the conventional 
rendering of Canto Six by E. D. Butler (The Legend of the Wondrous 
Hunt, London, 1881), a predecessor who is not referred to in the otherwise 
useful bibliography appended to the volume. 

The translation is preceded by an excellent, concise introduction which 
gives a brief survey of Arany’s career and discusses his art as an epic 
poet. 

N. J. Szenczi. 

Pologne romantique. By Marcel Bouteron. Collection " Ames et Visages." 

Paris (Librarie Armand Colin), 1937. Pp.- 224. 

It is fitting that Marcel Bouteron, distinguished editor and historian 
of Honord de Balzac, should turn an affectionate glance to the homeland 
of Balzac’s Utrangkre, who was the daughter of a Rzewuski, the grand¬ 
daughter of a Radziwiff, and the great-granddaughter of a hetman of 
the Polish crown. His noteworthy apology for the wife of the famous 
French novelist has already been recorded (La veritable image de Madame 
Haiiska. Paris, [1929]). In the present volume M. Bouteron offers 
a picturesque series of Polish episodes and portraits drawn from the 
heroic and unhappy 1830’s. Against a sombre drama of defeated aims 
and arms he presents his actors: the energetic Maurycy Mochnacki, 
tom from his circle of young Romantics—Bronikowski, Zaleski, Goszczyfi- 
ski—to play the role of insurrectionist and exile after the memorable 
night of 29 November; the frail and youthful Lithuanian Amazon, 
Emilia Plater, whose mission, like that of Joan of Arc, was auguste et 
sainte, striving to fix the Polish eagles over the old fortress of Diinaburg; 
the tragi-comique adventures of the Polish refugees at Bergerac, shouting 
“ Mort aux Rois ’’ into the injured ears of an Orleanist sub-prefect. 

These vignettes offer sharp contrasts. There is the fantastic story 
of the wealthy and erudite Wadaw Rzewuski, student of Oriental langu¬ 
ages and pupil of Hammer-Purgstall, forsaking the Viennese salons for 
a more free life among the Bedouins, who adopted him and gave hire 
the title of Taiz-eL-faher. " How I admire the Bedouin who cherishes 
his inhospitable land with a deep and pure love . . . Filled with sadness, 
of an evening, I watched the rays of a sinking sun; I confided to them 
my heart’s anguish and bade them greet my homeland which has descended 
into the tomb.... For I am a Pole. ...” And we follow this “ escapist ” 
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to the old convent near Sidon, where he pays his fervent court to Lady 
Hester Stanhope, an already fading MaUk (angel) of the desert. 

There is, finally, the moving account of France’s reception of Mickiawicz 
and his passionate Ksi$gi narodu polskiego i pidgrzymstua polskiego, 
the Bible of the Exile, which Lamennais had called the " book of all of 
humanity ’’; and the reception of the Pilgrims themselves in Paris: 
Bern, Grzymala, the two Walewskis, Chlapowski, Chopin, and Mickiewicz, 
Behind such pages as these, like a ground-tone, one hears the eloquent 
voice of Lamennais: 

Peuple de hdros, peuple de notre amour, repose en paix dans la tombe 
que le crime des uns et la 14 chet 6 des autres Font creuste. Mais ne l'oublie 
point, cette tombe n’est pas vide d’esperance. Sur elle il y a une croix, 
une croix proph&ique, qui dit: " Tu revivras.” 

As an affirmation of Franco-Polish sympathy and understanding, 
Marcel Bouteron's romantic sketches are timely, and they are strikingly 
beautiful. 

Princeton University. Walter Scott Hastings. 


Pushkin in English. A List of Works by and about Pushkin compiled 
by the Slavonic Division. Edited, with an introduction, by Avrahm 
Yarmolinsky. New York, The New York Public Library. 1937. 
Pp. 32. (Reprinted from the Bulletin of the New York Public 
Library of July 1937.) 

This publication represents the first attempt at a complete bibliography 
of English Pushkiniana. Compiled by Mrs. Anna Heifetz and Miss 
Esther Pinson, under the competent editorship of Mr. Avrahm Yarmolinsky 
and with the latter’s short introduction tracing the development of the 
interest in Pushkin in English-speaking countries, it will be welcome 
to many a student of Pushkin in this country and in Russia. Its contents 
are divided under four principal heads: 1. Bibliography; 2. Works by 
Pushkin (subdivided into—Collected Works; Verse; Prose; and Musical. 
Adaptations); 3. Works about Pushkin; and 4. Indexes (there are two 
of these—an index of Pushkin’s original titles represented in translations, 
and an index of translators of Pushkin into English). 

In any work of this kind, especially considering its more or less p V> p<»»r 
nature, omissions are inevitable. Mr. Yarmolinsky's bibliography is not 
free from them, but it would be unfair to begrudge its compilers those 
emissions, if we take into account the amount of new material which is 
for the first time brought to light by them, especially as regards early 
contemporary translations and notices of Pushkin in En glish literature. 
The present reviewer would like, however, to take this opportunity 
of making a few addenda to the list of those early English notices of 
Pushkin, these addenda being a fruit of some cursory research marfc i^t 
year in connection with the Pushkin centenary. 

In the same volume of the Foreign Review (1828, vol. 2), from which 
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Mr. Yarmolinsky’s bibliography gives (entry No. 396) a review of Grech’s 
History 0/ Russian literature dealing at length with Pushkin's early 
narrative poems, there is also a short preliminary notice of Boris Godunov 
(p. 548}. In the same review (1829, vol. 4, No. VII, p. 256) we find 
also a mention of Pushkin’s Gipsies and Robbers ; a long article on Bulgarin's 
Dmitry Samozvanets (1831, vol. 8, No. XV, pp. 117-139) where Pushkin 
is mentioned, while in the Chronicle there is a notice of Boris Godunov 
which, it is said, “ for the beauty of its language and the rich vein of 
poetry that pervades [it], is generally allowed to be superior to any of 
his former productions.” In the same volume (No. XVI, pp. 518-19) 
there is a short notice of Evgeny Onegin. In 1832 (vol. 10, No. XIX, 
pp. 273-274) Belkin’s Tales are noticed, together with Gogol’s Evenings 
on the Farm near Dikanka. Pushkin's work is said to be “not only 
distinguished by an unaffected ease and simplicity of style, but by the 
interest of the narrative, and the skill with which the feelings or the 
curiosity of the reader are kept excited." In 1833 the same review, 
which seems to have been following closely, if not always intelligently, 
Pushkin's literary activities, notices the appearance of The Little House 
in Kolomna and the novelty of its form in Russian literature (vol. 12, 
No. XXIV, pp. 526-527). Finally, in 1838 (after having recorded 
Pushkin’s death in the preceding number in a footnote to an article 
dealing with another Russian subject) it reviews, among other publications, 
Sovremennik for 1837, noticing “ various till now unpublished pieces 
by the late Alexander Pushkin for the benefit of whose family the work 
is brought out." (Vol. 21, No. XLI, pp. 56-78). Peter the Great's Negro 
and the well-known article on Milton and Chateaubriand are specially 
noted here. 

As far as the present writer has been able to ascertain, most of the 
articles dealing with Russian literature, which appeared in The Foreign 
Review in the years 1831-1838 (including the long article on Poltava 
registered by Yarmolinsky under No. 407, as well as those mentioned 
above) were written by a certain W. H. Leeds, whose speciality seems 
to have been architecture. It is apparently the same Leeds who published, 
in 1838, a book entitled Illustrations of the Public Buildings of London. 

On the other hand, the earlier article on Russian literature in The 
Foreign Quarterly Review for 1827 (Yarmolinsky's entry No. 258) with 
translations from Pushkin’s narrative poems came from the pen of John 
George Cochrane, the well-known bibliographer and editor of that Review, 
and V. Smirnov. 

Another early item of English Pushkiniana missing in Yarmolinsky's 
bibliography is what seems to be the first English review 1 of Evgeny 
Onegin. It appears in the magazine of which the full title was as follows : 
" The Foreign Literary Gazette, and Weekly Epitome of Continental Lit¬ 
erature, Sciences, Arts, etc., for January, 1830. London : printed for the 
proprietors by J. Moyes, Took’s Court, and published at the Office, 
No. 7, Wellington Street, Strand: sold also by all booksellers, newsmen, 
etc. MDCCCXXX. No. 5. Wednesday, February 3, 1830. Price 
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Mi" The article (pp. 6M9) does not beipeak any nalfy gcoi lato* 
ledge of Pushkin. In fact, it is full of inaccuracies, Pamm mm , 
scribed as “Count” and his career, said to havebegun in 177a i white 
the title of his Vosfxminania v Tsarskom Sele is transl ated a s Revolt 
of Zarskoje-Sdo. The translations of a few fragments from Evgeny 
Onegin are both poor and inaccurate, but can at least claim the dis¬ 
tinction of being the first English rendering of parts of Pushkin s immortal 


novel in verse. \ 

Finally, in the Foreign Monthly Review and Continental Literary 
Journal for 1839 (see pp. 511-524) there is a passing mention of Pushkin 
(on p. 515) in a curious critical review of two German books on Russian 
literature: Friedrich Otto’s Lehrbuch der Russischen Literatur (Leipzig 
and Riga 1837; translated in 1839 into English) and Kflnig's well-known 
LtteraHsche Bilder aus Russland (of which the virtual author was 
Melgunov) published also in 1837, in Stuttgart. There is a copy of this 
review in the British Museum. 

In conclusion, one cannot but subscribe to Mr.Yarmolinsky’s opinion 
when he says in his Introduction that, despite all recent efforts (last 
year’s centenary commemoration of Pushkin’s death is responsible for 
about one-fifth of all the entries in English Pushkiniana), “Pushkin 
. . . remains abroad the least known of all the major Russian writers ’’ 
and that “ there is, therefore, need of further competent translations, 
particularly of the verse.’’ Gleb Struve. 


The second annual volume of Sildostdeutsche Forschungen (edited by 
Fritz Valjavec, for the ” Institut zur Erforschung des deutschen 
Volkstums im Stiden and Sfidosten,” Munich, 1937) is as learned and 
valuable as its predecessor, to which we drew attention a year ago. Of 
special interest are the essays of Bernhard Zimmermann, on Baron 
Ungnad, that interesting Styrian nobleman whose zeal for promoting the 
Protestant cause among the Slovenes made of him, as it were by 
accident, the first Maecenas and pioneer of modem Slovene and Croat 
literature; of G. Z. Petrescu on the activities of German medic al men 
in the Roumanian Principalities in the i8tb and early 19th centuries 
(this is full of valuable cultural sidelights), and of Andreas Babies on the 
first German settlers in Pdcs (Ftinfkirchen) after the expulsion^, of the 
Turks from Hungary. There are valuable ethnological and lin gyiyfjc 
studies—e.g. on the little German racial islet of Deutsch-Proben, near 
Nitra in Slovakia (by Alfred Malaschofsky), on the village of Daberg, 
settled with Bavarian peasants on the Bohemian frontier in the early 
yfears of the 19th century (by Karl Dinklage), on the Folksongs of Lower 
Austria (by Leopold Schmidt), upon German dialects in East Hungary 
(by Johann Weidlein) and perhaps most interesting of all, a de tailed 
essay on “ Deutsches Burschenleben in Ofner Bergland ” by Eugen von 
Bonomi. We wish this scholarly publication a long life and hope to 
deal in greater detail with some of the Institute’s other p ublica ti on s. 

R. W. S. W. 
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lx a recent number we referred to Dr. 
study of Montenegrin popular psychology. Ia onewordwe would also 
recommend his later volume, Z>td Ftucht : aus einem serbischen Tagebuck 
1915 1926 (Munich, Langen, 1935), which describes with great 

literary skill and much sympathy and understanding the writer’s 
thrilling experiences during the great Serbian retreat across the Albanian 
Mountains, < ‘‘ 


In view of the dastardly, and at the same time stupid, campaign which 
is being waged in certain quarters for the abandonment of Czechoslovakia 
and Austria to the tender mercies of Nazi Germany, it is fortunately 
possible to commend most cordially to our readers two publications 
which, in succinct and moderate form, explain the main issues at stake. 
These are Watch Czechoslovakia, by Richard Freund (Nelson & Sons, 
2s. 6 d. net), and German and Czech: a Threat to European Peace, by 
Sheila Grant Duff (Gollancz, Ltd., is. net). The latter, which has a preface 
by Dr. Hugh Dalton, is the latest in a series of “ research pamphlets ” 
published by the New Fabian Research Bureau. Both give the very 
kind of information which the uninformed public requires on a key 
question of international policy. 
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CRIMEAN SONNETS 

By Adam Mickiewicz. 

Wer den Dichter will verstehen 

Muss in Dichters Lande gehen. 

Goethe. 

Dedicated by the author to his comrades on a trip through the 
Crimea. 

[The Crimean Sonnets of Mickiewicz, suggested to him by a trip 
with friends through the Crimea in 1825, are the first reflection 
in Polish literature of the taste for oriental scenes made popular 
in Europe by Byron and Moore. The following translations are 
by Dorothea Prall Radix, with the exception of the sixth 
sonnet, by Benjamin Collins Woodbury and G. R. Noyes, 
and of the seventh sonnet, by Doris Durst and G. R. Noyes. 
The notes, except as indicated, are by Mickiewicz.] 

I 

THE AKKERMAN STEPPES 

I sail a sea where waters never ran, 

My wagon like a boat with plunge and dip 
Cuts waves of green and floods of flowers, to slip 
Past rosy isles of wild cornelian. 

Night falls. No road or hill—My eyes must scan 
The stars by which the sailor guides his ship. 

That distant cloud, the Dneister’s gleaming strip; 

That star, the morning lamp of Akkerman. 
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We halt. How still! I hear the cranes that pass, 
So high the falcon cannot see. I hear 
The butterfly that rocks upon the grass. 

The slippery-breasted serpent where it crawls. 

So still it is, a voice might reach iny ear 
From Lithuania— Onward ! No one calls. 

II 

THE CALM OF THE SEA 

From the Heights oj Tarkankut 

The flag on the pavilion barely stirs; 

The water quivers gently in the sun, 

Like some young promised maiden dreaming on, 
Half waking of the joy that shall be hers. 

The sails upon the masts’ bare cylinders 
Are furled like banners where the war is done; 

The ship rocks, chained on waters halcyon, 

With idle sailors, laughing passengers. 

O sea, among thy happy creatures, deep 
Below, a polyp slumbers through the storm, 

Its long arms ever lifted, poised to dart. 

O thought, the hydra, memory, asleep 
Through evil days, in peace will lift its form 
And plunge its talons in thy quiet heart. 

III 

THE VOYAGE 

The sea grows thick with monsters and the noise 
Increases; now a sailor swiftly springs 
Aloft; a spider in his web, he clings, 

Hoping the snare will tremble. Ready, boys ! 

The wind ! Impatient while a curb destroys 
Its onward flight, the ship breaks loose; it swings 
It dips, it grasps the wind beneath its wings, 

Its neck cuts through the clouds with soaring poise. 

My soul roams chaos with the flying mast, 

My fancy swells as swell the curling sails, 
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I join the crowd’s instinctive, joyous cry; 

I fall upon the deck and hold it fast. 

It is my bosom drives us, not the gales. 

So fresh! I know what birds feel when they fly I 

IV , - 

1 i 

THE STORM 

The rudder breaks, the sails are ripped, the roar 
Of water mingles with the ominous sound 
Of pumps and panic voices; all around 
Tom ropes. The sun sets red, we hope no more— 

The tempest howls in triumph; from the shore 
Where wet cliffs rising tier on tier surround 
The ocean chaos, death advances, bound 
To carry ramparts broken long before. 

One man has swooned, one wrings his hands, one sinks 
Upon his friends, embracing them. Some say 
A prayer to death that it may pass them by. 

One traveller sits apart and sadly thinks: 

“ Happy the man who faints or who can pray 
Or has a friend to whom to say goodbye." 


V 

VIEW OF THE MOUNTAINS FROM THE STEPPES 
OF KOZLOV 

Pilgrim and Mirza 
Pilgrim 

Did Allah raise a wall of frozen foam ? 

Or for his angel hosts a cloud throne rear ? 

Or did the Divs 1 lift half a hemisphere 

To keep the caravan of stars at home ? 

The summit flames.® Stamboul a fiery dome ! 

1 In the ancient Persian mythology the Divs are malignant genii who 
once ruled on earth, but were later driven out by the angels. They now dwell 
at the end of the world, beyond Mount Kaf. 

* After sunset the peaks of Chatyr Dagh, owing to the rays reflected from 
them, for some time seem to be on fire. 


11 2 





When night spread out his cloak, did Allah here 

Hang up a lantern in the sky to steer 

The worlds that through the sea of nature roam ? 




Mina 

I know that region—There the winter sits, 

And streams and rivers drink from its cold bed. 
Where storm-steeds pause and curb their mania 
I've breathed the air which ev’n the eagle quits, 
And there with only stars above my head, 
Where thunders sleep, without their wild holla, 
There is Chatyr Dagh !• 

Pilgrim 

Ahl 


VI 

BAKHCHIS ARAY 4 

Those halls of the Girdys, still vast and great, 

Are galleries where desolation falls; 

Those varicoloured domes, those crumbling halls 
Where proud pashas upon rich divans sate: 

Retreats of love and palaces of state— 

Here now the locust leaps the serpent crawls. 

And bindweed Ruin writes, as on the walls 
The hand of doom once traced Belshazzar’s fate. 6 

Within, the marble fountain made to hold 
The harem waters, still unbroken stands. 

Which, shedding pearly tears, neath shattered panes. 

Cries: “ Where are ye, 0 Glory, Love, and Gold ? 

Ye should endure, while streams waste into sands. 

Oh shame, ye pass—the ageless spring remains! " . 

* The highest mountain of the range on the south coast of the Crimea. 
It can be seen for almost 150 miles in the form of a gigantic bluish cloud. 

4 In a valley surrounded on all sides by mountains lies the city of Bakh- 
chisaray, formerly the capital of the Giriys, the khans of Crimea. 

* “ In the same hour came forth fingers of a man’s hand, and wrote 
over against the candlestick upon the plaster of the wall of the king's palace: 
and the king saw the part of the hand that wrote.”—Daniel v. 5, 35-28. 
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How all have scattered from the mosque. The cry 
To prayers into the evening fades away* 

And ruby tinges the pale cheeks of day. 7i. 

The king of night is hastening home to lie 
Beside his love. The harem of the sky 
Glows soft with stars, eternal lamps that' play 
Upon a cloud that swanlike on the bay 
Of heaven sleeps, bright-stained with sunset dye 


Here shadows fall from minarets, and dark 
A cypress stands; the granite circling walls 
Like demons in the hall of Eblis 7 hide 
Beneath the canopy of night. . . . And hark ! 

The lightning wakes l Like mounted knights it falls 
And through the silent wastes the flashes ride. 


VIII 


THE GRAVE OF THE COUNTESS POTOCKA* 

In spring’s own country, where the gardens blow, 

You faded, tender rose! For hours now past, 

* From the corners of the mosques rise slender towers termed minarets. 
These are encircled half-way up by galleries from which the muezzins call 
the folk to prayer. This call is heard five times a day at stated hours, and 
the clear penetrating voice of the muezzins resounds pleasantly over the 
Mussulman cities, in which, owing to the lack of wheeled vehicles, a peculiar 
silence prevails. 

7 Eblis is the Lucifer of the Mohammedans. 

• Not far from the palace of the khans rises a tomb, built in the oriental 
style, with a round dome. The common folk of the Crimea relate that this 
monument was erected by Kerim-Girey to a slave girl whom he loved beyond 
measure. The girl is said to have been a Pole of the Potocki family. In 
his learned and beautifully written Travels in the Crimea Muravyev-Apostol 
maintains that this story is pure fiction and that the monument coven the 
remains of a Georgian woman. I do not know on what he bases his opinion, 
for the objection that the Tartars in the middle of the 18 th century could 
not easily bring home as slave girls members of the Potocki family, is not 
convincing. During the latest Cossack disorders in the Ukraine no small 
number of people were carried away from that country and sold to the 
neighbouring Tartars. In Poland there are numerous families of gentry named 
Potocki, so that the captive of whom the story tells need not have belonged 
to the famous line of the proprietors of Humafi, which was less exposed 
to Tartar raids and Cossack revolts. From the popular tradition concerning 
the tomb at Bakhchisaray the Russian poet, Alexander Pushkin, with a 
talent all his own, derived bis tale is verse, The Fountain of Bakhchisaray . 
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Like butterflies departing, on you cast 
The worms of memories to work you woe. 
Northward toward Poland stars in thousands glow; 
Why in that region are such myriads massed ? 

Did your bright glance, before it died at last. 

Light sparks along 'the path it loved to go ? 

O Polish maid! I die an exile too; 

Let some kind hand throw on me friendly mould I 
Here travellers gathering often talk of you 
And I shall hear the speech I knew of old. 

And he who sings your praise will also view 
My grave near by, and I shall be consoled. 


IX 

THE GRAVES OF THE HAREM* # 

Mirza to the Pilgrim 

From out love’s vineyard where the clusters hung 
Unripe, they plucked the grapes for Allah’s feast; 

Within the casket, time’s dark shell, the East 
Has caught these pearls from seas of joy too young. 

They lie forgotten. Like a standard flung 
O’er shadow hosts, the turban 10 guards these least, 

Last stones, where, when the Giaour had ceased 
His plundering, the carven names still clung. 

Roses of Eden, who at crystal springs. 

Leaf-sheltered, spent your little day of bloom 
Safe hid from unbelievers’ trespassings, 

A stranger’s glance now desecrates your tomb! 

But, O great prophet, pardon ! for he brings 
A heart that still can mourn for beauty’s doom. 

• In a luxuriant garden, amid mulberry trees and slender poplars, stand 
the white marble tombstones of the khans and sultans, their wives and 
kinsfolk. In two buildings near by coffins are heaped up in disorderly 
fashion : they were once lined with rich fabrics; today bare boards protrude 
from, the rags that remain on them. 

“ The Mussulmans place stone turbans over the graves of men and women, 
of differing forms for the two sexes. 
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X 

BAYDARYW 

1 loose my reins, 1 strike my horse a blow. 

And valleys, woods and cliffs beneath me gleam 
And vanish like the ripples of a stream, t| 

Till I grow drunken with the Whirling show. • 

And when my foaming steed at last must slow. 

When darkness shrouds each varicoloured beam, 

Still my parched eyes like broken mirrors seem 
To watch woods, cliffs and valleys reel and flow. 

Earth sleeps—not I. I leap into the sea : 

Dark swollen waves rush loudly to the shore; 

1 bend my brow, stretch out my arms before 
The chaos, and the waves break over me; 

Then like a boat caught where the rapids roar 
I sink into oblivion helplessly. 

XI 

ALUSHTA BY DAY 11 

The mountain shakes away its misty shawl. 

The gold-eared meadow breathes in early prayer; 

The forest bows and sprinkles from its hair 
Rubies and garnets, like the jewelled fall 
Of caliphs’ prayer-beads. 1 * Flowers cover all 
The plain, and butterflies, like flowers in air. 

Make diamond sickles bright as rainbow’s hair: 

Far off the locusts spread their winged pall. 

The barren headland gazes on the sea 
Where waters seethe and, driven back, return. 

Their uproar, heralding calamity, 

Has sparks like tigers’ eyes that glow and burn. 

And far out where the waves rock quietly 
Bathe fleets and flocks of swans in unconcern. 

11 A beautiful valley, through which runs the usual route to the southern 
shore of Crimea. 

11 One of the most luxuriant spots in the Crimea. Thither the northern 
winds never penetrate, and in November the traveller often seeks coolness 
beneath the shade of huge walnut trees, which are still green. 

11 When praying the Mussulmans use a rosary, which in the case of 
noted personages is made of precious stones. Pomegranate and mulberry 
trees, covered with gorgeous red fruit, are common along the whole south 
shore of the Crimea. [Granalowe drzewa, pomegranates; granaty, garnets. IV.] 
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XII 

ALUSHTA BY NIGHT 


The wind grows fresher, parching day is done; 

Just o’er Chatyr Dagh’s mighty shoulder gleams 
The lamp of worlds; it breaks in scarlet streams, 

And fades. The listening traveller looks upon 
The hills now darkling, valleys night has won. 

Where springs on beds of cornflower sing their dreams; 
The heart and not the ear is tuned, it seems, 

To song and scent of flowers in unison. 


Darkness and silence rock my drowsiness, 

A dazzling meteor wakes me with its light, 

A wave of gold that floods each far recess. 
Thou 'rt like an odalisque, O eastern night, 
Lulling with kisses; then, eyes flashing bright, 
Awaking me once more to a caress. 


XIII 

CHATYR DAGH 
Mirza 

The Mussulman salutes your foot with awe, 

Chatyr Dagh, the Crimea’s mast, high-set! 

O padishah 14 of mountains, minaret 

Of all the world ! From lowlands you withdraw 

To watch heaven's portals, fair without a flaw. 

Like Gabriel guarding Eden. 16 Dark as jet 
Your forest robe; in your cloud coronet 
Sit lightning-bolts, dread myrmidons of law. 

And whether sun shall scorch or shadow chill, 

The locust waste our land or giaour make raid, 

Chatyr Dagh, you, the motionless, the still— 

Beneath your feet, earth, men, and thunders laid— 

In mid-creation listen to God's will, 

Interpreting to worlds what He has said. 

M A title of the Sultan of Turkey. 

u 1 use the name Gabriel, since it is familiar to every reader; but the 
real guardian of the heavens according to the eastern mythology is 
(in the constellation Arc turns), one of the two large stars called es-semekein. 




A rich and lovely country wide unrolled, 

A fair face by me, skies where white clouds sail: 

Why does my heart forever still,bewail >t 

Far distant lands, more distant days of old ? 

Litwa! Your roaring forests sang more bold 
Than Salhir 1 ' maid, Baydary nightingale; 

I'd rather walk your marshes than this vale 
Of mulberries, and pineapples of gold. 

Here are new pleasures, and I am so far ! 

Why must I always sigh distractedly 
For her I loved when first my morning star 
Arose ? In that dear house I may not see, 

Where yet the tokens of her lover are, 

Does she still walk my ways and think of me ? 

XV 

THE ROAD ALONG THE PRECIPICE AT CHUFUT 

KALE” 

Mirza and Pilgrim 
Mirza 

Drop bridle, turn your face aside and pray! 

For in your horse's feet your brains must lie. 

Wise creature 1 Watch him measure with his eye 
The chasm, and, kneeling, cling where best he may 
And hang there ! u Do not look 1 As soon essay 
To search the well of Cairo and descry 
Its bottom. You have not been winged to fly. 

So do not point! Keep even your thoughts away! 

“ The river Salhir in Crimea rises at the base of Chatyr Dagh. 

17 A hamlet on a lofty crag: the houses that stand on the edge are like 
swallows* nests; the path leading up to the summit is steep and hangs over 
the precipice. In the hamlet the walls of the houses almost blend with the 
edges of the crag; when one looks out of a window, his gaze is lost in the 
measureless depths. 

u The Crimean horse, in making difficult and dangerous crossings, seems 
to possess a peculiar instinct of caution and security. Before it takes a step, 
holding its foot in the air, it searches for a stone and tests whether it can 
safely tread on it without falling. 
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For thoughts, like small crafts’ anchors that are cast 
In plumbless depths, will fall but never reach 
The ocean’s floor, and drag their ships to death. 

Pilgrim 

I have beheld it, Miraa—seen the vast 
Abyss, and what I saw my dying breath 
Shall tell. For it there is no living speech. 


XVI 

MOUNT KIKINEIS 
Mirza 

Look towards the precipice ! The isky below 
Is sea. The mountain-bird 19 of fabled size. 

Shot through with thunder, on that ocean lies. 

Its mastlike plumage spread to form a bow 
More huge than rainbow’s arc. An isle of snow 
On the blue fields of water,* 0 then it flies, 

A storm-cloud, dropping night from darkened skies. 

You see the ribbons on its forehead glow ? 

Those are the lightnings. Halt! For here a gap 
Yawns wide below; your horse’s leap must span 
The precipice. I’ll jump; stand firm to clap 
Your spurs on. Now look yonder. If you can. 

Make out a plume that gleams; it is my cap. 

If not, there is no pathway there for man. 

“ The mountain-bird, familiar from The Thousand and One Nights, is 
the simurg bird, famous in Persian mythology and repeatedly sung by eastern 
poets. “ It is huge as a mountain and powerful as a fortress,” Firdusi relates 
in the Shah Namah ; " it can carry away an elephant in its talons." Later 
he writes: " Seeing the knights, it [the simurg] broke away from the crag 
on which it dwelt and rushed through the air like a hurricane, casting a 
shadow on the armies of horsemen." See Hamer: Geschichte der RedekUnste 
Persiens (Vienna, 1818), p. 65. 

10 If one looks from the summit of a mountain that rises above the region 
of mists, at the clouds floating over the sea, they seem to lie on the water 
like great white islands. I have witnessed this peculiar phenomenon from 
Chatyr Dagh. 
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XVII 

THE RUINS OF THE CASTLE AT BALAKLAVA 11 

These castles heaped in shattered piles once graced 
And guarded you, Crimea, thankless land 1 
Today like giant skulls set high ^hey stand h 

And shelter reptiles, or men more debased. ' 

Upon that tower a coat of arms is traced. 

And letters. Here perhaps some firebrand, 

The scourge of armies, sleeps forgotten, and 
The grapevine holds him, like a worm, embraced. 

Here Greeks have chiselled Attic ornament, 

Italians cast the Mongols into chains, 

And pilgrims chanted slowly, Mecca bent: 

Today the black-winged vulture only reigns, 

As in a city, dead and pestilent, 

Where mourning banners flutter to the plains. 



XVIII 
AID AH 

I love to lean against Ajudah’s face 

And watch the frothing waves as on they pour, 

Dark ranks close pressed, then burst like snow and soar, 

A million silver rainbows arched in space. 

They strike the sands, they break and interlace; 

Like whales in battle that beset the shore. 

They seize the land and then retreat once more. 

Shells, pearls and corals scattered in their race. 

So with thy heart, young poet. Passion wages 
Its furious battle often in thee now, 

But after, when thou strik’st thine harp, its rages 
Sink and are lost in cold oblivion’s slough, 

And leave behind them songs from which the ages 
Will wreathe a deathless garland for thy brow. 

* l Over the bay of this name rise the ruins of a castle built long ago by 
Greeks who came from Miletus. On the same place the Genoese erected the 
fortress of Cembalo. 




A MAGYAR MISCELLANY ail)* 

Translated, in the original metres, by Watson Kirkconnell 
J6zsef EfrrvSs (1813-1871) 

FAREWELL 

Good-bye, my country, homeland of the brave 1 
' Good-bye, ye valleys, and ye mountains green! 

0 home that heaven to my childhood gave, 

Good-bye, for I must vanish from this scene. 

If I return, my country, may I see 
My people happy on your flowering lea 1 

Your mountains stretch not upward in the air 
As high as cold Helvetia’s snowy height; 

Provence’s song-fill’d fields may be more fair 
Than are your billowing prairies, wide and bright; 

But what are flowers, what are peaks to me ? 

I love the land of my nativity. 

God gives one treasure to each land in store; 

Each guards some great achievement in its halls : 

The Frenchman boasts about his Emperor, 

And Rome points proudly to her ancient walls; 

The crown of Hellas still the ages scorns, 

But yours, my country, is a crown of thorns. 

The sacred Field of Rakos silent stands : 

Ah, but the Magyar thence has long been gone ! 

Over our fathers’ footprints in its sands 
The night wind scatters its oblivion. 

Silent the spot; our hearts are wrung aghast; 

And one tear mourns the greatness that is past. 

And one tear speaks of Buda, on whose crest 
A sad memorial lingers in the gloom, 

A mouldering mass of ashlars that attest 

1 A selection of Hungarian poetry, translated by Professor Watson 
Kirkconnell, under the title " A Magyar Miscellany " was published in the 
Slavonic and East European Review Vol. IX No. 27, and in Vol. XVI, No. 47. 
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And Mohdcs stands there yet! Still higher grow; 

Over new furrows and the heroic dead, 

The heads of grain, within whose strength they flow! r 
Although the ancient carnage now is fled. 

No stone, no funeral barrow, marks the spot; 

But Mohdcs stands, its grief is ne'er forgot. 

Oblivion cannot touch it while the tide 
Of silver Danube meets the patriot’s view, 

So long as there is living by its side 
One child who to his country still is true. 

Past Buda, Mohdcs, Ndndor, it careers. 

Are you, perchance, great stream, my country’s tears ? 

My Hungary, I love you, mute and pale, 

I love you in your tears, so worn and sad. 

Deeply I love you in the widow’s veil 
In which your heavy bitterness is dad : 

Sweetly you smile, because, though Fate is grim. 

One hope still lingers on in spite of him. 

And now. Good-bye, perhaps for long indeed. 

Perhaps Good-bye forever, land of mine ! 

Far off, alas, your loved blue peaks recede; 

Your child is hurried forth by fate malign. 

If I return, my country, may I see 
My people happy on your flowering lea ! 

Gyula SArosy ( 1816 - 1861 ) 

MY BIRTHDAY 

While yet ’neath mother’s breast I lay 
A thousand hopes would fill her; 

Whenever of her babe she thought, 

A breath of joy would thrill her. 

A fruit of suffering I came, 

Alas, no one could warn me. . . . 

Had my poor mother understood, 

She never would have borne me 1 
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'Twas freezing when I came to earth; 

The cold it almost slew me; 

To save me, my dear mother’s love 
To her warm bosom drew me. 

The tear that trembled in her eye 

Was shed that hour to mourn me. . . 
Had my poor mother understood, 

She never would have borne me f 


The first thing in this world I saw 
Was not the earth, but rather 

A ruin darker than the dark. 

The grave of my own father. 

Into my eye and heart it came, 

An omen sad to scorn me. . . . 

Had my poor mother understood, 

She never would have borne me! 

But youth soon vanish’d; lost to me 
Was dreaming’s vain distraction; 

The dreams were stripp’d away, and left 
A man who yearn’d for action. 

Disaster came and clutch’d my soul. 

Its talons deep have tom me. . . . 

Had my poor mother understood, 

She never would have borne me ! 


My love was for my fatherland, 

I wore a wreath of flowers 
That shone on my devoted head 
Through all the dullest hours. 

Then blew disaster’s trumpet-call, 

Its clamours could not warn me. . . . 
Had my poor mother understood, 

She never would have borne me! 


Although my prison-door was low, 

No word of grief was spoken, 
Because I knew that though I stoop’d, 
My faith would not be broken. 
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Like some gladrosary of pearls. 

My loyal tears adorn me. ... . 

Had my poor mother understood. 

She never would have borne me i 

My glorious mother 1 Could you know 
What patience faith has taught me; 

Could you, my mother, only see 

The pride that honour brought me; 

If you but knew how I fulfil 
My duties among men- 

You would not think it suffering 
To bear me once again 1 


MihAly Tompa (1817-1868) 

THE MAPLE TREE 

In the hall of his fair castle, 

Sits an old grey king in power; 

And beside that old grey monarch 

Sit his three young, lovely daughters- 

Lilies in an old oak’s shadows. 

Hope is like the tender greensward 
That surrounds that ancient castle. 
Graceful are the elder daughters. 

Proud, like swans on tarns of crystal, 

While the blue-eyed youngest daughter 
Seems a sweet and budding lily. 

As when in the quiet twilight 
Fleecy cloudlets front the sunset, 

So her fair curls fell in clusters 
Round her brow and down her bosom, 

Oft upon that youthful beauty 

Rest the grey king’s thoughtful glances. . . 

Like a tranquil lake, his spirit 
Does not feel the gusts of passioa 
Rousing it in stormy billows; 

Nor do nightingales of rapture 
Warble there, nor doves of sadness 
Coo along its quiet margin. 
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From the tree of youthful visions, 
Hope's fair branches now have fallen; 
Yellow’d, in the lake have fallen, 
Yellow, float upon its mirror. 
Everything is calm and gentle 1 
Only swallows of remembrance 
Swiftly flit across its surface, 

Dipping wing-tips in its waters 
Till the calm lake gently quivers. 


So the grey one sits there musing. . . . 
In his graceful daughter’s beauty 
He beholds that charming angel 
Whom his youth had loved with ardour. 
Lo, across the quiet gloaming 
Speaks the bell from out the chapel. 
Starts to ring with words of silver. 

In the pensive cypress shadow. 

There that faithful wife is buried ! 

’Tis as if her soul were speaking 
In the small bell’s tones of silver. 

And the grey king’s musing spirit 
Truly understands the message. 


Came the moonlight and the sleep-time. 
Deep in dreams they ail did slumber, 
Ruddy maids and old grey monarch. 
And across the silver moonlight 
Came a shepherd lad’s low piping, 
Yearningly those tones came floating 
Through the moonlight in the orchard, 
Musingly a maiden listens, 

Listens to the tender music. 

And as if her love address’d her 
In the gentle flute, her spirit 
Truly understands the message. 


With the radiance of the sunrise 
Woke the grey king, full of trouble, 

For his night’s dreams had been restless: 
He had seen his crown dismantled, 
Stripp’d of all its gleaming jewels. 



For her night’s dreams bad been restless: 
She had visitedher mother, 

Sought the home where corpses slumber.. 
Woke the shepherd youth in sorrow. 

Fen: his night’s dreams had been restless: 
For his flock's most tender lambkin 
Two wild beasts had tom asunder. 

“ To the green hill's pleasant shoulders 
Go and search with little baskets, 

Go, my good, my kindly daughters t 
Your grey father yearns for berries. 

Sweet to smell and cool to savour. 

She who first returns from yonder, 

From the hill with heaping basket, 

She shall be my chosen daughter! 

She shall know my warm affection, 

She shall wear my crown hereafter, 

Rule o’er all my seven kingdoms. 

To the green lull's pleasant shoulders 
Go you forth, my own good daughters ! ” 
So the grey one spoke in yearning. 

And his daughters, with their baskets. 
Went to pick the fragrant berries. 

Sweet to smell and cool to savour. 

On the green hill’s pleasant shoulders. 

" Fill, fill up, my little basket I" 

Softly speaks the eldest princess- 

" That the crown of my grey father 
May not light upon another! " 

" Fill, fill up, my little basket!" 

Spoke the second sister likewise, 

" That my father’s seven kingdoms 
May not now enrich another I ” 

“ Fill, fill up, my little basket! ” 

Softly sighs the youngest daughter, 

“ That I ne’er may be rejected 
From the heart of my grey father. 

Fill, fill up, my little basket I ” 
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Lo, the fair girl's little basket 
Fill'd at once to overflowing. 

Seeing this, the older sisters 
Spoke within in jealous hatred: 

" Shall the crown of our grey father. 
Our grey father's seven kingdoms, 

Go to this, our little aster ? 

No, 'tis better she should perish I ” 

So the wicked sisters kill’d her, 

Shed her blood in ruthless hatred; 
There beside an ancient maple 
Deep they dug and hid her body, 
Shared her berries there between them, 
Tore her basket all to pieces. 


When they reach'd the shining castle. 
They address’d the old grey monarch : 
“ Oh, our father, grief afflicts us . . . 
Our good sister, your good daughter, 
Lost her pathway in the forest; 

There a savage beast assail’d her. 

Fell upon her without mercy.” 

And the grey king, in his sorrow, 
Foul'd his grieving head with ashes; 
Now his vision was accomplish’d, 

Lost his crown's most sparkling jewel. 
Since his little girl had left him, 

Pass’d to visit with her mother 
In the home where corpses slumber. 
Ne’er again to come and greet him. 


When once more the silver moonlight 
Rose upon the twilight orchard, 
Dreamily the youthful shepherd 
Lipp’d his flute and breathed upon it. 
All was mute. In vain he blew it. 
Dumb was now his pipe for ever. 

No sweet language can it utter. 

No one longer lives to listen. 

Sleeps the lovely blue-eyed maiden 
In the shadow of' the maple, 
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Slain and buried unlamented. 
Shepherd lad, the savage creatures 
Now have tom your lamb asunder! 


Up the green hill's pleasant shoulder. 

In the ancient maple’s shadow, 

Lo, upon the third night afier. 

Sprouted forth a tender sapling 
Where the fair girl had been buried. 

Up the green hill’s pleasant shoulder 
Sadly walk’d the youthful shepherd. 
With his flock beside him grazing. 

Then the lad cut off a whistle 
From that sprouted maple sapling, 

Put it to his lips and blew it. 

Heard it speak in sad complaining : 

-“ Blow, ah blow, my own beloved! 

I was once a happy princess, 

I who now am but a maple. 

But a little flute of maple." 

Then the youthful shepherd took it. 
Brought it to the old grey monarch. 


He upon his lips then laid it, 

Heard it speak in sad complaining : 

-“ Blow, ah blow, my dearest father I 

I was once a happy princess, 

I who now am but a maple. 

But a little flute of maple." 


Then the wicked sisters blew it, 

Thus upon their lips it murmur’d: 

-" Blow, ah blow, ye hags that kill’d me ! 

I was once a happy princess, 

1 who now am but a maple, 

But a little flute of maple.” 


Then their father cursed those daughters. 
Cursed the hags that slew their sister. 
Drove them forth to homeless exile, 
Nowhere can they find a shelter 
From their sister’s bloody phantom, 

From their father’s awful curses. 
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In the pensive cypress shadow. 

In the small bell's tones of silver 
Spoke the wife and vanish’d daughter 
In the quiet rays of twilight 
To the grey king sunk in mourning. 
Thither not long since he wander'd 

To the pensive cypress shadow- 

There to visit with his loved ones. 

And returns no more for ever. 


SAndor Petofi (1823-1849) 

OLD AUNT LOTTIE 

Aunt Lottie ever on the threshold stoops ; 

She cannot stand; for very age she droops; 

With nose bespectacled, her head is bow'd. 

And she is sewing—possibly her shroud. 

Alas, Aunt Lottie, how the years have fled 

Since he that call’d you " Sweetheart ’’ has been dead ! 

The pleats that once adorn’d her dresses' grace 
Are now the wrinkles of her aged face ; 

Today her dresses hang as limp and wan 
As if a pitch-fork had but tossed them on. 

Alas, Aunt Lottie, how the years have fled 

Since he that call’d you " Sweetheart" has been dead 1 

Her hair is winter—frosty does it show— 

White as bleach'd linen or the driven snow; 

High on her head is its dishevell’d mop 
Like a stork's nest upon a chimney-top. 

Alas, Aunt Lottie, how the years have fled 

Since he that call’d you *' Sweetheart " has been dead l 

Her eye turns dimly inward, half-expired, 

As if of its old birthplace it had tired, 

And flickers sadly there within the gloom 
Like an old lantern in a sunken tomb. 

Alas, Aunt Lottie, how the years have fled 

Since he that call’d you “ Sweetheart ” has been dead ! 
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Her che^t is flat, a barren quiet plain, 

As if, beneath, no heart could now remain. 

The heart is there, bat almost motionless: 

And rarely does the pulse its beat express. 

Alas, Aunt Lottie, how the years have fled 

Since he that call’d you " Sweetheart ” has been dead t 

Youth's a wild boy, that prodigally stands 
And scatters fairest gifts with both his hands; 

But conies its father, miserly old age, 

And takes back all that lavish’d heritage. 

Alas, Aunt Lottie, how the years have fled 

Since he that call’d you “ Sweetheart ” has been dead! 

THE NIXIE 

Translated from the Russian of Alexander Pushkin by Oliver 

Elton 

A monk of old, who sought salvation 
In prayer, toil, fasting, so to make 
His soul by much austere probation, 

Fled to a coppice by a lake. 

This ancient had already riven 
Himself a grave, with humble spade. 

And only asked the saints in heaven 
For death, desired and long delayed. 

One summer day, as this devoted 
Recluse, by his low hovel-door, 

Was praying unto God, he noted 
The copse grow darker than before. 

The lake lies all a-steam and hazy, 

And deep in cloud, across the sky 
There rolls a ruddy moon and lazy. 

He scans the waters flowing by: 

He scans them powerless, horror-stricken. 

Scarce knowing what he feels—and sees 
The waves boil suddenly, and quicken, 

And suddenly subside in peace. 

And then, like evening shadows, lightly, 
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Like early snows upon the hill, 

A woman, naked, rises whitely. 

And on the shore sits, mute and still. 

On that old monk she gazed, while s hakin g 
And combing out her dripping hair. 

The holy man, with terror quaking, 

Eyed her, and knew tliat she was fair. 

Her hand was beckoning and calling. 

And one swift nod the signal gave; 

Then, like a sudden meteor falling, 

She hid beneath the sleepy wave. 

All night the hermit, old and surly, 

Slept not; all day, no prayer he made; 

The wondrous maiden, late and early. 

Haunted his spirit like a shade. 

Once more the moon, through clouds obscuring, 
Rides, and the oaken copse grows dim; 

Once more the maiden, pale, alluring, 

Sits on the wave, and watches him. 

She looks, she gives a nod, and blowing 
A mocking kiss, too far away— 

Weeps, or with childish laughter crowing. 

She splashes in the wave, at play. 

Then wailing tenderly, and crying 
" Come to me, monk! come, come to me! " 

She sinks, through the clear waters flying, 

And all is silent utterly. 

On the third day, by passion harried, 

The hermit by that magic shore 

Long for the lovely maiden tarried. 

The shadows filled the copse once more . . . * 

The mists of night by dawn were banisht; 

Where was the monk ?—the children peered, 

But only saw—all else had vanisht— 

Float on the waves—a grizzled beard. 



STARS 

Translated from the Russian of A. Fet by Maud F. Jerrold 

I stood a long time motionless, 

Intent the distant stars to' see. . 

And then a kind of link was formed 
It seemed betwixt the stars and me. 

I thought . . . but know not what I thought, 

I listened to a mystic strain, 

The twinkling stars shone softly down- 

And I have loved the stars since then. 


THE PIT 

Translated from the Russian of I VAN Nikitin 
by Maud F. Jerrold 

Deep drove the spade that dug the pit . . . 
A lonely life by joy unlit, 

A patient life, no hope in sight. 

And silent like an autumn night. 

Bitterly my poor life went by 
Only like some steppe-fire to die. 

What matter ? Sleep, harsh destiny ! 

The pine-lid will close over thee. 

And the damp earth on that will press 
And there will be one man the less; 

And none will feel his loss, nor one 
Remember him when be is gone. 

Carelessly now the passer-by 
Paces the churchyard; in the sky 
The bird soars free, and sings up there 
A song that silvers all the air. 

Deep is the calm . . . Life's question o'er. 
Nor song nor tears are needed more 1 
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EAGLETS 

Translated from the Polish of K. Tetmayer by H. E. Kennedy 

and Z. Uminska 

There was a peasant from Poronin whose name was Kuba Kopiftski. 
Folk said of him that he never needed rain, save perhaps in winter. 
And the truth was that no one knew which he had more of: fields 
through which water flowed, or water that flowed through the fields. 

" Kuba is terribly bold in a flood," said the peasants, “ for, you 
know, water won't harm its like." If the rain poured, they said: 
" Kuba’s holding is growing.” When he drove with his plough to 
bis fields, they joked: " Take care you don’t get on to a piece of 
ground, or you'll spoil your plough."—" Kuba’s going to plough the 
water; the trouts will grow! ” Again, if he went with his rake, 
they said: " Nobody ever knew a man catch salmon with a rake.” 
Or, maybe, Kuba is walking along with a hoe: “ Hey, Kuba’s going 
for gourds. The graylings will have a place to winter in ! " He is 
driving in his cart: " Hey, mind it doesn’t drip out I Better take 
a pail 1 ” And other sayings of the kind. 

They called him " Watery Kuba." 

The folk’s jibes angered and pained Kuba. But folk are folk: 
they’re just like dogs. A shepherd’s dog, or one from the country, 
gets in among the fat town curs : " On with you ! At him the whole 
of you! " Not one will defend him; he's lucky if one single dog 
doesn’t join in the scrum. And even that not from kindheartedness, 
but because it is lazy or old. 

It pained Kuba and angered him, and poverty gnawed him too; 
and besides, when his daughters grew up like poplars, Roza, Ulka 
and Vikta, neither was there anything to put in their mouths nor was 
there the wherewithal to cover them like human beings. Their 
mother hadn't that grief and shame to bear, for she had died when 
the last of them, Vikta, was bom. They were brought up no one 
knows how. Ulka was only two years old at the time, and Roza 
three. They grew up on goat’s milk—when they got it! More 
often it was water. 

But race is race. The Kopifiskis were fellows like beech-trees, 
and so were the Capkulas, from whom Kopiiiski had taken his wife. 
Women like barnyard gates ! If one of the Capkula wenches stood 
in a doorway, no good trying to get through! Even if you bent 
your head under her arm, you couldn't squeeze past her thigh. 
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their skirts skipped; the young men said, from 
fuflness of life; the old men said, from fullness of flanks. 

They (ranched nails with their teeth, and a farm-hand would 
have to be strong indeed if they couldn't throw him in a wrestling- 
bout. It is true that in wrestling a man always gets softer and a 
woman harder. But lifting weights, when it came to putting 
sheaves oh a cart or pitching them into the bam, then it was evident. 
They were strong, the Capkula women! 

And adroit and handsome—moulded to be wives. But who 
would take a poor girl to wife ? Only a fool or a very beggar, who 
could hope for no other. " When two beggars meet one day, common 
sense can keep away I " is the saying. 

KopiAski’s wenches were real Capkulas: strong, diligent, handy 
and good-looking. But for their fortune they had only a little bit of 
stony ground; no woodland, about an acre and a half of field, and 
that worth nothing. Buildings, God have mercy 1 Water as much 
as you want; two shifts each, two skirts each, one cloak and one 
kerchief apiece, and their mother's sheepskin coat between them. 
In winter only one of them could go out. Would anyone 
wenches like that ? 

And so they went nowhere, neither to any wedding nor to amuse 
themselves at anyone’s cottage. They had nothing to go in. 

"It’s always merry at Watery Kuba’s," people joked; "the 
girls don’t need to run about places. They trot around enough at 
home, when it's cold, and their empty bellies play them a tune I " 

So nobody asked them out. Who is pleased to see a beggar? 
A beggar’s a beggar 1 Folk often called “ Beggar’s daughters I ” 
after them. The girls cried. 


Kuba lived near the river, on the bank, in a waste place. There 
was no. house to be seen anywhere round. Forest—but someone 
else’s—fanners’. The Dorulas, the Chowaniec family, the Galicas, 
the Paras—those were rich lords! More than one of them kept 
over twelve cows, fifty sheep or so, three or four horses. KopiAski 
had no cow; one goat 1 In summer the wenches lived on mush¬ 
rooms, or on berries that they gathered at the foot of the big 
mountains. But in winter and spring—Heaven help them!—for 
two or three days they would put nothing in their mouths but a scrap 
of flour mixed with water. Once, when Ulka stole a bit of oat-cake 
from the Chowaniec homestead, there was a regular festival. 

They grew up on air and water, wild as firs in the forest. For 
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months at a stretch they never saw a human being. Though Rosa 
was twenty, Ulka nineteen, and Vikta seventeen, no lad had courted 
them. They were thin, wretched-looking, ill-clothed and pad, though 
handsome enough. Roza had black hair and black eyes, like sparks. 
Ulka and Vikta had light hair and grey eyes, like sparks too. They 
were slender, well built, but there was no flesh on them. It had 
nothing to grow on. Nobody set greedy eyes on them either. 

At last Kuba had enough of all that misery, and of being laughed 
at too: “ Watery Kuba, watery Kuba. ... A curse on them! " 

One day in autumn, when everyone had driven in his cattle from 
the mountain pastures, Kuba said to his daughters: " Have you 
eaten anything today ? " 

“ Bilberries,” they answered. 

" Are you hungry ? " 

” We are." 

Kuba was silent a while. 

" Would you be sorry to leave this hut ? ” he asked. 

"Why?" 

“ What if we went away from it, somewhere? ” 

"Where?" 

" Somewhere out in the world.” 

" What for?" 

" To get bread.” 

" But where can we go ? " 

Kuba fell silent again. 

" Wenches," says he after a while. 

"Yes?" 


" Take whatever there is in the chest, and something besides. 
Some rags or bits of linen. Make bundles.” 

" Where are we going ? ” 

“ Somewhere—far away.” 

They collected whatever there was. 

“ Dad," said Vikta, “ let’s take that little picture mother left 
behind her." 

And she took down a little picture of Saint Genevieve from above 
the bedding. 

" Take it,” said Kuba. 

" And I'U take a hatchet with me,” says Roza. 

" And I the goat,” says Ulka. 

" Where shall we go to ? " 

" You just come dong.” 

They went out. Kuba shut the door of the hut and put a stone 
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against it. He looked at it, sighed, spat, waved his hand in farewell 
as who would say: “ Let it be as it must be.” 

" Let’s be going," he said. 

The wenches followed him, straight along the bank, beyond the 
river, into the fields. Through Pardalowka farm, thence into the 
forest, to the foot of the hills, and beyond that into the Tatra 
mountains. They passed through the White Water Valley, above 
the forest, beyond the Green Lake, to the Iron Gates. It was 
morning; they were terribly hungry. There had been nothing to 
take with them from home. They had only plucked bilberries by 
the way. 

" Dad, we can’t go any further without eating,” says Vikta. 

" What have I to give you ? ” asked her father. 

" Where shall we go to, dad ? Up there among the rocks ? " says 
Ulka. 

"Well?" 

“ But there aren’t even bilberries," says Roza. 

" There aren’t.” 

They fell silent. 

The goat grazed on the grass. It was chewing its cud. 

Roza got up from the ground, took the hatchet, and went towards 
it. Bang on its head with the back of the hatchet. 

The goat fell without a sound. 

Roza cut its throat with the sharp end of the hatchet. 

“ Dad, light a fire! ” says she. 

" You’ve killed my goat,” cried Ulka. 

" Anyhow, she couldn’t have got up there,” answered Roza, and 
pointed to the peaks. 

" I shall miss her,” says Vikta. 

" The goat was mine,” says Ulka. 

" Just as much mine as yours,” replies Roza. 

" But I brought her from home ! ” 

“ It was ours—we all owned her.” 

" But I brought her 1" 

“ And I killed her 1 ” 

Silence fell. It was terribly wild, that cry of Roza’s ! 

“ Wouldn’t you like to eat her as soon as father lights the fire ? ” 
said Roza after a moment, and began to skin the goat. 

Ulka compressed her lips, and Vikta began to cry. 

" Roza did well,” said Kuba, who meanwhile had been gathering 
brushwood for a fire. " I should have killed her myself. She would 
never have got up there, and there’s nothing to eat.” 
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Shall we go up those peaks ? " 

“ That’s right.” 

“ What's beyond? " 

" Hungary, Liptov.” 

" And when we get there ? " 

" We shall look about.” 

” Are we going to work ? Into service ? " 

" I didn’t bring you up for that." 

They skinned the goat. Of what they roasted they ate a part, 
and the rest they took with them. For the first time the giris 
tasted meat. 

" Did you like that bit ? ” asked Roza of Ulka. 

Ulka compressed her lips, and Vikta said: 

" Oh, she won’t bleat any more for us. Eat her I did, and I still 
shall; but I’m sorry for her." 

“ Hey, child," said Watery Kuba, " if a man was to be sorry for 
everything that isn’t the way it should be, he’d soon weep a whole 
flood! " 

He sighed, then spat and went forward. 

From among the rocks they went into undergrowth, out from the 
undergrowth on to the rocks. They were to go along the ridges, 
above the chasms dose under Litworowa Peak; and it felt every 
minute as if the stones would slip away under their feet. 

" Dad,” cried Vikta, " I shall fall, I tell you ! ” 

" Don’t look down beneath you 1 ” 

" Oh, what a drop it is down there ! " said Roza, and she looked 
down. 

" Our finger-ends will be worn nice and raw! " cried Ulka. 
"Hold on! Hold on!" warned Watery Kuba; “for if you 
plumped down there, you’d be ground to powder.” 

" I feel as if I had no legs already,” cried Vikta. “ As if I was 
flying in the air." 

" There below you is Death. Don't look down! ” 

" Hey! Oh, how it flies! ” said Roza, knocking a stone loose 
with her foot. 

" How it clatters! ” 

“ It’s broken into bits.” 

" What a shower of earth went after it! " 

" How it roars 1 ” 

“ How it rumbles! ” 

" Tu-r-r-r!" 

" Look, look, water ! ” 



. “ How it shines!" 

" How much sun there is on it! ” 

, "Dad! Do you see? A lake!” 

** I see I" 

" Look there, down below! ” » 

" You wouldn't fly down there alive I ” 

" It shines black and glitters l " 

" Gusts of wind come from it.” 

“ Not from the lake, from the rocky peaks.” 

“ Dad I Do you see ? Chamois I ” 

"Where?” 

“ There 1 Over there ! Look up there 1 There on that little 
ridge! That tiny green spot 1 ” 

" I see ! " 

“ Where from ? Where are they ? ” 

" Eeee-heo! . . .” 

“I seel" 

“ I see too I Right enough 1 Behind me too I ” 

" Eeee-heo! ” 

" See how the gravel flies like dust! One, two, three, four I ” 

“ Five, six, eight, eleven ! ” 

" Eh—about fifteen I ” 

" Or more 1 ” 

" No, thirteen ! ” 

" Eh, we’ve counted more than that! ” 

" One-and-twenty 1 ” declared Watery Kuba. 

“ Look, look, one-and-twenty l ” 

" They’ve disappeared among the crags.” 

" There were never so many of them ! ” 

" So be it 1 God bless 'em! ” said Watery Kuba. 

From the narrow ridges to the wider ones, on to the dry path of a 
torrent, over rubble, over broken pieces of rock, they moved towards 
the topmost ridge. 

" Here, anyhow, one doesn’t get giddy," said Vikta. 

" Just now it seemed you couldn’t help slipping down,” said Ulka. 
" Wings would have come in useful," says Roza. 

" Climbing a fir is nothing to that 1 ” 

” Or a pine I ” 

" You’d have to put a hundred firs one on top of the other.” 
“ A thousand I ” 

" Maybe a hundred thousand! ” 
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They cam e out on to the topmost ridge. 

" Dad 1 Christ’s wounds! Am I dreaming ? " cried Roza. 

" Iiptov,” 

“ What ? That there ? That white thing ?' ’ 

'* Towns, countries 1" 

" How many fields there are I ” 

“ How bright it is 1 ” 

" The sun never shines so brightly in our parts I ” 

" How many plains there are I ” 

" On the left hand Spif; on the right Orava.” 

" What woods I " 

“ And there? ” 

" Mountains ?" 

" The low Tatra." 

“ Higher than ours ? " 

“ Lower.” 

" What a world 1’’ 

" You’d never think that such a thing could be! ” 

** Hey, it’s big, too ! ” 

" Whichever way you look ! ” 

" It’s beautiful too ! ” 

“ Hey, Lord God! ” 

" So it is, beautiful I ’’ 

*' Gay I ” 

“ So that it gives one joy I ” 

“ Shall we go there ? Down there ? ” 

" We shall see.” 

" Eeee-heh-heo . . .” 

“ One’s voice fails.” 

“ A dreadful waste is round us.” 

” Only those rocky peaks above us! ” 

" Like churches 1 ” 

" Can we only go that way ? ” 

" No. There are more little crests like this on the Polish Ridge.” 

* * * * 

They ate some more of the goat. 

Water Kuba knew of the Baty46w Valley and of a mountain-shed 
in it, for there in his youth, through one summer, he had shepherded 
the sheep of a Liptov mountain farmer, long ago. He turned from 
beneath the Iron Gates, beyond the Batyzdw Peak, tending down¬ 
wards towards the Koficzysta Mountain, above the Little Pond that 
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is there. He crossed the ridge. They crept downwards on the face 
of the rock wall. The sun would soon be sinking. The whole 
Liptov Valley began to be flooded as if with gilded violets, shed by 
the sun. Thickly. 

Kuba found the mountain-hut; it was not far from the lake. 

" Shall we pass the night here, dad? ” 

*' That’s it.” 

" And shall we go further to-morrow ? " 

, " We shall see.” 

• * * * 

For a day and a night Watery Kuba and his wenches rested. 
Already the goat-meat was coming to an end. After the second 
night, in the morning there was a panic in the village of Batyiowce. 
From the cattle that were grazing close under the Tatra mountains, 
an ox was missing. And panic began to spread through the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Once it was a pedlar that some thing attacked in the 
wood, killed and robbed; other times some thing stole into the 
village or the little town and took what it could lay hands on. Cows, 
oxen, sheep began to be missing from the flocks and herds. 

Who? What? 

Robbers from beyond the mountains would fall upon the country¬ 
side, rob an inn or a manor-house, or steal a bullock, and then run 
away to where they had come from; but this place was always the 
same. Where ? 

It had already begun to get cold, and it stayed cold. Plunder 
and murder dropped down as if the rocky peaks cast them out from 
themselves and swallowed them up again. The neighbourhood had 
to tremble—Batyzowce, Gerlachowce, Mi^guszowce, Poprad, Slaw- 
k6w, Czorba. 

Meanwhile, Watery Kuba's wenches got fatter. They dressed 
themselves in new shifts and skirts, and in the mountain-shed there 
was a hiding-place among the rocks, specially fashioned, and in it 
copper, silver, gold and corals. 

” Already we could buy some kind of a mountain-holding," said 
Watery Kuba, hairy, black from smoke, lying by the fire among his 
three wenches. Their hatchets were by them, their knives, even 
stolen pistols. 

From time to time folk met on the roads an old, grey peasant 
and three ragged, barefooted wenches. 

" Where do you come from ? " 

" From beyond the Tatra.” 
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• " Where are you going to? ” ■ ' '.; <i 

" Poverty drives us.” 

" Are you looking for work ? " 

ii »» 

Nobody guessed. The hatchets were short, hidden under their 
capes; the pistols beneath their shifts. They had spied out well 
where there was something to be stolen, where a merchant or inn¬ 
keeper lived, and where cattle were kept I If they couldn't steal 
without killing, they killed. They raided unexpectedly at night, 
none knew whence: they disappeared in the night like phantoms. 
Only terror remained. 

Kuba used to lie beside the fire at night. He would wrap himself 
up in capes and in his sheepskin coat, and think. The wenches slept 
soundly, but he, being old, already found it hard to doze off. So 
he thought about the future. This was all very well for a time. 
First of all, winter would soon be on them—snow already fell from 
time to time—and then nobody could hold out in a shed in the 
mountains. Besides, people were bound to discover who was doing 
the robbing. An old, grey peasant and three women—all right, but 
even that would raise suspicion. There were repeated robberies, 
and three or four murders. A certain amount of property had 
already been got together. They would have to return to their hut. 
They would winter there, and in the spring they would pretend to 
go and look for work; but really they would go and buy a bit of 
ground somewhere and return no more. They would go off beyond 
Novy Targ, beyond Obidowa mountain. The wenches would get 
married; they were fat, red-faced, and had gained flesh in a wax .hat 
was pleasant to look at. Watery Kuba would be landed luiba. 
How fate, by God's will, had changed ! 

And the wenches lived as if on fire. They had learned to run 
about the crags like goats, through the forest like wolves. The 
mountain wind had burned their faces, the blood had flamed up 
beneath their dark skins, its glow heated them. Their first robbery 
went smoothly, and their first attack on the high road also suc ceeded . 
And a rage for theft, or even for killing, possessed Roza. Looking 
from the top of the crags at the towns and villages, after they had 
been sitting still for a few days, she couldn’t keep quiet. 

It was she, not the old father, who was leader in the raids. She 
went first, her hatchet under her cape, her pistol in her shift. She 
got weapons. She robbed a grocer's shop in Poprad, where weapons 
also were sold. She slid in by the window alone at night, bending 
the bars with her axe enough to let her in. If anyone had heard or 
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sett bar she would have been done fori Her father and sisters 
waited round the corner of the opposite house, ready either to fight 
or to ran. If they could not defend themselves, it was better that 
one head, though it was their daughter's and sister's, should be 
sacrificed, than that their’s should fall. Their hearts beat hard in 
their breasts. That was the most daring robbery of alL ' 

“ Weren't you afraid they would get you? ” asked Vikta. 

" Huh ! It never even came into my mind. If I'd been afraid, 
I shouldn’t have gone in.’’ 

In the valley near the lake, in the forest during a raid, she seemed 
to grow. When she walked about among people, she bent and 
shrank together and only looked half her size. She was afraid of 
people; she couldn’t bear them. 

“ I could bite them when I walk among them,” she said; " my 
jaws ache to do it.” 

Ulka stole the best. She always brought back the most plunder, 
especially money. Nothing escaped her eyes, she passed nothing by. 
" Ulka has light in her finger-tips," said her sisters, laughing at her; 
for however dark it was in shop or alcove, she always found what was 
needed. 

She was the housekeeper in the mountain-shed. She cooked, 
she hid the plunder in its hiding-place so that it wouldn’t get wet, 
she washed, she made the fire. When she had done her work, she 
lay down and slept. 

Vikta, the youngest, went about with the others, for she was 
afraid.to stay alone in the mountains; but she was not much use. 
She ^riried up into the mountains what her father and sister gave 
her to carry, but she was not able to steal much herself. While old 
Kopifiski lay beside the fire, smoking a pipe, and made plans for the 
future, Roza sharpened knives on a whetstone or dried powder, 
and Ulka washed shifts or counted her money. This she was never 
tired of doing, putting it in heaps so as to count better. Vikta 
looked for chamois, for marmots; for the big grey birds that walked 
about among the stones near the lake, chirping and chattering, or 
the smaller birds that flew about among the rocks. She would have 
liked to sing, but her father had forbidden her to sing loudly lest 
anyone should hear, though the fierce wilderness spread round them. 
So she would hum softly whatever came into her head, and whistle 
softly too : “ Eeee hey-heo ! . . .” She would have been very glad 
to have sheep and to graze them on the mountain pastures. She 
was the prettiest of the sisters, but the most delicate and the weakest. 

And all would have gone well. But it happened that they made 

L L 
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a raid into the valley, near the villages, is fine weather. Then enow 
feu and they left tracks. . ' 

The people set oat to follow the tracks, but a terrible wind-storm 
rose. It broke down the trees, and they returned. Only one bold 
hunter, a man from Stawk6w, decided to go on, the more so as the 
tracks made him wonder. There was one track of a man, but the 
others were small, women's. A man and three women. By Saint 
Martin! What could it mean ? Women had become robbers? . . . 
He knew nothing of the whereabouts of Kopinski and his daughters, 
but he understood that the wind-storm must have halted them too. 
He took his musket and his hatchet, and set out after them. 

Though the wind flung snow in his face he never lost the track. 
He kept on going as if after boar or bear. But those who fled 
never paused on their way. They went up higher and higher into 
the mountains; and they were clever, for they scattered amid the 
young trees, each going separately. 

" The snow might betray us,” said Watery Kuba. “ We shall 
just take everything carefully from the hiding-place and run away 
to where we came from.” 

It worried him, how to cross the snow. There was no question 
of going the way they had come, by Litworowa Peak. Only a bird 
could use that way. He knew of a pass beyond Garluch which was 
easier. But they would have to go round the summit, downwards 
above the Big Valley. Their pursuers would meet them if they 
were following. The hunt had scattered—it might all end badly. 

” We shall fight,” says Roza. 

They spread out among the young trees. They were to meet 
near the shed. They would not stay afterwards. Come what might, 
they would go on that night. If possible, towards the Big Valley; 
if not, then cautiously downwards towards the woods and through 
them, close under the Tatra, somewhere towards the lower ridges; 
towards the Orava Range, towards Krzywan. The pursuers wouldn't 
hunt at night. Only they mustn't get lost in the “woods! But 
here old Kuba counted on Roza. She could manage everywhere. 
Thus he quieted himself. 

As for Roza, she could even stand up against three men herself. 
Two she would settle with pistols, the third with her hatchet. 

But they too might have weapons. 

Let them! 

” I don't care about their weapons, only about mine.” 










Meanwhile the huntsman from Siawk6w chosethe man's track 
and followed it. He came out on a rocky, flat place near the lake, 
on the shore where he could be seen from die hut above. Kopifiski 
and his daughters caught sight of him. They looked to see if others 
woe coining. They had resolved to defend their gains to the death. 
Were they to lose what they had won In the sweat of thlSr r brows? 
Wearing to the blood their bands and feet, living among the rocks, 
roofless so long, like wild beasts risking so many times capture or 
even death, enduring so many rain-storms, and winds, and such cold ? 
Were they to have endured all that, only to let someone take away 
their hard-earned booty, carry off their sweat-won gains? Did 
ever highland fanner or fleld-labourer, rich Galica or Chowaniec or 
Para, drip with sweat as they did; toil so hard, carry such loads, 
get so tired ? Even Vikta gripped her pistol in her hand, though 
until now she had been airaid of it. 

But no one else appeared near the lake, and the man who had 
come, evidently very tired, looking around and seeing nothing, 
settled down by a great rock, leaned his back against it, sat there 
and looked about him. Then he smoked his pipe till he fell asleep. 
They could see it all. 

Then Roza and Ulka stole towards him with their knives. He 
slept on soundly. 

“ Kill him 1 ” whispered Roza. 

" No, bind him! He'll tell us whether they're pursuing us.” 

" Ah, you're right! But what shall we bind him with ? ’’ 

" Our petticoats.” 

They took off their outer petticoats and twisted them up. 

“ We'll put a knife to his throat, and you tie him up.” said Roza. 

Under the knife’s point the huntsman awoke, but he didn’t 
quiver. He only opened his eyes. He felt the point of the knife 
on his skin, over the wind-pipe. Ulka was binding his hands behind 
him with the pettiqoats. 

" You're devils ? ” said he, when Roza took the knife off his skin. 

" Devils we are l Come along! ” 

" I’ll get away 1 ” 

“ Try 1 ’* 

And Roza put the knife to his throat again.* 

" Come along I ” 

The wenches took him to the shed. 

He was amazed. 

An old peasant stood before him, bushy as a forest, black as a 
turf-bog. Only his hair shone white, like grey moss on a fir. Near 
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him stood a wench, young, scarcely full-grown, with a pistol in her 
hand. Close by were the two she-devils, young, comely and full- 
grown ; like lime-trees. They had bound him with their petticoats 
during his sleep and were leading him. They were living in the died, 
he saw. There were even some household utensils. He was terribly 
amazed. 

Old Kuba thought: " Pretend to him that it was not they who 
did the robbing ? What's the good ? He wouldn't believe it, and 
in any case he shan't get away alive." 

" Are they pursuing us? " he asked. 

" Tell the truth," said Roza, touching the huntsman's face with 
the knife. 

" They've stopped. The wind turned them back." 

" All right 1 What did you bind him with ? Your petticoats ? ” 

“ Just so." 

" Right. It must be done better." 

They bound the huntsman’s arms and legs with a rope. They 
tied up his mouth so that he couldn’t shout. 

Old Kuba thought: " Either kill him at once, or make him carry 
the booty as far as possible and then kill him.” He decided on this. 

It began to get dark, and nobody was coming up. In the night 
nobody would come over the fresh, slippery, soft snow. Besides, 
the wind must have blown away the footprints, not leaving a trace. 
A thick, gloomy mist had come over from the north, from beyond the 
peaks. 

It seemed to Watery Kuba that it would be safer to cross over 
beyond Garluch Peak, towards Podhale, than to go downwards 
towards Liptov, to the lower ridges. But he couldn’t remember 
which way to cross over under the Garluch crags so as not to come 
upon a precipice. 

" Watch him here," he said, “ and I'll run and look for the way 
to get through. If it isn’t too dark, we'll go by night; if it's very 
dark, at daybreak. The worst of it is that mists are drawing in.” 

“ Take care the mists don’t surprise you somewhere, dad! " 

" I’U put stones down to show the way. A man soon gets” stupid 
in the mist. That he does." 

" Get back soon." 

“ I'll only just look round. Watch that man ! " 

" We’U keep an eye on him, all right 1 Run, dad, as fast as you 
can 1" 

" Right 1 " 

He went off. 
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The wenches stuffed themselves with food. Vikta unbound the 
huntsman's mouth and gave him some too. He was a bold man; 
he began to joke. He made fun of himself for letting wenches 
take him. 

" What will you do with me ? ” he asked. 

" We shall untie your legs and you will help us to carry^e goods 
we have gathered. Then we shall kill you. Dad said 'twas to be so.” 

“ Oh, come now, you won't kill me.'* 

" You'd betray us 1" 

" I won't. I swear it! *' 

" As dad decides it shall be.” 

* * * * 

The mist was coming up thickly, ever more thickly. And evening 
began to draw near. They kept going out to look, one after 
the other; the old man did not return. They waited—night came. 

They piled up wood for the fire and lit it, for they were certain 
that none pursued them, and in such a mist neither fire nor smoke 
could be seen. 

They saw to the ropes that bound the huntsman, and lay down 
round the fire to sleep with the man between them. They had 
bound his mouth; so their father had ordered. 

When Roza awoke there was no mist, the night was clear. The 
crags loomed dark above the lake, the lake was like an abyss. The 
moon gleamed from the sky; it was a half-moon. Silence. 

Roza raised her head and looked. The huntsman, as before, 
lay with one side to the fire, on the other side was Ulka, at his feet, 
Vikta. Roza was near his head. It looked to her as if Ulka was 
pretending to sleep and Vikta had bent her head when Roza raised 
hers. Both sisters seemed to her to be horribly near to the hunts¬ 
man—nearer than when they lay down to sleep. 

She too slid towards him. 

Slowly she crept nearer, but Ulka must have been doing the same 
thing, for they bumped together, Roza with her knees to Ulka's head. 

" What are you pushing for ? ” said Roza to Ulka, and hit her on 
the arm. “ Move off.” 

" Move off yourself. Where I was, there I am." 

" That's a lie. I'm cold.” 

" And I'm cold too 1" 

“ Throw on some more wood.” 

“ Thrown it on yourself." 

” Oh, if I don't kick you 1 ” said Roza after a moment. 
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.Or I you I" replied Ulka. 

Roza jumped up from where she lay. Ulka had bent over the 
huntsman, her hands were on him. 

Vikta jumped up too, and cried : " What are you doing, Ulka?" 
" Ulka I" cried Roza, threateningly. 

" What ? " answered Ulka, and her voice quivered. 

" You I" 

" Well? ” 

" Will you get away ? ” 

"And you?" 

" I caught him I ” 

" I bound him I ” 

“ Perhaps you wanted to unbind him ? ” 

" And you, what would you like ? And even if I did want to 
unbind him, what then ? " 

"He’s mine!" 

" Mine too! " 

"Yours?" 

" Then take him away from me I ” 

" I will if I want to ! " 

" Or I will! " 

" You will, eh? " 

" You think you will? " 

Their faces came near each other. It seemed to Vikta that they 
were threatening each other with their teeth, so near were they. 
" Go away 1 ” cried Roza, and seized the huntsman by the arm. 
" You go away! " cried Ulka, catching him round the waist. 

By the light of the fire Vikta saw a kind of mad anger in Roza's 
face. Roza jumped up, kicked Ulka so that she bent double, and 
seized the huntsman under the arm, lifting him above the earth 
as if she would have carried him away. But Ulka suddenly caught 
him by the legs, near the knees, and Vikta, scarcely knowing what 
she was doing, mad with excitement, clasped him under the thighs. 
They began to pull him, drag him, each towards herself. From the 
huntsman's gagged mouth came a hoarse sound; first he tried to 
shout, then he gave a groan. Ulka, who was the strongest, pulled 
him by the legs towards her. Vikta involuntarily helped. They 
dragged Roza towards them, one step, two, three. 

“ Whose shall he be ? ” groaned Ulka. 

Roza tried to set her foot against a stone for support, but she 
couldn't. The sisters dragged her towards them, two steps more. 
Then she shouted: " Take him then," dragged him with an effort 





towards her, -.sad with her whole force banged &e bead of the 
huntsman against a comer of the rock. A terrible groan came from 
Under the doth over bis mouth. Blood and brains sported oat. 


Released from Roza's grasp, the huntsman fell heavily from 
Vikta’s and Ulka's arms. Terrified, they let him drop. 

" You've killed him ! " screamed Vikta. u 

" You’ve killed him! ” repeated Ulka. 

" I’ve killed him,” replied Roza. " And is he yours now ? ** She 
leaned against the rock, supporting her back and arms against it, 
ready to fight. 

Vikta knelt down by the prostrate huntsman and took the cloth 
from his mouth. 

He groaned, but scarce audibly; weakly, as if with his last breath. 

Ulka jumped for a knife and cut the ropes which bound him. 
He scarcely moved again. He must have died there and then. 

" You’ve killed him," whispered Ulka. 

" She’s killed him,” repeated Vikta. They were kneeling by 
him, one with the cloth in her hand, the other with the knife, both 
of them spotted with blood. 

Roza turned away, stood motionless for a moment, and then 
began to scatter the fire with a stick. Nothing but dimly glowing 
embers and charcoal remained. It became dark. 

At that moment the voice of Watery Kuba sounded near by. 
" Heh—heh—heo ! . . ." 

” Dad’s coming," quavered Ulka. 

" Are you there ? Why are you crowding round the fire ? ” 
called Kuba. 

Coming nearer he said : " The mist overtook me, I thought I was 
lost. 1 got stupid, I walked like a blind man. It led me, curse it, 
to a dry torrent bed; I thought I’d have to stay there. Nothing to 
be seen anywhere, just mist. The angels seemed to want to tear 
me off those crags. I lost my way. I went round and round . . . 
And what’s that there ? In the name of the Father and of the Son ! 
. . ." He came up and saw the huntsman lying motionless in the 
moonlight, with arms and legs unbound. 

“ What’s happened ? Why don’t you speak ? ” 

He seized a dry branch prepared for the fire, set light to it, and 
peered. 

" His head’s smashed 1 In the name of the Father and the Son I 
Who did it ? Did he untie himself and try to escape ? ” 

He looked at him closer and closer, muttering to himself: " The 
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clothes cm him are torn. His temple bashed against a rock. . . . 
The ropes cut with a knife. . . . Not torn away at all. . . .” 

He turned to his daughters: “ Did you tear him to pieces like 
eagles? . . .” 

The wenches were silent. 

“What did he do? Why, he couldn’t have bashed himself 
against the rock, and he didn’t slip down, for he had nowhere to slip 
from. What was he up to? ” 

The wenches were silent. 

Watery Kuba was accustomed to rule his family strictly, so he 
stamped his foot and shouted angrily : " Will you speak, you bitches, 
or won't you ? ” 

The. wenches stood about the huntsman, silent. Roza was 
looking at her father with keen, wide-open eyes. Ulka turned her 
face aside, Vikta put the end of her apron between her teeth and 
bent her head. Watery Kuba lost the remains of his patience, 
caught up a stick that lay near him, and sprang towards Vikta. 

" Will you tell or not ? You cursed witch 1 ” 

Vikta got frightened, retreated, hid her face with her hand and 
shouted in fear : “ We killed him ! ” 

Watery Kuba stopped as if some thing from under the ground 
had caught his heels. For a moment he stood dumb, then he cried 
in amazement: " You killed him ? " 

“ We did,” repeated Vikta, and added hastily in fear: " Roza 
killed him.” 

Watery Kuba couldn’t recover from his astonishment. 

" I’m dumb,” he said. “ You killed him ? But what for ? 
Whatever for ? Did he try in his sleep to cut the ropes and escape ? 
Or did he want to jump at you ? But look, he was bound, bound 
fast 1 Did you cut his bonds for him ? ” 

" We did, but he was a corpse then," said Vikta. 

Watery Kuba opened his mouth in wonder. " What on 
earth ...?’’ he said. “ Then you tortured him bound?." 

The wenches remained silent. 

"What for?” 

Roza began to look down, Ulka turned her face still more away, 
and Vikta again took the comer of her apron into her mouth and 
bent her head. Watery Kuba stood there and looked at them, one 
after the other, by the light of the moon which had come out of the 
clouds and hung over the ridge of the Batyidw crag, rent by and 
glittering on the snow-sprinkled rocks. 

*' But why ? Did you want to eat him, or what ? ” he said 
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4 Alter a moment. He was looking at them. " Hm,” he said," why 
are you so ashamed? You’ve bent your heads, you don’t look 
straight at me. ... Oh! ** he screamed suddenly, getting into a 
fury again," either you tell me at once or—by a hundred devils!—I’ll 
cut you in pieces! " 

He seized the hatchet in a mad rage. 11 

Vikta and Ulka jumped aside in terror, though he had not yet 
moved a step from where he was standing, and Roza said hoarsely: 
" They wanted to tear him away from me. ... He was mine. . . . 
That's why. ..." 

Watery Kuba again wondered greatly. “ Tear him away? ” he 
repeated. " How do you mean ? I don’t understand. ... Eh ? 
Tear him away ? What for ? " 

“ Ulka was pressing up against him," said Roza. 

" And Vikta too," cried Ulka quickly. 

“ And Roza,” cried Vikta, hurt. 

“ They were both shoving ! ’’ said Roza. 

Watery Kuba listened and wondered dumbly; suddenly he 
raised his head, caught the air in his mouth, squatted on the ground 
and began to laugh : " Ha, ha, ha ! ” till it echoed through the dark 
valley by the lake. 

“ Ha, ha, ha! ’’ laughed Watery Kuba, " The Devil himself 
would laugh ! Ha, ha, ha! Then you wanted to tear him to pieces 
between you! Hold me up I I’ll burst! Save me, ye holy angels 1... 
I shall burst with laughing! Ha, ha, ha! I’ll get the colic—the 
devil himself would laugh—laugh like hell! Ha, ha, ha! . . .’’ 

He sat down on a stone and roared with laughter, till he rocked 
right and left. “ Ha, ha, ha 1 Ha, ha, ha! ’’ 

Roza looked at him with wild, wide-open eyes, Ulka had turned 
her face away again, but her father’s mirth caught Vikta, and she 
began to squeak with a strange laughter, not her own. 

When Watery Kuba had laughed his dll he wiped the tears out 
of his eyes, settled his belt on his waist, and shoved his hair off his 
shoulders. He stood up from the stone, and in a voice still breathless 
with laughter began to speak : " Now girls. . . . Day is breaking. 
. . . We must get away. . . . The hunt will be on our tracks 
early. They’ve spied us out down there. They’ll find the track of 
the huntsman too. . . . Let’s be going, so as not to come across 
any one.” 

He looked towards the huntsman. “ Ah! That fellow would 
have come in useful to carry the goods. . . . But there, be that as 
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it may! ... We mast manage for ourselves somehow. ; . . 1 * 
Quickly I Quickly I Bustle, girls I Rich fanner’s daughters 1 ’* 

The girls set to work like a fire, evidently glad that their father’s 
thoughts had turned away from the huntsman. But Watery Kuha, 
as he packed and tied up the booty, laughed and jeered at them. 

“ Just be patient a while. ... My, you're of Capkula blood 
all right! . . . Every Capkula girl goes for her man like a cat for 
a sparrow. ... Oh hey, just wait, just wait. . . . Wait till we 
get down. . . . Now you’re fat and comely. . . . Ha, ha, ha! 

. . ." And again he began to laugh so that he stopped packing far 
a mpment. 

" All sorts of things have I heard in the world, but never the like 
of that! Honest to goodness ! ” 

“ Take something to eat with you, girls,” he said, when all was 
ready. " Take something for yourself, Ulka; you eat plenty. And 
now let's be going.” 

He grunted under his sack, the girls groaned too, putting the 
sacks on each other's backs. They were just about to start when 
Watery Kuba stopped suddenly and said : ” True enough 1 That 
one would have given us trouble.” 

Then he quickly slipped the sack off his back, stepped up to the 
dead huntsman, turned him over with his face to the ground, and 
drove a knife under his shoulder into his heart. 

” And now let’s be off as fast as we can.” 


THE OUTLAW 

Translated from the Czech of Ivan OLBRACHT, 
by Dora Round 
Outlaws 1 Desperate lads ! 

If the times and the fortunes of heroes favour them, they may 
found a ruling dynasty; but more often their bodies swing from, the 
gallows, and most often of all they end with their heads in the moss 
in a pool of blood, struck down by a stab in the back. But their 
fate is then a glory, greater than the glory of kings. For these 
fallen ones were of the people; they belonged to these mountains. 
Here their fame is great because they did not follow the alien path 
of rulers, because they left no dynasty behind them. They took 
on themselves the sufferings and burdens of all, they did the things 
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* vdacfa the mountain foUe have never duped to do, though they 
yearn to so ardently : to avenge injustioe.ldll tbenobles, take (com 
them their ill-gotten richer and destroy with fire and sword all 
that they could not use, for joy, for vengeance, for a future warning 
and from fear of what was to come. They are the children of the 
people's dreams: of those who never in their histories haveventured 
to rebel and who have never known the joy of wholesale vengeance. 

See, that flat boulder yonder was the banqueting table of Oleksa 
DovbuS. Near that spring he used to gather his desperate lads 
together. Under that age-old pine they divided the spoils; there 
they would dance the wild arkan, in rows, holding each other round 
the neck, singing, squatting down and pounding the earth with 
their heels. Along this path he went to the nobleman's castle to 
burn it down. Here stood the tavern where he went to the Jew's 
wedding feast and came away with the sacks of money and jewels. 
Yonder lies the thrice accursed village of Kosmaie, where lived 
Dzvinka, the treacherous, whom he loved, and yonder rises the 
Black Mountain, where he is buried among his treasures. 

The stories which the rich invented about him are not true. 
The things are not true which are written about him in books, to 
cast a shadow over his glory. 

Oleksa DovbuS did not live in the middle of the eighteenth 
century during the confusion in Poland, when Augustus was fighting 
with Stanislas, when R4k6czy’s rebellion had flared up in Hungary, 
and the grave internal quarrels were brewing in Roumania which 
led to the war with Russia. He did not rob for seven years up and 
down a country-side swarming with deserters from the armies of 
Rfikdczy, Gieniavsky and Golc, and in mountains full of serfs 
escaped from the estate of the nobleman Joseph Potocky, who were 
resolved rather to go to the gallows than to endure the cmdty of 
all kinds of mercenaries and the robbery of the nobleman’s hirelings 
and Cossacks. And finally it is not true that he was shot in the 
village of Kosmafie by Dzvinka's husband, Stephen. And the year 
1745 is only the gentry’s way of reckoning it. Oleksa DovbuS 
never lived at any time. He lived a thousand years ago, a hundred 
years ago, he is living to-day, he will live to-morrow. For Oleksa 
DovbuS is not a man. He is a nation. He is the lashing of revenge 
and the wild yearning for justice. 

Then what was the truth about Oleksa DovbuS ? 

It was like this: 

He was a puny shepherd lad, poor, crippled and stupid. For—to 
use the words of the preachers and Scripture writers—it had to be 
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shown that each of us, timid, humble and poor, can achieve great 
deeds if it be God's will. DovbuS took all the money that he had 
earned by herding sheep and bought a pistol and, limping on one 
leg, he roamed from one village to another, amid the laughter and 
delight of the children who ran after him, and if any one among the 
shepherds got a beating, it was he. Folk took him for a good-for- 
nothing. 

But God rewarded him with great strength. 

Beyond the Tissa, in the Black Mountains, rises the mountain 
Kedrovaty, and beneath it is a great chasm above which juts a 
rock. Here lived the Devil; and he made mock of God. He would 
sit there and blaspheme. God hurled lightnings upon him, but the 
Devil dived into his hole; the thunder struck the rock and broke 
off a piece of stone. Then the Devil crawled out again and began 
jeering once more. Again the Lord God struck at him, and the 
unclean one vanished into his hole. He went on joking thus with 
God for a long time. One day DovbuS looked on at this game of 
hide and seek. He stood with his back to the lightnings, aimed 
at the Devil and shot him. The Devil fell into the chasm, his head 
bored deep into the earth, and there remained of him only a cloud 
of dust. 

Above DovbuS appeared the Archangel Gabriel. 

" You have deserved well in the sight of God by ridding the 
world of the Devil. What do you want from God as a reward ? " 

DovbuS considered. 

" Folk take me for a good-for-nothing, and I should like to 
show them that I can do something and that I can be of use to 
them. Let God give me such strength as there is not in all the world, 
so that I may be victorious over evil and avenge injustice; let Him 
make me that no one can conquer me and that no bullet can 
touch me." And when he went back to the other shepherds and 
they began jeering at him again and wanted to beat him, he threw 
them from him like pebbles. 

From that time Oleksa DovbuS became a leader. He defended 
the truth and avenged human injustice. He was cruel to the 
nobles, but to the people he was merciful and kind. He robbed the 
rich and gave to the poor. With fifty desperate lads whom he 
gathered round him, he burned down the castles of wicked noblemen 
and the houses of their bailiffs. He broke into the taverns of the 
Jews, took a cask of brandy for himself and his merry men and 
poured away the rest. He flung the pledges into the street so that 
each could take what was his. Once he fell upon the castle at 
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Bohorodfany and carried off a sack of golden ducats. He loaded 
it on the shoulders of his lads, seized his long-handled axe, which 
he used as an alpenstock, and thrust it through the sack. Where* 
ever they went, the gold pieces fell and scattered; and the poor 
people ran and picked them up. The nobles and the Jews mended 
their ways, for they feared him. , H , 

He lived on the slopes of Kedrova#. His comrades carved 
him a chair out of the rock; here he sat and issued his commands 
to the people. He led attacks as far as Roumania and Turkey, 
where he took money from the infidels and brought it back to 
Kedrova#. Whoever was in need and came to him was given 
something. What he did not give away, he hid in a second rode. 
He ordered his merry men to seal up this rock so securely that no 
one should ever open it, and they did so. Today people are building 
a railway and have blown whole mountains to the four winds, but 
these rocks they have neither opened nor shattered. Within them 
are gold, silver, predous stones, weapons smeared with oil, and if 
Kedrova# were to open, these treasures would shine so brightly 
that the whole world would be dazzled. But they are waiting for 
a new DovbuS who will come. For before his death Oleksa buried 
his tinder-box deep in the ground at Brazy. Every year it moves 
the length of a poppy seed upwards to the surface of the earth, and 
when the whole of it appears in the sunshine, a new Oleksa DovbuS 
will arise in the world, to be the joy of the people and the terror of 
the nobles, the champion of truth and the avenger of injustice. 

All the troops that were sent against DovbuS he put to flight 
like a flock of birds. The Lord Emperor himself came to know 
that a man was living whom no force could kill, and ordered him to 
come to Vienna, saying that he would make peace with him. But 
he tried to deceive him, and when DovbuS drew near he sent out 
his troops against him and stood at a window to see what would 
happen. 

But all the shots rebounded from DovbuS to the soldiers and killed 
them. Then the Emperor commanded the shooting to cease at 
once, and he made peace with DovbuS. He gave him freedom to 
fight over the whole land, only bidding him spare his army, and he 
thereupon gave him a paper with seals. Three days and three 
nights DovbuS was entertained by the Emperor and his Court. 

For seven years after that he fought over the country-side and 
as long as he lived it was well with the poor. 

He was destroyed by a woman, the eternal enemy of man, that 
shameful breed for whose sake so much evil is done on earth. He 
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fell in love with a woman, forgot his calling, and perished. Ah, the 
devilish and treacherous breed! She was called Dzvinka, she lived 
at KosmaCe and she was married. In moments of tenderness site 
coaxed from him Ins secret, and ten times she called God to witness 
that she would never betray it to anyone. The invulnerable 
DovbuS could be killed by a silver bullet. It must be hidden in a 
dish of spring wheat and be given to the priest to consecrate at the 
twelve great festivals in the year, and over it twelve masses must 
be said by twelve priests. But Dzvinka told her husband Stephen. 

DovbuS was going with his merry men to storm the castle of 
Kutsk. 

“ To-morrow we must be early afoot, lads, to-night we will go 
to sleep betimes. We will look in at KosmaCe. We will pay 
Dzvinka a visit." 

*' Oleksa, our little father, do not go to KosmaCe! We have 
had a bad dream." 

" My lads, my braves, how foolish you are 1 Each of you load 
two bullets, stay below the mountain, and I will go and ask if 
Dzvinka will give us supper." 

He came under her window. On the window the evening sun 
was shining. 

“ Are you sleeping or waking, little godmother, and will you 
give us supper? " 

" I am not asleep, I am listening," thought Dzvinka to herself, 
" I will get supper ready and it will be a magnificent one and 
everyone will be astonished at it." 

"Are you sleeping or waking, my heart, and will you give 
DovbuS a night's lodging ? " 

“ Oy 1 I am not asleep, I am listening, but I will not give the 
outlaw a night's lodging. Stephen is not at home and the supper 
is not ready." 

" Open! or do you want me to break down the door, little 
bitch i " 

“ I do not want you to break down the door, but open to you 
I will not." 

DovbuS grew angry. He pressed against the door. And up 
in the rafters Stephen loaded his rifle with a silver bullet. DovbuS 
beat on the door, the locks gave way. Terrified, Dzvinka whispered 
to him through the chink: 

"Oleksa, my soul, do not come in. I am not doing this of 
my own will. In the loft above the rafters Stephen is lying in 
ambush." 
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■/a The door burst inwards. Stephen shot from above with a silver 
buHet. He aimed at the heart and hit the right Snides', hat 
from the kit side too there flowed blood. 


Dovbu§ lay in his blood before the hot. His merry men were 
far away. 

“ Ah, Stephen i for a little bitch yon have killed '‘tap 1" 

And Stephen answered from the rafters: 

" You should not have loved her. You should not have trusted 
her with the truth. There is as much faith in a woman as there 
is scum on running water." 

Where were his merry men, his braves ? If he shouted, they 
would not hear, if he whistled, the sound would not reach them. 
But he shouted and they heard, he whistled and the sound reached 
them. And his merry men came rushing to him like a flock of 


rams. 

“ Oleksa, our little father, why did you not listen to us? Our 
little DovbuS, why did you not kill her ?" 

" How could I have killed her when I love her so dearly? Go, 
and ask her if she loves me too." 

And Dzvinka lamented: 

" If I had not loved him, I should not have put on a white gown. 
1 should not have put on a white gown and adorned myself with 
gold and silver." 

“ Oy, you merry men, my braves, I am sick at heart. Cany 
me from here. Lay me under the beech tree, let me take leave 
of you and die like an outlaw." 

They laid him under the silver beech. 

“ Oleksa, our little father, shall we beat the little bitch to death 
or shoot her ? ” ' 

" Do not beat her, and do not shoot her. Bum down the hut, 
but do not hurt her." 

And his men lamented : 

" Oleksa, our little father, where shall we go without you, how 
shall we spend our young lives, how shall we capture castles? 
Counsel us: Shall we go to Hungary or Roumania ? " 

" Do not go robbing on the highways, go home and work on 
your farms. You have three nuggets of gold. One you will bury 
with me, the second give to the little bitch, and the third divide 
among yourselves. Leave your axes and do not spill human blood. 
Human blood is not water, and it is not fitting to spill it. No 
longer will you roam about the world, no longer will you go 
plundering; you cannot do it, and you have no leader. Comrades, 
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my braves, lift me on your axes and carry me to the Black Mo un ta in ; 
there I have loved, there will I also die. On Kedrovaty stand two 
pine trees, they are my little sisters; there stand two oaks and they 
are my brothers. Bury me there! ” 

They carried him on their axes to the Black Mountain. There 
he died and there he is buried : in the shadow of the wild rocks, on 
an unknown spot, in the midst of treasures which, if they were 
disclosed, would dazzle the world. 

God loves Dovbu§. And he glorified him even after his death. 
Not later, not earlier, but on the very day when, for the first 
time in the year, the first sunbeam pierces the shadow of the rocks 
on his grave and touches his heart, the world awakes to Easter 
Sunday, the greatest Festival of all Christian souls. 


KARINTHY’S FIRST FIFTY YEARS 

In the Kozponti Cafe in Budapest, a little apart from the main 
stream of the city’s traffic, sits a writer who will be fifty years old in 
June. His name—Frigyes (Frederic) Karinthy—would be familiar 
to the whole world had he written his remarkable books in English 
or French instead of Hungarian. His mother tongue has condemned 
him to a place also a little apart, where it is difficult to catch the ear 
of those passing along the highways of world intercourse. Europe’s 
readers have been the poorer by a rare experience. 

It was almost accident which turned Karinthy from scientific 
to literary ambitions. When very young, he achieved a reputation 
with a volume of brilliant parodies, This is How you Write (Igy Irtok 
Ti)—the first of a long series of comic books. A remarkable duality 
of talent has enabled him, side by side with these, to write works 
of profound philosophical seriousness. Though he is a bom 
humorist, and though the comic history of mankind which he is 
planning may turn out brilliantly, the essence of his art is to be found 
in the more serious works. There was something simpler and more 
direct than mere talent in his early story A Meeting with a Young Man, 
in which he describes a conversation between Karinthy, the successful 
author, and a young man who turns out to be his forgotten self and 
who reproaches him with infidelity to the ambitions of youth. 
In his finest stories, Karinthy expresses his criticism of life from a 
point of view so original and striking that one can only apply to 
it the word genius. His theme may be the problem of sex, as in 
the wonderful Ballad of Silent Men (Ballada a N£ma Fdrfiakrdl) 
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or Ids Swiftian satire Capillaria, the new psychological discoveries as 
in Thirst (Szoxnjfisig) and The Hurdy-Gurdy (Verklisz6), muse as in 
A Journey to Faremido (UtazA Faremiddba), time and metaphysics 
as in News from Heaven (Mennyei Riport), or the speculations about 
life in general which form the subject of his volume Who Asked my 
Opinion ? (Ki K&dezett?). The introductory essay to'this latter 
book is a typical example of his style. Nobody has asked his 
opinion about this tragi-comedy of life, but he cannot help giving 
it. And all the great teachers and artists who have caught their 
contemporaries by the sleeve ? They, too, spent their lives answer¬ 
ing questions no one put to them. 

I had intended to write a longer study of Karinthy’s work, with 
shorter illustrations, but perhaps it will be better on this occasion 
to let him speak for himself. The two examples of his work that 
follow cover much of his writing life. The Circus is a symbolical 
picture of his struggle against becoming the mere clown and acrobat 
in words which his public wished him to be, and it is also the tragedy 
of every artist in a callous world. My Mother, a recent autobio¬ 
graphical piece, shows him in a mood of serene detachment, with 
tragedy and humour intermingled in an evocation of the mind of 
a child making its first contact with suffering. Taken together, 
the two may suggest something of the achievement of a writer 
who, at his best, can be ranked with the great imaginative masters. 

Vernon Duckworth Barker. 


THE CIRCUS 

Translated from the Hungarian of Karinthy by 
Vernon Duckworth Barker. 

I know that I had a passionate desire to go to the circus, but 
perhaps my longing to possess a violin was just as intense. As time 
went on, I got my violin, yet still no one would take me to the 
circus, so I fell to dreaming of it at odd moments as best I could. 
Once I caught sight of it far away beyond the mountains, and I felt 
as if someone were leading me to it by the hand. On another 
occasion, I found myself standing in the midst of a great city I 
did not know, but the circus was still the same, with the same entrance 
as before and doors opening in two directions. This time, it seemed 
as if I had taken my ticket and could have gone in, but at that 
moment my dream broke off, leaving me once more outside. 
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Then at last I dreamt my dream through. I was standing. 
behind the pay-desk, close to the entrance, and next to me stood 
the manager, a lame, excited fellow with a beard, who was half- 
lifting the gay-coloured entrance curtain with one hand and inces¬ 
santly shouting “ This way, ladies and gents, this way, entrance 
this way, show just starting, ladies and gents, this way. . . 
The crowd was pressing forward, an immense throng in which all 
sorts and conditions mingled—servant girls, soldiers, smartly 
dressed women and clean-shaven men about town, jostling one 
another, laughing and talking in eager voices. I knew that the 
manager would soon catch sight of me, as indeed he did. Seizing 
me by the arm, he exclaimed irritably " Got a ticket? Then step 
this way. If you haven't, clear out of here! " My heart almost 
stood still as I explained that I had no ticket, but that I did not want 

to see the show. Instead, I had brought my violin.I 

pointed in despair to the fiddle which I was hugging under my arms. 
Bending down to me, he waited with some annoyance while I 
stumbled through my explanation that I had no ticket, but had 
composed a song of my own on the violin and would gladly play it 
before the public, if he would let me through. At this, he began to 
laugh so loudly that I could see down his throat as if it had been 
some deep tunnel. Then, in chilly tones, he addressed me as follows : 
"My friend, you appear to be somewhat queer; indeed, you've 
bats in the belfry, I fear." This struck me as an exceedingly witty 
verse and I could see that he was pleased by my spontaneous appre¬ 
ciation. He patted me on the shoulder and told me to wait, as 
he might be able to do something for me if we had another talk. 

I stood trembling with anxiety in a dark corridor. After a while 
he came in and informed me with a condescending geniality that 
mere fiddling was chicken-feed to him. I at once took this to mean 
that he had little confidence in my success, and I began to assure 
him that he might have faith in my skill. His face thereupon took 
on a more serious expression. “ All right! ” he said, “ We’ll try 
you out.” But first I must apply to the military authorities for 
an Imperial and Royal license to practise as a musician. Meanwhile, 
he would show me the whole circus from behind the scenes—per¬ 
formers, animals and all, so that I should get an idea what it was 
all about and what the public wanted. 

My heart was beating wildly with excitement at the thought 
that I was in the circus after all, but at the same time I was a little 
afraid. I was still clutching the violin eagerly under my arm and 
struggling not to forget the melody. He led me on through innumer- 
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tide curtains on which every variety of lively soene was painted. 
0|> above ns, men in red coats were working. I expected to see actors 
or women on horseback, but instead we came only to a wide staircase, 
up which he ran so swiftly that I could hardly follow him. We 
crossed rooms carpeted in velvet. Once, accidentally, I opened a 
door. A great hubbub of voices struck me in the face an& I caught 
sight of innumerable, seething heads. The manager shouted to me 
to dose the door instantly, as the public was waiting for the per¬ 
formance and was not allowed to look in. 

Soon, he opened a little iron door, beyond which a vast, semi¬ 
circular hall extended into the depths. Here, in the midst of a 
magnificent room, among fountains and palm trees, a handsome 
man with compressed lips and wild eyes was strangling a woman. 
You could hear the thick gurgle of death in her throat. It was a 
ghastly sight. I began to scream, cursing the man and yelling at 
him to let her go. The manager seized my hand. " You fool! ” 
he said, “They're only my actors. It's a play they’re doing. 
Can’t you see they’re not real men, but wax ones like the panop- 
ticum?'* And, indeed, when I looked at them more closely, I saw 
that the woman’s face was utterly unnatural and that she had glass 


eyes. 

I felt ashamed of myself, and hurriedly changed the subject, 
but my heart was still wildly beating when the manager led me 
into a big, untidy room where men and women in grease paint and 
bright colours were sitting about on benches, such as one would 
see in a school. I soon learnt that this was a school for clowns. 
I too was made to sit on a bench while the manager summoned his 
performers one by one on to the platform. The first walked up on 
his hands, knocking his head every now and then on the floor, 
but he merely had to repeat the performance for his pains. Then a 
tall man was called out, who produced a knife and slashed open 
his chest with it. Blood came pouring out of the wound and, 
groaning loudly, he fell on the floor. The manager, nodded his 
approval. 

" You’ll do,” he observed. " They’ll like that.” 

The suicide went back to his place, took a needle and thread 
from the bench and proceeded to sew up his chest, whistling mean¬ 
while and making faces. I noticed that his chest was scarred all 
over with countless sewed-up wounds. 

Others went up who had different accomplishments to display. 
There were ventriloquists who imitated animal and human noises 
with such miraculous skill that I could hardly believe my ears. One 
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of them copied the voice of a child so perfectly that tears came to 
my eyes when he enacted its death. Yet, when I looked at his face, 
I saw to my amazement that neither his lips nor his eyes were moving, 
Another imitated a weeping, and then a cursing, woman. He was 
followed by others again who emitted a sound like weird, crooning 
laughter, while sinister eyes shone in the darkness. 

Finally, the manager glanced at a book and called my name. 
I stood up in my place and, looking across at me, he asked sharply 
“ What can you do ? " 

I pointed to my violin, and again I stammered something about 
the melody I had composed, A laugh passed from end to end of 
the room, and the manager struck his fist angrily on the table. 

“ You make me tired,” he cried, " with your trumpery old 
fiddle! ” 

I wanted to say that the melody I had composed was a very 
original one and that I would like to play it for him, if he would 
allow me, but meanwhile he called to one of the men and sent me 
out with him to see the instruments. 

They took me now into another room full of immense machines 
and appliances, each of them being some kind of musical instru¬ 
ment. There were giant trumpets worked by bellows, a touch 
being sufficient to bring a veritable peal of thunder echoing from 
their throats. I saw triangles as big as rooms, struck by steam 
hammers. On the top of a huge, drum, trained elephants were 
walking in a circle and beating the drum with their feet. There 
was also a wonderful organ run by an electrical machine, which 
worked thirty pianos and a thousand steel organ pipes at once, 
the loftiest pipe being as high as a factory chimney. The conductor 
stood on a great bridge; and when he threw out his arms, a single 
chord rang through the room, and there was so violent a whirlwind 
that I expected to see him flung out of the building. There were 
keyboards before the musicians like those on printing machines and 
they worked in spectacles, their eyes intently fixed on the notes. 

Dizzy and with my ears still ringing, I turned back to another 
section, where the manager was waiting for me. I told him that I 
had seen the instruments, but that they were all new to me and tha t 
I could not play any of them. He shrugged his shoulders and 
said he was sorry, but in that case I was wasting his time. We 
were standing in front of two curtained doors leading on to the stage. 
Through one of these, which stood half open, the performers were 
hurrying in their different masks, and one could see a gleam of many- 
coloured electric lights each time the curtain swayed. I wanted to 
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go through, hut the manager said that, as there was nothing I 
could do there, it might be better if I paid the mortuary a visit 
first. 

We passed through the second door into a dark corridor leading 
down to the cellar. In the distance, there was a faint glimmer of gas 
light. To right and left of us, alcoves opened out in the dense, 
misty gloom. White-cloaked attendants hurried in and out with 
dirt-besmeared faces. A sudden terror laid hold of me, and I dared 
not look in. At the end of the corridor, the manager stood talking 
to someone. I stole a glance round me. Beside the wall, long 
zinc tables had been set out, on which naked corpses were laid 
in rows—aged men and children and old human limbs artificially 
preserved. A heavy, stifling smell of formalin emanated from the 
depths. I could see where another corridor led downward in utter 
darkness. The manager had begun to speak of my case to the 
doctor, and he seemed to be suggesting that I should remain there. 
Already the doctor was glancing towards the dark corridor. 

And then I began to implore him not to make me stay. I told 
him I would gladly learn some act or other, if I could not reach 
the stage in any other way. Both shook their heads, and the 
doctor observed that my only chance lay in becoming an acrobat, 
as the public were getting impatient. 

They took me then into a high place like an attic, from which I 
could look down through a little sky-light on to the city far below 
me. Rows of tall, narrow ladders were leaning against the walls, 
and the room was littered with ropes bars and nets. Acrobats 
in pink tights were to be seen practising on the ladders. A ladder 
was set before me also, and I was told to climb up it. When I 
reached the top, those on the ground tilted it out over the street. 
Clinging on frantically, I looked down and saw the whole city, 
and men walking in the streets like ants. Then, with a little cry, 
I fainted. 

Again I went to it, and again. For long weeks and months I 
practised and struggled. Up and down the ladder I climbed, 
and as soon as I could do this properly and had learnt somehow or 
other to stand on the topmost rung, they would pass a chair up. 
Balancing it cautiously, I learnt how to put the chair in position 
and then to stand on it. Subsequently, we did the same with 
two chairs, and eventually with three. But this took me a long, 
long time. . . . 

A day came when I stood at last on the stage. My face already 
shrunken and lined, and I wore grease paint like those I had seen 
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the first day. I had been in the circus now for so many yea* 8 that 
I knew its every comer. In my pink tighte, I plodded wearily 
about between the dim curtains, while perspiring stage hands ran 
to and fro with carpets. A continuous murmuring sound bussed 
in my ears, but I was 'too tired to realise what it was. Suddenly as 
the velvet curtain parted, there was a blaze of crude and richly 
light. A mass of heads pressed forward. I heard a brief burst of 
clapping, followed by an expectant whispering silence. 

I stood for a moment alone on the great stage carpet bathed in 
dazzling white light. Then, on noiseless feet, I ran into the centre, 
while the arc lamp followed me as I went. Moving as smoothly 
as a snake, I bowed to the boxes on either side. Then I took hold 
of the ladder and swiftly, silently—with such ease that I was not 
conscious of my body at all—I climbed up till I was level with the 
fourth story of a house. Cautiously, I pulled myself up on a single 
slender pole, swaying for a moment as 1 sought my balance. From 
the ground, they passed me an iron-legged table on the end of a 
rod; and, taking it from them, I placed it lightly on two legs on the 
topmost rung of the ladder. This done, I climbed up to the table 
and stood on it, balancing myself until I was able to set three chairs 
there, one above the other. I heard a murmur of satisfaction as 
I proceeded to climb on to the summit of my edifice. The last 
chair had its legs in the air; and on one of the latter, holding my 
breath as the chair swayed silently in a circle, I put the lower face 
of a giant cube. The whole edifice gave under me so easily that I 
felt the very beating of my pulse throb through it to the lowest rung 
of the ladder. Last of all, came a pole. Minutes went by before 
I succeeded in balancing it on the upper face of the cube. This over, 
I pulled myself slowly up it, and, once on the top, paused to get 
my breath. Hot beads of perspiration were slowly rolling down 
my face and every nerve in my body quivered, as taut as a bow¬ 
string. Pausing for a moment until the edifice was at rest, I stood 
up in a death-like silence, loosened my costume and took out the 
violin. . , . With trembling hand, I laid the bow across it . . . felt 
my way with one foot until I could slowly lift it free of the pole . . . 
leaned forward . . . balanced for a moment or two . . . then, 
taking advantage of the awe-stricken silence in which the crowd 
below me sat open-mouthed and horrified, I began, slowly, with 
trembling fingers, to play the melody which long, long ago I had 
heard singing and sobbing in my heart. 




MY MOTHER 

Translated from the Hungarian of Karinthy by 
Vernon Duckworth Barker. 


1 was sot yet six years old when my mother died. : 

Apart from family traditions (which do not belong to this con¬ 
fession), my personal memories of her in her lifetime are slight 
and fragmentary. One Sunday afternoon, when our peasant maid 
had her outing, my mother laughingly went through her absent 
treasure’s wardrobe. Taking out the bodice, the hundred-pleated 
crinoline skirt and red boots, she tried them all on and, standing thus 
disguised before the tall mirror with arms akimbo, she began to sing 
in the style of Louisa Blaha (her lovely voice was almost a legend) 
" There’s something I want to say to you.” From my corner, I 
looked on with open-mouthed astonishment, but, although we two 
were alone in the house, I realised clearly that she was going through 
this performance not for my benefit, but for hers. This must have 
been about '93. I have another recollection of fighting tooth and 
nail, like some thin, spiteful tom-cat, to defend myself against an 
excess of motherly love. My mother, pressing me passionately to 
her, held me in her arms and kissed me, engaging in a veritable 
struggle of love. 1 wanted at all costs to get down on the floor 
again, because my self-respect was wounded and I was annoyed 
by what I took to be an infringement of my personal liberty. I 
have another memory in connection with my mother, which recalls 
to me the family table after supper, lit by the big paraffin lamp, 
I was with my brothers and sisters, but our father was not at home. 
For our amusement, our mother began to imitate several members 
of the family. My brothers and sisters rolled about in their chairs 
with laughter, whilst 1 sat with a serious, enraptured expression, 
observing the mimic's " art.” 

By comparing data, I assume that this memory relates to the 
last month of her life. Perhaps a week afterwards, they took her 
away on a stretcher. The two attendants who carried her looked 
to me like two black giants, as I stood gazing up at them and care¬ 
fully avoiding the procession. From what seemed the incredible 
height of the moving stretcher, I could only hear my mother's voice. 
She was crying, and I felt at the time that she said goodbye to me 
rather pathetically. It was as if someone had called my name from 
the clouds. No sooner had the door closed behind them (my father 
accompanied her to the hospital), than I made a bee line for her 
empty bedroom, there to make a thorough examination of the 
mysterious medical bottles, powders and odds and ends of paper 
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which had aroused my curiosity on her bedside table the previous 
day. Some one had left a lump of sugar there and, soaking it in a 
few drops of raspberry syrup, I ate it on the spot. 

My last picture is of my mother’s profile, looking wan and cold, 
<m the pillow in her private ward at the hospital. My father bent 
over her and told her in a low voice that he had brought me with 
him and that I was standing at the end of the bed. " I know,” 
replied my mother in a cold, dry tone, without turning to me. I felt 
hurt and baffled. With downcast eyes, I started to pull out the fringe 
of the bedspread. It seemed to me that my mother was angry with 
us both, though I did not know why. 

Apparently I went home with this feeling still in my . mind, 
and I did not get rid of it all the evening, for from that moment 
my memories become continuous until the next morning and later 
(my mother died that night). Indeed, I think it probable, that 
this very evening I attained to that higher realisation of conscious¬ 
ness, which, starting from some particular point in childhood, resolves 
our memories into a continuous whole. 

Next morning I was standing by the window, and my father 
had just put on his hat and coat in the hall. The bell rang and 
my father opened the door. A man in a black coat came in and 
said something in a very low voice. I crept out inquisitively, 
but my father turned back into the house without noticing me. 
I saw him hurrying into my elder sister, who was dusting the piano. 
The black-coated man stood by the door with downcast eyes, 
holding his hat in his hand and not saying a word. My father 
came running back and again did not notice me, then both of them 
hurried out towards the stairs. Plucking up courage, I ran after 
them and caught them up on the staircase. I pulled at my father’s 
overcoat, looking up at him and asking him with my eyes what had 
happened. He bent right down to my ear, further than I had 
ever seen him bend before. 

" Mummy’s dead,” said my father, in a voice that had no emphasis 
or tone in it, but was very deep and as black and muffled as night. 
Then, without looking back, he hurried away downstairs. 

My sister Elza was leaning on the piano crying. I Went over 
to the window and stood gazing out at the fine November rain. 
I realised that I was expected to cry too and I jerked my shoulders 
up and down for a moment, so that Elza should see from my back 
that I was crying, if she happened to look at the window. But I 
did not cry: tears would have spoilt what was for me a new, and 
in fact a tremendous sensation, the discovery of grief: with all 
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my powers focussed, I wanted to observe myself. Meanwhile to 
keep miy attention concentrated, I followed the zigzag pathway 
of the raindrops clinging to the window-pane, down which they 
rolled slowly, reluctantly, until two ran together, mingled with 
one another and sped down suddenly from the increased weight 
in a little, twisting rivulet. / ' . 

After half an hour, Elza went out, leaving me alone in the flat 
with the maid. 1 went to her room. This time our maid was a 
loud-voiced, noisy Budapest girl. She was loudly bewailing *' My 
poor mistress, 0 Blessed Virgin, my poor mistress 1" crying and 
giving herself great, resounding slaps on the knees. All this was 
another discovery. When she saw me coming, she began to weep 
over me and to speak in touching, homely phrases, as if she had 
been pleading with an invisible jury to take pity on me in my sad 
situation. In reply to my question as to what had happened, and 
where my parents had gone, she informed me, in a funereal voice, 
but with a realism as colourful as that of the chamber of horrors, 
that they were taking my mother to the mortuary, where a post¬ 
mortem would be performed and where she would afterwards be 
laid out on the bier. It was the post-mortem which struck me most, 
and the good girl answered my questions about it with a verbose 
and detailed explanation. 

Meanwhile, Auntie Annus had arrived in a great hurry, her eyes 
red with crying. I followed her into the room, and she sat down, 
remarking that she was surprised they had left me alone. She 
put her elbows on the table, and sat staring in front of her with 
heavy, unseeing eyes, while I stood in the middle of the room, a 
slight, pale figure, my green eyes inquisitively watching to see how 
the grown-up would behave in such a situation. Apparently, I was 
not satisfied and did not think her distress sufficiently acute, for, 
after a few moments of gloomy silence, I interrupted her meditation 
with a sigh of grief inspired by the lecture 1 had enjoyed a minute 
or so earlier. Then, imitating the maid’s voice, I began to " animate” 
the story in funereal tones. 

“Yes. . . . It’s awful. . . . Poor Mummy. . . . Now they’re 
taking her to the mortuary. . . . They're doing a post-mortem... . 
In the mortuary. . . . Everybody has to have a post-mortem. . . . 
It doesn’t help them. ... No. ... That's just it...." 

Auntie Annus looked up in astonishment and fixed her eyes on 
me with obvious repugnance, then turned her head away and 
remarked in an irritable, half-stifled tone " Mortuary. . . . Post¬ 
mortem. . . . Where did you learn those words? They’re not for 
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little boys.... Go and get your things on. Ill take you to Uncle 
Kdr oly’s." 

I went to the funeral with Unde Karoly and his family. 

It was in a mood of profound reverence and enraptured, awe 
that I looked on at that gloomy " performance," at the many black 
draperies, the great smoking flames on their two pillars and the 
wreaths piled up on the staircase. I remember the heavy scent 
of the flowers and the subdued, ghostly, inarticulate sobbing of the 
relations. My mother lay high above my head with her arms 
cross-wise on her breast, her eyes closed and on her face a radiant, 
wondering smile, as if she had been the object of admiration at some 
festival in her honour. I felt a great respect for her now and, realising 
that hers was the chief part in the ceremony, I thought it quite 
natural that nobody should pay any special attention to me. The 
only thing that worried me was the fact that she had no shoes on 
her black-stockinged feet. The Ganz factory choir meanwhile began 
to sing in an extremdy low, sad voice. 

A week later, my sister Mid came back, for she had not been 
at home when my mother died. I was told in advance that our 
mother's death was to be kept a secret from her and that the family 
had decided to say she had gone away. Although I fidgeted and felt 
uncomfortable, I played my part in this kindly deception without 
giving myself away, believing as I did that a little girl, who was 
slightly older than myself, would be taken ill if she suddenly learnt 
the truth. My surprise was all the greater when one day in the 
middle of lunch Mici winked to me between the soup and the meat 
course that she wanted to whisper something. I leant over to her 
and she informed me, without any particular emotion, in fact 
almost triumphantly, that she knew everything. " Poor Mummy's 
dead, but don’t say I know. Mari told me, and I had to swear I 
wouldn’t let on." I cannot say why, but I felt a great sensation of 
relief to know that Mid had come through the ordeal in such excellent 
health and that the grown-ups had been mistaken. At this time 
I was a good deal put out by the fact that the grown-ups' world 
expected me to respond to its pity by certain prescribed forms of 
behaviour. " Poor little orphan ! " they said, and seemed to look 
upon it as my duty to manifest the state of mind which they 
imagined to be that of a poor little orphan. This called for some 
dramatic ability, and I did not always succeed in st riking the right 
note. Gradually, an aversion grew up in me to the words “ poor 
little orphan," " hasn’t any mother " and to all similar expressions, 
an aversion from whose influence I have never been able to free 



myself. $ cannot otherwise explain my life-long lading that in 
convocation, and even in literature, there is something indecent 
about the mother cult as employed for dramatic and sentimental 
effect, and about the words " my mother " when they are made to 
take on an emotional colouring by the use of emphasis and inverted 
commas. Or is it perhaps that I feel the catch in the ^oipe, with 
which people pronounce them, to be deliberate and insincere? 

Of quite another kind was the cult which started in me after 
my mother’s death, without any external compulsion whatever, and 
remained deeply rooted in my heart and imagination till I was 
twelve years old. 

It was my intention to speak of this cult, but I hardly know 
how to explain what it was. 

The fashionable psychology of the day would perhaps express 
it by saying that my sub-conscious mind (as the phrase goes) simply 
did not grasp the fact of my mother's death. 

I am not referring here to my dreams. It is a natural, every¬ 
day occurrence for the dead to appear in our dreams as living 
persons, due to a mechanical reflex of the mind. 

It was in broad daylight, with full consciousness of what I was 
doing, that I gave free play to my imagination. 

Out of that play I deliberately extracted, with an eagerness of 
desire that became an almost unhealthy passion, a secret, well- 
ordered scheme of self-indulgence. 

Day after day for years, when the bell rang and I set out home¬ 
wards from school, with my satchel on my back or swinging in my 
hand, there arose in my mind some fresh picture, forming itself 
eagerly and impatiently out of the unchanging theme which I alone 
knew—that today I should find my mother at home. 

Being an intelligent little boy, I could not help inventing some 
sort of confusedly logical explanation for all this, since with my own 
eyes I had seen my mother as she lay on the bier. I decided that 
the whoie story of the funeral had been gone through at my mother’s 
request, either for fun or as a trick to catch somebody or something. 
My mother must have had some important diplomatic reason for 
wishing to be thought dead (I remembered that it had been said 
she was to open an institution), and this was why she had to live 
abroad and why we were not to know anything about it. 

However, this logical aspect of it was only a pretext for me to 
dream, every day differently, of what our meeting would be like. 

My mother would be waiting in the hall. She would know when 
to expect me and, as soon as she heard my footsteps, she would come 
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running up to hide behind the door as I opened it. I would go 
through into the sitting-room with an indifferent expression, as 
if I suspected nothing. Of course, I knew all about it, really, 
but I didn't want to spoil the fun. And afterwards I would feel two 
hands placed over my eyes and would hear somebody laughing. 
" Well," she would say, " who is it? " And I would cry out, just 
as if I were genuinely surprised " Why, it’s Mummy I" 

Or my mother would be walking in the street in her hat and 
coat. She would catch sight of me, hurry round the comer and let 
me pass. But at the next comer I would creep up behind her—and 
it was I who was frightened. D'you think I can't see you ? D'you 
think I don't recognise you? Well, what have you got to say 
to that? Haven't I grown? And then we would laugh, as we 
put our arms round one another and kissed. 

Or my mother would be sitting at table serving the soup, when 
the bell would ring and she would get up, put her spoon in her mouth, 
cry, " Don’t tell him, children! " and ran into the other room. 
I would take off my satchel and coat as usual, sit down at table and 
begin to drink my soup. Only, my heart would be beating wildly, 
but this no one would hear. I, too, would pretend not to hear when, 
slowly and cautiously, th^door began to open.... 

I was twelve years old when the following incident occurred. 

Late one winter’s afternoon, I arrived home from my Scripture 
lesson. I was tired and out of humour as I trudged along in my cold 
damp overcoat, whistling in a dull, lifeless way. The thought of 
my unfinished lesson haunted me. From the street, I noticed that 
there was a light in the middle room, and I made up my mind to go 
there first of all and have tea. 

From the hall, I clearly heard my brothers and sisters talking 
in the middle room. 

Yet, when I opened the door, I found myself in complete dark¬ 
ness and silence. 

That same instant I realised what had happened.- 

They had agreed among themselves to turn out the li ght 
and to keep quiet when I opened the door, so as to see what I would 
do. 

The blood rushed to my heart: I literally felt my face turn pale. 
My temples began to throb strangely. 

Yet I managed to control myself sufficiently for the words “ You 
can’t have me like that—I know who’s here!" to come out of my 
throat in quite an everyday, off-hand tone. 
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The next moment somebody burst out laughing and the light 
went on. 

I look round me and .. . and X saw only the loving faces of my 
brothers and sisters.... just my brothers’ and sisters’ faces. There 
was nobody else there 1 

I blushed, then turned pale and a gulping sound rose in my 
throat which at first I took for a laugh. . . . But the lau&h broke 
into a long loud cry. 

And then came a frantic outburst of tears. I wept savagely, 
and no one knew what was the matter. I drove all the others 
away and only wanted to lie down. They thought it was a fit of 
hysteria. 

I never betrayed my secret to anybody. 

It was six years after my mother’s death when I shed my first 
tears for her. 




POLAND’S FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Pari I.—THE GENERAL SITUATION 

When we look at the sky by night, we get the impression of 
immobility. Yet we know that the heavenly bodies are moving 
in the framework of their systems, that the latter are legion, and 
that the whole universe, having no beginning and no end, is moving 
from the unlimited into the unknown. In this field the hu m a n 
mind can only bow in helplessness before the Almighty. From such 
an excursion to the stars it returns to earth, for here it is at home. 
Here it knows much—so far as geology and geography go, little—in 
regard to the history and psychology of nations, and virtually 
nothing as to their future. Efforts to pierce this veil with the shaft 
of intuition or the ray of logical reasoning give but uncertain results, 
and lead only to disappointing prophecies. Nevertheless this risky 
and tempting effort of the mind is unavoidable. In order to live we 
must work, in order to work we must plan, and before planning we 
must look ahead. 

There is neither nation nor state which of itself can decide the 
course of history. There never has been, nor ever will be, a genius 
who could say that he foresaw everything, and prepared for it. 
Only the madness of pride would deny these truths. Fortunately no 
such pride has governed those responsible for the future of Poland. 
When Marshal Pilsudski entrusted the Ministry of Foreign Affairs to 
Joseph Beck in November, 1932, he said to him: “ Remember 
above all, that no plans should be made without the means of 
realising them! ” Two years later, another Polish statesman, 
Roman Dmowski, wrote in the Gazeta Warszawska (31 March, 1934) 
as follows: “ The position of the Great Powers is changing in this 
direction, that they have steadily less ground for treating us as 
minors, as pupils or clients, and that they will be more-and more 
compelled to reckon with us, and with what we want. Only let 
us take care not to get too big ideas as to our own powers I ’’ 

Poland lies at the heart of a densely populated continent, whose 
history has been particularly stormy. Her successes and disasters, 
her joys and sorrows, have been above all the work of her own sons; 
but they have been also bound up with the changes going on all 
around her. Even Europe is not a world shut in by herself. The 
Soviet Union ties it to Asia, the interests of France and Italy bind it 
to Africa and the Near East. Not even the U.S.A., though sheltered 
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by two oceans, can isolatethemselves. When the sail was as yet 
the only power on sea, and the horse the chief means of travel on 
land, the elemental truths of geo-politics brought it to pass that the 
rivalry of two European Powers involved other continents. When 
England took Canada, France repaid her by supporting the Thirteen 
Colonies, and thus made the American ^Republic realisableThanks 
to modern science the world has now shrunk unbelievably, so that the 
policy of any one of the seven Great Powers involves literally the 
whole face of the globe. 

The relations of lesser Powers—among them Poland, are limited 
to their own vicinity; but even things happening far away come to 
affect them directly. Poland has no immediate concern with what 
goes on in the Far East or in the Mediterranean, yet who would 
assert that whatever is happening there is not of interest to her ? 
We know that it is, and it must be. For this reason we watch with 
eager attention these happenings, just as we follow with care the 
events in any neighbouring or allied country. Not because we want 
to, or could, interfere at all; but because this or the other swing of 
the pendulum in any state has always some, and can have great, 
bearing on one’s own foreign relations. • 

Without forgetting for a moment their own aims, the makers of 
the Foreign Policy of any state—before deciding either on holding to 
their present course or on changing it, should always study with care 
what will be the conditions of success for the new policy. They 
should get answers to the following fundamental questions :— 

i. Will the existing arrangement of forces among the Powers 
maintain itself for a longer time, or will it be subject to change ? 
If the latter, then in respect of what elements, and in what direction ? 

ii. Can the changes in prospect be harmonised with the keeping 
of peace, or do they create the danger of a new war? If war is 
inevitable, when may it break out, and how will the Powers be lined 
up? 


i. 


We remember the saying of Heraclitus, that everything changes 
and nothing stands still. All the same, it is natural enough that 
people who are happy should like to keep things as they axe as 
long as possible. 


Vetweile dock, du bist so schon! 

was Faust's word in this connection. So then in the past, kings 
and their chancellors who were satisfied with the position of their 
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states put forward plans for the organising of “ eternal peace,” 
which should secure to them the existing order. Such was the sense 
of the Congregaiio Concordia proposed by the Czech King George 
Podie brad in 1460, such was the purpose of the Grand Dessein of 
Sully in 1630. The same sort of a “ realist pacifist ” was Tsar 
Nicholas II, when he proceeded to the c allin g of the first Hague 
Conference in 1899. Human hearts, in which great emotions deep 
alongside small and foolish ones, are a political reality. We have no 
lack in the world of disinterested idealists, who will support every 
noble thought, without reference to its source, or the end in view. 
As a result, every plan for " eternal peace ” will find adherents. A 
comparison of Woodrow Wilson with Tsar Nicholas would be an 
injustice to the former. Wilson was more of an idealist than the 
reverse, when he put forward his project for a League of Nations. 
He was moved more by a desire for a compulsory Court of Justice for 
international disputes, for general disarmament, and for security 
guaranteed by mutual help, than by the thought of how this would 
affect his own nation. Clemenceau and Lloyd George viewed with 
scepticism the future of all this, but they supported it, for they saw 
in it an instrument for their own national policies. 

Out of the meeting of these purposes was bom the Covenant. 
No one will deny that it was the boldest attempt to organise inter¬ 
national co-operation known to history. Yet, even if one believed 
that it will one day be realised, it would be a crime to assure one's 
nation that the League of Nations is now a guarantee of its integrity 
and independence. When we maintain that to this ideal we have 
still a long way to go, we make no reproaches to the League. We 
simply insist that, while the Pact of the League is here, the League 
itself has not yet appeared. In order that it may appear, and 
function as an executive organ of general security, the League would 
have to be universal, and in a certain sense a super-state. 

For the first condition it is necessary that all the great Powers 
should belong. We know how the U.S.A. declined to enter the body 
initiated by their own President. Holding that they were all- 
powerful without accepting such responsibilities, American politicians 
have been content to clothe their egoism in the garments of human¬ 
itarian phraseology; so that " the greatest democracy in the world ” 
dealt the first serious blow at the idea of a League of Nations. 

The super-state does not and cannot exist. By the term we mean 
that its members should hand over to it some part of their sovereign 
rights. If they did, they would make of the Geneva Academy a 
superior political power, of which all the elements are found in the 
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Pact. For the chief, though concealed idea of the latter is the 
transference to an international body of the kind of law and order 
existing in civilised countries. Since courts and codices exist in all 
lands, why not create a court of compulsory arbitration for states 
too? Since we have police and prisons in all lands, why not have 
sanctions and police controls against the aggression of governments? 
Nevertheless, when the Assembly of the League resolved' on the 
Geneva Protocol, as the first step toward such a goal, it was " tor¬ 
pedoed " by Great Britain, in March 1925. In this way the second 
great world democracy undercut our faith in the idea of a League of 
Nations. For the same reason Sir Samuel Hoare, ten years later, 
could not use the instrument broken by his predecessor, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain. 

The admission of Germany in 1926 brought the League nearer 
to the ideal of universalism. Outside there now remained only the 
U.S.A., towards which Geneva sighed longingly; and the Soviet 
Union, which at that time no one wanted to see on the h anks of the 
Lake of Geneva at all. The Germans came in, not from any enthu¬ 
siasm for the idea, but for political calculations. They wanted 
above all to secure the evacuation of the Rhine, to get rid of the 
burden of reparations, and to secure equality in respect of arma¬ 
ments. After a few trials of strength, they discovered that at 
Geneva they could hope for no real help in realising these designs. 
They came to the conclusion that French diplomacy—the most 
influential at Geneva from 1925 on, regarded the League as an 
instrument for securing “ the fruits of victory," and that no thought 
of equality of armament was entertained at all. It is not our place 
to give lessons to French diplomacy, and we know quite well with 
what internal difficulties it had to reckon, if it wished to take the 
initiative. The French parliament could not bring itself to sacrifice 
fancied gains in order to secure real ones. They could have kept the 
Germans in the League, but at the price of Gleichberechtigung. They 
could have held to the view that Germany must keep to what she had 
promised in writing, and basta ; otherwise there would be a resort to 
force. Since, however, the third great democracy of the world 
could not—or would not, choose either of these paths, she did not 
help on the progress of the League, either in the matter of its form or 
its content. True, she brought into the League in 1934 the Soviet 
Union, “ the sixth continent but we are not at all sure that this 
was a victory for the League. 

Everyone knows of the blows dealt to the League by Japan, 
Italy and Germany. We must remember, however, when reviewing 
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the causes of the present lifelessness of that institution, that if its 
Pact was not equipped with the needful executive powers, the chief 
responsibility falls on the three democracies mentioned. Imme¬ 
diately after the war they could have introduced new law and order 
in the world. They possessed both physical and moral power to do 
this, but they did not. National egoisms throttled humanitarian 
hopes. Thus was a great occasion lost. 

Two Polish statesmen, whose names are from the outset insepar¬ 
ably bound up with the restoration of the Polish state, declined to 
put great faith in the experiment of the League. Wilson told 
Dmowski in Washington in October 1918, that an " international 
police " would watch over peace in post-war Europe. Dmowski’s 
question was: “ Will U.S.A. keep their expeditionary force there? " 
Six months later, on 8 April 1919, Pilsudski wrote to one of the 
Polish delegates in Paris, Leon Wasilewski, these words: " It looks 
as though, in this world of ours, talk about the brotherhood of 
nations and faith in American doctrines are beginning to win out 1 ” 
He went on to advise him how to exploit this fact. On the other 
hand SkrzyAski believed in the League. Speaking before the 
Committee of the Diet on Foreign Affairs on 26 February 1925, he 
defended the Geneva Protocol at the very moment when it became 
known that London would not have it. " The world will not return 
to the Balance of Power: it will not return to any of its pre-war 
forms.” 

One may well hold that " it will not return,” since the world has 
simply not departed from “pre-war forms.” What SkrzyAski 
meant by that phrase is as old as time, and no 11 November could 
suddenly conjure it away. For more than a decade Europe and the 
world enjoyed peace based on the moral and material predominance 
of the victors; peace made fairer by temporary financial prosperity, 
thanks mainly to the billions made by Americans in the war. . But 
this effort at settling international life by the group of Powers 
satisfied with their arrangement of forces and their divisions of the 
spoils, did not succeed. The chief reasons are three : ~ 

i. Many who profited from the Great War either thought little 
about tomorrow or else, taking their desires for reality, set up falsp 
horoscopes in foretelling the fall of Fascism in Italy, the consolida¬ 
tion of democracy in Germany, the evolution of the Soviet Union in 
the direction of some sort of bourgeois oligarchy, or the certain return 
of the U.S.A. to the League. 

ii. Those same Powers, benefiting from the War, were at the same 
time the guardians of a static peace; and when something needed 
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> saying about the dynamic at history; they always uttered senti¬ 
ments about sacrificing the interests of minor Powers. Further, it 
even has happened that they made light of the interests of their 
allies. 


iii. When matters were at stake affecting directly the interests of 
these same Powers, matters they themselves characterised as 
** vital,” they had not strength of heart to show their power at the 
proper moment. 

The existing arrangement of forces thus passed into a phase of 
change, a period of stormy years, which might be called a search for a 
new balance. Without a care in either heart or head for anything 
save their own “ tomorrow," and coldly calculating their changes, 
first Japan (in 1931) came to the conclusion that she might with 
immunity begin on the mainland of Asia the big task of subjecting 
China. With the coming of Hitler to power, the Germans set about 
getting rid of all duties imposed upon them on their own soil. This 
inevitable process, the responsibility for which has been laid on those 
" bad " Germans only by naive people, reduced the level of political 
confidence in Europe and hurried on the already-begun race for 
armaments. Pretending a readiness to stand by in opposing 
Germany, Italy prepared diplomatically the conquest of Abyssinia 
in 1935. She succeeded, but the result was a marked chill in Italo- 
British relations. This tension in the Mediterranean, as well as the 
internal crisis in the Soviet Union, as seen in the mass execution of 
high dignitaries and officers, was exploited in turn by Japan in order 
to achieve the second phase of her plans in China. 

The interim balance of these critical years could be struck as 
follows : by the method of faits accompli*, and with the use of arms, 
the " totalitarian ” powers have strengthened their position and 
territory, if not at the cost of the " democratic ” states, at least in 
spite of them. All three are at once over-populated, and poor in 
respect of gold and raw materials. The chief " democratic ” powers 
do not suffer from over-population, they possess enormous territories 
and almost all raw materials, while of gold they have twenty-five times 
as much as their “ totalitarian " neighbours. The English call gold 
" the politician’s policeman.” Let us not exaggerate. Germany, 
Italy and Japan will manage quite well without gold. Both for 
individuals and for nations, gold is doubtless a part of happiness— 
alongside health, love and fame: but organised work in the frame¬ 
work of a well-ordered people—that too is gold. And there is 
something else, most important of all. Not the readiness to offer gold, 
but that to offer blood has been and always be the chief buckler of 
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security, the chief factor in greatness, and the chief source of national 
success. 

2 . 

From the moment when the post-war world passed into the phase 
of change, the radio amplifiers and the public platform have sounded 
almost daily alarms of war; but when observers of international 
relations, possessing more real knowledge and good nerves, attempt to 
pierce in thought the mists of the decade before us, they see only 
peace. 

What sort of peace ? Is it only of the kind that comes from the 
fear of war, and so an anxious and usually short-lived peace ? Is 
peace only the absence of war, and so a state where there is no 
confidence, but only a race for armaments; without any international 
economic co-operation, but rather a competition in aularkie, peace 
“ without butter, but with guns " ? Or will it be real peace ? At the 
moment Europe enjoys the second kind, and its blessings are circum¬ 
scribed : but we are not faced with the dilemma—war or peace. 
What we have is a choice between poor peace and the good kind, a 
grim peace and a sunny one, the peace of uncertainty and that of a 
new balance of power. The prophecy that in the next ten years we 
shall not see war in Europe we may base on the certainty that there is 
neither Government nor General Staff on the continent made up of 
such madmen that they would hurl their country into the throes of a 
general war. The fact is that any struggle in Europe, thought 
of as a local one, would become general very quickly. Not because 
of the Pact of the League, but because existing obligations, 
actual political interests, and geographical position would make 
it possible for the majority of states to keep out. None of the 
Great Powers is ready to-day for a world war, either morally or 
materially. Neither Britain nor France can wish it, since they have 
nothing to gain from it, and could only lose. The Soviet Union is 
not capable of an offensive campaign. So too, the “ unsatisfied ” 
Powers need a longer term of peace. The Germans, for p xamplp , 
are not ready for a great war, either morally, economically, nor on 
the score of the forces themselves. The generation is still alive which 
fought the last war. They have no gold, they are far from supplied 
with food-stuffs, and a sufficiency of raw materials is simply out of the 
question. The army is not ready, for the reserves have no tr aining 
In 1914 there were twelve million of these latter. At the moment 
they have about a million, with perhaps another million of Ersatz- 
reserve. 
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Does this mean that local wars in Europe, or in the world in 
general are unthinkable ? Not at all They can happen either 

i. when two small Powers fight (Paraguay and Bolivia), or 

ii. when a powerful state attacks its weaker neighbour, because 

other Great Powers do not want to interfere to help the victim, 
(Abyssinia or now China), or ' ' 

iii. when a civil conflict inside a country is thought of as a local 
war, for the reason that its outcome has international significance or 
that the parties engaged get help from without (Spain). 

The fact that we do not see any general struggle in sight on the 
horizon to-day does not mean that such a war is not possible to* 
morrow. More than that, we do see three possibilities of this kind. 
Without suggesting that either of these is the more likely, or saying 
that they are inevitable, we shall name them: 

i. a war of Europe and the Soviet Union with Germany, 

ii. a war of Europe and Germany with Soviet Russia. 

iii. a war of the Anglo-Saxon Powers with Japan. 

The first of the three lies in the interests of the USSR; for 
discord in Europe is a canon of Soviet security, and a war in Europe 
the condition of the Sovietising of the Continent. The second of the 
two would profit chiefly Germany, whose desire it is that no homo¬ 
geneous and solid state organism should be established in the vast 
Soviet territories. As a condition of the third war, we must have 
the collaboration of Britain, U.S.A., and the Soviet Union. Should 
this come to pass, it might give rise to number one; and vice-versa. 


Part II.—TWENTY YEARS OF POLICY 

Joseph Beck, the nineteenth Foreign Minister of the new 
Poland, celebrated on 2 November 1937, the fifth anniversary of 
his taking office. Nine days later Poland celebrated the nineteenth 
anniversary of her liberation. Two nineteens! Six and a half 
years of August Zaleski’s tenure of office and over five years of 
Beck’s are a proof that, thanks to High Heaven and to Marshal 
Pilsudski, Poland ceased in May 1926 to change every half year the 
headship of her Foreign Office. That day in May marked the turn¬ 
ing-point in Poland’s relations with her neighbours. On the other 
hand, if we were to seek a synthesis of her foreign policy, without 
regard to the changes in her constitution, we should find it falling 
into four periods. 
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. Taking the cabinet of Swieiyfiski, set up in Warsaw 26 October 
1919, as the first government of the new Poland, we have the follow¬ 
ing list of men, in the order of holding office, who were either 
Ministers, or were " in charge ": 

x. Stanisiaw Gi^bifiski (a6.X. '18-4.XI. '18), 6 days. 

2. Tytus Filipowicz, in ch. (4.XI.’i8-i7.XI.*i8), 13 days. 

3. Leon Wasilewski (17.XI.’18-16. 1 .’ig), 2 mos. 

4. I. J. Paderewski (i6.I.'i9-9.XII.'i9), 10 mos., 23 days. 

5. Wladydaw Wr6blewski,in ch. (i3.XII.’i9-i6.XII.’i9),3 days. 

6. Stanisiaw Patek (x6.XII.’i9-9.VI.’2o), 5 mos., 24 days. 

7. Prince E. Sapleha (23.VI. , 20-24.V.’2i), 11 mos. 

8. Jan Dqbski, in ch. (24.V.’2i-n.VI.'2i), 17 days. 

9. Konstanty Skirmunt (24.VI.*2i-28.VI.'22), I year, 4 days. 

10. Gabriel Narutowicz (28.VI.’22-i4.XII.’22), 5 mos., 15 days. 

xx. Alexander Skrzyfiski (x6.XII.’22-26.V.’23), 5 mos., 10 days. 

12. Marjan Seyda (28.V.'23-27,X.’23), 4 mos., 29 days. 

13. Roman Dmowski (27.X.’23-x6.XII.'23), 1 mo., 18 days. 

15. Karol Bertoni, in ch. (i9.XII.'23-i9.I.'24), 1 mo. 

15. Maurycy Zamoyski (i9.I.’24-27.VII.’24), 6 mos., 6 days. 

16. Alex. SkrzyAski (27.VII.'24-5.V.’26), 1 year, 9 mos., 9 days. 

17. Kajetan Morawski in ch. (io.V.’26-I5.V.’26), 4 days. 

18. August Zaleski (i5.V.'26-2.XII.’32), 6 yrs., 6 mos., 17 days. 

19. J6sef Beck (2.XII/32 . . .). 

This fairly long list falls clearly into two unequal groups, cor¬ 
responding to the two constitutional epochs of the restored Poland: 

(i) That lasting to 15 May 1926, a time of Seymocracy (from 
Seym —Diet), of formal democracy, weak governments, recurrent 
crises and planlessness; in which, during seven and a half years, 
there were seventeen Foreign Ministers—on the average lasting 
just over five months each. 

(ii) The period of Marshal Pilsudski and his successors, a time of 
authoritarian but not "total" governments, democratic but not 
parliamentary. It has lasted twelve years, with but one change 
at the Foreign Office. 

This purely external division of epochs reveals the fact that, by 
contrast with the years of parties and parliaments, authoritarian 
government has been for Poland more advantageous. By this I 
do not mean that the educated classes in the country tak* a 
negative view of democratic institutions, or see in others a model of 
perfection. We know well that the British people has reason to be 
content with the way its democracy functions, but we know also 
that institutions must be suited to the character and political 
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maturity of the people concerned. We shaH not repeat the error 
of igpi, when Poland shaped her constitution. " on foreign models." 
It inks an ultra-democratic experiment, in a country ill-prepared 
for it. Its authors woe proud that Poland had a constitution more 
liberal than the French. Today, one may he sure, they do not 
envy their ally, France, the results of that kind of llbersEmpm. The 
new Polish constitution of 1935 is not, on the other hand, to be pat 
in the same class as “ fascist ” ones. It is an original effort at a 
constitutional regime, in which the executive can function; hut 
civic liberties are guaranteed, and the acts of government are 
controlled by the Diet. 

z. 

We noted above that the history of Polish foreign policy can be 
divided into four periods. Let us see that they look like, and what 
was the chief feature of each. 

Period One —the struggle for frontiers. It lasted from November 
r9i8, until March 1923, when the Powers confirmed our frontiers 
with the USSR and Lithuania. The central figure was Pilsudski. 
During the first year, while the Peace Conference was on, Roman 
Dmowski took part in the work. He reaped for Poland the fruits 
of long years of effort, getting the maximum possible under the 
circumstances. Pilsudski, on the other hand, was busy with the 
opposition at home and with the Bolshevik invasion. He lost out 
in the conflict with the Seym—for the time, and the Constitution 
was acclaimed in spite of him; but he won the struggle with the 
Soviets. 

Where armies could not be sent, he caused, supported or 
tolerated insurrections. Our western frontier is doubtless the 
diplomatic triumph of Dmowski, but it may be doubted whether 
it would have been so good had not the Poznanians given their 
blood in December 1918. Further, without the heroism of the 
Silesian insurgents the result of the plebiscite would have been 
“ interpreted ” not better than the suggestion of 20 October 1921. 
The south-eastern borders of the Commonwealth were won and 
held only thanks to Polish valour, and to the firmness of our diplo¬ 
macy (again we owe a debt to Dmowski for his unyielding attitude 
in the Polish Ukrainian Truce Commission, headed by General 
Botha). The reunion of the Wilno territory with Poland was the 
work of Pilsudski alone. Finally, it was in this first period that two 
important decisions were taken by the Marshal, which have vin¬ 
dicated themselves to our own day: the alliances made in 1921 with 
France and Roumania. 
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Period Two —the finding of ourselves. This began with the 
" strategic retirement ” of Pilsudski to his villa in Sulejowek, and 
ended with the " offensive " of his return in May, 1926. No one, 
not even Dmowski, could take the helm of state in his absence, nor 
even last as Foreign Minister. It could not be, on account of the 
internal dislocations. On this leader, apart from Pilsudski the only 
statesman whose greatness shone in the Polish firmament during 
the struggle for independence, the false position of the National 
Democrats took its vengeance. While admiring Italian Fascism 
and the Action Francaise, they supported the regime of seymocracy 
in Poland. Polish foreign policy, meanwhile, became the preserve 
of influences from the Left. Their advocate was Alexander 
Skrzyfiski. When I once paid him the compliment of being " the 
wisest of Polish Conservatives," he replied loftily: " You are 

wrong; I am a Polish socialist 1 ” Pilsudski said about him in 
1923, that " though he is not a man of new ideas, he does introduce 
new methods.” Later he expressed himself about Skrzyfiski with 
less indulgence. 

In those days Poland was in dread of Moscow, not knowing 
that Moscow was in fear of her. People in Warsaw were watching 
with concern a Germany that was emerging from the deluge of 
inflation, but they had no notion of the enormous difficulties the 
Reich still had before it. After the victory of the Cartel des Gauches 
in France, in May 1924, and the coming to power in England of the 
Labour Party, there blew throughout Europe the winds of " demo¬ 
cratic" peace policy. The first attempt was achieved at conjuring out 
of the Covenant a collective system of security, but on their return to 
power the English Conservatives throttled it. The fashion changed 
to regional pacts, "in the framework of the Covenant.” Locarno 
was bom, and Poland was attached to it. 

La Pologne, nous la porlons d bout de bras! sighed at that 
time Herriot. A very uncomfortable position that, whether for the 
carrier or the carried. In order to get away from it, in order to stand 
firmly on her own feet, and together with France—but also with 
other nations, to carry peace on her shoulders, Poland had to make 
great efforts. Skrzyfiski was right in setting his sails to the winds 
then blowing, he was right in using the language then spoken. 
Proof of this is the fact that he was the first Foreign Minister from 
Warsaw who got a hearing in the West, or in whom anyone took any 
interest. Had he been a realist, he could have permanently reinforced 
Poland’s international position. Alas, he mistook appearances for 
reality. He dedicated his fine talents to the service of a pa^fi r 
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chimera. Hairing the making in him of a statesman, he became 
rather, the apostle of ideas, which were noble, but too misty. 

Period Three .—Pilsudski brings Poland back to realism. This 
stage lasted over six years. August Zaleski was Foreign Minister, 
and his collaboration with the Marshal was complete. The latter 
saw, indeed, the gaps in Poland's plan of security, but he did'not see 
any circumstances which offered the right moment for serious 
negotiations. He watched the horizon with attention, and steered a 
cautious and temperate course. His first concern was internal 
consolidation, the building up of the nation's resources. The 
Stabilisation Loan of 1927, and the first easing of the tension with the 
Soviets in 1928, are landmarks. No improvement in relations with 
Germany followed, but that was not Poland's fault. In proportion 
as tendencies grew in France to be reconciled with Germany, the 
relation of the Reich to Poland became more aggressive. Briand 
discussed with Stresemann the conditions on which the Rhine could 
be evacuated the sooner; but he would not hear of linking up to this 
an agreement on the part of Berlin to a pact of non-aggression with 
Warsaw. When Louis Marin and the now deceased Franklin- 
Bouillon spoke in the French Chamber about the ties of alliance with 
Poland, Briand replied that " alliances are in contradiction to the 
Covenant of the League.” ... At the same time members of the 
National Democratic Party in the Polish Seym were charging 
Zaleski with neglecting the French alliance. With alliances, 
however, it is the same as with love: in the words of the Polish 
folk-song, it is necessary " that two should care at once.” 

Period Four of Polish Foreign Policy begins at the end of 1932. 
Its chief feature is the struggle for a place in Europe without entangle¬ 
ments. This period is not yet ended. 

When it became clear that the former victors would no longer be 
able to prevent Germany from rearming, Pilsudski made this observa¬ 
tion ; “ The time is at hand when the conventional structure of 
international life that has lasted for a decade, can no longer survive.” 
He foresaw that " a number of complications will accompany this 
change.” He formed the conviction that Poland would have to 
take up the struggle for the improving of what, in her present position, 
was “ weakness, indefiniteness, and inadequacy.” The change in 
tactics brought with it a change of Headship. It was under these 
circumstances that, on 2 November 1932, Zaleski resigned; and his 
place was taken by Joseph Beck, who had been Under Secretary 
of State since December 1930. 
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- None of our Foreign Ministers has had a harder part to play thin 
M. Beck. None has worked in times more critical. His feHow- 
Pols received his nomination not without scepticism. The new¬ 
comer was very young—barely thirty-eight. Only a somewhat 
small group of people knew him well. These, who knew his qualities, 
did not doubt that M. Beck would be equal to the tasks the Marshal 
committed to him. 

Abroad the new Minister was also received with reserve. It was 
well known that he was the chosen confidant of Pilsudski. The 
inference was that the Marshal was leaving the diplomacy "of 
position," for that " of movement." No one doubted that the end in 
view was a larger measure of security and of self-determination for 
Poland. Some, nevertheless, esteemed these intentions as simply 
a beating of drums, while others called them ingratitude. There 
were even those who got impatient at the fact that Poland was 
bringing confusion into the already established "hierarchy” of 
European powers. Many were of the opinion that Poland was one 
of the " small" powers magnanimously set free by the " great " ones; 
and that out of gratitude she should sit quiet in her corner and look on 
while a “ Directorate " of Europe was shaping, whose members 
could carry on their work together—at the cost of others. Pilsudski 
did much toward the spoiling of these plans. People did not venture 
to attack him, so they turned on his Minister, at times with pretty 
wretched arguments. In the face of all this M. Beck showed unusual 
sangfroid. Never once did one hear from his lips a word of complaint 
or impatience. In his conversations with foreign statesmen, he 
knew how to say " no ” when Poland's interests demanded it, but 
he has never boasted of his successes. Even today his firmness does 
not please everyone, but it does command respect. 

Among his own people in Poland, M. Beck has passed the hardest 
test. His term of office has been cut right in two by the passing of 
Pilsudski. When the master was no more, the question was asked, 
how would the pupil get on ? Today no one doubts that the pupil is 
following with courage and surety the line laid down by his teacher. 
Just as no one denies that with the ripeness of a statesman the 
Polish Foreign Minister has won for himself the needful confidence at 
home, in order with the better authority to realise in action the 
testament of Pilsudski in foreign relations. 


a. 

In the winter of 1920, Lord Balfour remarked, " Nobody knows 
Poland's policy.” True enough, at that time it was difficult for an 
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outsider to find himself in the aims, and means to achieve them, of 
Poland’s foreign policy. Today no person df goodwill could repeat 
that phrase, since it is not hard to see what the answer is. In 
conclusion, then, let us sum up in simple propositions. Whether in 
view of the general world situation, or on analysis of Poland's 
relations with her neighbours, it seems clear that her foreign policy 
must be governed by the following principles: 

i. Peace in return for peace. Poland takes the position that her 
highest interest is to help secure for herself and for Europe as lasting 
peace as is possible, but she will not purchase this with any con¬ 
cessions not in keeping with her honour as a nation, nor with vital 
state interests. 

ii. We will not give up our own. Considering her existing 
possessions as the minimum of historical justice, Poland would reject 
without discussion any intentions to lessen her territory or her 
international rights. 

iii. We do not want what belongs to others. If Poland were driven 
to war, she would put forth the motto of further change in Europe 
on lines of the principle of self-determination of the peoples. 

iv. We will not be the aggressor. Ready at any moment to 
defend her own, Poland will not strike at any other state unless with 
provocation. 

v. We shall carry out our agreements. True to her word, once 
given, Poland will hold to her international obligations in general and 
to her alliances in particular. 

vi. We will not be a buffer state. Mindful of her past experiences, 
Poland does not want either her eastern neighbour to guarantee her 
integrity and safety against her western one, or vice versa. 

vii. We need raw materials, and fields for emigration. The 
necessity for industrialisation of our country and the lack of raw 
materials, on the one hand, and on the other the over-population of 
our villages and the excess of Jews in our towns, compel Poland to 
announce a double claim: ( a) for access to raw materials, and (6) for 
access to areas able to receive our inhabitants, who must emigrate in 
order to escape misery. 

viii. Nihil de nobis sine nobis. Poland will not permit any power 
or group of powers to interfere in her private affairs, or to pass 
judgment in respect to her vital interests. 


Kazimierz Smogorzewski. 


Part III of this paper will deal with Poland's relations with her two bigger 
neighbours, and will appear in the next number oi the Review.—E d. 
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CRISIS 

There has been much discussion as to the true reasons which 
induced Japan to embark on her present adventure in China. Various 
causes have been given: Japan, overpopulated and small in area, 
needs territory for the overflow of her population; as a great indus¬ 
trial power she needs raw materials for her industries, and in addition 
she is seeking control of the Chinese market particularly for her 
silk exports; she is stamping out Communism in China. 

These three arguments may be briefly refuted : With regard to 
territoiy for colonisation, she already possessed a considerable 
colonial empire prior to her conquest of Manchukuo in 1931. After 
the Russo-Japanese War, with an eye to the coming annexation of 
Korea, an ambitious plan was drawn up for the settlement of a 
million Japanese a year on the mainland of Asia. In actual fact, 
in the following two decades less than one million Japanese settled 
in the Japanese overseas possession. As for Manchuria, it has been 
the Chinese and not the Japanese who have flowed in to colonise it. 

With regard to the second argument, it might have been valid 
prior to the conquest of Manchukuo, but not afterwards. In 
Manchuria Japan found for her industrial needs a reserve of timber 
estimated at 200,000,000 tons; coal estimated in the Hsin mine 
alone at 600,000,000 tons and in all Manchuria and Inner Mongolia 
2,500,000,000 tons; iron deposits estimated at 1,200,000,000 tons; 
shale oil conservatively estimated at 350,000,000 tons; agricultural 
fertilisers, soda magnesium, aluminium and agricultural products 
such as oats, millet, koaliang and soya. These estimates, as given in 
the Tanaka Memorial, are said to be those of the South Manchurian 
Railway and of the Japanese General Staff. Whether these figures 
are correct or not, is irrelevant. Suffice it to say that had Japan 
concentrated her energies on the development of Manchukuo instead 
of dispersing them in all her subsequent conquests, Manchukuo to 
a great extent could have solved her problem with regard to the 
need of raw materials for her industries. Similarly, the question of 
controlling the Chinese market might have been solved more pro¬ 
fitably by winning the friendship of the Chinese people and by 
bolstering up the growing prosperity of China, instead of plunging 
that country into a ruinous war and assuming the role of the arch¬ 
enemy of the Chinese people, 

Further, it must be remembered that the misery, destruction and 
famine caused by this war in China not only ruins trade but also 
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- serves as an excellent breeding ground (or the very Communism 
which Japan is purporting to fight. 

That these considerations may have partially influenced the 
circles in japan responsible for the present aggressive policy, does not 
explain the main reason behind the Japanese drive. To get the 
complete picture, it is necessary to consider certain psychological and 
social abnormalities which have distorted the political outlook of the 
Japanese nation or. more exactly, its ruling dements. It suffices 
to indicate here the very special position of the army, the survival of 
the feudal clan spirit, the influence of the Satsuma clan on the navy 
and the Choshu clan on the army, the warlike traditions of Japanese 
history, the belief in the superiority of the Yamato race over the rest 
of the world, coupled with a faith in its '* manifest destiny.” These, 
together with a loss of perspective resulting from a too rapid rise to 
the status of a great power and such other factors as the termination 
of the restraining power of the Genro, and the appointment to 
command in military positions of the extremists who staged the 
military revolution of 1936, have resulted in the present mood of 
aggressive imperialism. As in the case of pre-War pan-Germanism, 
this Japanese imperialism has evolved theories and doctrines, 
justifying its action historically, and a school of literature remark¬ 
ably outspoken as to its aims. Even leaving aside the jingoist 
writings of retired army and navy officers, to be found in every 
country, we are faced with such important and ominous pronounce¬ 
ments as the Tanaka Memorial of 1927, the Minami Honjo Memorial 
of 1931 and the recent speeches and declarations of General Araki 
and Admiral Suetsugu. These declarations vary as to the ultimate 
goal of Japan’s efforts, the more extreme ones aiming at the 
domination of Asia, driving the white man out of it, and even 
invading Europe. But they all agree as to the tasks immediately 
ahead being, first, the conquest of China and second, war with 
Soviet Russia for the control of Eastern Siberia. We may, therefore, 
for the time being, leave the nebulous and cosmic aims out of account, 
and consider as problems of immediate historical importance the 
double menace of Japan to China and to Russia. 

We are now in the presence of an actual conquest of China by 
Japan and an avowed intention of Japan to attack Russia. According 
to the American newspaper correspondent, Mr. Knickerbocker, 
who has recently visited Vladivostok and the Amur Region, there 
have been in recent months over 400 cases of frontier fighting between 
the Soviet Red Army and the Japanese forces stationed on the border 
of Manchukuo. More ominously, whereas the Japanese armies 
in China are composed mostly of older men drawn from the reserves, 
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the cream of the army, composed of the younger classes, is sta&oaed 
in Manchukuo facing Soviet Russia. These factsapply the Virtual 
existence of a potential state of war between the two countries. 
Whereas the question whether these conditions will ultimately 
develop into a major Russo-Japanese conflict belongs to the future, 
some incidents have resulted both in China and in Soviet Russia 
which may alter considerably the balance of power in Asia. First, 
there is a striking parallelism in the change of the moral climate in 
both countries. That the profession of arms was in such disrepute 
in old China as to be classed with banditry, was a testimony to 
the essentially peaceful nature of the civilisation which centuries 
of power and isolation from the outside world had evolved. The 
stress on scholarship and the cult of moderation, as taught by 
Confucianism, had paved the way for an intense dislike for solving 
any problems of international relations by violent means. Further¬ 
more, the very nature of the problems which the Middle Kingdom 
had to face made possible the selection of peaceful ways of solving 
them. Indeed, up to the time when the impact of the West began 
its destructive and creative work, that is to say up to the middle of 
the 19th century, China faced only the question of remaining safe 
from invasions of barbarians along her borders. The easiest and 
safest way was not military conquest but the fundamental canon of 
I-i chih-i: using barbarians to control barbarians, in other words, 
divide et impera. The preference for this diplomatic method of 
dealing with frontier problems, coupled with the idea that all 
nations outside China were barbarians, was so deeply rooted in the 
national consciousness that in a modified form we find it surviving 
as late as 1931. The instinctive reaction of China was not to fight 
Japan, but rather to set up other nations against the island empire. 
The appeals to the League of Nations and the playing on the sympa¬ 
thies of the western nations at that time were according to the best 
traditions of the canon I-i chih-i. 1 All the more striking is the 
powerful resistance put up today by the Chinese armies and nation 
against the recent Japanese offensive in North and Central China. 

Furthermore we find China for the first time unified. In th&past 
China had grown to be less and less of a nation and more and more 
of a loose federation of peoples held together solely by a common 
civilisation or, more exactly, by a common outlook on life. Hence 
the spirit of independence shown by the various provinces, the deep 
cleavage between North and South, and the facility with which 
provincial governors and war-lords betrayed the Central government. 

1 See Empire in the East, edited by J. Barnes, N.Y. 1934. The chapter on 
China and the Barbarians by Owen Lattimore, p. 22. 
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ipg a common front to the enemy; and there can belittle doubt 
thatthis change was brought about by the menace of Japan. 

Thus we may say that two novel dements have appeared in 
Chinese fife within the past decade which, for lack of better words, 
we may qualify as militarism and nationalism. Assuming that these 
are not passing trends and that they are liable to be further 
strengthened by the increasing pressure of Japan on China, it may 
well be that the future destinies of Asia will be moulded by them. 
Indeed, in projecting the growth of these trends into the future, 
we have to face two possibilities : Japan is victorious and conquers 
China, or Japan fails in her task and breaks down. In the first case 
China may undergo the fate of Poland; but the example of that 
nation shows that a nation which keeps its national spirit and 
civilisation alive cannot be destroyed. Moreover, how much more 
difficult it would be for Japan to hold China than it was for the three 
combined mighty empires of Europe to hold a relatively smaller 
and weaker Poland I If on the other hand, Japan fails in her effort 
to subdue China and breaks down, or—what would be tantamount to 
it—gets involved with other powers so that the struggle becomes 
general, the result will be the emergence of a nationally awakened 
China welded together by the fire of martyrdom—the perennial 
manifestation of the Phoenix rising from its ashes. And what will 
the triumph of Chinese nationalism mean to the world at large? 

The story of all nationalisms has been the same, be it Italian, 
German, Polish, Russian or even Japanese. First, a weak country 
oppressed or menaced by powerful neighbours; then the national 
awakening and struggle against the oppressor, with the war of 
liberation becoming the symbol of national courage and inspiration 
for the patriotism of future generations; then the hour of triumph, 
the gradual overflow of national aspirations beyond the borders 
of the newly unified or liberated state; the appearance of theories 
of national or race superiority, the concept of some great historic 
mission which leads in turn to conquests, to oppression of neighbour¬ 
ing peoples, and possibly war with other nations and once more 
defeat. The France of Louis XIV and Napoleon, the Russia of 
Catherine II and Nicholas I, Germany from Jena to 1914, Italy 
from Mazzini to Mussolini have all gone through or are going through 
this cycle. What would stop China from following the same path ? 

It must be remembered that as late as the end of the 18th 
century China was still a conquering, aggressive nation. Indeed, 
between 1746 and 1800 the Chinese conquered Sinkiang, carried on a 
war in Tibet and Nepal against the Gurkhas who were brought to 
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submission, invaded Burma and re-established their dominion over 
Cochin-China. On the other hand Japanese invasions of China 
have had an almo st cyclical regularity. Indeed, we find major 
Japanese attacks occurring in the 14th, 16th and 19th centuries. 
In each case it took years of fighting to drive the Japanese away. The 
present cycle, which started with the Sino-Japanese war of 1894-5, 
is still in progress. True, a novel factor has been the emergence 
of Japan as a technically more advanced nation using the latest 
methods of mechanised warfare and backed by the power of modem 
industry. But one of the reasons for the Japanese aggression last 
July was the alarm induced by the very rapid technical progress of 
China since the Nanking government's consolidation of its 
power in 1927. The modernisation of such cities as Nanking and 
Wuhan (Hankow), the building of the network of highways of the 
Canton-Hankow Railway, the spread of airlines, the growth of 
universities and the development of Chinese industries were factors 
showing the ability of the Chinese to modernise and maintain their 
vitality. 

There is a widespread tendency to overlook the resiliency shown 
by nations after great national catastrophes. Many were those who 
in the dismal years following the advent of Soviet power in Russia, 
in the face of civil war, terror, epidemics and famine, predicted the 
complete disintegration of Russia in a wave of anarchy. Similarly, 
today many observers are predicting the death of China and the 
destruction of her age-long civilisation at the hands of Japan. But 
the record of progress shown by China in the past decade, as well 
as the unleashing of national energies as revealed by the present 
struggle, give a reasonable basis for the assumption that the end of 
this struggle will be followed by a period of development similar to 
the one witnessed in Soviet Russia under the various five-year plans, 
and very much for the same reasons. A backward nation, having 
learned by the bitter lesson of war the cost of neglecting its economic 
and technical development, strains its energy, as a means of survival, 
to overtake more advanced nations. In the relatively improbable 
contingency of Japan’s succeeding in transforming China into a 
colony, the effect would be very much the same, though in a slower 
and more indirect way; the story of all colonisations has revealed 
that the colonised nation uses to its own advantage the lessons 
imparted by its colonisers. There remains however one prerequisite 
for this, namely, the survival of an ardent national spirit and the urge 
for survival in the face of defeat; if the lessons of the present 
struggle are correctly read, it would appear that the Chinese people 
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have exchanged their past Sybaritic passivity fora new dynamic 
energy, just as every nation has done under similar circumstances. 

Turning to Soviet Russia, we may trace the appearance of 
similar trends under somewhat similar conditions. It is hardly 
possible to speak of Russian history as being pacific.*; Indeed* 
Professor Sorokin, in his comparative study of wars throughout, 
history, points out that the percentage of war years for Russia 
throughout the course of her history is 46 per cent, as compared to 
50 per cent, for France and 56 per cent, for England, with other 
European countries lagging behind.* But notwithstanding this 
high percentage of wars, the Russian people have in common with 
the Chinese a fundamentally non-war like psychology. Wars were 
fought by Russia either in self-defence or in pursuit of a national 
policy such as the drive toward the sea, or the obvious rounding off 
of national frontiers or, again, the support of fellow Slav peoples. 
Such policies were dictated by the government and, with the 
exception of the governing bureaucracy and portions of the 
nobility which were inspired by patriotism and a sense ofr 
nationalism, the people at large went to war because such was: 
the command of the Tsar. Religion and a primitive elemental 
sense of nationality were the nearest equivalents to nationalism, 
one could find in pre-War Russia. Moreover, the immensity of the 
country and the remoteness of the border made for a strong sense 
of regionalism and a lack of any hostile discrimination against one 
particular foreign nation. Neither Japan nor Germany were really 
hated during the hostilities against them in the last two wars 
preceding the Revolution. 

AU the more remarkable is therefore the change taking place 
today, ironically, within the framework of Soviet ideology. The 
rise of what we may term Soviet nationalism is as remarkable as 
the corresponding rise of Chinese nationalism. It originated in the 
segregation of Russia from other nations during the early period 
of the Revolution. Regarded with unmitigated horror by the. 
Western nations and driven into economic and moral isolation, 
the Soviet Russia of the early twenties had to find support within 
herself for her moral and economic rehabilitation- *nd develop a 
psychology of superiority, based upon her own Messianic ideology. 
She had to build up a powerful army and an industrial equipment 
which today form an inseparable element of military power. She 
also had to mobilise the national spirit. Partly for its own propa¬ 
ganda purposes and partly for this mobilisation of spirit, the Soviet 

* P. A. Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics, vol. Ill, p. 352. 
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government began instilling into the people, as the Five Year Flan 
was nearing completion, a pride of achievement. The "We and You'* 
attitude toward capitalist nations was gradually being changed 
into a pride in " our Socialist Fatherland ” and a stress on the 
jealousy of other nations. It will be noticed that the Japanese war 
menace appeared just at this time, that is to say, toward the end of 
the first Five-Year Plan. Here was a tangible proof of the menace 
of the outside world which was anxious not to allow Russia to 
develop peacefully at home, or at least such was the interpretation 
given for internal consumption; and when the rise of Hitler com¬ 
pleted this picture on the Western border, all the elements for the 
rise of an exacerbated feeling of nationalism were ripe. True, this 
new nationalism is not Russian in the sense of glorification of the 
Russian nationality, but Soviet, putting more stress on the glorifica¬ 
tion of the system and of the community of races living within the 
Soviet border; yet that is a difference which matters little with 
regard to the effect this phenomenon will have on the outside world. 
Furthermore the changed attitude of the Kremlin toward the 
Russian past, the reinstatement of Peter the Great as a national hero 
and even more strikingly of St. Alexander Nevsky, is proof that the 
movement is not only growing in strength but is narrowing itself to 
a more and more Russian national ideology. 

Thus if present Russia shows the rise, in an ever increasing degree, 
of the glorification of the military, and an appearance of a proud 
spirit of nationalism, both these trends may be directly credited to 
Japan’s actions. Both in China and in Russia Japan has so far 
accomplished a moral revolution of tremendous significance for the 
future of Asia. But she has done even more: she has succeeded 
in bringing the two nations once more together. 

That the two revolutionary movements should have looked to 
each other for mutual support in the earlier stages of their develop¬ 
ment was easily understandable. China looked to Russia for badly 
needed assistance in technical advice and war equipment, whereas 
Soviet Russia, after the failure of a direct Communist drive upon 
Western Europe, turned to Asia as a field for a flanking attack on 
European capitalism. Already the Congress of Baku in 1920 had 
succeeded in bringing the various Asiatic revolutionary movements 
under the co-ordinated guidance of Moscow; and subsequent events 
showed China to be a particularly fruitful field for Soviet en¬ 
deavour. Indeed, Sun Yat-Sen in dying had left a famous testa¬ 
ment recommending close co-operation between the Kuomintang 
and the Soviet government. There was only the necessity of slightly 
modifying^the interpretations of the three principles which Sun Yat- 
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Sea had laid down as the basic character of the Chinese revolution. 
In order to bring than into accord witl* the demands of the 
Third International. 

The period between 1924 and 1927 marked the high-water mailt 
of Russian influence in China. Not oqly was the Kuomintang under 
the direct control of the Soviet agent, Borodin and his ’mission, 
but the Chinese nationalist forces in South China were effectively 
reorganised under Russian guidance. However, the moderate wing 
of the Kuomintang party not only feared the impact of Communism 
on the Chinese masses but held to the slogan " China for the Chinese.” 
Headed by Chiang Kai-Shek and the powerful financial interests of 
the Soong family this group not only succeeded in driving the Russian 
Soviets out of China but ever since has been waging a bitter struggle 
against the Chinese Communists. As a result of six campaigns 
fought against the Chinese Communists, General Chiang Kai-Shek 
succeeded in localising their influence to the more remote parts of 
China, particularly to the upper reaches of the Yangtse Kiang. 
It would therefore have been logical for the Japanese, who have 
proclaimed as one of their major goals in China the stamping out of 
Communism, to have given full support to Chiang Kai-Shek instead 
of undermining his power and that directly attacking him. Even 
in the earlier periods of Japanese aggression in Manchukuo and 
Jehol, Chiang Kai-Shek was still concentrating on the struggle with 
Communism. When it became apparent that Japanese aggression 
would not stop short of a conquest of China proper, the inevitable 
happened. As a result of the mysterious kidnapping of Chiang 
Kai-Shek at Sianfu in December, 1936, a peace compromise was 
made between the Nationalist Generalissimo and the commanders 
of the Chinese Red Army, which eventually was transformed into 
the Eighth Route Army and, by one of those mysteries of Chinese 
politics, found itself at the opportune moment located in a position 
to operate on the flank of the advancing Japanese in Shansi and 
Shensi. The next step was just as logical: finding nothing but 
desultory support from the League of Nations and the Western 
Powers, the Nanking government came to an agreement with Soviet 
Russia. “ A drowning man will clutch a snake,” said the Turkish 
diplomat Reis Effendi, when under relatively similar circumstances 
in 1833 Turkey appealed to Russia for aid against Mehemet Ali, the 
rebellious Viceroy of Egypt. Whether the future will see a Soviet 
China in close union with Soviet Russia, is a question which it would 
be dangerous to attempt to answer at this juncture; hut the mere, 
fact that the question has come within the realm of plausibility is a 
striking testimony to the fact that here again Japan has succeeded 
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in achieving the exact opposite of what she had set out to do. There 
is little doubt that the knowledge of the Sianfu transactions between 
Chiang Kai -Shek and the Communists hastened the Japanese advance 
in China Ust July; but again it must be stated that it was Japan's 
earlier actions which made such a transaction possible. 

The evolution of parallel moods in China and in Russia is not 
the sole result of the Far Eastern crisis. Something even more 
tangible may be noticed in the resulting shifts of population, which 
tend to bring the two counties physically closer to each other. 
Let us examin e the case of Russia first. It has been said that when 
any particular part of the human body is ail i n g, the blood and the 
vital energies tend to stream to that particular point. Something 
similar takes place in the body politic, and in the past Russia has 
given striking evidences of this phenomenon. The menace of 
invasions by the Crimean Tartars led to the founding, in the 16th 
century, of the belt of cities in the south central steppe area such 
as Voronezh and Orel. A century later, the menace of Sweden 
led to the rise of St. Petersburg and the cities around the Gulf 
of Finland. Similarly, the Turkish wars of Catherine II saw the 
founding and rise of cities of the Black Sea region: Odessa, Sebas¬ 
topol, Ekaterinoslav, Rostov and others. In each case a semi- 
desert region was not only studded by new cities of strategic value 
but transformed by rapid colonisation and the rise of agriculture 
and industries. 

Something similar is taking place today in the Russian Far East, 
as a result of the Japanese menace. The Soviets, it is true, had 
taken over from Tsarist Russia a land already opened up by earlier 
colonisation, but—the efforts of such energetic governor-generals 
of the old regime as Gondatti notwithstanding—Eastern Siberia 
and the Russian Maritime Province remained a fallow land awaiting 
energetic pioneer development. The attempts to develop it in the 
period following the building of the Chinese Eastern. Railway 
remained artificial, and this was one reason for the failure of the 
Tsarist Far Eastern policy. Why should it have been artificial? 
Because the region east of the Baikal could not be colonised before 
Western Siberia had been developed, just as in the United States 
any attempts to develop California and the Pacific Coast would 
have remained unsuccessful until the corresponding rise of the Middle 
West had occurred. The fact that Russian history has been a 
movement of colonisation going west-east need not be stressed 
here. Suffice it to say that the present centre of population is 
moving steadily eastwards, and that it has been calculated that the 
centre of population, when the Eurasian plain will be fully populated, 
will be located East of the Ural Mountains. 
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The rapid rise of Western Siberia in the decade preceding the 
World War was further intenafied by the Soviet industrial develop¬ 
ment under the first Five Year Flan. For reasons of military 
security the region between the Volga and the Altai range, in other 
words astride of the Ural Mountains, >vas selected for the building 
of a number of great industrial plants. Professor Vernadsky gives 
interesting figures for the rise of the population in the cities of this 
region during the seven years coincidental with this industrialisa¬ 
tion :— 



1926 

1933 

Sverdlovsk 

. .. 132,000 

481,000 

Chelyabinsk .. 

. .. 59,000 

217,000 

Magnitogorsk .. 

. .. non-existent 

223,000 

Novosibirsk 

. .. 120,000 

294,000 

Stalinsk 

. .. 4,000 

249,000* 


If we add to this the fact that the population of Siberia has grown by 
some 3,000,000 in the last decade and that Siberia has become 
industrialised, we may say that both in population and in economic 
development, though not in cultural or international standing, 
Siberia is rapidly approaching the status of Canada in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

But under normal circumstances it may have been expected 
that Eastern Siberia would lag behind awaiting the further develop¬ 
ment of Western Siberia. If this order has now been reversed, the 
cause is to be found primarily in the Japanese war menace: the whole 
driving power and energy of the Soviet government has been 
increasingly canalised to bolster up Russia’s Pacific empire. Though, 
owing to military reasons, it is impossible to expect as rapid a rise 
of the Transbaikal cities as we have witnessed in Western Siberia, 
the same military reasons are nevertheless producing some lasting 
and important effects in bringing to life those undeveloped regions. 
Indeed, the presence of the Far Eastern Red Army, now estimated 
by Mr. Knickerbocker to be a million strong, the drafting of thousands 
into forced labour to build fortifications, roads, railways, and the 
forcible colonisation of certain areas will result, even after the 
present emergency is over, in new strata of permanent population 
settling there, just as on a smaller scale the exiling of political 
prisoners in the 19th century accomplished the same purpose. 
Furthermore, the double tracking of the Transsiberian Railway, 
the building of the Baikal-Amur Railway, a pioneer line over virgin 
land, the construction of strategic highways, not to mention the 
development of air lines, and intensive exploitation of natural 
resources for army needs—all these inevitably will become mile- 

• G. Vernadsky, Opyt Istorii Evratii, p. 179. 
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a tones of progress even though at present they are serving 

military purposes. ' 

The second important result is the rise of Soviet Rusoa a power 
on the Pacific which, after an interval of a quarter of a century, 
has resumed the trend which was initiated in the nineties of the 
last century. The assembling of an airfleet, officially estimated 
by Japanese sources at 1,500 airplanes, and the corresponding rise 
of Soviet naval power, so far represented by a fleet of submarines, 
again estimated at from 5° to 100, and bolstered up by recently 
announced plans for construction of capital and other large ships, 
have brought about the renascence of Russia as a factor in the 
balance of naval power on the Pacific Ocean. 

Moreover, if the comparison with blood flowing to the affected 
part of the human body holds good in the case of Russia, it is also 
applicable to the case of Japan. Manchuria and later Manchukuo, 
just because it has been the “ Tinder Box of Asia,"* to use the title 
of a recent work, has thereby been transformed from a semi-desert 
into one of the most highly developed and populous regions of the 
Far East. Just as in the case of Russia, the efforts of Japan to 
strengthen its military position in Manchukuo, such as, for example, 
the building of a vast network of strategic railways and other works 
of engineering, will eventually result in further developing the 
country, regardless of who may become its future possessor. Thus 
the parallel development of the Soviet Far East and Manchukuo 
for rival purposes is bound to lead in the long run to a rise of new 
trade routes and to other important developments in the field of 
economic and cultural interrelations. If we bear in mind that even 
under Japanese domination Manchukuo is pre-eminently Chinese, 
both in population and in spirit, the net result is that along the 
Amur not only Russia and Japan, but the Chinese and Russian 
worlds actually have come into close neighbourhood and have bridged 
the gap which existed as long as Manchuria was a mere-no-man’s- 
land. 


The same holds true in Outer Mongolia and in Sinkiang. Just 
because Outer Mongolia, now a Soviet Republic, is the advance line 
of defence for Western Siberia, the militarisation of that region 
under Russian sponsorship and the building of railroads from Semi- 
palatinsk to Uliassutai and from Ulan Ude to Ulan Bator, have 
bridged the gap which separated Siberia from China in the past, 
namely, the Gobi Desert. Similarly Russia has acquired over 
remote Sinkiang an economic and military hold which the Central 
Chinese Government is under the present circumstances noj+W 
desirous of nor in a position to contest. Thus all along the border of 


* G. Sokolsky, The Tinder Box of Asia. 
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Umiic Rmww the padding provided by the outlying provisoes of 
China tea tended to disappear, and Russia has advanced to become 
immediate neighbour of China proper. ■„ 

Whereas the drift of Russia under stress of the Far Eastern 
crisis has been eastward, a reverse movement westward has hem 
developing in China. Indeed, as a result of the Japanese advance 
in the lower Yangtse region, the Nanking Government has been 
forced to move its capital to Hankow and Chungking farther up 
the river, the latter some 600 miles, as the crow dies, due west of 
Nanking. This evacuation of government offices, art treasures, etc., 
has been followed by a movement of business and by the flow of 
millions of refugees. Though this is intended to be a temporary 
move, it remains a shift of the centre of gravity of China and, as 
such, is due to leave some lasting effects. One of these may be sur¬ 
mised. So far the bulk of modernisation and industrialisation of 
China has been confined to the treaty ports along the coast and to 
the region of the lower Yangtse, roughly from Hankow to Shanghai. 
But now the moving of the capital, as indicated, will probably 
bring in its wake the spread of westernisation to the remoter parts 
of China, namely to the enormous province of Szechwan and its 
neighbours Kansu and Shensi. It is also probable that a part of the 
refugees from the war zone will settle there for good, bringing an 
intensification of the development of these vast expanses. Further¬ 
more, in an attempt to get war supplies, the Chinese are feverishly 
building a highway connecting this region with Sinkiang and, beyond 
it, Russian Turkestan. This highway when completed will be to all 
effects the revival of the great silk road of antiquity and the Middle 
Ages. Once the great military and trading highway between Inner 
Asia and Europe, this road is associated with the names of Marco 
Polo, Fra Rubruquis, Plano Carpini, and the bevy of catholic 
monks and travellers who made their way to the court of the Great 
Khan of Tartary. It has been in virtual disuse for five centuries 
except as a caravan trail, and its revival as a motor road would be 
one of the most significant developments of the modem age. Further¬ 
more, it would mean the eventual colonisation by China and the 
economic development of the desert regions it traverses, which may 
be considered to be the Chinese Far West. Thus it may be stated 
that by a shift in her centre of gravity China is moving, figuratively 
speaking, closer to Russia and Europe and, with the resulting dis¬ 
appearance of the obstacles formed by the deserts, the unity of the 
two continents, Asia and Europe, will assert itself more and more. 
Europe will tend to influence Inner Asia, and the reverse action will 
will also be felt in Europe. 

So far these arguments have been based on the assumption that 
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China will survive the impact of Japan and that Russia will hold ita 
own in the Far East. There are other hypothetical cases which 
also must be considered: x. China collapses and disintegrates; 
g. R ussia is defeated and loses Eastern Siberia; 3. Japan is defeated; 
4! The present war spreads and involves a coalition of world powers. 
The first two contingencies may be linked together; for so long 
as a powerful Russia menaces Japan, it is highly improbable that 
Japan would be in a position to consolidate her conquest of China, 
particularly with regard to the ^ regions bordering Siberia. Thus 
there would remain a region of inner China which would survive and 
become the jumping-off place for the ultimate liberation of the rest 


of the territory. 

The idea that this war may lead to the complete collapse and 
disintegration of China is based on the idea that it represents the 
end of a cycle of Chinese history and that in her extreme old age 
China is not in a position to revitalise herself and regain a lease on 
life without outside help. The partisans of this theory point to the 
fact that in the past China has survived similar crises only through 
absorption of new blood coming from a virile conquering race, the 
Mongolian invasion of the 13th century and the Manchu conquest 
of 1644 being the two most outstanding examples. Hence, it is 
argued, the Japanese conquest would perform such a function. But 
this would require a period of decades, possibly centuries, and the 
Russian factor has to be considered in the meantime. 


Assuming that Russia in her turn meets with defeat, either at the 
hands of Japan alone or as a result of a combined onslaught from the 
west and the east, what would happen ? The loss of theTransbaikal 
region, and (let us hypothetically add) of Ukraine in the West, would 
result in the compression of Russia but not her destruction. 
The vitality and youthful vigour of the Russian people have not been 
sapped by the present Revolution; the evidences are very much 
to the contrary. One of the outstanding features of Russian history 
has been the tenacity with which the Russians have regaine'd lost 
territories or tended to solve other frontier problems. The long 
struggle of Muscovy with Lithuania and Poland from the 15th to 
the 18th century, the century and a half struggle with Sweden 
for the Baltic seaboard, and twelve wars with Turkey testify to the 
persistence of Russia’s foreign policy notwithstan ding the internal 
transformations of the country. Thus one can reasonably expect that 
the loss of Eastern Siberia would open a similar period of lon g struggle 
which would drain the forces of Japan and not permit her to settle 
down. Furthermore, the compression of Russia might make her 
bulge out elsewhere and Russia might overflow into North Western 
China, transforming that country into a battle-ground between the 
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two neighbouring imperialisms and once more hindering Japan in 
her attempt to consolidate her gains. 

The possibility of other powers becoming involved in the present 
struggle and the forming of some kind of a coalition against Japan, 
though at present relatively remote, must not be overlooked, for this 
has been the solution found by history in previous cases of over¬ 
expansion of one state, from the France of Louis XIV down to the 
Germany of the World War. Needless to say, it would produce the 
same effect on the respective positions of China and Russia as, in 
mechanics, the division of forces previously applied at one parti¬ 
cular point relieves the strain on that point. 

The last and perhaps less remote possibility of a Japanese defeat 
or breakdown, which might or might not be followed by a revolution 
in Japan, would naturally be welcomed in Russia, for it would 
remove a dangerous menace. Should, furthermore, revolution follow 
defeat, there would open up the possibility of a co-operation between 
the three great revolutionary movements of Asia which might lead 
to the increase of Soviet influence over the whole of Far Eastern 
Asia in the spirit of the principles established at the Congress of Baku. 

It would therefore appear to be in the better interests of Soviet 
Russia at present to wait and let events mature. So long as Japan 
does not invade Siberia proper or Outer Mongolia and so long as the 
Japanese conquest, following the coastline of China, has veered off 
into the interior menacing the Yangtse valley and the region of Can¬ 
ton, the position of Soviet Russia is not only secure but extremely 
profitable. Japan is spending herself in an effort which apparently 
she underestimated, and the chances of the great maritime powers 
being involved become greater. Russia is able to play the same 
role that Japan played in the World War, when Japan at a small 
cost of personal expenditure reaped the benefits of a struggle which 
ruined her competitors and rivals. 

As for Japan, whatever the outcome of the struggle, one thing is 
becoming apparent: there is too great a disparity between the means 
that Japan is able to marshal and the immensity of the goal set. 
It is probable therefore that the outcome of the present crisis will 
be very different from what the Japanese military leaders had con¬ 
ceived when they were planning their moves. If this outcome 
results in the strengthening of Russia’s position in Asia and in the 
rise of a new great power, a unified China, modernised and strong, 
the present events will overshadow in importance the World War 
and will open a new chapter in world history. 


A. Lobanov-Rostovsky. 
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SOVIET PLANNING 


ORGANISATIONS 


It is by now becoming dear how extensve and worthy <rf study aw 
the new forms of social organisation which Soviet Russia is evolving. 
Of these one of the most important is the planning system by which 
the economic life of the country is directed and co-ordinated. A 
necessary step in the understanding of this system is a study of 
the organisations which prepare the plans, their relationship to 
the central and local governments, to the organs of business 
administration and to each other. 

The Soviet planning structure has been built up during the past 
twenty years with no precedents for guidance. The Russians regard 
it as a by-product of the Revolution, which concentrated the 
resources of the country and responsibility for their development 
in the hands of the State, and at the same time as one of the means 
for continuing the work of the Revolution “ in the sphere of 
economics.” Thus the pre-requisites and rudiments of planning 
spread throughout the country, in the early years, with the spread 
of Soviet rule, just as in later years planning followed Soviet control 
into the last strongholds of the private entrepreneur, trade and 
agriculture. By now the network of planning and statistical 
bodies covers every part of the country and every branch of its 
economic life. Their organisation and methods are continually 
being improved as experience accumulates, and changed to meet 
changing needs. The substantial framework of the planning system 
has by now been securely established, and a very considerably body 
of experience acquired in drawing up the plans. The scope of this 
article is to give a brief account of the structure and purposes of 
the Soviet planning organs, rather than the methods and processes 
of making the plans. 

One part of the system is concerned with the planning of each 
administrative area of the country as a geographical'unit This 
may be termed horizontal planning. The other part consists of the 
planning departments of the economic commissariats, boards and 
trusts, and plans the country’s economic activity by individual 
industries. This may conveniently be called vertical planning. 
Both the horizontal and vertical 1 lines of planning lead up to the 
State Planning Commission of the USSR, which, as the ****nr\xnir 
G.H.Q. of the Soviet Union, will be described in some detail. 


1 These terms are not generally used for this purpose by Soviet economists. 
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Horizontal Planning 

The national plans for current business activity and 1 future 
development of the USSR by now cover, in outline, all the economic 
activity of the whole country. Within the framework of the national 
plans, however, each elected local authority draws up the current 
and perspective plans for its own area. For this purpose the local 
Soviets, from town and county (raion) Executive Committees 
upwards, employ Planning Commissions. These commissions are 
bodies of experts with a special knowledge of planning, technique, 
the resources of their area, its industry, agriculture, trade, local 
transport, finance, housing and amenities, and educational, sanita¬ 
tion and health services. They are paid by and responsible only 
to their local Soviet. It is the general rule for the head of a 
Planning Commission to be at the same time a member of the local 
Soviet and to act as assistant chairman of its Executive Committee. 1 
.This general principle obtains throughout the hierarchy of Planning 
Commissions. 

The functions of these Planning Commissions is to act as per¬ 
manent expert advisory commissions on economic matters generally 
to the Soviet of the area concerned. Preparation of the yearly, 
quarterly and five year plans for their area on the instructions of 
the Soviet Executive Committee is only a part of this work. They 
have to maintain continual observation, using daily and monthly 
statistical reports, special inquiries and personal contact, on the 
various branches of economic activity in their area, to warn the 
Soviet Executive Committee or Government of possible " dis¬ 
proportions " looming ahead, and prepare measures for then- 
prevention. These aspects of the Planning Commissions’ work are 
most highly developed in the State Planning Commission of the 
USSR. 

There are over 3,300 counties ( raiony ) in the USSR,* very few, 
if any, of which are without a Planning Commission. The average 
number of full-time staff (that is, professional planners) on each is 

* The English distinction between the elected member of local councils 
and the local government official is entirely absent in Soviet administration. 
See the chapter on the City Government of Moscow by Prof. W. A. Robson in 
Moscow in the Making by Sir E. D. Simon and others. 

* 3.307 raiony and 28 okrugi according to the map of the USSR published 
at the end of 1936, which includes changes made by the adoption of the new 
Constitution. There are now a few dozens more. 
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less tha n two, 4 but there are up to a dozen representatives from 
the ad minist rative departments of the local authority, other county 
economic organs, individual village soviets, and local .specialists. 
These Commissions are mainly concerned with co-ordinating the 
work of the county’s economic organs, the local collective farms, 
industrial and consumers' co-operatives, as well as drawing up 
the county plans and continually exploring possibilities for further 
economic development. They are less concerned with the larger 
factories, mines or transport lines owned by the Republic or Union 
Government that may happen to be within their area, in an indus¬ 
trial district, except as very important factors in the economic 
" balance " of the county, affecting labour supply, housing, local 
transport, trade, finance, education, and so on. These County 
Planning Commissions were set up in 1930 and 1931, and have 
since then acquired and pooled much experience, developing con¬ 
siderably in the scope and doll of their activities, under the guidance 
and advice of the provincial and central Planning Commissions. 
Competitions have been organised for the best " Raiplan ’* in a given 
province or republic. 

The Town Planning Commissions, of which there are several 
hundred, are similarly occupied in the co-ordination of economic 
activity within the area administered by the Town Soviet, and in 
drawing up the plans. They naturally vary greatly in size and 
experience. The Moscow Town Planning Commission has a staff 
of over a hundred, and in addition each of Moscow’s 23 boroughs 
has its own small Planning Commission under the Borough Soviet. 
The Town Planning Commission of a smaller, but important town, 
such as Sverdlovsk or Gorky, would include these departments: 
one for integrated planning; one for industry and power supply; 
one for housing and public services and communications; for 
education (including culture of all kinds) and health; for trade 
and suburban agriculture; for supplies of materials, The total 
number of full-time employees of town and county Planning Com¬ 
missions was, in March, 1936, 5,695, and their average wage 282 
roubles per month. 8 

* Varying within the RSFSR from an average of 3-6 per raion in the 
Gorky Oblast to x • 1 in the Azov-Black Sea Kray. See, for further de tails 
of shortage of workers, and wages, in this profession of local planning, 
Personnel of Local Planning Organs in the RSFSR by S. Tonkov in Plan 
No. 10, 1937 (*n Russian). 

* See Number and Wages of Workers and Employees in ike USSR (in 
Russian) published by Soyuzorgouchet, Moscow 1936, being the report of a 
census of occupations taken in March, 1936. 
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The total employed in the Provincial (Oblast and Kray) Planning 
Commissions, ami those of the Autonomous Republics,* on the same 
date, was a,88r, with, it is worth noting, an average wage of 381 
roubles a month. 7 These Hanning Commissions also vary con¬ 
siderably in size from staffs of less than 20 to over zoo, with the 
variations in economic importance of the provinces and autonomous 
republics which they serve. Their function, like that of all Soviet 
Planning Commissions, is to take the economic bird's eye view of 
their area, as an integral part of the country as a whole, to draw 
up its plans co-ordinating current business of all kinds, and mapping 
out the maximum development on the available resources. The 
following is an example of the structure of a Planning Commission 
in an industrialised province: departments for integrated planning 
(including labour and finance), regional or geographical planning, 
materials, industry (both state and co-operative) and power supply, 
agriculture, roads and communications, trade, culture and health, 
housing and public services, defence. The full annual or five year 
plans drawn up by these commissions, on the instructions of their 
Provincial Executive Committee or Autonomous Republican 
Government, form substantial volumes, involving close knowledge 
of all the branches of economic activity in the area and considerable 
research as to possible development. They are in constant touch 
with the County and Town Planning Commissions of their territory, 
over which, however, they have no executive authority, and make 
constant use of their more detailed knowledge of the localities. 

The next stage in the planning pyramid is formed by the State 
Planning Commissions of the 11 constituent Republics which, 
federated together, form the USSR. As the economic advisory 
commissions and planning organs of their respective governments, 
their work is similar to that of the State Planning Commission of 
the USSR on the smaller scale of the constituent Republic. They 
pay more attention than the central Commission to matters within 
the competence of the constituent Republics, such as local industry 
(which is of increasing importance, utilising local raw materials for 
local markets), housing and town planning, public services, educa¬ 
tion, and other matters for which the USSR Government has no 
commissariats or administrative departments. Some account of 

* There are now some no Oblasts, Autonomous Oblasts, Krays and 
Autonomous Republics in the USSR. At the time this census was taken there 
were about 75. 

* See Number and Wages of Workers and Employees in the USSR (in 
Russian) published by Soyuzorgouchet, Moscow 1936, being the report of a 
census of occupations taken in March, 1936. 
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wiuit is administered entirely by the central State, by the Constituent 
Republics, and by both jointly wffl be given later, 

In August, 1935, the RSFSR Government reorganised its State 
Planning Commission along the lines of the reorganisation of the 
State Planning Commission of the USSR, which took place the 
previous April. The revised structure of the RSFSR Commission 
is as follows. (It will in all probability have been (hanged again 
before this appears in print, following on the change in the central 
body by the decree of February, 1938, published while this article 
was being written.) 

Gosplan RSFSR is a commission of 55 members, appointed by the 
RSFSR Government, on the nomination of the Chairman of the Gosplan 
RSFSR, from among the leading workers of Gosplan RSFSR and local 
Planning Commissions, scientists, technicians, educationalists, etc. 

The structure of Gosplan RSFSR to include : 

A sector for integrated planning, including groups for the 
financial and labour plans. 

A sector for verifying fulfilment of the plans. 

A department for planning the supply of building materials, 
raw materials, and equipment. 

A sector for geographical planning, comprising a group for the 
general geographical plan, and individuals with special know¬ 
ledge for each autonomous republic, territory and province in the 
RSFSR. 

A sector for state and co-operative industry, with groups for 
integration, heavy industry, production of building materials, 
light industry, food industry, wood and paper industry, small 
scale and county industry, co-operative industry. 

Sectors for the following: Power and fuels; agriculture; trade; 
housing; town planning and public services; road transport 
and communications; culture (education, sport, entertainments, 
etc.); health; defence; the training of planning personnel. 

A bureau for capital construction. 

RSFSR Gosplan controls the Saratov, Kuibishev and Novosi¬ 
birsk Planning Institutes, and organises additional courses for the 
training of its planning personnel. 

The State Planning Commission for the RSFSR was first estab¬ 
lished in February, 1925. One was set up in Ukraine two months 
later, in the White Russian Republic in September of the same year, 
and for the Transcaucasian Federation at the end of 1926. 
Uzbekistan and Turkmenistan acquired their P lanning Commis¬ 
sions in 1927, and the other constituent Republics as. they were 
formed. 








;• . Vertical Planning ; ;V:.■ : , 

. ' Ownership of the Soviet productive apparatus takes two main 
forms. There is ownership by the State, through its central and 
local organs o! government, and ownership by co-operatives of 
peasants and of producers and consumers organised into ^national 
anions of co-operatives, which are sufficiently under the influence 
of the State for their activities to form an integral part of the national 
plans. The kind of economic activity which calls for a high degree 
of centralisation, such as foreign trade, the heavy, armament and 
machine-building industries, railway transport and the post office, 
are administered by commissariats of the central government, 
throughout the territory of the USSR. For internal trade, finance, 
agriculture, and the food, light and timber industries, there is a 
dual administration by ail-Union and republican commissariats. 1 
Those matters entirely within the competence of the constituent 
republics, such as education, local industries and municipal economy, 
are directed by republic commissariats which have no central 
counterparts. These three types of commissariat are divided into 
boards (mainly for individual industries) which are subdivided into 
national or local trusts directly administering the factories, mines, 
farms, shops, banks and railway lines. The larger enterprises of 
the central commissariats are directly under the corresponding board 
or commissariat itself, to avoid unnecessary intermediaries. Within 
this general pattern of state economic administration there is a 
great complexity of local and national combines and offices for 
special purposes such as sales and supplies. To these must be 
added local undertakings owned and managed by the local state 
authorities (provinces, towns, counties and even village soviets) 
in organisations such as the Moscow Tramway Trust, which are all 
parts of the state economic system. The co-operatives of small- 
scale industrial producers and rural consumers,* organised in regional 
and national unions, and owning subsidiary plants for food pro¬ 
cessing, etc. which employ labour for wages, complete the picture 
of this complex system of Soviet economic administration. 


' These Republic Commissariats administer the smaller enterprises. 
They are Ministries of the Constituent Republics, and at the same time are 
under the general direction of the central commissariats of the same name 
which directly administer the larger enterprises in the industries concerned, 
according to a list confirmed by the central government. Changes in these 
lists are changes of administration only, as ownership remains in the hands 
of the State. 

* Collective farmers are not nationally organised in their function of 
co-operative producers. 
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• It is within this complex system that the " vertical ” pl a nnin g 
structure is found. Every business commissariat and co-operative 
anion has a planning staff of specially trained economists and 
technicians. Their functions of drawing up and co-ordinating the 
plana for labour, materials, power, equipment, capital extensions, 
production, prices and sales, finance, labour productivity and pro¬ 
duction costs, would appear not essentially different to the corre¬ 
sponding department of a capitalist trust. There are, however, 
profound differences arising from the fact that the plan under con¬ 
sideration is an organic part of the national economic plan, and is 
drawn up on general lines of policy universally applied. Thus the 
principal factor in all these plans is labour productivity; and the 
necessity for its continual growth is the inspiration behind all 
Soviet planning. Both as a means to and a result of this, a con¬ 
tinual rise in the standard of life 1 ® is another cardinal policy of all 
the plans. It is such common lines of policy (expressed in an 
elaborate system of technical indices which cannot be described 
here 11 ), that make possible the integration of the work of all the 
innumerable " planning-economic departments ” in the com¬ 
missariats, boards, co-operatives, local and national trusts, combines, 
and the individual factories, mines and state farms, together with 
the work of all the territorial planning commissions, within the 
framework of the national five-year, annual and quarterly plans, 
as set up by the State Planning Commission of the USSR, and 
confirmed by the Soviet Government. 

Gosplan USSR 

It bears witness to the rate of development of Soviet institutions 
that, while this article was being written, the structure and functions 
of the State Planning Commission of the USSR (Gosplan USSR) 
were reorganised and restated. The previous complete overhaul 
took place in April, 1935, since when partial alterations have been 
made, of which the most important was as recent as' September, 

’• This continues, albeit not so fast as was anticipated in drawingup the 
Second Five Year Plan, despite the heavy burden of armament production 
and no slackening in the rate of capital development. 

u The thousands of technical indices used in planning the work of an 

industrial commissariat could be classified under the following heads:_ 

(a) Plan of production (in terms of roubles, physical quantity, quality and 

variety); (6) Plan for improving utilisation of productive capacity; (c) Plan 

for increasing labour efficiency; (d) Plan for lowering costs of production; 
(«) Plan for workers required and wages; (/) Plan for training workers; 
(g) Requirements of materials, fuels, equipment, power; (h) Plan for capital 
construction, extensions, repairs; (t) Financial plans. 



1937. The decree of 2 February, 1938, provide® *» exceUeot 
statement of the structure and functions of Gosplan USSR, and is. 
worth producing in full. \ . ' ' • ' 

Decree of the Soviet Government on the State Planning 
Commission of Trie USSR 


Moscow, Kremlin, a February 1938 

1. The State Planning Commission under the Council of People’s 
Commissaries of the USSR (Gosplan USSR) is a permanent Commission 
of the Council of People’s Commissaries of the USSR. 

a. The State Planning Commission under the Council of People’s 
Commissaries of the USSR consists of 11 members, individually approved 
by the Council of People's Commissaries of the USSR, from among the 
leading planning workers, the most prominent scientific workers and 
specialists. 

3. The State Planning Commission under the Council of People’s 
Commissaries of the USSR:— 

(a) Works out and submits for the consideration of the Council of 
People’s Commissaries of the USSR the national economic long 
term, yearly and quarterly plans; 

(b) submits to the Council of People's Commissaries of the USSR 
its findings on the long term, yearly and quarterly plans prepared 
by the commissariats and other departments of the USSR, and by 
the constituent republics; 

(e) verifies fulfilment of the set economic plans of the USSR; 

(d) works out on the instructions of the Council of People's 
Commissaries of the USSR and on its own initiative particular 
problems of socialist economy; 

(e) appoints expert commissions on particular economic questions; 

(/) works out, and presents for approval by the Council of People's 

Commissaries of the USSR, points in the methodology of socialist 
planning; 

(g) supervises the work of socialist accounting [statistics] in the 
USSR. 

4. The principal function of the State Planning Commission is that of 
ensuring in the national economic plan of the USSR, correct relationships 
in the developments of the various industries [branches of economy], 
and the measures necessary for obviating disproportions in the national 
economy. 

The State Planning Commission is responsible for co-ordinating, in 
the national economic plan of. the USSR, the work of complementary 
branches of socialist production: the extractive and manufacturing 
industries; agriculture and industry; transport and the national 
economy; co-ordinating increase of production with increase of con- 
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sumption; 

achieving correct geographical distribution of enterprises for the purpoae 
of abolishing distant and counter freights, that is, near sources of raw 

material and markets. . 

5. In order to prevent bitches in the fulfilment of the national economic 

plan, the State Planning Commission 

(a) verifies fulfilment by the commissariats, departments and 
enterprises of the state national economic plan ; 

(b) presents for consideration by the Council of People’s Com¬ 
missaries of the USSR problems and suggestions arising from 
the verification of fulfilment of the national economic plan. 


6, In order to carry out the above functions, the State Planning 
Commission has: 

(a) its central apparatus of departments, sectors and groups; 

(b) in the republics,territories and provinces—agents of the State 
Planning Commission for verifying fulfilment of the economic 
plans. 

These agents are directly subordinate to Gosplan USSR, and work 
independently of the republic, territory and province planning commissions. 

7. Under the State Planning Commission is the Central Board for 
Economic Accounting [statistics], whose work is governed by special 
Regulations confirmed by the Council of People’s Commissaries of the 
USSR. 


8. The following is the structure of the central apparatus of the 
State Planning Commission: 

Department for integrating the national economic plan, with a 
group for balance of the national economy; 

„ for capital construction, with a group for balance of 
building materials; 

„ for finances (budget and credit); 

„ for distribution of enterprises and regional planning; 

Sector for natural resources; for fuel, with a group for the fuel 
balance; for electrification, with a group for the power balance; for 
metallurgy, with a group for the balance of metals; for the chemical 
industry; for machine building, with a group for the balance of equip¬ 
ment ; for road and air transport and roads; for the timber industry; 
for the food industry; for light industry; for railway transport; for 
water transport; for agriculture; for distribution; for local and co¬ 
operative industry; for the production of building materials; for 
housing and sanitation; for foreign trade; for culture and cadres 
[education, amusements, sport, and vocational training]; for health; 
for communications. 

The Sectors of the State Planning Commission are concerned with all 
points in the planning of the given branch of national economy, and 
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verification of its plan fulfilment by all indices, quantitative and quali¬ 
tative. 

In addition to the above, the State Planning Commission comprises; 
A sector for the training of planners; 

A bureau for the ultimate registration of inventions; 

A department for internal administration; ‘ , 

The journal " Planned Economy " and publications department; 
The Secretariat of the Chairman of Gosplan. 


9. The agents of the State Planning Commission in the republics, 
territories and provinces, are appointed and withdrawn by the Council 
of People's Commissaries of the USSR on the advice of the chairman 
of the State Planning Commission of the USSR and work on his instructions. 

The agents of the State Planning Commission are paid from the Union 
budget, out of the estimate for Gosplan. 

10. The State Planning Commission of the USSR has the right to 
require from commissariats and other government departments, and the 
republic, territory and province agents of the State Planning Commission 
from the corresponding enterprises and economic organs—the necessary 
materials and explanations for verifying fulfilment of the economic plans. 

11. Planning commissions under the governments of republics and 
autonomous republics, under territory and province executive committees, 
are guided by the directives of the Gosplan USSR on questions concerning 
the methodology of planning and verification of plan fulfilment. 

12. The members of the State Planning Commission may not combing 
their work in Gosplan with other work in soviet or economic organs. 

13. The State Planning Commission arranges its sessions for con¬ 
sideration of the principal questions of socialist economy connected with 
the setting up of the long term, yearly and quarterly national economic 
plans and verifying the course of their fulfilment. 

14. Under the State Planning Commission is a Council composed of 
members of Gosplan, agents of Gosplan and other planning workers, 
□umbering in all up to 90 persons. 

The importance of this restatement of Gosplan’s purpose is that 
it emphasises the functions of co-ordinating the various branches 
of the country’s economy, and constant observation of the progress 
of plan fulfilment. In recent years, as the experience of the province 
and republic Planning Commissions and the planning-economic 
departments of the commissariats has increased, Gosplan USSR 
has tended to occupy itself less with local and industrial detail, and 
more with the general co-ordinating work, while all the time ex¬ 
tending the scope of planning. 

Thus, before 1936, at a certain stage in the preparation of the 
annual plan, the Republican Governments and Union Commissariats 
would hand in their provisional plan to Gosplan, which would, after 
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much work fitting them together, hand in a national plan to the 
USSR Government, which the Government would consider as a 
whole. Since 1936, however, the Republics and Union Com¬ 
missariats submit their plans direct to the USSR Government, 
which considers and ratifies them individually, with title expert 
advice of Gosplan, which sends in to the Government its findings 
and suggestions on each of these plans, having examined them from 
the bird’s-eye viewpoint of the economic system as a whole. This 
is now stated in article 3, section (b) of the decree. 

Sections (d) and («), article 3, of this decree, indicate the work 
of Gosplan as an advisory commission to the Government on all 
matters economic. These special Commissions set up by the Govern¬ 
ment or Gosplan on current economic matters or schemes for the 
next Five Year Plan include leading scientists of all kinds, engineers, 
agronomists, industrialists and local experts. In the preparatory 
work on the second Five Year Plan, and more so on the third Five 
Year Plan (not yet completed), hundreds of scientific institutes all 
over the country have participated, and the Academy of Sciences 
plays a leading part in this work. 

Section (/) of article 3, and article n indicate a very important 
part of Gosplan’s work. As the largest and oldest 1 * planning 
organisation, it has provided the methodological leadership for the 
other planning bodies, since their inception. No Planning Com¬ 
mission in the horizontal Hierarchy has executive authority over 
those below; and this holds true of the vertical hierarchy too, and of 
Gosplan USSR in relation to the rest. But if necessary, a P lanning 
Commission or planning-economic department may advise its 
Soviet, Government, Commissary or Director, to make the 
necessary orders or recommendations downwards, which will reach 
the planners below, through the Soviet or Director to whom they 
are responsible. By now, however, the direct authority of Gosplan 
USSR over other planning organs, on matters of planning technique 
and procedure is considerable, and defined in law as well as .practice. 
The Union commissariats and constituent republics must send in 
their estimates for the planned period, of production, requirements 
of labour, materials, power, finance, and so on, and figures of the 
previous year’s fulfilments and current year’s expected fulfilment 

u The staff of Gosplan USSR, without its subsidiary organisations in 
Moscow and Leningrad, numbers over 700, including some 400 highly 
qualified experts in the various departments. Many of the best Soviet 
economists and technical men either work in or have worked in Gosplan, It 
was established in February, 19*1, as a handful of experts, mainly concerned 
with the ambitious plan of electrification known as GOELRO. 
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ofplan, on farms standardised and authorised by Gosplan USSR. 
These forms have been puttied in book form each year since 1934 
by Gosplan, together with instructions and explanatory notes 
(liutructions and Form for Sotting Up the National Economic Plan). 
The planning-economic departments of the Union Commissariats 
also standardise their planning work; The Heavy Comniissariat 
publishes annually for the same purpose a smaller hook of the 
standardised forms and accompanying instructions for its Boards, 
Trusts and factories. Gosplan USSR also directly controls the 
training of personnel, at its Planning Academy in Moscow and its 
Planning Institutes in Moscow and Leningrad, for the leading 
positions in the planning profession all over the country. 1 * 

Article 4 lays down as Gosplan's most important task the work 
of co-ordinating and harmonising the rapidly developing and highly 
complex economic activity of the USSR. This insistence is a sign 
of the development of other parts of the planning system, releasing 
Gosplan from concern with local or industrial detail. It is, however, 
also due to the unsatisfactory fulfilment, hitherto, of this key 
function. A Pravda editorial (4 February, 1938) on this decree 
ascribes deliberate creation of disproportions in the plans, to the 
former leadership of Gosplan.. 

Article 5 : Bound up with the work of ensuring that all kinds 
of economic activity develop in step, is the task of foreseeing which 
industries are likely to lag behind the rest, which to run ahead, 
warning the government of such impending disproportions and 
devising measures to obviate them or lessen their adverse effects. 
For this purpose the State Planning Commission keeps the progress 
of the national plan under constant close observation by means of 
the extensive statistical service (see 3 . g and 7 ) to be described later, 
special inquiries and reports, personal contacts with business 
administrators, and so forth. Article 10 provides in law for the 
right of Gosplan, which had previously existed in practice, to require 
from local authorities “ the necessary materials and explanations 
for verifying fulfilment of the economic plans.” Gosplan acts 
as the fingers of the central government, always on the economic 
pulse of the country. (On a smaller scale, local planning com¬ 
missions and vertical planning departments fulfil the same function 
for their respective authorities.) Article 6 . b, providing for agents 
of Gosplan USSR in every republic and province, to report on plan 


u There are about seven other large Planning Institutes, many load 
courses, evening courses and even correspondence courses for the training 
of planners. 
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fulfilment, entirely independently of the local authorities, is the 
major innovation in this decree, and will strengthen this side of the 
State Planning Commission’s work. 

Article 8: There are no fundamental changes in the actual 
departmental structure of the Planning Commission itself. As 
before, there are special " synthetising ” departments, each of which 
with all sections of the national economy from a particular 
aspect (that of capital developments, finance, and the regional or 
geographical aspect, with a department for integrating the whole, 
which was established in September, 1937). The remainder of 
the former departments, dealing with groups of industries, agri¬ 
culture, transport, trade, etc., for the whole country, are now called 
sectors. The provision that each sector be concerned with all points 
in the planning and observation of the corresponding branch of 
economic activity, is worth noting. This was the main purpose 
of the reorganisation of April, 1935 (which was more sweeping 
than the present one), and is here expressly stated because it has 
not yet been achieved to a satisfactory extent. There is no mention 
in this decree of the department for Defence, which included sectors 
for the armament industries, for the mobilisation preparedness of 
the national economy, and for the Commissariats of Defence and 
Internal Affairs, as established in September, 1937. There is also 
no mention of the All-Union Planning Academy in Moscow or the 
Moscow and Leningrad Planning Institutes, which have hitherto 
been under the direct administration of Gosplan USSR. In 
September, 1937, the State Planning Commission’s Institute for 
Economic Research was reorganised into a Technical-Economic 
Bureau under the Chairman of Gosplan for research purposes, but 
there is no mention of this Bureau in the present decree. 

Articles 14 and 2: The Commission set up in April, 1935, 
numbered 70 members (not to be confused with the staff), drawn 
from all relevant spheres, including the planning profession. The 
present Commission of n is a less unwieldy body, and the large 
former Commission is replaced by a Council of 90, to be called together 
by the Chairman of Gosplan. 

Economic Accounting 

The statistical organisation (which the Russians, significantly 
enough, call Economic Accounting) of the Soviet Union is worthy 
of special note. Parallel with the horizontal planning system is a 
network of statistical organs controlled by the Central Board for 
Economic Accounting (Tsunkhu) in Moscow, which its 
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instructions from Gosplan and also direct from the Government. 
Its head is one of the assistant chairmen of Caspian. Every town, 
county, province, autonomous and constituent republic of the 
USSR has its economic accounting board, independent of the local 
authority, which inspects the collection of statistics in,, the area, 
and receives monthly, quarterly and pearly statistical reports from 
all the local economic administrative organs. For special purposes, 
such as the sowing or harvesting campaigns, ten-daily and daily 
figures are received. This continual stream of information is sum¬ 
marised and analysed by the local boards for economic accounting, 
and sent up, from town and county, through province and republic 
boards, to the Central Board, being further summarised and analysed 
at each stage. At the Central Board in Moscow some 800 people 
are continually at work on the methods of collection and compilation 
of the figures, and the preparation of regular and special reports 
required by the State Planning Commission or directly requested 
by the Government. Special investigations of many kinds are also 
undertaken by the local boards of Tsunkhu, such as the continual 
collection of sample family budgets (including daily time expenditure 
in work, leisure, study, etc., as well as the monthly financial budgets), 
which provide very useful information for working out the local and 
national retail trade and other plans. One of the numerous special 
censuses carried out by Tsunkhu was that for occupations in March, 
1936, which gives the total staff of the Central Board for Economic 
Accounting and its local boards as 33,360 (of which 2,405 are part- 
time). Of this total, 784 were employed at the Central Board itself, 
and another 471 at its " Factory of Mechanised Calculation ” in 
Moscow; 18,250 were employed in the town and county statistical 
boards. Institutes for the training of statisticians, controlled by 
the Central and local Boards for Economic Accounting, employed 
a total staff of 3,760. 

The work of this centralised horizontal statistical service is 
highly standardised. The forms, periods and procedure for all kinds 
of this continuous statistical reporting are fixed by the central and 
local boards. The absence of such standardisation in the early 
years, when the service was being built up, rendered any effective 
utilisation of the local reports at the centre very difficult. 

Within the “ vertical ” system of the business commissariats, 
boards and trusts, including the factories, mines, railways, shops 
and farms, each planning-economic department has its corre¬ 
sponding statistical group. Like the planners, the statisticians 
are responsible to the business director concerned. The functions 
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of book-keeper and statistician are carried out by the same people 
in the smaller enterprises, but they are quite distinct. This 
statis tic al work, too, is standardised as much as possible by each 
commissariat. There is thus a constant stream of figures going 
up from each factory, etc., through its trust in summarised form to 
the commissariat, and thence to the Central Board for Economic 
Accounting which, continually receiving and ta b ul a t i n g figures 
sent up along both the " horizontal" and " vertical" lines, is a 
vast storehouse of information on the economic condition of the 
USSR. 

Some mention, in an account of the Soviet planning apparatus, 
must be made of the Communist Party. Almost every executive 
position of responsibility in the country is held by a member of 
this highly disciplined, devoted, and effective organisation of able 
men and women. The importance of this, in achieving that unity 
of purpose and policy essential for any thorough planning system, 
needs no stressing. There is, however, something more in the 
political organisation of the USSR which makes planning possible. 
That is the unity of purpose between different kinds of people, 
peasants and workers, browns and whites, managers and labourers, 
under economic arrangements through which, in the absence of 
dashing vested interests, the enrichment of the individual or 
group is combined with the general advantage. 


Jacob Miller. 
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'*' The assumptions with which we begin ... axe real individuals, 
their action and their material conditions of life . . .u The first 
assumption of all human history is obviously the existence 6f living 
human individuals 1 ." So wrote Marx and Engels more than 90 
years ago. Three years ago a Soviet teacher wrote in the leading 
historical journal in the USSR as follows: “ The study of facts 
requires that in history courses living people, who alone make 
history, should figure. Living people have almost disappeared 
from our curriculum and teaching 1 ." Some would regard this 
result as the inevitable consequence of historical materialism; 
others would entirely deny this, but they would not deny that the 
true understanding of historical materialism and its correct applica¬ 
tion as a method have encountered, for a variety of reasons, very 
serious difficulties even in the home of Marxism. 

1930 may be said to mark the beginning of a new period in 
Soviet historical work: in that year the reorganisation of the 
Academy of Sciences on a Marxist basis was completed and the 
drive against non-Marxist historians was carried through to the 
bitter end*. " The historical front," in common with the other 
" fronts,” was to be made secure and infused solely with the Marxist- 
Leninist (and soon -Stalinist) view of history. That does not. 

[Note. —This article was written os the basis for a paper read to the 
Cambridge Historical Society on November 16, 1937.] 

1 Deutsche Ideologic, written in 1843-6, published for the first time as a 
whole in Marx-Engels GesanU-Ausgabe, I Abt., vol. V. The most important 
part of it had first been published in Marx-Engels Archiv, 1926, vol. I, and 
was republished in the first volume of H. Duncker’s very useful collection 
Marx-Engels, Ueber historischen Materialismus ; ein Qucllenbuch (Berlin, 
1930). There is, I believe, no English translation. 

1 Yu. Bocharov, " Zadachi prepodavaniya istorii," in Istorik Marksist, 
1934, XXXVII, p. 88. 

* There are informative studies on the organisation of Soviet historical 
work (including that in the Ukraine) and on the struggles against non- 
Marxist historians by F. Epstein in JahrbUcher fUr Kutiur u. Geschichte der 
Sloven, 1930, vol. 1, pp. 78-203, and by S. R. Tompkins in Slavonic Review. 
vol. XIII, pp. 294-319; see also the first two sections of A. Florovsky's 
indispensable bibliography “ La Litt6rature historique Sovittique ruase 
(1921-1931),” in Bulletin d'information des sciences historiqucs en Europe 
arientale (Warsaw), 1934 ^ 1935, v °l*. VI and VII. The Ukraine is dealt 
with separately, by M. Korduba, in vol. VII. On the attacks on non-Marxist 
historians in 1929-30, see particularly Istorik Marksist for 1930 : there is a 
useful article on this, and other cognate, material by R. Salomon, in 
Zeitschrift fiir osteuropiischt Geschichte, 1932, vol, VI, pp. 383-402. 

6ox 
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however, mean that all subsequent histoiy succeeded in being 
Marxist. On the contrary, as this paper will show, it has proved 
exceedingly difficult for professed Marxists to write acceptable 
Marxist history. In practice, that is to say, as regards what was 
taught in the great majority of schools and colleges, it was soon 
found that historical materialism (i.e. dialectical materialism in 
application to human societies) had been supplanted by sociology 
and economic materialism, and in Ukraine and White Russia by 
nationalism as well. This lamentable state of affairs was at first 
mainly ascribed to faulty training in Marxism and in particular to 
the very great influence of Pokrovsky. This was an ironical fate 
to befall a man who had been a revolutionary since 1906, who 
promptly had accepted the October revolution, and who had been 
accounted the most outstanding of Marxist historians and the most 
tireless of educational workers. Criticism of him was begun some 
years before his death in 1932, and shortly after it a general campaign 
was launched against the evil influence of what was called " the 
historical school of Pokrovsky 4 .” Within the last 12 months this 
campaign has been intensified as part of the general drive against 
" counter-revolutionary wreckers . . . and agents of Fascism ” : 
it is now, we are told, no longer a time for " the old methods of 
' discussion,’ but for new methods—methods of merciless rooting 
out and smashing®.” I cannot attempt to examine how far the 
accusations directed against Pokrovsky are well-founded, but there 
is no doubt as to the existence of many of the evils attacked, and 
I think that some consideration of them will help to make clear 
certain of the leading problems confronting Marxist historians 
and the teaching of Marxist history. 

The struggle to reform the teaching of history according to the 

* The two most important of Pokrovsky’s works are available to English 
readers in translations : History of Russia from the Earliest Times to the Rise 
of Commercial Capitalism (London, 1931), which consists of the first two 
volumes of his History of Russia from the Earliest Times, and J 3rief History 
of Russia (London, 2 vols, 1933). 

* Istorik Marksist, 1937 . no> LX, p. 38. This number contains violent 
attacks on much of the work done by Soviet historians and on the policy of 
the previous editorial board during the last two years, largely instigated by 
attacks published in Pravda in March of this year. T. Fnedland and Vanag, 
both professors in Moscow and closely connected with Istorik Marksist, are 
specially singled out for attack and have been disgraced. The whole 
editorial board have been dismissed, and the review is now issued with the 
name of N. M. Lukin alone, as " responsible editor.” Lukin (an aut hori ty 
on French revolutions and 19th-century socialism and the Soviet leader at 
the International Historical Congress and its committees) was the W^ing 
member of the previous editorial board and is himself severely castigated in 
this same number of Istorik Marksist. 
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true principles of Marxism was brought to the very highest quartets. 
Resolutions of the Central Executive Committee of the Communist 
Party in 1932 and 1933, and of the Seventeenth Congress of the 
Party in 1934, and joint resolutions (r6 May, 1934 and 26 January, 
1936) of the Sovnarkom and Central Executive Committee of the 
Party decreed the refashioning of the history curriculum and text* 
books in primary and secondary schools. Even Stalin himself, in 
company with Kirov (the Leningrad leader who was murdered in 
December, 1934) and Zhdanov (Kirov's successor in Leningrad), 
entered the fray and issued “ remarks ” on the very unsatisfactory 
drafts of two of the new text-books (8 and 9 August, X934). At 
long last, in August of this year the new text-book on the history 
of the USSR was officially approved 8 . 


II 

" We must declare relentless war on empty sociological 
schematism." The principal attention must no longer be given to 
sociology, to the problem of the characteristics of social-economic 
formations, to economic history in the narrow sense: concrete 
factual history of the class struggle, of social-political events, of 
cultural life must no longer be pushed into the background or 
entirely abandoned. 7 Thanks to Pokrovsky’s position and his 
influence with the Commissariat for Education, history was almost 

• The text of Stalin’s *' remarks ” is printed in Istorik Marksist, 1936 
no. LIII, pp. 5-8, and of the above-mentioned resolutions, ibid., pp. 3-5; 
and 1934. no. XXXVII, pp. 83-4, 86. The resolution of 26 January, 1936, 
provided for a competition for the best text-book on the history of the USSR, 
for use in the third and fourth classes of " middle ” schools, and for a small 
committee to decide the result. The committee issued its report in Imestiya, 
22 August, 1937 (republished in Krasny Arkhiv, 1937, vol. LXIII, pp. 219-23). 
The first prize was not awarded; the second prize, of 75,000 roubles, was 
given for .the text-book ( Kratky kurs istorii S.S.S.R.) prepared under, the 
editorship of the Moscow professor, A. V. Shestakov; this is now the officially 
approved text-book for such schools and an edition of 10,000,000 copies is 
being rushed through to be ready in October. Two articles in Pravda 
(25 August) and Leningradskaya Pravda (28 August) give a full r&umfi of 
its contents; and there is an article on it by Shestakov himself in Istorik 
Marksist, 1937, no. LXI, pp. 85-98. In view of the fact that the hulk of 
this paper deals with pre-i9th century lustary, I should point out, lest my 
use of the extracts from Shestakov's text-book give a false impression, that, 
though it begins " at the very beginning," rather more than half of its two 
hundred and twenty pages is devoted to the years since 1861. In accordance 
with Stalin's instructions, it goes down to the introduction of the new 
constitution. 

7 Y. Bocharov, " Zadachi prepodavaniya istorii," in Istorik Marksist, 
1934, no. XXXVII, pp. 85, 88. 
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from secondary schools in favour of sociology, and in 
fi ntug»a at one time no history was taught except that trf the last 
hundred years. 8 The epoch of imperialist war and proletarian 
revolution certainly is of the first importance, but we must put 
an end to the prejudice that these are the only historical themes 
w hich should be studied; we must make good our lack of qualified 
res e a rch er s in the history of ancient times, the middle ages, and 
bourgeois development.* 

New text-books must be prepared which must clear away the 
listin g jumble of generalities about social-economic formations 
and must set out history in its living form, giving a systematic, 
chronological account of the most important events and facts, and 
including the characteristics of the main historical figures. 10 Facts, 
dates, personalities are what are wanted : we cannot put up with 
" reformers *' who are trying to reduce history in our schools to the 
teaching of " illustrative episodes " set in a sea of arid abstractions. 
Our text-books have only too frequently represented the revolu¬ 
tionary struggle of the masses as a struggle against capitalism in 
general, against autocracy in general; there hardly ever appears 
on the scene any living figure as the representative of capitalists or 
of Russian autocrats. Hence the indignant remark of a history 
teacher: “ The text-book says this happened under Paul. Must 
I know who Paul was ? ” Many young teachers sincerely hold this 
view; and they are not to blame; they themselves were taught 
history with the names of the Tsars carefully excluded. 11 

These fulminations against the substitution of abstractions for 
a true Marxist study of history were specially directed to three 
questions; to that of social-economic formations, that of the 
existence of “ objective laws ” applicable by the historian, and 
that of the role of the individual in history. In examining these 
three questions I shall confine myself, in the main, to the writing 
and teaching of pre-1870 Russian history. 

What are social-economic functions ? —Soviet historians in writing 
of social-economic formations assume the theoretical bases of Marx, 
Engels and Lenin, and employ their periodising of history. The 
expression " social-economic formation ” is a literal translation 
of the Russian words ( sotsialno-ekonomicheskaya formaisiya, or 
obshchestvenno-ekonomicheskaya formaisiya) used by Lenin, and 

• P. Drosdov, " Reshenie partii i pravitelstva ob uchebnikakh po istorii i 
zadachi sovetskikh istorikov," in Istorik Marksist, 1936, no. LIII, p. ao. 

• Istorik Marksist, 1934, no. XXXVI, pp. 4-9. 

’* Resolution of 16 May, 1934. 

n Bocharov in Istorik Marksist. 1934, no. XXXVII, p. 88. 



Skmmiscbe GesettschafisfonmHon, it is described as the totality 
of die relations of production of any given society, which forms 
the economic structure of that society, the real basis on winch 
arises the social, legal, political and cultural superstructure. 
Dialectical materialism, by separating pfi the relations of produc¬ 
tion as the basis of society, claims to provide for the application to 
these relations of the general scientific criterion of repetition; the 
analysis of the relations of production, which are formed without 
the purposeful will of people, makes possible the observation of 
repetition and regularity and the generalising of the different 
systems of different countries into one basic conception of a social- 
economic formation; only thus is it possible to pass from description 
of social phenomena to strictly scientific analysis of them, by 
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dobseqrated by Sodet writers, for rendering Marx’s expression 


separating off, e.g. the differences between one capitalistic country 


and another and examining what is common to them all. Marx 


began with the scientific analysis of the facts of one particular 
historically defined society, and not with general theories, and 
investigated the natural historical laws regulating the rise, 
development and decay of this society and its change into another 
higher, social organism. The results were so brilliant that his 
method was inevitably extended to the study of social-economic 
formations other than the capitalistic, and that historical ma¬ 


terialism became not a hypothesis, but a scientifically verified 
theory. 1 * 

Lenin’s exposition of Marx has of course been the main basis 


for Soviet historians in their lengthy discussions on social-economic 
formations. They begin by following Marx and Engels in generally 
dividing human history in broad outline into five epochs—primitive 
communism (also referred to as the Asiatic and the gens organisa¬ 
tion of society), slavery or the ancient world, feudalism or the 
middle ages, capitalism or the modem bourgeois mode of pro¬ 
duction, and socialism-communism which is being bom out of 


capitalism through a period of revolution. Each of these epochs 
is characterised by one dominant social-economic formation; but 


it is as well to remember Marx’s warning that the epochs of social 
history can as little be marked off by hard and fast abstract lines 
as can geological epochs 1 *, and the further warning from Lenin 
that there are not and cannot be “ pure ” phenomena whether 


u I am using Lenin's description of historical materialism in his early 
(1894) book Chio takoe “ druiya naroda vol. I of the first Russian 

collected edition of his works, pp. 67-76. 
u Capital (Everyman ed.), vol. I, p. 391. 
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in nature or in human societies, that there is no such thing as M pure " 
ca p i talism , freed from admixtures of feudalism, etc. 14 

The dominant feature of the epoch of primitive communism is 
found in the absence of developed private property and hence of 
riaec divisions. Soviet writers therefore use the expressions pre- 
class history or pre-class society where non-Marxists employ such 
terms as pre-history, early man, or the various stages and cultures 
by anthropologists and archaeologists, and the study of 
pre-class history includes the greater part of anthropology and 
much of archaeology. Chronologically it varies immensely according 
to the particular part of the world or the particular people under 
consideration. Thus the study of pre-class history has latterly been 
more and more emphasised in relation to the most “backward 
peoples ” of Soviet Asia, a growth which owes much to the energy 
of the late Professor Marr and his school of Marxian linguistics and 
to the inspiring feats of Arctic development. Naturally the study 
of pre-class history is closely linked up with archaeology, and in 
particular with the progress of Soviet archaeology. A certain amount 

14 Lenin, Krakh II Intematsionala, in vol. XIII of the first Russian 
collected edition (vol. XVIII of the English collected ed„ p. 300), p. 160; 
and his Development of Capitalism in Russia, passim. Pokrovsky similarly 
writes of there not actually being any " pure " historical formations, and 
adds : " we ascribe this or that social phenomenon to this or that formation 
on the basis of the majority of its characteristics, of its fundamental charac¬ 
teristics ”; Istoricheskaya nauka i borba klassov, vol. II, p. 314. Bukharin, 
in the English collection of essays Marxism and Modem Thought (London, 
1935). p. 42, has the following passage : " Marx’s doctrine of the movement 
of social-economic formations is far from being an artificial intellectual 
system. It generalises an enormous practical and theoretical experience. 
Of course ‘ economic structures' and their superstructures cannot express 
all the fullness of the concrete historical stream of full life in all its variety. 
But . . . these generalisations . . . express the main and decisive relation¬ 
ships, those which determine the routes of historical movement. ' Pure 
capitalism' is, undoubtedly, an abstraction, though in many cases a very 
useful abstraction. But ‘ impure ' capitalism is the reality, both as a com¬ 
bination of ' capitalisms ’ and as ' world-capitalism' in whose pores the relics 
of pre-capitalist formations are also contained. Its ‘ pure class structure' 
is, of course, an abstraction. But the class structure of real capitalism is 
actually such a structure that the masses are composed of wage workers 
while the monopolists of the means of production command economy (and 
the state). The ‘ pure proletariat' is an abstraction. But the living unity 
of the mass of proletarians of various qualifications with its outer circumfer¬ 
ence and with a strong, real core, is a reality which is really struggling for 
its real rule. Therefore the doctrine of the change of historical and economic 
formations, as a doctrine of the process of ‘ history,' adequately expresses 
the real historical process.’’ Bukharin is now on trial, but these particular 
views might not be entirely condemned even now, and at least they represent, 
I think, tiie prevailing view until the last three or four years. 
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of excavation has been done in the US$R in the last 15 years, 
tot, even apart from the immensity of the country, great difficulties 
have been encountered owing to the unsatisfactoriness both of pre¬ 
revolution excavations and, it is admitted, of some of the new 
Soviet excavations 1 *. That there has been far too little field work 
is one of the main charges levelled this year against " the wrecking 
methods ” of a whole number of Soviet archeologists, who are also 
accused of having pushed the conception of social-economic forma¬ 
tions to absurdly abstract extremes and of having converted it into 
a universal master key for any and every historical problem. 1 * 

On the side of anthropology the starting-point still seems to be 
Engels's The Origin of the Family, Private Property and the State. 
The fiftieth anniversary of its publication was greeted with a bulky 
volume of articles along supposedly orthodox lines, which means 
that all work done subsequent to Engels must be fitted into his 
framework or be shown to be not incompatible. 11 Not all Soviet 
writers, however, have found Engels and Marx satisfactory on the 
origins of man, 18 and one leading student of pre-class history does 
admit that later discoveries have shown that Engels could make 
mistakes. 1 * His general treatment of pre-class society as gens 
society has been taken over under the appellation rodovoe obshchestvo 
and has received predominant attention; but at least one Soviet 
authority has devoted himself mainly to pre-gens society, which 
includes man from his earliest known beginnings down to the end 


w e.g. A. P. Kruglov and G. V. Podgaetsky, Rodovoe obschestvo stepei 
vostochnoj Evropy (Moscow-Leningrad, 1935), particularly pp. 14-31. This 
book summarises and discusses pre- and post-revolution excavations (mainly 
of the Bronze Age) in South Russia. This year a learned review devoted 
solely to archaeology has for the first time appeared; Sovetskaya Arkhtologiya 
(Akad. Nauk; Institut Antropologii, Arkheologii i Etnografii). I have not 
seen a copy. 

*• See the article on “ wrecking methods in archaeology and ethnography ” 
in Istorik Marksist, X937, no. LX, especially p. 79. 

11 Voprosy istorii doklassovogo obshchestva : Sbornik statei k 50-iyu knigi 
Fr. Engelsa “ Proiskhoehdenie setnji.. (1936; Akad. Nauk). This collection 
was subjected to a very hostile review in Istorik Marksist, 1937, no. LXI, 
pp. 203-6, but not on the grounds that Engels should be abandoned. 

u A. P. Sagatsky, *' Trud i vozniknovenie obshchestva,” in Problemy 
istorii dokapitalisticheskikh obshchestv, 1935,, no. I-H. PP- 177-92. where he 
combats the anti-Engels-Marx views of M. P. Zhakov. 

* S. N. Bykovsky, Lenin i osnovnye problemy istorii doklassovogo obshchestva 
(Moscow-Leningrad, 1935), p. 73. He also admits (pp. 69-70) that Morgan’s 
periodising is out of date and unserviceable, but he defends Engels against 
having fully accepted Morgan's scheme of periodisation. Bykovsky has 
fallen into disfavour this year, but not because of this particular question. 
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of pf ^K+hir times.* The usual division of pre-class, gens sodety 
is into matriarchal, patriarchal and village commune stages of 
society subdivided according to the pred omina t in g means of liveli¬ 
hood *lnd according to locality. But there have been lengthy 
disputes, particularly in Leningrad circles, whether pre-class society 
s ho uld be accounted one single social-economic formation (with 
varying stages of development in it) or several different formations, 
and even whether it is a social-economic formation at all and whether 
p rimi tive communism was at any rate a general phenomenon. 11 
It has to be admitted that Engels in The Origins of the Family 
, did not give any definition of pre-class sodety as a social- 
economic formation, but it is maintained that he made it perfectly 
clear in his argument that he did regard pre-class sodety as such. 
The root of the errors of those who deny this lies in their denial 
of the applicability to pre-class (and non-class) society of the laws 
governing sodal-economic formations, in particular of the means 
of production and relations of production as the basis of develop¬ 
ment : if in such sodeties such relations do not exist, what then 
is the basis of thdr development?—ideas? spirit? Pre-dass 
sodety should therefore, on this view, be regarded as one single 
sodal-economic formation, based on the same fundamental method 
of production and the same fundamental system of relations of 
production—primitive communistic. The specific feature of this 
sodety is the absence of developed social division of labour; there 
is no divorce between labour and the means of production.” 

There are various stages of development in pre-dass sodety, 
according to changing forms of natural division of labour, especially 
division of labour between the sexes and between pastoral and 

*• P. P. Efimenko, Dorodovoe obschestvo, no. 79 of the Irvestiya Gos. A had. 
istorii materialnoj kultury. I have only seen the detailed list of contents of 
this volume, but not the volume itself. This Leningrad academy was largely 
the creation of the late N. Y. Marr, and is named after him. Its monographs 
deal exclusively with pre-capitalistic history, and largely with pre-class 
history. Efimenko is one of the few Soviet scholars on early*man. to have 
survived the violent attacks launched this year against "methods of 
wrecking ” and " sociological schematism " in the study of archaeology and 
ethnography; Istorik Marksist, 1937, vol. LX, p. 80. 

11 See particularly Bykovsky, op. cit., on which the next paragraph is 
based. 

*' So Bykovsky, op. cit., p. 44. Emphasis should be put on the word 
" developed.” Other Soviet authorities point to the beginnings of a social 
division of labour far back at the outset of patriarchal- famil y relations. 
particularly in connection with stock-raising, the working of metals, and 
trade; e.g. the archseologist P. N. Tretyakov, in the composite volume of 
studies, It istorii rodovogo obshchestva na territorii S.S.S.R. (Moscow-Lenin- 
grad, 1934), PP- *38.178, 260. 
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agricultural occupations. Antagonisms and internal contradictions 
exist, but they are not yet class antagonisms: above all, private 
property does not exist (or is entirely unimportant) in pre-class 
society. Yet the later stages of pre-class society—the patriarchal 
'‘family” commune, and the village,commune, with loose tribal 
groupings—are marked by a growth of private property : in the 
: patriarchal communal system (which can exist on different concrete 
economic bases, e.g. on an agricultural or on a pastoral basis) 
slavery and the first signs of class inequalities arise: pre-class 
society is beginning to break up. But these elements of new 
relations of production, based on private property, do not combine 
to form a new pre-class social-economic formation; they prepare 
the way for the dialectical leap from pre-class society to a new form 
of society, based on class antagonisms, i.e. with developed classes 
and a developed state. 

As to the concrete treatment by Soviet historians of the earliest 
forms of the state in Attica and Italy or in the Near East I have 
to plead ignorance. That the study of the first class societies has 
caused great divisions of opinion may be shown by two illustrations: 
firstly, the utter confusion existing as to “ the ancient East," at 
any rate in 1933 when it was lamented that some Soviet teachers 
were teaching it as being slave-owning in structure and others as 
feudal**; secondly, the denunciation this year of a Leningrad 
professor (Bogayevsky) for having, within the course of nine years, 
written of " Cretan-Mycenaean society " first as feudal, then as an 
example of the dissolution stage of gens society, and finally as 
belonging to the matriarchal period I* 4 There have been somewhat 
similar disputes as to the first form of class society in Russia, but 
the view of Grekov has prevailed that here slavery, though playing 
an important role, did not develop within the tribal groupings of 
patriarchal or territorial communes to such an extent that the 
new class formation, which was forcibly but slowly born out of the 
old, was a slave society.” Here the patriarchal commune merges 
into loose tribal aggregations of territorial communes, which final, 
intermediate stage of pre-class society is violently transformed 
into the class society of feudalism. 


* Istorik Marksist, 1933, no. XXXIII, p. 145. 

14 Ibid., 1937, no. LX, p. 87. 

** The problem of slavery in Russia during the 9th to the 12th 
centuries has been much discussed by Soviet historians, particularly in 
connection with B. D. Grekov’s Rabstvo i feodalixm v Kievskoj Rust, pub¬ 
lished, together with discussions on it, as no. 86 of the Inestiya Gos. Akad. 
istorii materialnoj hultury (Moscow-Leningrad; 1934). 
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pre-capitalistic class society is divided into the two epochaol 
slavery and of feudalism; but, as has just been noted in the case 
of Russia, it does not follow that all societies have to pass through 
both these forms, or even either of them. The various peoples of 
northern Siberia and the extreme north-east of Asia were living 
in various stages of pre-class society prior to their conquest by the 
Russians, in the x6th, 17th and 18th centuries, but it 
does not seem to be held that, in most cases, the effect of the 
conquest was to hasten on the development of new tendencies to 
su ch an extent as to result in a specifically feudal social-economic 
formation.** 

The epoch of slavery means above all the history of classical 
slavery as known in Greece and Rome, at the end of the republic 
and during the empire. Much more attention seems to be paid 
to slavery roughly during the millenium 500 b.c.—a.d. 500 than 
to earlier slavery in Egypt or the Near East: this is no doubt 
owing to the relatively greater evidence available for Greek and 
Roman civilisation and to its influence on the peoples occupying 
the northern littoral of the Black Sea, as well as on the non-Medi¬ 
terranean regions of Europe. 17 In order to have a slave society, 

" See the interesting paper on pre-class society and hunting in Northern 
Asia by P. N. Tretyakov, in lx istorii rodovogo obshchestva na territorii 
S.S.S.R., particularly pp. 221-34. He refuses to accept the view that the 
Ostyaks and Voguls, who were among the most advanced of these northern 
peoples, were already living in a feudal society when the Russians conquered 
them in the 16th century, and argues that they were still in the patriarchal 
commune stage: he does not discuss what happened after their subjection 
to the Russians. The paper is mainly based on the evidence of folk-lore 
and the accounts of early Russian travellers. 

" Soviet historians are divided in their opinions on the Scythians and 
Sarmatians, except that they agree in combating Rostovtsev’s description 
of them as feudal in character. The main dispute is as to the degree of 
influence of Greek and Roman civilisation and whether either Scythian or 
Sannatian society can be called a slave society, i.e. a class society. That 
slavery was prominent, above all along the actual Black Sea coast, is not 
denied, bui the weight of opinion seems to be against classifying. Scythian 
and Sannatian society as definitely a class social-economic formation: see 
P. S. Rykov, Ocherki po istorii Nixhnego Povolxhya po arkheologicheskim 
materialam (Saratov, 1936), pp. 84-91, 105-7; «/• Istorik Marksist, 1937, 
no. LX' p. 87. On the other hand, if we turn to the Khazars, five centuries 
and more later, there seems to be general agreement that they, like their 
eastern nomad neighbours and the Volga Bulgars, were far advanced towards 
a feudal structure of society and that at the height of their power they 
constituted a feudal state, which exercised an important influence on Kievan 
Russia: M. I. Artamanov, Ocherki drevnejshej istorii Khaxar (Moscow- 
Leningrad. 1936), p. vi. and cf. p. 129; A. G. Prigozhin, in Ixvestiya Gos. 
Ahad. istorii materialnoj kultury, 1934, no. 86, p. 143; B. D. Grekov, 
Feodahtye otnosheniya v Kievskom gosudarstve (Moscow-Leningrad, 1936), 
p. 167. 
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slavery as a soclal-economfc fcmnsrion asdistingQished from the 
existence of slavery as an institution within a society, the develop¬ 
ment of productive forces most have reached a comparatively high 
level aad slavery must form the dominating mode of production, 
with the result that state-power tains the form of the power of slave¬ 
owners ; the fundamental division is between the two classes of 
slaves and slave-owners: slave rebellions are a necessary con¬ 
comitant of this class antagonism. 18 

The essence of slavery as a social-economic formation lies in the 
fact that the slave-owner takes not only the surplus product of the 
slave in the strict sense of the word but also an important part 
of the product necessary for his upkeep and the reproduction of 
slaves. From the legal point of view, this is reflected in the absolute 
ownership by the master of his slave, substantially as a chattel; 
from the political and social point of view the development of 
classical slavery requires access to slave markets through wars, 
naval expeditions, territorial expansion and development of exchange 
facilities. There is also involved in it an increasing separation of 
town and country and an increasing pauperisation and demoralisa¬ 
tion of the non-slave, small-scale producers. This last factor 
combined with the low technical level of the mass of slave labour 
results, after a given stage of development, in stagnation and retro¬ 
gression, and the disruption of slave society sets in. It is replaced, 
as regards Mediterranean Europe, by feudalism, which is charac¬ 
terised by quite different relations of persons in the process of 
production. 

The essence of feudalism in its most developed form lies in the fact 
that it is fundamentally based on agricultural production (though 
without excluding handicraft production and merchants’ and 
usurers' capital), organised on the basis of individual, big land- 
owners with monopolistic rights to land, employing the labour of 
the direct producers who own the means of production and repro¬ 
duction, except land. The big landowners are frequently as well 
slave-owners, but slavery is a subordinate feature. Since the landed 
monopolists do not own the means of production (other than land) 
of the direct producers, they exercise not merely economic com¬ 
pulsion against the direct producers but especially non-economic 
compulsion, i.e. open force. Through these two kinds of com- 


* Grekov, in arguing against slavery as the dominating method of pro¬ 
duction in Russia of the 9th to the 12th centuries, points out that there is 
no evidence of any slave revolts in Russia, in contrast with the evidence as 
to various peasant revolts, op. cit., p. 160. 
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pulsion the feudal form of productive relations is expressed in terms 
of " pre-capitalistic land rent, i.e. coroie, rent in kind, and fi na ll y 
rent in money.” Feudal society is thus divided primarily into two 
classes, die lords, suzerains, and the feudal-dependent peasants. 
At the same time within the class of the feudal lords there are great 
differences; there is a ladder of feudal dependence, based on the 
amount of land owned and the number of vassals. The feudal 
state is the organised form of power of the landowners ruling over 
the bonded peasants." 

The epoch of feudalism in Europe extended in general roughly 
from the ” barbarian invasions ’’ to the French Revolution, though 
ever since the 16th century it had been in process of decom¬ 
position as capitalism had been advancing and transforming it." 
In the case of the United Provinces and England the 17th 
century had already seen great victories won by the bourgeois 
merchant capitalists and a compromise form of government attained 
which sufficiently suited economic progress until the development 
of " machinofacture ” early in the 19th century. In the 
case of Russia, conditions are naturally markedly different. 
Feudalism is to be dated from the nth century until the reforms 
of Alexander II in the eighteen-sixties, and even thereafter the 
state-structure continued to be largely controlled by the ex-serf- 
owners, with the result that for Russia the revolution of 1905-6 
is the parallel to the French Revolution, the bourgeois-democratic 
revolution. For Russia, as for Europe, the great stretch of cen¬ 
turies included in the feudal epoch requires subdivision into various 
stages, according to the permeation of early capitalist forms and 
to changes in political structure. There does not yet seem to be 
general agreement as to these stages, though it is recognised that 

■The above two paragraphs are mainly based on Grekov, Feodalnye 
otnosheniya v kievskom gosudarstve, pp, 37-9. 

■ Stalin in his remarks on a draft text-book on modem history recom¬ 
mended that it should start with the French Revolution; there should be a 
very brief introduction outlining the importance of the Dutch and English 
revolutions, but leaving the detailed description of them to the end of the 
text-book on the middle ages; Istorih Marksist, 1936, no. LIII, p. 7. Soviet 
historians do not, of course, abandon Marx's division of capitalist history 
into three phases, that of ” primary accumulation,” that of manufacture 
"from the middle of the 16th century to the last third of the 18th," 
and that of " modern industry," " machine-manufacture.” (The final 
capitalist phase, that of finance-monopoly and imperialism, was added by 
Lenin). But as regards both the state organisation and the ” superstructure ” 
and as regards the development of the proletariat as a ” class for itself," in 
most parts of Europe the French revolution and its consequences and the 
widespread adoption of machines mark the complete break up of the 
remnants of feudalism. 
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the hundred years between Ivan the Terrible and Alexey Mikhaflor 
vich (roughly 2550-1650) mark the most critical period in the 
transforming of dependent serfs into bonded serfs, bound to the 
land ami possessed by their masters.* 1 The two and a half centuries 
from about 1600 to 1861 usually receive the name of the .period of 
" absolutism-bonded serfdom ’’ (absolyulno-kreposlnoy period), but 
until very recently Pokrovsky's theory of " merchant capitalism " 
as the dominant feature of Russian history since 1600 was generally 
accepted, and this involved a different interpretation of these 
centuries.** 

In the earlier centuries of the feudal epoch, the Mongol conquest 
is shown as a brutal reinforcement of the feudalism of the divided 
Russian principalities. The Golden Horde has been the subject 
of considerable attention in the USSR, particularly as a result 
of new archaeological excavations in the lower Volga region and 
of A. I. Samoilovich’s studies on the yarlyki. The most recent 
survey that I have seen emphasises the Golden Horde as a special 
form of feudal state based on two different groups, nomad stock¬ 
breeders on the one hand, and settled agriculturists and handi¬ 
craftsmen on the other hand. It was considerably developed in 


11 This transition from the “ old ” to the " new feudalism " has been the 
subject of much discussion in connection with the views of S. G. Tomsinsky as 
to the various stages of “ feudalism " in the 16th and 17th centuries, par¬ 
ticularly in his Ocherhi istorii feodalno-krepostnoj Rossii (Moscow-Leningratl, 
1934), which contains a wealth of valuable new material, whatever may be 
thought of his general argument. 

»* Pokrovsky's theory of " merchant capitalism " was based on Capital, 
vol. Ill (Chicago, ed., 1909), pp. 380-96. His adaptation of it to Russian 
history, and in particular his view as to the direct dependence of the 
political superstructure of Tsaxdom upon " merchant capitalism " was the 
subject of much controversy. Pokrovsky, in his History of Russia front the 
earliest times and in his Brief History of Russia, differentiated between the 
epoch of feudalism and the epoch of serfdom (krepostnichestvo) ; the latter 
was inaugurated in the revolution (dvoryanshaya revolyutsiya) under Ivan 
the Terrible, the essence of which was the transfer of power from the old 
nobility to a newer type of landowner bound up with " merchant capital " ; 
the basis of the new epoch of serfdom was not the relation of workers to the 
means of production, but the degree of development of " merchant capital" 
and exchange. Pokrovsky defended (1928) his theory of " merchant 
capitalism " by arguing that it tallied with Lenin’s views as set out in his 
early book (1894) Chto takoe " druzya naroda . . . vol. I, pp. 83-4, of the 
first Russian collected edition of his works. (Istorischeskaya nauka i borba 
hlassov, vol. II, pp. 274-7. But he later (1931) admitted the errors of his 
Brief History of Russia in its original form, and modified his views on 
" merchant capitalism ”: see the appendix, pp. 282-95, to vol. I of the 
English translation of the Brief History .... Inis translation is made from 
the tenth Russian edition, which differs very considerably from the first 
Russian edition. 
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' powers of production, and the artisans, trades, agri¬ 

culturists were very important elements, but the <£“? 
was played by the pastoral, nomad element, from which were 
drawn thebulk of the feudal lords. Slavery is admitted asa^peoal 
char acteristic of eastern feudalism, and of the Golden Horde m 
particular, but it is not allowed to have reached such proportions 
as to warrant the description of the Golden Horde as a slave social- 


economic formation.** 

As has been mentioned already, the same is true of slavery in 
the society of Kievan Russia at the time of the Varangian conquest. 
Here feudalism did not grow out of a slave society, but out of the 
breaking up of the patriarchal and village communes with their 
loose tribal groupings. The latest work of Grekov and his school 
on the origins of feudalism tend to belittle both the Varangians 
and the water-route commerce of their times: " the Varangians 


were only an episode in the history of the society which created 
the Kievan state " : the results of their conquest were conditioned 
by the level of development in the productive forces of the con¬ 
quered : the conquered, not the conquerors, should be the primary 
concern of any historian investigating the origins of feudalism in 
Kievan Russia. “ There is no doubt that we have before us a 


society, the productive basis of which was founded primarily on 
agriculture.” It was not the Varangians with their war-bands 
who created feudalism in Russia, but rather the Slav chieftains 


who infiltrated into the Varangian war-bands but were more pre¬ 
occupied with extending and consolidating their landed power 
than with trade and buccaneering expeditions. Thus behind the 
conquering exploits of the Rurik dynasty in the late 9th and 
the 10th centuries there was developing large scale private property 
in land at the expense mainly of the village commune, and by the 
nth century we have in the main regions of Kievan Russia a 
feudal society.* 4 

The previous pages have shown some of the difficulties in 
periodising pre-capitalistic history in accordance with the method 
of historical materialism, particularly in the case of Russia, and 
they have also shown that Soviet historians are admittedly very 
far from having reached agreement on many of the most crucial 


** P* S. Rykov Ocherki po istorii Nizhnego Povolzhya po arkkeologicheskitn 
materialam (Saratov, 1936), pp. 131-3, and cf. A. Yakubovsky in Istorichesky 
Soomik 1936, vol. V, pp. 305-13. 

**B. D. Grekov, op. tit., and his article on the origins of feudalism in 
Istorichesky Sbomik, 1934, vol. I, pp. 25-48. S. Bakhrushin has an important 
review of Grekov’s book in Istorik Marksist, 1937, no. LXI, pp. 165-75. 
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'V pwltea^f '■ Has is partly due to the fact that the great majority ■ 
of th*m have been engaged upon the Study of hirtwysince the 
Frtedh Revolution, and espkially since the Commune, the 
earlier ground to be covered is vast and the workers on it have been, 
and relatively still are, few. But there are also very great difficul¬ 
ties in the way of a sufficiently full understanding of eairli^r times 
awing to the nature of the evidence required, particularly if one 
remembers the large part played by evidence of a statistical kind in 
Harx's analysis of the epoch of capitalism. 

B. H. Sumner. 


** The discussions on Marxist sociology and Marxist history in Iitorik 
Marhsist, 1939, no. XII, pp. 189-313, may be cited as additional illustrations 
of the confusions and disagreements complained of by Soviet historians. 
Since 1929 much more attention has been given to the study of early 
capitalism and pre-capitalutic times, principally within the territory of the 
USSR, but the present drive against " the school of Pokrovsky ” and 
" sociological abstractions “ shows that the confusions of 1929 have very 
largely remained. 




THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES OF 
POLAND 

Protestantism in Poland does not represent a single type, for the 
life of the Evangelical churches in the country has developed in a 
n um ber of independent groups. This condition of things is bound 
up with the restoration of the State, and the history of the various 
churches in three Empires in pre-war times. The new conditions, 
resulting from national emancipation, have made necessary certain 
changes in organisation, due chiefly to the new territorial frontiers. 

In Western Poland two Union Churches arose, a larger one in 
the north-west, a smaller one in Upper Silesia. (The status of 
the latter was guaranteed by the Geneva Convention of May, 1922; 
and was to last for fifteen years.) The Lutheran parishes of former 
Austrian Silesia (Cieszyn-Teschen), were linked up right after the 
war with the larger Lutheran Church, whose headquarters were 
in Warsaw. Three years later, the Consistorium of this Church 
took under its wing the scattered Lutheran parishes of Eastern 
Poland. In the South, one-time Austrian territory, another Union 
Church (Lutheran and Calvinist) was formed. Finally, the Old- 
Lutheran parishes of Western Poland formed their own Old-Lutheran 
denomination. 

New centres of church administration have arisen. Where 
once were Berlin and Breslau, we have now Poznan, Katowice and 
Torufi; where formerly were Petrograd and Mitau we have Warsaw; 
where once Vienna, we have now Warsaw and Stanislawdw. There 
are then in Poland seven separate Protestant denominations, whose 
numbers are as follows: 

i. the Lutheran Church, with headquarters in Warsaw, numbering 
some 470,000 members—of whom slightly more than half are Germans. 
The chief centres are Warsaw, IMi, Bielsko and Cieszyn. 

ii. the Union Church of Poznania and Pomerania, with headquarters 
in Poznari, numbering 290,000 members, of whom only a few thousand 
are Polish. 

iii. the Union Church in Upper Silesia, with just over 30,000 members; 
of whom the majority are Polish in speech and race, and in part 
Germanised. Headquarters in Katowice. 

iv. the Evangelical Church of Southern Poland, numbering 31,000 
members, of whom one-seventh Poles and Ukrainians, with its head¬ 
quarters in Stanistaw6w. 

v. the Old-Lutheran Church of Western Poland, with some 3,700 
members; German save for one parish, headquarters in Toruh. 
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vi the Reformed Church (Calvinist) in Warsaw, with 10,000 members 
including some Czechs md Ukrainians in Volhynia. 1 

vU. the Reformed Church in Wilno, with some 3,000 members— 
almost all Poke.* 

I 

When Poland became free in 1918, we had altogether rather 
more than a million Protestants in our borders. This mnxfber has 
steadily decreased, chiefly owing to the departure of Germans; 
and the official census of 1931 gave the figures as 842,000—2*6 per 
cent, of the whole population. This number may still diminish, 
as the exodus of German optants has not yet ended. The differences 
of legal and organisational status seen above represent a variety of 
spiritual aspirations, and would not be a barrier to collaboration 
for common ends, were it not for other considerations. We have 
in our churches two national groups: the one, native-born, Polish; 
the other immigrant, German. These latter are in part assimilated, 
but not all. The waves of immigration into Poland came after the 
Thirty Years’ War, and again at the end of the 18th century. Thanks 
to them, parishes were formed both in North-west Poland—then 
under Prussian rule in Central Poland, and in the south. After 
1850 a third wave followed, this time both in North-west Poland and 
into the far-away district of Volhynia. Among those settling here 
were some thousands of Czechs, some of whom also found a home 
near L6d i. This German element in the north-west had, before 
1914, no contact with their fellow evangelicals in the other parts of 
Poland. As an integral part of the German Protestant world, they 
now feel keenly all the changes that have come on them, whether as 
a church or as citizens. One is not, therefore, surprised if they take 
a different view of the restoration of Poland than their Polish 
brethren. These latter regard themselves as carriers today of the 
age-old traditions of Polish reformation days, with the reinforcement 
these found in the Messianic thought of the 19th century. 

Between the two nations there is also a division of ideology. 
The Poles are nearly all Lutherans, only a few being Calvinists 
or adherents of a Union Church. From far back they have been 
a part of their nation; not only in speech and in customs, but 
also in common sufferings and successes. Among the insurrectionists 
of 1831 and 1863 one finds eminent Protestant names. During 
the World War they did their share, giving of their blood and their 

1 The Anglican Communion in Warsaw belongs to this church, but with 
parochial autonomy. 

* Methodists and Baptists are not counted as churches, but have freedom 
of action as “ religious societies.'' 
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goods to help create the new State. They thus own to a de&dte 
can to share the life and tofl of the nation; wife the feosgxt to 
their hands, to assist in deepening the spiritual experience of 
Poland. Having this to mind, they began at once to 1919 to 
ways and means of organising their forces. Though 
scattered over the whole map, and belonging to different denomina¬ 
tions, they nevertheless resolved to come together. In 1933 they 
founded the Polish Union of Evangelical Societies and Parishes, 
which has continued to arrange conventions and courses, and has 
done much to make people acquainted with one another. Corres¬ 
ponding work has been done by the Union of Youth Organisations, 
which holds a national convention each year. As a help in all 
this, we must mention the church press. There are five weeklies, 
five monthlies, two fortnightlies and one bi-monthly journal 
finding their way to the homes of our Protestant members. 

The German Protestants also set about bringing together their 
people. In contrast to the Poles, who have always sought co¬ 
operation, they have tended to nurture exclusiveness, avoiding 
contacts with their Slav neighbours. They fear either the danger 
of assimilation, or of the loss of their faith. Keeping apart, they 
cherish their own creed and speech, as well as their own habits 
and customs. The result is that in North-western Poland the line 
of division of churches is also one of nations; just as on the Polish- 
Czech frontier around Cieszyn the Protestant is uniformly a Pole. 
This sort of thing used to obtain also in the North-east, where 
Calvinism was a bulwark against Russianisation. 

These contrasts in ideas, as well as a difference of views on 
the big issue of the relation of Church and State, have been the 
cause of friction, which has grown since 1934; with the result 
that what was until then a tendency toward unity and co-operation 
has now become the opposite. 

When Poland was rehabilitated, all the churches had to adjust 
themselves to a new legal status. Some had been cut off from 
a mother-church, and had to create new self-government. This was 
the case of the Union Churches and of the Old Lutheran group. 
Others, e.g. the Reformed Church in Wilno, had lost some of their 
parishes to the Soviet Union or to Lithuania. But some had 
another grave concern, namely, the saving of their philanthropic 
and educational institutions, after the blows of war. Here the 
Lutheran Church suffered most, church buildings and homes being 
swept away and thousands of their members forcibly evacuated 
into Russia. Some parishes lost three-quarters of their members; 
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From 1920 onwards the task of rebuilding was in prooess, and of 
adding new institutions to complete the old. Thanks to the 
generous assistance of American and Scandinavian friends, many 
parishes were saved from destruction. What is more, to these 
same helpers, Warsaw, Lddi and Stanislaw6w owe tm rescuing 
of the orphanages and homes for the aged and destitute. 

The Union Church of North-western Poland was also the 
recipient of much help. Smaller institutions were closed, but others 
managed to adjust themselves to the new conditions, and survive 
all obstacles. New institutions have been added, thanks chiefly 
to the backing of the Gustav-Adolf Verein. The work of Home 
Missions here rests in the hands of the Provincial Union for laser 
Missions, a counterpart of which exists also in Upper Silesia. 

This Home Mission work has become the pride of all the churches 
in Poland, notably the activities of our Deaconesses. Save for 
two denominations, every church has its own Deaconess Institutes. 
The Lutheran Church has four, of which two new ones were added 
after the war. The Union Church in North-west Poland has two; 
and there is also a Training School for Sisters in Pomerania, under 
the Union of Fellowship Groups. In general the deaconesses work 
in parish or public hospitals—as Sisters, or carry the burden 
of the orphanages or homes for the aged and destitute. All the 
Training Schools are in touch with one another, and their leaders 
meet from time to time for conference. 


II. 

It may seem to the reader that emphasis has been laid chiefly 
on our differences. The fact is that from 1919 onwards, there 
was no lack of effort at getting together and at co-operation. 
Notable was the conference of representatives of the Polish churches 
called by. Archbishop Soderblom in March, 1921, in Upsala. Thanks 
to it much friction was avoided; partly because it recognised the 
spiritual kinship of the Germans of the Union Church of Poznania 
with their German mother-church. On the other hand, the following 
resolution was passed: 

" The conference cannot deny, that the legal dependence of the 
Union Church in Poznania on the Landeskirche in Prussia cannot be 
maintained, and that the said church ought to set up its own Synod 
and create its own Constitution. This would make possible a regulating 
of connections between all Protestant churches in Poland, aa well aa a 
common organisation which would promote the work and life of those 
bodies." 
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A s econd impulse toward common action came from England. 
In January 1923 Sir Willoughby Dickinson and Dr. Alexander 
Ramsay were in Warsaw, and they helped to form the Polish section 
of the World’s Alliance for Promoting Friendship through the 
Churches. This agency became a gathering-point for the exchange 
of news and views, as well as for further co-operation on the part 
of all Protestants in Poland. 

A third stage was reached, when the Council of Evangelical 
Churches came into being in Wilno, in the autumn of 1926. In 
this enterprise the Life and Work Conference of 1925 at Stockholm 
proved most helpful. Under the chairmanship of Dr. Julius Bursche, 
acting Bishop of the Lutheran Church, the Council has spent a 
dozen or more sessions reviewing complaints and matters of moment, 
for the most part laid before it by the Union Church of North-west 
Poland. A number of important concessions were then made. 
Now, however, after years of activity, the very existence of this 
Council has been threatened. Grave differences have emerged 
between its members in the field of the relations of Church and 
State, and of the rights of the churches as such. It did seem as 
though, with the passing of time, these differences could be smoothed 
out, or even be reconciled. Early in February 1937 however, 
both Union Churches of the West suddenly announced their with¬ 
drawal; giving as reason " the attitude of the Lutheran Church in 
Poland to the decree of the President of the Republic defining 
the relation of the State to the Church.” This brings us to the 
newest phase of events; the efforts of the Lutheran Church to get 
its legal status regulated in the new Poland, and the success 
attained at the end of 1936. 

It should be said at once that in all their negotiations with 
the Government, the leaders of the Lutheran Church have acted in 
harmony with the Constitution and with the principle of ecclesias¬ 
tical independence. They had no mandate to negotiate in the 
name of the other denominations. The Lutheran Church was in 
an exceptional legal position, whose regulation could not be put off. 
Moreover, the procedure of its leaders was found to be right and 
proper by the Council of Evangelical Churches, mee ting in 1935. 
What became clear was that, as between the Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches on the one hand and the Union Churches on the other, 
there existed far-reaching divergences of opinion. It is these 
differences which will decide how far we can live and work together 
in the future. 

Before turning to the history of the efforts of the Lutheran 
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Church to get its status confirmed by the government, we must say 
one word about a vital matter—the training of the clergy. In 
1920, at the suggestions of the Lutheran Church, there was founded 
in the university of Warsaw a Protestant Theological Faculty— 
the first of its kind in the Polish language since Reformation days. 
As the only one in the new State, it seeks to prepare for the fiunistty 
candidates sent in by all denominations. For fifteen years now 
it has graduated each year a group of young men, who are 
at work in town and country from one end of Poland to the 
other. The Union Church of Poznania, however, was not friendly 
to the idea of having its men trained in a Polish institution; so it 
founded its own Theological Seminary, to give the fundamentals of 
training; after which the candidates finish their studies abroad. 
The result is that the pastors of this church are educated on different 
lines from their colleagues, and in a non-Polish atmosphere. Certain 
gains may accrue to the parishes from this policy, but there are 
evident losses as well. 


III. 

As soon as possible after the new Poland settled down to a 
peaceful existence, the Protestant churches worked out first drafts 
of suitable Statutes, and presented them to the government for 
consideration and approval. Only one of them has so far won this 
approval, in December 1936. This was the largest of the de¬ 
nominations, the Lutheran Church, which presented its project to 
the authorities in 1923. The case was made harder by the hetero¬ 
geneous systems of Church law inherited from pre-war conditions. 
The parishes of the eastern borders had their own law from 1832; 
another law, in principle the same, was valid in Congress Poland 
from 1849; while still other laws, from the years 1861 and 1891, 
were valid in the Cieszyn area. Both the Russian statutes crippled 
the freedom of the churches, making its work dependent on the 
State. They were quite out of date, notably that of 1849. The 
highest authority, called the Consistorium, had the oversight of all 
that was done. For that reason its chairman was nominated by 
the Government, without consulting the church at all. As a rule 
he was a distinguished Russian general, a foreigner in Poland, 
who knew nothing of church conditions, having been brought up 
in the school of Russian autocracy. Any pastor could be dismissed 
at any time for political reasons. The rights of local self-government 
in the matter of the purchase or sale or property were severely 
limited, the civil arm having the deciding voice. The worst thing 
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about the Statute, however, was its misapprehension of the nature 
of the Church. It did not recognise connexionalism, and made 
fmfh pariah look after itself. No co-operation of the laymen in 
the synods was possible, there were neither diocesan nor general 
synods, and no officers were elected by the Church itself. 

Such a law could not stand before the religious and political 
convictions of today. The post-war project was based on the 
principle of presbyteries and of synods. It was accepted by the 
Church Synod of 1923, and at once sent on to the Ministry. With 
it went another document defining more closely the relations of 
State and Church. Negotiations went on, with frequent interrup¬ 
tions, for thirteen years; and although the text of both documents, 
for easily explained reasons, has been modified, the principles laid 
down in 1923 have been maintained. The Members of the Special 
Committee, four in number, signed on 27 November 1936 the draft 
of the second document, which was then published by decree of 
the President of the Republic. Directly after this, on 17 December, 
on Order of the Council of Ministers went forth, announcing as 
law, the General Internal Law of the Lutheran Church in Poland. 
Thus was ended a long period of effort, marked unfortunately 
by conflicts waged by German political leaders. 

The new Statute became law at the end of the year 1936. The 
Lutheran Church " enjoys full liberty of confession of faith, and of 
the celebration of public worship.” It is governed “ by the clauses 
of its own Internal Law.” It may change these, and get new ones; 
but these latter must not be in conflict with the laws of the land. 
Their confirmation is the charge of the Ministry of Religious Cults 
and Public Instruction. Complete liberty is given to the Church 
in electing its Boards, from the single parish to the Synod and the 
Consistorium. It can organise its religious and philanthropic 
activities, acquire property, sell or mortgage the same with absolute 
freedom. It owns its cemeteries. It can count on the co-operation 
of the State authorities in carrying out any or all of its decisions, 
in keeping with the law of the land. It is free to teach religion 
to the youth up to the age of eighteen, has spiritual care of the 
Protestant recruits in the army, and may train its ministry in 
its own Faculty in the university of Warsaw, at the expense of the 
State. In marriage matters, it is assured of its own courts, and it 
is given a measure of relief in the scale of taxation of its properties. 
For its material needs, the Lutheran Church receives yearly from 
the State the sum of 297,000 zlotys (i.e. Swiss francs), apart from 
the provision of pensions for the clergy, and of support for pastors' 
widows and orphans. 




; In its tom, the State rese r ves tike right of control in such matters 
as the personnel of the dergy, property disposal end legal relations. 
It can raise the question of political loyalties, when a new pastor, 
a deacon or an assistant is to be elected. So too, in the case of 
an administrator. Candidates for the, ministry, district . superin¬ 
tendents, members of Consistorium and the Bishop must tike an 
oath of loyalty to the Republic. The eight Councillors of the 
Consistorium must be confirmed by the Ministry. On Sundays 
and Saints' Days prayers are to be said in the churches for the 
Republic and its President. The official language of the church 
authorities and offices is Polish. " In case of activities on the 
part of any pastor or official, which are harmful to the Republic, 
the Governor of the province concerned may apply to the Con¬ 
sistorium, stating his reasons, and ask for suitable admonition, 
or even the removal of the offender." The right of such removal 
rests with the Consistorium. 

Church life, the method of election of all officers and the limits 
of their duties—all this is detailed in the General Internal Law. 
We should add that laymen are admitted to active participation 
in a wide range of church activities. Women have the right to vote 
and to hold office in the parishes and may be elected to the Synod. 
Out of fifty-four members of the Synod, thirty-six are laymen. 

Criticism of the new law has come chiefly from German circles. 
It is aimed, in the first instance, at the manner of choosing the 
Bishop, at the clause dealing with removal from office, whether of 
pastors or of lay representatives, and at the language issue. Now, 
the manner of electing the Bishop is a compromise between nomina¬ 
tion by the government—as in other days, and election by the 
whole Synod, as suggested in 1923. The clause about the removal 
of pastors from office is of a piece with the corresponding one in 
the Concordat with the Holy See. It will work no hardship, if 
those involved show their recognition of the Polish State. The 
language clause simply puts on paper the usage already accepted. 
The decree contains further these words: 


" In relation to people or institutions applying to the 
church authorities in a language other than Polish, the said 
authorities may use in their reply the tongue of the applicant." 

Of course the principle of complete freedom in the use of the mother- 
tongue in parish worship and the sermon is never called in question. 

The clergy of both the Polish and the German groups in the 
Lutheran Church have accepted the Statute. Were it not for 
political agitation, dragged into church affairs by a German Party 
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daring the elections for the diocesan officers, and for the Synod, the 
end in view would have been achieved peace ably. Unfortunately, 
in four out of ten existing dioceses, elections were not bald owing 
to political intrigue. As a result of this the first Synod of 22 Jane 
1937 was not complete, but carried on with only twenty-four 
members. It elected four Councillors to the Consistorium, three 
members to the Synodal Committee, and four delegates to the 
Electoral College, leaving the rest of the places for Germans. The 
election of the Bishop took place on 3 July, and Dr. Julius Bursche 
was the choice. This was confirmed by the government. At 
long last the Lutheran Church has authorities of its own, whose 
task will be to put the new Statute into effect. 

It should be added that the efforts to put the new Constitution 
into effect are attended with rather strained relationships. No 
German delegates were present at the second Session of Synod, 
14-16 December 1937. In four dioceses no elections had taken 
place up to the New Year, either of church officials or of synodal 
delegates. In spite of this, however, a number of resolutions were 
passed in Synod affecting the inner organisation of the church. 
The hope exists that, at the next session, the German delegates will 
be in attendance. 

IV. 

Scarcely were the affairs of this, the largest denomination in 
Poland, put in order, when the necessity appeared of adjusting 
on more permanent lines the relations existing in Evangelical 
circles in Polish Silesia. (Owing, of course to the conclusion in 
July, 1937, of the fifteen year Interim ordained by the League of 
Nations.) For generations this Upper Oderland has been a land of 
national and political conflicts. An indigenous Polish and Pro¬ 
testant rural population had been cut in two when Frederic of Prussia 
seized Silesia in 1742, part of them being left under Austrian rule, 
in the Duchy of Cieszyn (Teschen). When, after the-World War, 
a portion of what had been Prussian Silesia was assigned to 
Poland—including the larger part of the great Industrial Triangle— 
there began an influx into it of Poles from various directions. There 
were engineers, artisans, officials, clerks and business men; among 
them not a few from the Duchy, notably from the part of it that had 
just been assigned to Czechoslovakia. The Protestants among 
them soon found that they were not welcome in the existing 
Union Church (referred to above), so they set about organising their 
own Young People’s Societies, where they were free to call them¬ 
selves Polish Evangelicals, in lieu of proper parish communities. 





OF POLAND. 



*xy hope to Avoid being swallowed up to these* 
«fCatltotfci«ft> all about them.* 

In mder to provide some spiritual shepherding fcc these small 
groups the Lutheran Church sent from Warsaw several young man, 
graduates in theology, who began to hold, services in private ttomeSt 
and in tune were appointed by the School Board to teach religion to 
the common schools. These men had no status in the eyes of the 
Union Church Synod, which declined to let them have the use of 
their churches or parish halls, even for special occasions, such 
as the National Days like 3 May or iz November. Only after 
years of antagonism and often unpleasant negotiations did the 
Polish newcomers attain the rights of membership in the several 
parishes, and the privilege of using the churches for religious purposes. 
There was an ulterior reason for their claiming this right—(me 
that is thoroughly justified under one-time Prussian law, namely, 
that over half of the membership of the Union Church consists of 
more or less Germanised Poles, of the old indigenous stock already 
mentioned. Certainly a large part of this group has " rediscovered *' 
fts Polish affiliations, and wants to be preached and ministered to 
not by Germans who have learned Polish but by convinced Polish 
patriots. Now this is just what the authorities of the Union 
Church have been out to hinder at all costs. Hence their opposition 
to the presence of a Polish membership, or of Polish pastors in their 
midst. For, among some thirty pastors in the formerly Prussian 
Silesia there was not a single Pole. 

But the Union Church authorities went too far. It would 
almost seem as if they did not admit that the fifteen years was an 
interim at all. They did not urge or advise their new pastors to 
learn Polish. These and other facts got wide comment in the 
daily press, when they became known; and indignation grew as 
it became clear that these same men, German citizens, were 
meant to. continue in office after the Interim was over. Small 
wonder that, after years of refusal to interfere in this unhappy 
dispute—in which as usual faults were committed on both sides, 
the Provincial Governor, Dr. Graiyhski, in collaboration with the 
Silesian Diet, had to step in at the middle of July and make pro¬ 
vision for a new Church discipline. In the place of the autonomous 
rights exercised for fifteen years, on the baas of a Statute voted 
by a Union Church Synod at a meeting in Pszczyna (Pless) in June 
1923, a new Statute was prepared, and was passed by the Diet in 


* On this ef, " The Drama of Upper Stain.” W. J. Rote, London, 1936, 
PP- 309 ff- 
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Katowice on 16 July 1937. Its title is " A Statute for the Vro> 
vkional Or ganisat ion of the Union Church in Silesia.'’ There are 
nineteen articles, the first of which defines the territorial limits 
of the Church and the structure of the parishes, while the second 
declar es the independence of the Church of any outside control, 
and its right to manage its own affairs. Further clauses provide 
(i) that relations between Church and State are to be worked out by 
negotiation with the church authorities, and (ii) that until this 
is done the Prussian Law, as of 1 November 1918, shall remain in 
force, save for the matter of the change of sovereignty from Berlin 
(or Breslau) to Warsaw. Then follow regulations as to membership, 
office-holding, the status of superannuated pastors or deacons, etc. 
Article 15 declares that " persons not possessing Polish citizenship 
cannot hold office in the Church, nor occupy positions of respon¬ 
sibility, nor serve as representatives of the Church in any capacity.'' 
Until proper Church Councils for Upper Silesia can be set up, a 
Provisional Church Council, composed of a chairman and six 
members, is to assume its duties. Four Polish members of this 
body were at once nominated by the Governor of the province. 

The chief task of this Provisional Council will be to otganise 
and set in motion local and provincial church authorities. These 
too will serve during the transition period only, until the parishes 
can arrange for proper elections. The right to choose and induct 
new pastors during this period is not permitted. What is needed, 
is that the Council should bring the beginnings of order out of what 
has been a long time of still-stand. The term of its work is suggested 
as a two-year one, during which, as is hoped, regular legal and 
self-governing status can be effected. 

The Synod of the Union Church has throughout taken a negative 
and non-co-operating attitude. The President, Dr. Voss, veteran 
pastorin Katowice, presented to the Governor on 16 July a Memorial, 
in which he drew attention to the legal status of the existing 
authorities, and lodged a protest both against the ne# Provisional 
Statute and against the motives behind it. He asked for the 
privilege of negotiating the whole matter, quoting Article 115 of 
the Constitution. Telegrams in the same tenor were sent to the 
Ministry in Warsaw. It was as though the Union Church people 
had been surprised by all that happened; as though they did not 
realise that a date long since to be expected had arrived. The 
result was open conflict. The Union Church would not elect 
members to the Provisional Council, and for three months it could 
not begin work. 
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' '' Finally, toward the end of October, the Governor felt that he 
tied waited long enough. He nominated a leading Protestant 
lawyer in Katowice, Dr. Wladyslaw Michej da—scion of a famous 
family of yeoman stock from the Duchy of Cieszyn, as Chairman of 
the Provisional Council; and authorised him to proceed,,with the 
task of setting up the new agencies. The new chairman called on 
Dr. Voss and asked Mm for the legal and other documents and 
papers belonging to the offices of the Church. He was refused them, 
so the police were brought in and they were removed officially. 
Against this action Dr. Voss again lodged protest, urging that 
he is still the Head of the Church—an office to which the Church 
appointed him, and from which no one else can remove him; 

Meantime, important changes have taken place in the parishes. 
The uncompromising attitude of Dr. Voss has meant a good deal of 
suffering for certain pastors and for their charges. Seven of the 
former, not being Polish citizens, had to leave the province. In 
their places the Provisional Council has called Poles: the majority 
of them men, who have already been at work for some years in 
Polish Silesia, chiefly as teachers of religion in the schools. The 
Germans continue to hold their services as before, while the Polish 
Protestants are now securing what they have striven after for years. 
Three Germans have been included in the Provisional Council, 
alongside three Poles. The chairman is to be a German, a pastor 
of the Union Church. 

Long negotiations of the Council with the Governor have brought 
about an understanding, and in a communication dated 22 December 
1937, the results of this were made known. German pastors may 
remain at their posts, provided they accept the interim Constitution. 
A Commission, composed equally of Poles and Germans, will be 
appointed by the Governor, to prepare a new and permanent one. 
This will assure the parishes of their right to choose their 
pastors, and to appoint their representatives to Synod. The 
“ union *’ character of the church will be preserved. German 
church members may organise their own Evangelical Societies. It 
is only stipulated that the Chairman of the Provisional Council shall 
make a declaration of loyalty in respect to the steps taken hitherto, 
and to the spirit of the new order. 

The Council approached Dr. Voss with the question whether 
he would not accept the chairmanship, but he declined. Thus, 
after long years of service in this capacity, the veteran German 
leader ceases to hold office, and remains only as pastor of the German 
parish in Katowice. In the face of many obstacles the Provisional 
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Council is at work securing equal rights for all, and caring for the 
welfare of the church as a whole. Its guiding principle jg this; 
all services, whether public or personal, performed for Germans, 
should be in the hands of pastors of that nationality, while services 
performed for Poles should be in Polish hands. In this way there is 
a hope of healing the breach that has resulted from the policy of the 
past, and of achieving at least a measure of spiritual unity.* 

V. 

Regrettable incidents of this kind, which no one deplores more 
than the Polish leaders, are part of the unhappy legacy handed down 
by the imperialism of the past, and from which we should all hope 
to be relieved in future. They must be forgotten as soon as may 
be, in order that the work of the Kingdom of God may go forward. 
As a part of this, the adjusting of the status of the other Protestant 
denominations will now proceed. Matters of such importance 
should not be hurried through quickly; on the other hand they 
cannot be put off too long without harm to all concerned. 

This is even truer today, when Poland's neighbours both to 
the east and west have taken up such drastic attitudes toward 
the Christian religion and its agencies. Neither the effort to stamp 
out religion altogether, which we have watched for twenty years 
in Soviet Russia, nor the equally thorough-going plans to replace 
the Christian faith by a mystical nationalism—which we see being 
attempted in the third Reich, can do other than fill us with concern 
for our own people. As things stand, we have less to fear from the 
former, than from the latter. 

In the late autumn of 1937 has come the German-Polish 
Agreement as to mutual treatment of National Minorities, which 
may well be considered a further step on the way taken by the 
Declaration of Non-Aggression of 26 January, 1937. Such a formal 
agreement should help on the task of achieving the neighbourly 
relations, we all sincerely desire. How much concrete gain will 
come from it, only the future will show. Meantime the Evan¬ 
gelical Churches of Poland will continue their task of working for 
peace and good-will both at home and abroad, welcoming in every 
way whatever possibilities may come of collaboration with their 
fellow-believers in other countries. 

Jan Szerupa. 

* Since the above was written, word has come that, in a letter of 
8 February, addressed to the Vojevode, Dr. Voss has accepted the terms of 
the new settlement, and expressed bis willingness to co-operate. This news 
has been received with satisfaction by the Commission.—E d. Not*. 
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THE POPULATION QUESTION IN 
EA8TERN EUROPE 

The economic problems of Eastern Europe are less complicated 
than the political, in the sense that there is less diversity of ‘condi¬ 
tions, and less baffling confusion between the aspirations of different 
groups. In the agrarian countries the economic problem is essentially 
the same, in that the population on the land is now too large to be 
employed on the land, or even fed by local production. Before 
the war the same problem existed, but because the region was 
divided into regions with more or less distinct economic interests 
and very different social structure, the Habsburg Monarchy, Russia 
and the Balkan states, the identity of the problem in each region 
was concealed. Now Eastern Europe emerges as an area with the 
same essential conditions: its population is still growing rapidly, 
though its rate of growth is falling, while the outlets for labour 
migration and the market for food are contracting. Whichever side 
of the national frontier peasants may wish to be, there is a fairly 
general unanimity about the desirability of more passports to the 
United States. 

The main question which arises is how far these countries are 
able themselves to deal with the problem of a falling standard of 
living. The peasant parties, whose influence on political affairs 
seemed so deeply rooted in the period after the war, have now lost 
hold and in most of these countries are in opposition to the Govern¬ 
ments, though their organisations still survive; in Poland, at 
least, under very severe repression. Most of the peasant parties 
have no definite policy in the economic sphere, except perhaps in 
Bulgaria; in Jugoslavia their pre-occupation with national aspira¬ 
tions seems to preclude any interest in economic problems. Reviewing 
their economic and political activity, one begins to doubt whether 
the peasant parties, which mean of course the democratic forces, 
are able to deal with the land question. So long as that question 
meant the peasant against the landowner, or the redistribution of 
the land, the peasant parties played a constructive part; now that 
the land question means land shortage as such their power to deal 
with the situation seems very small. 

Output per head in Eastern Europe is certainly falling; and 
of this there may be two explanations. One is that it is the result 
of contraction of international trade and the cessation of migra¬ 
tion. The other is that there is a tendency inherent in agricultural 
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commun ities with a low teal inco m e per head, to fail to accumulate 
c ap ital on a sufficient scale to maintain output per head, because 
t hey hoard or invest in non-productive assets. Clearly it is very 
important to decide which of these is the true cause, because the 
interpretation of events will determine the sort of adjustment which 
can be made. If it is the first, the contraction of trade, which is 
responsible for the decline in income, then there is no reason why 
fhw regions of Europe should not change over to the other types 
of production—to industry or to branches of agriculture for which 
the demand is elastic. An expansion of international trade in food 
products in Europe might alone be enough to remedy the situation. 
On the other hand, if the failure of production to keep pace with 
population arises from the defects of the land system, then the 
chief hope of recovery will be in reorganising farming, on collectivist 
lines, as that might be regarded as the chief correction of the tendency 
to over-invest. For Poland, on the other hand, it is possible that 
neither of these courses offers any hope of improvement: there it is 
said that there are three possible adjustments to the present situa¬ 
tion; one, mass migration; two, mass industrialisation with the 
use of foreign capital; and three, mass starvation. This implies 
that these countries cannot do anything of their own power to 
improve their economic situation. 

Before examining the causes of land shortage, two questions 
must be answered:— 

(I) How far output per head is falling. 

(II) How the density of farm population influences employment. 

I 

(i) To make any index number of output is difficult, because 
there are no figures for three of these countries for the number of 
people dependent on agriculture (i.e. the farm population). Figures 
exist for Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Bulgaria: not or Poland, 
Roumania or Jugoslavia; and for these last three it is necessary 
to base an estimate on the rural population. (For Jugoslavia even 
this is not known, but as we have good results for Bulgaria, we 
can assume that its results are similar.) 

In 1931 the numbers on the land were everywhere larger than 
in 1921, as compared with the pre-war period, except in Czecho¬ 
slovakia, where the number has declined by 280,000 or 6 per cent.; 
a very rapid decline in the numbers on the land in the Western 
Provinces has been partly compensated for by the incre a se in 
Slovakia (a 5 per cent, increase) and Ruthenia, where the rate of 
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population in Easton Europe (about 18 per cent.). (The proport ion 
of fans population declined from 40 per cent, in 1921 to 32 per cent, 
in 1931.) In Hungary there has also been an advance in industrialisa¬ 
tion; the farm population has increased very slightly by 50,000, or 
about z percent.; the proportion of farm population in 1930 fell to 
50 per cent, of the total, as compared with 55 per cent, in 1920, 

Thus though both Czechoslovakia and Hungary have regions of 
dense population and rural employment, these two countries do not 
suffer from agricultural over-population in general. Capital forma¬ 
tion takes a proportion off the land at a rate which is comparable 
to that of Western Europe in the last ten years, and the rate of 
population growth is falling fast. 

In the agrarian countries, on the other hand, the rate of increase 
of the total population is faster, and the farm population has very 
nearly kept pace with it. Unfortunately, there are no statistics 
except for Bulgaria. These show that the farm population has 
increased from 1910 to 1926 by 20 per cent., by 35 per cent, from 
X910 to 1935, and the proportion of the total population (74 per cent.) 
remains the same. Since 1926 the rate of increase of the farm 
population has been somewhat slower; about one-quarter of the 
natural increase on the land has gone to the towns. 

In the other countries the rate of increase of the rural population 
has been about the same, about 15 per cent, in the years X92X to 
1931, about 20 per cent, from 1921 to 1935. In Poland the propor¬ 
tion of rural population to town population fell from 75 per cent, 
to 73 per cent, in 1931; in Roumania (the Old Kingdom) from 
79*2 to 77-2 per cent. There is no reason to think that the farm 
population has increased at an appreciably slower rate, though its 
proportion to the rural population may have fallen slightly. 

The rate of increase of population is still as fast as it was in 
the pre-war period, because migration has ceased. In Poland the 
rate of natural increase is now one-third less than it was in the 
decades before the war; but about one-third of the natural increase 
of population migrated overseas in the pre-war period; this outlet 
now is closed and in consequence the rate of population increase 
is as fast as before the War. 

(ii) This increased number of people has to find employment in 
much the same area of land. The cultivated area in these countries 
has increased slightly as compared with the pre-war period, by 
taking fallow land or unproductive land into cultivation. In 
Bulgaria and Roumania and Poland the cultivated area has increased 
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5'or 6 per cent, since 19*5, when they recovered the pre-war level, 
in Jugoslavia by 15 per cent. But this does not mean much: before 
the war all the good land was already cultivated, and the land vow 
taken into cultivation can only be of inferior quality. 

(iii) This increase in population in itself would not be serious if it 
were possible to realise the yield per acre. Yields pier acre are very 
low and could easily be raised ao to 30 per cent, with better methods. 
In Poland, Bulgaria and Hungary yields of wheat average about 
11 quintals to the hectare; Roumania has even lower yields, 
about 8 to 9 quintals, the same as the yield of the United States. 
(In England the yield per acre is roughly twice as high, 22 quintals, 
though in Denmark and Holland it is higher still.) But in two of 
these countries—Poland and Roumania—yields have fallen since the 
pre-war period, and most of these countries' yields have fallen since 
the crisis. Consequently the volume of production has not kept 
pace with the growth of the farm population, except possibly in 
Bulgaria, for which comparisons of production are difficult. 

Thus, though we cannot say with any certainty what the decline 
in gross physical output per head has been, we can be sure it must be 
something like 10 per cent, since 1921. 

This is remarkable because the main feature of economic develop¬ 
ment since the war has been the very rapid rate of increase in the 
productivity of labour in agriculture. In overseas countries this has 
been mainly due to mechanisation in wheat and extension of the 
area; but even in European countries without great technical changes 
there has been rather a large increase in yields. 

Changes in the crops grown show the effect of population growth 
on the standard of living. Maize output has increased in Roumania 
and Hungary, potatoes in Poland by about 20 per cent. These are 
more intensively cultivated crops, producing more calories to the acre 
bnt showing a lower standard of nutrition. (If livestock production 
had increased in those regions, the bigger output of maize would 
mean an increase in the output per man; as it does not, the crops 
must be grown for food; the increased output of maize is a sign of 
growing poverty. To substitute maize for wheat means a fall to a 
lower standard of feeding: the League of Nations report on nutrition 
has emphasised the consequence of the maize dietary.) 

Thus we can conclude that even before the general depression 
these countries were struggling to maintain the income per head of 
their farm population. 

(iv) On top of these conditions there came the general depression 
in agriculture. Its most lasting result has been a d ecline in the 
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share of the national income token by farmer* In all countries: 
the decline has been general, owing to the stability of agricultural 
output since 1929 in the face of falling prices. The decline in 
purchasing power has been most severe in the exporting countries: 
hi the importing countries tariff policy has maintained the fanners' 
share in the national income. ’ 

Even before the crisis the peasants in Eastern Europe already 
suffered from the tariffs imposed on food exports by the Danubian 
food importing countries. The terms of trade were turning against 
them before 1929 and the income per head of the farm population was 
already much lower than income per head of the town population. 
Thus even before the changes in income levels due to the world price 
fall, the disparity in incomes within these countries was abnormally 
large. (Of course the difference in social structure must be borne 
in mind; the non-agricultural population is small, and a large 
part of its income is based on monopoly profits, representing the 
earnings of a small class of capitalists.) Wages alone in industry 
and agriculture would not show such a large divergence. 

Since 1929 the disparity of incomes has increased. This effect 
Can be shown very clearly in the case of Bulgaria. In 1926 the rural 
population represented 80 per cent, of the total population and took 
60 per cent, of the total income; in 1934 it took 78 per cent, of the 
total population and 50 per cent, of the income. Thus the ratio of 
income per head of the rural and urban population changed from 
roughly 1 to 3 to 1 to 5; (in 1926 the average income per head 
of rural population was 6,908 leva, compared with 19,760 leva per 
head of urban population; in 1934 it was 3,307 leva compared with 
16,986 per head of urban population.) 1 


II 

The high density of farm population stands in the way of 
adjustment. The fall in incomes could be met by reducing the 
number of farmers or at least the number of farmers growing 
com: if the peasants could move into industry, or if they could 
move over to other branches of food production for which the 
demand is more elastic—such as fruit, vegetables or the various oil 
plants, a natural remedy would be found. But this adjustment 
is extremely difficult. In non-peasant countries the problem is 
not generally understood. 

1 The Notional Income of Bulgaria 1934-35, Tchakalofl, Publication* of 
the Statistical Institute for Economic Research, Sofia, 1937, No. a. 
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' In ttpgbwrf the opinion is very commonly hdd that 
peasan t " can stand a good deal in the way of wageredoctkm, 
because in the event of a price fall he can live off the farm. 1 This 
sort of assertion is made owing to the habit of regarding peasant 
a gri culture as somehow outside the scope of the economic laws 
which determine the activity of commercial fanners. The view that 
peasants do not suffer ignores the effects on capital accumulation 
and the growth of population; it is true that a peasant on a largish 
farm, with a reserve of savings and with a small family, can contract 
for a time his purchase of industrial products without serious 
suffering. But the peasant holding in Eastern Europe is a small 
area of land and must be shared out among a number of children 
in each generation. In some regions the limits of subdivirion 
have been reached already. Moreover, the maintenance of output 
depends on maintaining the capital: in all regions except the very 
remote the crisis drove the peasants deeper into debt, and forced 
them to sell more farm produce rather than less. (This result 
can be shown to have occurred in Bulgaria.) Contrary to general 
belief, most peasants in Eastern Europe, except in the very remote 
regions, are far from being subsistence farmers: even in Bulgaria 
35 per cent, of the farm output is sold on the market. 

In consequence of the fall in income per head the rate of capital 
accumulation is checked; there is not a sufficient volume of savings— 
or at least it cannot be mobilised on a large enough scale—to stimu¬ 
late industrialisation. The fact that labour is getting cheaper does 
not stimulate the growth of industry. Population growth in itself 
does not cause the transition to industrial society. 

The result is that in all these countries there is a large body of 
surplus labour on the land, surplus in the strict sense that it could 
leave the land without reducing the volume of production, not 
surplus merely in the sense that it would be unemployed if produc¬ 
tion were mechanised. 

For Poland and Bulgaria estimates have been made of the 
labour requirements of the crops grown, and on this basis 
it is estimated that about one-third of the population is surplus. 
These methods of calculating labour requirements are rather 
crude, but serve because the main product is com cultivated with 
very primitive methods. Labour requirements for the cultivation 

1 For example, Woytinaky in The Social Consequences of the Economic 
Depression 1937, p. 197. " By reversing the century-old trend of evolution 
and withdrawing as far as possible from the market, agricultural smallholder s 
were better able to survive the depression than their more wealthy neighbours/' 
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offidd crops in Denmark Jcere&i poUflaoes and m e asur ed 
in labour hoars are roughly half what they are ha Bulgaria, i.e. tha 
cultivation of these crops would need twice the amount of labour 
without machinery. In fact the density of farm population in 
Bulgaria is about three times that of Denmark—96 to the mo 
hectares—and about 50 per cent, higher than it is in Central Europe— 
96 as compared with 60 farm population to the zoo hectares. 

Since the fanning system in Eastern Europe is much more exten¬ 
sive than in Central Europe, we can conclude that densities more 
than 70 to the zoo hectares of farmland indicate surplus population. 

In the agrarian countries of Eastern Europe the density of 
farm population is lower than 70 only in the Danubian province of 
Jugoslavia, the former Voivodina, in the Banat province of Roumania 
and in Bessarabia. These are relatively prosperous regions. 

Regions of very high density are Southern Poland, Bukovina, 
Transylvania, all Jugoslavia except the former Voivodina, and 
Bulgaria. These are all regions of extreme poverty, because they are 
regions with poor soils and low yields. 

This is, of course, a situation which could not be found in Western 
Europe. In Western Europe regions of densely settled farm popula¬ 
tions are those with good land and special crops, e.g., the Rhineland 
or Wiirttemberg, or very capital-intensive methods, as the Swiss 
Lowlands; hence there is no correlation between density and 
income per head. The fact that a region is densely populated 
only shows that it pays to utilise the soil more intensively. But in 
Eastern Europe the figures of density are significant simply because 
land is the chief form of capital, and the less land a peasant has, 
the poorer he is. 

According to the difference of output per head we can dis¬ 
tinguish four regions:— 

(1) The Western European level: 30 quintals per head, Bohemia. 

(2) Good com regions, about 15 quintals, Hungary, the Banat, the 
Danube Province of Jugoslavia (i.e. Voivodina), Western Poland. 

(3) Regions with about 10 quintals; the Old Kingdom of 
Roumania, Bessarabia, Central Poland. 

(4) Regions With under 8 quintals per head, Galicia, East Poland, 
Bukovina, Transylvania, all Jugoslavia except the Danube Province, 
Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia, and Bulgaria. 

The starvation limit is reached when there is only 1 hectare per 
head, which produces about 8 quintals of com (about 17 cwt.). 
This is the level of output in the fourth group. 


KJPtJLATIONIN 
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Even where the average income per head is somewhat higher than 
the in provinces like the Old Kingdom of Ro umania and 

Central Poland, it is so low that the peasants with less than the 
average amount of land per head must be close to the starvation 
iin» We have no means of knowing how many there are. In 
Hungary, though the average income per head is much higher 
than in the agrarian countries, the distribution of income is more 
unequal: about one-quarto- of the population are near the starva¬ 
tion line. 

Looking at the present distribution of farm population, it appears 
clearly impossible to attribute the fall in income per head merely to 
the contraction of trade in food products in Europe, or to the 
division of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. The same economic 
conditions as now exist, labour surplus and capital shortage, already 
existed before the Monarchy was divided. The Monarchy was not 
an economic unit in the sense that it was self-contained: it had a 
heavy passive trade balance; it was borrowing capital from Western 
Europe, and at the same time it was exporting labour to the United 
States. As a rule in the nineteenth century international movements 
of labour and capital went together to regions where both had a high 
productivity owing to their relative scarcity in relation to natural 
resources, and when investment was made in these conditions it 
had the prospect of certain return; but investment in Austria- 
Hungary was not likely to earn a high return, since there were not 
the same prospects of expansion. From the mountain frontier 
districts the stream of migration went on steadily from the ’eighties 
onwards, a sign that industrialisation was not going on fast enough 
to relieve the pressure on the land. In the Hungarian Plains the 
peasantry lived comparatively well; these were the regions of surplus 
production for export. 

Certain areas, therefore, were suffering from surplus labour 
supply in the pre-war period—these were mainly Galicia, Croatia, 
Transylvania, Slovakia, regions which have now been" transferred 
to other states, which have not proved able to absorb their surplus 
labour better than Hungary did. Galicia was joined to Central and 
Eastland Poland, which employs some of its labour on the estates 
of Central Poland, but which suffers from over-population. Slovenia 
and Croatia have been joined to Serbia, and Transylvania to 
Roumania, that is to regions which already suffered from population 
pressure. Slovakia seems to have gained so far as its farm population 
is concerned; its agricultural population has only increased 5 per 
cent., and the loss of employment on Hungarian estates must be 
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more than compensated by the increased physical output per head 
raaHfog from higher yields, and the high price of corn paid by the 
crop monopoly. 

Should these regions of redundant labour supply be described 
as over-populated? Here redundancy of labour Is a particular 
industry does not indicate a state of over-population. If*we say 
that there is surplus labour, all that is meant is that the farm labour 
is surplus to a given system of production, and if the system could 
be changed, the labour would cease to be a surplus. In fact, the 
difficulties in the way of changing the farm system are considerable. 
First, ami and dimate are unfavourable to the kind of intensive 
farming which is successful in Western Europe. To raise yields, 
irrigation schemes are necessary, which would require large scale 
capital investment. Secondly, the high tariffs in Western Europe 
stand in the way of expanding the production of poultry, eggs or 
pigs, which would be technically easy. 

Thus the possibility of increasing employment and raising the 
standard of living in Eastern Europe depends mainly on the possi¬ 
bility of increasing migration to overseas countries. Wider markets 
in Europe itself would be a means of raising output per man in the 
better regions, and foreign borrowing for irrigation works would 
certainly open the way to improvements in fanning technique: but 
without migration, it seems impossible that the scope of changes of 
this kind could relieve the pressure of population growth in the 
most densely settled regions. 


Doreen Warriner. 



PHILHELLENISM IN EUROPE, 1821-1828 

Philhellenism is a phenomenon which appeared in different 
countries at different times throughout the 19th century, but at 
no tiww! has it been so widespread and intense as during the Greek 
Revolution. The birth of a nation—or even the re-birth—is 
undoubtedly a most dramatic and appealing moment yet there 
were circumstances peculiar to the times that made Europeans 
acutely sensitive to revolution and many of them more sympathetic 
to the Greek than to that of other nations. Greece was indebted 
to Metternich and the Holy Alliance, to her own ancestry and 
classical traditions of European culture, and to the strong Christian 
element in early 19th century civilisation. 

Repressed liberalism was at work in every country. The 
system set up at the Congress of Vienna, which suppressed popular 
movements wherever they occurred, crushed revolutions in Naples 
and Spain, and established the political tone of officialdom, tended 
to make liberals more keenly alive to the meaning of a struggle 
for independence. National consciousness had been rudely 
awakened during the French Revolution and the Wars of libera¬ 
tion, a social conscience was gradualfy developing under an enlarging 
conception of " rights," and the social philosophy of “ the greatest 
good of the greatest number ” was steadily taking shape. Political 
inhibitions resulting from the Metternich system and the thraldom 
of the Holy Alliance burst their bonds in enthusiasm for Greece. 
The romantic imagination of poets and painters was set afire; 
the piety of the religious was stirred; the feelings of humanitarians 
were aroused; the sympathy of liberals was awakened. The 
strength of reaction during these years produced strong, though 
checked, opposition which found one good outlet in the cause of 
Greece. 

The political, humanitarian and religious aspects of the struggle 
made the strongest appeal in Germany, while in France the Haims 
of Greece to the gratitude of the cultured were more prominent. 
There the papers and magazines are evidence of the increasing 
interest in the study of classical Greek and the presence of Greek 
scholars, such as Korais, enlarged the scope of these studies to 
include modem Greece. In every country the very name and 
associations of this country were inspiring to scholars, travellers, 
artists—in fact to anyone who had any pretentions to culture. 
As a country she was more universally known than any other. 
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She was 1 also fortunate in another way. ;. The neo-pagan 
pfaflosophy of natural rights came to be e xp re ssed in Christina 
formute. so that Europeans looked upon the Turkish domination 
as a humiliation to Christendom. The tyranny of the “ abominable *’ 
Turit was a challenge td all Christians. One. of the most frequent 
and fiery forms of appeal was made to fellow-Christians against 
the Mohammedan oppressor who charged the (keek a tax just to 
be allowed to keep his head. Yet, curiously enough, little response 
came from religious bodies as such, with the notable exception of 
the Society of Friends. Greece thus benefited from both the 
Christian and the non-Christian elements of early 19th century 
thought; riie was assisted by her glorious pagan ancestry and her 
Christian present, by the developing social philosophy of natural 
freedom for the individual, and to the repressive tactics of 
reactionaries. 

The fear of Carbonarism and revolution was strong, yet many 
who adhered to the conservative point of view upheld Greece on 
the ground that the Turks were not her true rulers, but foreign 
tyrants whose odious rule had blighted the fair land of Hellas for 
centuries. The Greek Revolution was not an attack on the 
European concert of Powers; it was therefore not sinful but heroic. 

Before 1826 

Events in Greece excited a natural sympathy among its com¬ 
patriots abroad; those in Holland, Italy and Russia sent what they 
could of stores and money. By 1822 it was reported that during the 
previous year about £8,000 had been collected from among the 
Greek community and their friends in Holland alone. 1 

Switzerland and Germany were the first countries in which 
committees were formed. Stuttgart, formerly thought to be the 
first city to establish such an organisation, was a close second to 
Bern. A Greek committee was already in existence in the latter 
before 3 August, 1821, when Stuttgart inaugurated hers, and before 
Professor Krug started an agitation for a similar committee in 
Leipzig.* August, 1821, was only six months after Alexander 
Ypsilanti's abortive attempt to start a revolution in Moldavia and 
Wallachia and five months after the Archbishop Germanos of Patras 
in company with two Greek primates, Zaimis and Londos, had 

1 Arckivts of the London Greek Committee, vol. i, Paleologo to Bowring, 
Amsterdam, 11 April, 1823. 

* Rothpletx, £., Bemiseke Hitfsvereine filr die Griechen, 1821-1829, Basel, 
* 933 . 6 . 
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nda td the standard of revolt at Kalavryta, a comparatively short 
time for news to travel and public opinion to compel action. Nor 
did Bern stand long alone. By November, Ziirich, Basel. Lausanne, 
Burgdorf and many of the Swiss cantons had followed suit. These 
various committees acted independently until December* 1822, 
when they appointed Zurich as the central Swiss committee under 
the leadership of its president, Johann Heinrich Bremi, professor of 
ancient languages and a canon of the church.' 

At first all action had to be carried on without the official 
cognisance of the government. Appeals appeared in Swiss papers 
—in the Bern Der Schweizerfrcund, 4 September, 1821, and in the 
Neue Zdrcher Zeitung, 8 and 15 September—and a letter was sent 
to the Government oi Bern stating that assistance to Greece should 
be made the affair of all but the official censor. Members of the Diet 
and of the police were timid and feared to offend representatives of 
foreign Powers, particularly Austria, so they forbade public appeals, 
but evidently they were not necessary, for the committee carried 
on and subscriptions were raised. In 1822 a pamphlet was pub¬ 
lished, Der Griechenverein zu Bern an seine Mitglieder zu Stadi und 
Land without permission of the censor, but not suppressed. The 
appeal was careful to dissociate the intentions of the committee 
from political motives; religion, European kinship with Greece, 
Bern's ancient tradition of charitable work, all made it necessary 
to raise further funds to relieve the sufferers. Three reports of 
the Bern Committee appeared later. The first, from z August, 
1821, to 31 December, 1822, gave 5,062 francs as the sum collected 
from the city and canton of Bern, from workmen, school children, 
societies and private persons. The second, covering 1 January, 
1821, to 1 July, 1824, reported 8,392 francs from various corporate 
bodies, literary organisations, students' corps, and Bible societies. 
The third, 1 July 1824 to 31 December 1828, accounted for 
19,782 francs—in all over 30,000 francs. 4 This committee dissolved 
in June, 1829, a record of longevity and continuous effort that 
compares very favourably with other Philhellenic committees. 
Similar activities were going on in nearly every city and canton of 
Switzerland. 

The work of the German committees coincides with that in 
Switzerland. For south Germany, Stuttgart took the lead and 
for the region further north Darmstadt, and, as in Switzerland, 

* Archives, Vol. i, F*, Bremi and Schulters of the Zurich Comm, to Lord 
Erakine, 25 March, 1823. 

4 Rothpletz, E., Bemische Hilfsvereine, passim. 



nearly every city erf any rise had its own organisation, The pur¬ 
poses. of the first Gorman society to be formed in favour of the 
(keels, at Stuttgart in August, 1821, were described in a letter 
published in the, English papers. The society had (declared war 
on the " Grand Turk,'* had held a meeting, elected a committee, 
subscribed considerable sums and announced the intention of 
sending a sacred battalion to aid Greece to become fired They 
also sent a volunteer to ask the Greek Senate whether it preferred 
money or men.* On the whole the German Philhellenes placed 
more emphasis on ultimate Greek freedom and less on the temporary 
relief of suffering than did those in most other countries. German 
liberals had more recent memories of their own Wars of Liberation 
and were well acquainted with the committee system of carrying on 
propaganda and raising money. 

German papers all over the country reflected the enthusiasm. 
According to the Morning Chronicle they " teemed " with accounts 
of associations formed and subscriptions raised in every quarter. 
The humblest peasant was said to have come forward with his 
mite to aid the victims of Turkish oppression and barbarity.* 
English newspapers, especially those that were trying to overcome 
the lethargy towards Greek affairs in this country, reported phil¬ 
hellenic activity in the German states. For instance, an account 
in the AUgemeine Zeitung was quoted; numerous " female associa¬ 
tions ” had been formed on the model of those set up in various 
places during and after the Napoleonic wars, and youthful interest 
was said to extend from the universities to students in academies 
and lower schools. In one instance the pupils of a certain gym¬ 
nasium opened a subscription in which the smallest contribution 
amounted to a month's pocket money.* From the NUmberg 
Gazette was reprinted the astonishing and improbable news that a 
44 great court" bad issued instructions to its diplomatic agents 
in foreign parts, according to which, individuals who wished to 
proceed to Greece, to the theatre of war, and who presented them¬ 
selves to ask for passports, might obtain them without its bring 
considered requisite to interrogate them as to the object of their 
voyage* 

Among German liberals who sponsored the movement, university 
professors and scholars are prominent. Ritzel, Neander and 

* The Times, 30 August, 1821. 

* 11 September, 1821. 

7 Blaquiere, E., Letters from Greece, London, 1828, XIX, XXIII. 

*. Morning Chronicle, 11 September, 1821. 

* Ibid., 9 November, 1821; see also Morning Post, 10 September, 1821. 
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Niebuhr headed subscription lists, while Professor Tiersch, the 
philolog ist, founder of the Institute of Munich, and author of a 
Greek grammar and works on Greek archaeology, published a 
series of articles in the Augsburger Zeitung in order to prove to the 
doubtful that the Greek Revolution had nothing in common with 
much dreaded carbonarism and offered no threats to the established 
order.” Likewise another liberal, Professor Krug, a philosopher 
of Leipzig, and past president of the Tugendbund, an organisation 
suspicious to the authors of the Carlsbad Decrees, appealed in 
1821 for the establishment of committees of aid. 11 The repressive 
absolutism of the political regime failed to prevent concrete 
expressions of sympathy in the German states as it did in Austria. 
There the Greek community dared not even make a public appeal 
for funds to relieve the distress of refugees passing through. 11 

One of the best known and most influential of all European 
Philhellenes was King Louis I of Bavaria, father of the future King 
Otto of Greece. His sympathy and generosity made Munich one 
of the most active centres of propaganda and relief work. He 
encouraged Greek studies, the publication of Greek news, gave 
money, assisted refugees, allowed his officers unlimited leave of 
absence to serve in the war, and was generous in the matter of 
educating Greek children. Edward Blaquiere, a man active in the 
English movement for Greek relief, remarked: " One scarcely 
knows whether most to admire the noble independence with which 
this monarch has openly espoused the Greek cause, in opposition 
to the well known sentiments of the Austrian cabinet, or the generous 
and princely manner in which his devotion to the cause has been 
displayed.” 18 

During 1827 King Louis gave 100,000 francs in addition to 
sums contributed previously, and also in addition to funds being 
collected in Geneva. 14 Nor did his interest flag as the struggle 
grew more and more protracted. As late as 1828 he expressed so 
strong a sympathy that he said to a Russian Secretary of Legation 
that if he had a seaport he would send some thousand men in aid 
of that just cause. 15 

European Magazine, vol. 81, May, 1822, 438. 

11 Isambert, G., L'In&ipendance Grecque et TEurope, Paris, 1900, 243-244. 

“ Sherman, J., Memoir of William Allen, Fhila., 1851, 354; Life of W. A., 
Phila., 1847, vol. 2, 62, October, 1822. 

** Blaquiere, E., Letters, 61, 24 February, 1827. 

14 The Times, 12 June, 1827, G. J. Eynard to Sir James Mackintosh, 

10 June; see also Isambert, G., LTndfpetulance Grecque, 244. 

” For. Off., Bavaria, 58, Lord Erskine to Sec. of For. Affs., M unich . 

11 April, 1828. 
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Supplies of every kind and in considerable abundance were sent 
to the theatre of war which helped the Greeks to carry on until the 
arrival of assi s ta n ce from England in 1833 and 1824,. and until 
Eynard of Geneva organised more systematic assistance in late 1835 
and 1826. Many of the supplies were military and not all of them 
were intended solely for the use of the Greeks themselves,., but for 
the Europeans who volunteered to fight. These volunteers were 
numerous; many went out as individuals and more in organised 
groups. Suggestive items are to be seen in the German and Swiss 
papers of 1821 and 1822 concerning the military enthusiasm; a 
published letter from Lubeck told of a German legion formed at 
Hamburg to aid the Greeks, with a general subscription opened to 
defray expenses. Many officers of distinction were reported to have 
accepted commissions. 1 ' News also came to England that six 
hundred citizens of Bonn had formed a subscription and that about 
two hundred, mostly students, had enrolled to march against 
Turkey. 17 In a report read to the London committee for the relief 
of the Greeks in September, 1823, it was said that since 1821 eight 
expeditions had gone out from Germany, in all four hundred and 
forty-one men, including officers and soldiers “ of all arms/* 
physicians, surgeons, and mechanics. This did not include indivi¬ 
duals who had wandered their own way. The supplies of the 
expeditions comprised hospital stores, military equipment, and other 
necessary materials. Surgical instruments, medicines, and sixty 
mattresses were specifically listed, besides instruments of all kinds, 
machinery for making such instruments, and all the necessaries for 
a train and parts of field artillery, a large quantity of copper, iron, 
steel, and every article necessary for the above purposes, above 
five thousand stand of arms, accoutrements for eight hundred men, 
complete clothing and other necessaries for one hundred and fifty 
men, ninety-two musical instruments, six drums, barrels of gun¬ 
powder, lead and flints, mathematical instruments, the best maps 
to be had in Paris, and one beautiful ensign embroidered by the 
German ladies as a present to one of the expeditions. A sum of 
200,000 francs had been collected in Germany. 18 

It is not the intention here to examine in detail the deeds and 
misdeeds of all these expeditions, but some knowledge of their 
fortunes and misfortunes is necessary, as they affected the course 

18 The Times, 30 August, 1821, and 2 September, 1821. 

17 Morning Chronicle, 9 November, 1821; see also Morning Post, to Sep¬ 
tember, 1821. 

18 Archives, vol. 3, D 8 and E*. 
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of PhOhellenism in central Europe. A P hilhefl en e corps wasfounded 
in Greece in 1822, made op of men who had gone oat from many 
countries: from Germany, Switzerland, France, Poland, Italy, and 
England. The disillusioned and embittered account of one of their 
number shows the heterogeneity of one of these "corps," or 
" regiments," or “ battalions ” as they were variously called, (hi 
1 September, 1822, one of the expeditions landed at Kalamata, 
having sailed from one of the chief ports of embarcation, Marseilles. 
They were of all nations and types—fortune seekers, adventurers, 
military men, craftsmen, professional men, political exiles, some with 
money and many without. Among them there was no suitable 
leader and no one in Greece took any interest in them. The vain 
hope that they might be placed in Greek regiments was disappointed 
because Greece had no regular troops, only klephts and their 
followers. Only Prince Mavrocordato offered the means to construct 
a corps, but even he did nothing. Finally they were placed along 
with some Greek soldiers under the command of a German General 
Normann and hurried into battle against the Turks, so that most 
of them lost their lives in their first encounter on the plains of Arta. 
It was a pitiful miscellaneous collection of men who lacked training, 
leadership, and all necessities—equipment, uniforms, and all other 
supplies. 1 * In the autumn of 1822 the best known German 
expedition went out, under the Greek Kephalas. Although 
Kephalas was requested by the Executive of the Greek Government 
to assure his officers of gratitude for their generous and disinterested 
offers of service, in reality they were not welcome. The Government 
had no money to pay them and no desire to introduce additional 
military bands who might challenge their authority. These men 
became simply another body of roving, unattached men with 
ambitions for glory, excitement, and reward and were bitterly 
disappointed when none of these were forthcoming. The Government 
said that its poverty prevented it from taking advantage of their 
services, but consented to assign them a house for barracks and a 
small ration of daily bread. Even this meagre supply of food soon 
disappeared and they complained to the Greek Senate. That body 
replied honestly if somewhat ungraciously that no one should have 
ventured out to Greece without the means of supporting himself; 
that if they had been invited by the Government they migh t have 
some excuse for expecting support, but as they had come on their 

11 Mauvillon, P. W. von, Reise tines deutscken Artillerieoffitiers noth 
Griechsnland, Essen, 1824, passim. 





own accountthey should seek aid from those wfcohad seat thesa.** 
Many who were able to do so returned home, bat others remained 
in Greece to sustain themselves precariously, later joining another 
Philhellene regiment formed in 1834. It was hot until February, 
1824, that the business was entirely settled, the men sent home 
or provided for in Greece, and the Supplies they had taken with 
them released. These had been kept by the Greeks at Hydra. 
One of the requests made to an agent of the London committee. 
Colonel Leicester Stanhope, who passed through Switzerland and 
Germany on his way to Greece in 1823, was that he obtain them —* 
doth, dothing, medicine, surgical instruments, two thousand rifles, 
seven hundred cartridge boxes, fifty-three arquebuses, musical 
instruments, and one thousand rifles sent at the same time by the 
committee of Aarau, Switzerland, for the use of the Greeks them¬ 
selves. Five thousand francs given by the committee of Darmstadt 
were also unaccounted for. The supplies were released by the efforts 
of Stanhope, but there is no record of the money.* 1 

European volunteers were unquestionably a nuisance in Greece, 
and undeterred by the experiences of the first arrivals they con¬ 
tinued to go out, carried on their petty squabbles over rank and 
authority, fought duels and acted independently, for all wanted to 
command and none to obey.” When Byron arrived in Greece 
in 1824, he was exasperated at the stupidity of those persons who 
had sent such men out to Greece, men whom he said knew nothing 
but etiquette, stickling for ceremonies and regulations observed 
among their own despotic sovereigns, as ignorant as they were 
proud.** Stanhope urged the London Committee not to send out 
any more volunteers, as these persons, usually adventurers or 
enthusiasts, became disillusioned and embittered and were not 
only useless but an actual menace in Greece.* 4 A few outstanding 
men may be mentioned as exceptions such as General Normann, 

10 Millingen, J., Memoirs of the Affairs of Greece, London, 1831, *3-35; 
Archives, vol. 8, L*, Schott to Bowring, Stuttgart, 14 May, 1824; vol. 4, 
Schott to Bowring, Stuttgart, 7 September, 1823; vol. 3, S 1 , Darmstadt Comm, 
to Bowring, Darmstadt, 17 September, 1823; Stanhope, L., Greece in 1823 
and 1824, London, 1824, 14. 

" Archives, vol. 6, Z, Stanhope to Bowring, Messalongbi, 11 February, 
1824; vol. 4, R 1 , Zurich Comm, to Stanhope, Zorich, 19 October, 1833. 

** Anninos, B., “ Philhellenes of the Period 1821," Historical Notices, 1925. 

** Parry, W., The Last Days of Lori Byron, London, 1825, vol. 1, 31, 
10 February, 1824. 

** Archives, vol. 3, Q 1 , Stanhope to Bowring, Messalonghi, 18 December, 
1823. 
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Fabvier, Thomas Gordon, and especially Sir Richard 
Church and Admiral Cochrane. However justified the Greek 
Government may have been in failing to appreciate the volunteers, 
t heir reception undoubtedly did a great deal to cool the ardour of 
t heir friends at home, as Colonel Stanhope noted on his trip across 
the Continent in 1823.“ The effect was still evident when the 
Duke of Wellington passed through Germany on his way to Vienna 
and St. Petersburg in 1826; he found that there was no feeling in 
favour of the Greeks, since they were considered to have conducted 
themselves with great cruelty towards those who had gone to their 
assistance. 1 * It required the organising efforts of Jean Gabriel 
Eynard of Geneva to revive interest. 

The efforts expended by the German and Swiss Committees to 
send out expeditions left them unable to meet other demands made 
upon them. In the spring of 1823 a large number of Greek refugees 
found themselves at the mercy of European charity. About one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred of these who had taken refuge 
in Odessa to excape the devastations in Moldavia and Wallachia 
had remained there approximately one year, then obtained per¬ 
mission from the Russian authorities to return home via Brody in 
Hungary. As the Austrian Government refused them passage, 
they secured passports for Germany and France, with Marseilles 
indicated as the port of embarkation for Greece. At the begining 
of the winter they set out and those who survived the misery and 
fatigue of the journey arrived at Frankfort-on-Main in utter 
destitution. Collections of food and clothing by Germans and 
Swiss kept them for some time while negotiations were under way 
to secure permission for them to pass through either France or 
Holland for the return journey to Greece. The French Government 
was not eager to have these Greeks on her territory any more than 
she was to welcome transient Philhellenes. The pretext given in 
the case of the refugees was the same as that previously made when 
Philhellenes wanted to obtain visas from Switzerland—the probable 
lack of cash among them would make their passage an unpleasant 
problem. The case of the Philhellenes had been brought to the 
attention of the Director of Police at Bern and on 28 October, 1822, 
he directed that in future the passing through Switzerland of these 
men would be curtailed since the French ambassador, Talleyrand 

“ Ibid. vol. 8, L*. Schott to Bowring, Stuttgart, 14 May, 1824: " Nos 
travaux ont presque cess6 en faute d'intfiret du public, lequel, quoique in- 
justement, est indigni du traitement que la pluspart des P hilhellenes ont 
trouvA en Grtce." See also Stanhope, L., Greece, 14. 

** Foreign Office, Russia, Wellington, 65-154. 
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was unwilling to visa pasGgiorts via France. 17 It may be noted in 
passing that despite this obstacle .Marseilles continued to be the pent 
of embarkation for many persons on their way to Greece. Talleyrand 
was also instructed to refuse visas to the refugees on the pretence 
that they were not Greeks returning home at all, but adventurers 
who had joined other enemies of the existing order.* Louis XVIII 
and his ministers were on the side of the angels. The Swiss and 
Germans were in despair as they could not afford to support the 
refugees. They wrote to the London Greek committee which had 
recently been formed to seek material assistance or at least inter¬ 
cession with France. William Smith, M.P., a member of the 
Committee, was appointed by it to present letters received from Basel 
and Ziirich to the Secretary of Foreign Affairs, Canning, to see if he 
could be induced to act. He answered Smith’s inquiries to the 
effect that while no obstacle would be placed in the way of their 
return home or of their landing on British soil, i.e. at Malta, that 
no direct aid could be offered nor any guarantee given for protection 
against Turkish warships. After further intercession on the part 
of another member of the Greek committee, Mr. Hume, Canning agreed 
to seek permission for the Greek refugees to embark at Marseilles in 
a body.* Whether or not this intercession was actually made, the 
French Government gave the permission, much desired since those 
of Sardinia and the Netherlands had both refused* 

During these negotiations with the French Government the 
committee which had been formed in Paris was of assistance as an 
intermediary. This was established by the “ Society de la morale 
chr&ienne ” for the assistance of the Greek refugees in 1823 and 
was supported in its work by the pen of Benjamin Constant and by 
noted liberals such as the Duke of Rochefoulcauld, Liancourt, 
General Sebastiani, and Guizot. 81 However, it accomplished little; 
the ultra-reactionary policies of the Vill&e ministry and the cautious 


” Rotbpletz, £., Bernischc Hilfsvereine, 10, Swiss frontiers to be closed to 
wandering Philhellenes, Police Director v. Wattenwyls to Secret Council, 
Berne, 24 and 27 October, 1822. 

« Ibid., xi. 

*• Archives, vol. 1, H. Memo., Geneva, 17 March, 1823 and copy of a letter 
from F. Desperay, Director of Police to M. le Chargi d'Affairs de la Con¬ 
federation Suisse, Paris, 5 February, 1823, quoting the refusal of the French 
Government; vol. 1, E\ Zurich Comm, to Lord Erskine, March 25, 1823, and 
Schulters, Sec. of the Zurich Comm, to Lord Erskine, 28 March, 1823; vol. 1, 
L*. Barker to Bowiing, Thetford, 13 April, 1823; vol. 3, F, Minutes of 12 April; 
I, Minutes of 25 April; M, Minutes of 31 May. 

*® Rothpletz, E., Bemische Hilfsvereine, 13; Archives, vol. 3, F 1 , Schott, 
Pres, of the Stuttgart Comm, to Bowring, 15 August, 1823. 

“ Archives, vol. 1, Secy, of the Soc. to Bowring, Paris, 23 April, 1823. 
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pronouncements of the conservative papers hdd philhellenism fa 
check until about 1824-1825. With the growth Of the power of 
the liberal party under the leadership of Broglie, Constant, Casimir- 
P6rier, and Chateaubriand, Greek sentiment became stronger: 
and after the accession of Charles X in September, 1824, the ministry 
itself inclined more towards Greece, until finally liberals and royalists 
alilr*» united in advocating private intervention. In February, 
1825, the Soci^te philanthropique pour l’assistance des Grecs " was 
founded in Paris and was made the central French committee for 
Greek assistance. Another which had considerable influence on 
the course of French Philhellenism was that of Marseilles, for it was 
from that city that persons from many countries embarked for 
Greece, a good many of them in financial straits even before leaving. 
It was there that expeditions were fitted out and that a brig was 
equipped for the use of Admiral Cochrane. 

In July, 1825, the Journal des Dibats published a " Note on 
Greece " by Chateaubriand, which he himself called a prospectus 
of a subscription in favour of the Greeks. In this Chateaubriand 
openly advocated Greek independence: he appealed not only for 
private assistance, but for a firm stand by the Powers of Europe. 88 
Chateaubriand's name is one of the most prominent of the French 
pro-Greek writers, but he was by no means alone. The intellectual 
harmony between the two countries made France a most enthusiastic 
centre for a revival of Greek studies, and this aesthetic taste for the 
beauties of Greek thought and language paved the way for more 
active intervention. The Greek Korais had established himself in 
France to encourage the study of ancient and modem Greek; 
French travellers and literateurs such as Pouqueville, Raffenel, and 
Fauriel published accounts of the country, translated its songs and 
legends; and after the outbreak of the war French poets, historians, 
and dramatists popularised her cause. Alexandre Guiraud and 
Gaspard de Pons led the way, to be quickly followed by many 
others', among them distinguished writers like Alfred de-Vigny, 
Lamartine, Alexandre Dumas, and the historian de 'Sismondi. 
The fall of Messalonghi in April, 1826, enlivened sympathies and 
increased literary productions; Victor Hugo’s Les Tttes du Serail 
was one direct outcome. 88 Dramatic productions, ffites, concerts,, 
recitations of modem Greek poetry, and house to house canvassing 

a See the Morning Chronicle, 29 July, 1825; and also Malakis, E.. 
" Chateaubriand's Contribution to French Philhellenism," Modem Philology, 
August, 1928. 

** See Bir6, E., Victor Hugo avant 1830, Paris, 1895. 
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by, society leaders marked the height of fee enthusiasm. One 
puiy, VArgent satirised ladies whose husbands played an the rise 
and fall of the stock market and who rode about in elegant carriages 
collecting centimes in small boxes.* 4 Innumerable brochures, 
letters, and articles appeared between 1821 and 1828** and news¬ 
papers filled many columns with the affairs of Greece. Frpm the 
beginning the liberal press represented by the Constitutiamd and 
Courier Franpais tried to interest its readers, while the Gazette de 
France, a Catholic paper, and the Drapeau Blanc were outspokenly 
Turkish in sentiment. The Journal des Dibats, a loyalist organ', 
tended at first to be non-commital, giving items favourable to 
both Turks and Greeks, but it gradually became more pro-Greek in 
tone. Chateaubriand was particularly influential in the conversion 
of the press until practically all papers, regardless of party or creed, 
became 'philhellenic. 88 By 1825 the French nation was almost 
unanimous in its support of private aid to the belligerents. 

Subscriptions, headed by the Duke of Orleans were collected 
from all parts of France and other contributions in food, clothing, 
and munitions were sent out to Greece. General Roche was 
appointed by the committee to go himself to direct its efforts, and 
the son of the Greek hero Canaris was brought to France to be 
educated. 87 As reported in The Times, the subscriptions from Paris 
and the rest of the country up to 31 December, 1825, amounted to 
239,649 francs, or £9,600 sterling; of this the Paris committee 
gave to General Roche 6,688 francs, spent 70,646 francs on an 
attempt to establish in Greece an arsenal and a corps of artillery, 
used 75,000 francs for clothing and other materials, and paid 
4,600 francs for the maintenance and education of 576 young 
Greeks. 88 

1826 and After 


One of the donors to the Paris fund was Jean Gabriel Eynard 
of Geneva. It is with the name of this one man that the story of 
European Philhellenism is largely concerned after the beginning of 
1826. Practically everywhere in Europe where a committee was 


M See Asse, E„ L’lndipendance de la Grice et les poites de la Restauration, 
Paris, 1898, passim, and Iaambert, G., L’lndipendance Grecque, 29-32 and 
219-220. 

“ See Bengesco, G., Essai d’ttne notice bibliographique sur la qveetiOn 
d’Orient, 1821-1827, Brussels, 1897, for list. 

m Isambert, G., L’lndipendance Grecque, 219-226. 

” Isambert, G., L’lndipendance Grecque, 225; Debidour, A., Le General 
Fdbvief , Grice en 1825-1829, Paris, 1904; 260. 

•* The Times, 15 September, 1826. 
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wrfaHith»H after this time, or where as old one eoa&HMd to 
function, Eynard was the inspiring genius, the directing agent, or at 
least the link that connected it with other centres. He was well 
known among diplomatic and banking circles and was a personal 
friend of Count John Capodistrias. In 1815 he had attended the 
Congr ess of Vienna as one of the Geneva delegates, after which the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany charged him with the reorganisation of 
the shattered finances of that state and appointed him to go to the 
Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle. No one could have been better suited 
to direct the affairs of the Greeks on the Continent. 

When on 4 September, 1825, the Geneva Committee was set 
up, it took the place of that in Zurich as the leading Swiss organi¬ 
sation and through Eynard helped to co-ordinate the work done 
by Philhellenes throughout Europe, which after 1826 was much 
more unified than before and consequently more effective. He 
contributed both by donations to committee funds in different 
cities, of some of which he was made a member, and by advice to 
stimulate activity and to direct it. Moreover much of the assistance 
thereafter sent to Greece was done through the two committees 
which he was instrumental in establishing at the scene of war. 

The Geneva committee was supported by the leading citizens 
of the town and, although there were only 25,000 inhabitants, soon 
collected between 55 and 60,000 francs. Eynard himself gave 
6,000 francs and also sent an additional 25,000 francs to Paris, of 
which 6,000 was to be spent for the establishment of reliable com¬ 
munications with Greece in order to assure accurate information 
untainted by unfriendly politics. The means chosen was the 
sending of two young men, Marcel and Romilly, from Geneva with 
the approval of the Paris committee. During the year 1826 Geneva 
collected 61,013 francs 90 centimes and disbursed in all 221,181 
francs, the balance having been contributed by other cities. 89 A 
good deal of the money donated during this and the following two 
years came from towns of Switzerland and Germany—Rolle, Basel, 
Zurich, Neuchatel, Berlin, Dresden, Munich, Stuttgart, Frankfurt- 
on-Main, Strasbourg, Bonn, Heidelberg, Coblenz, Bremen, 
Darmstadt, Crefeld, and others. Without the stimulus of the 
example of the citizens of Geneva and of Eynard it is doubtful 
whether any such amounts as those forthcoming could have been 
secured. At times the Geneva committee was given carte blanche 
for the disposal of the money, with requests for reports, and at 

•* Rothpletz, E., Der Genfer Jean Gabriel Eynard als Philhellene, 1821- 
1829, ZOrich, 1900, 44. 
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others specifications were made, such as the relief of Messalonghi, 
or the redemption of enslaved Greeks. 1626 was the most active 
year, but in 1827 and 1828 collections continued. A few additional 
figures will suggest the extent of the subscriptions raised: in 1826 
Lausanne, 60,000 francs; Ziirich, 25,931 francs 49 centimes; from 
the town itself and 7,505 francs from country places; Ntfuqhatel, 
4,006 francs; Berlin, 300,000 francs especially for the purchase of 
food supplies and enslaved Greeks and during 1827 an additional 
335>ooo francs; the committee in Munich under the auspices of 
King Louis, who gave 43,097 francs in person, 149,000 francs; 
Brussels to the end of 1827 over 35,000 francs; and The Hague, 
21,000 francs—in all about 2,500,000 francs to the middle of 1827. 
Many friends of Greece in Sweden, Denmark, and Russia came 
together and some of the money was sent through Eynard, who 
travelled frequently from country to country and even subscribed 
himself in order to encourage further endeavour. A device carefully 
planned by Eynard and recommended by him to numerous cities 
brought in large sums. It was a campaign in which the city in 
question was divided into areas with local teams; a large number 
of subscribers were urged to give a few sous weekly. Not all the 
cities adopted the suggestion, but it was highly successful where 
tried and brought in a steady flow of money for about eighteen 
months. Bern forbade a public appeal on behalf of the weekly 
subscriptions for fear of offending the Holy Alliance, but consented 
when requested by Eynard to allow the private distribution of 
circulars." Paris refused to undertake the weekly subscriptions 
since many of the members of the committee there resented what 
they considered as unwarranted assumption of authority on the 
part of Eynard. Co-operation with him was not always smooth, 
since they claimed that he was diverting to the Geneva funds money 
which should have been distributed through them. 

It was feared by the European committees that money sent 
to Greece would fall into the hands of certain lavish Greek chief¬ 
tains and be wasted, so most of it was spent on food and other 
supplies. During the early part of 1826 solicitude for Messalonghi 
concentrated most efforts on the relief of that beleaguered city and 
large quantities of food and munitions were ordered to be sent 
there through three reliable Greek mercantile houses: Stefano 
in Zante, Jerostathy in Korfu, and Semiani in Ancona. About 
108,000 francs worth of these reached Messalonghi by careful 
evasion of the Turks before the town fell, and when that happened 

44 Rothpletz, £., Eynard, 43. 
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. the foresight of Eynard had planned the diversion of other supplies 
on the way to the Greek Government. 41 At the sa me time other 
shipments were dispatched to that government for distribution 
amo ng other needy parts of the Greek population, while money 
was contributed for the equipment of ships and expeditions. When 
the British Admiral Cochrane left for Greece in 1827 he was given 
a brig laden with provisions and materials calculated to last'four 
months. Again this was due chiefly to Eynard, who was keenly 
aware of the weaknesses of the Greek navy and their need for 
vessels; he collected in all about 269,000 francs—80,000 from 
Paris, 140,000 francs from himself and other private sources, and 
49,000 francs from London. 41 In a letter to Sir James Mackintosh, 
intended to stimulate the flagging interest of the English, Eynard 
stated that besides the support given to Cochrane, that between 
January and June, 1827, several cargoes had been sent to the 
naval committee, a considerable sum was dispatched to pay crews 
and for other needs, another sum to pay troops embarked on 
Cochrane's vessels for special purposes, money for powder, balls, 
and other munitions, shoes and money to the other committee for 
the land forces, 41 and money and provisions for starving families.. 
He estimated that more than 900,000 francs in specie had been 
sent in addition to the provisions, which included, he thought, 
enough bread and munitions to last until the end of August. 44 

It was necessary to exert great precaution in the reception 
and distribution of money and supplies in Greece on account of 
the Turks, party strife, and lack of centralised authority. The 
two commissions referred to in the above letter were appointed 
to sit at Nauplia and Poros, the first for the benefit of the army 
and civil population and the second for the navy. Eventually 
both were combined at Nauplia, as a town less subject to danger 
and intrigue than Poros. They were appointed chiefly with the 
consent of the Geneva and Paris committees and at the request of 
Lord Cochrane; their members were both Greeks and other 
Europeans—Colonel Heideck, German, M. Bailie, French, M., Gosse, 
a Swiss physician, M. Xeno, a Greek merchant, and the three 


41 Rothpletz, E„ Eynard, 33. 

"Ibid., 5 *. 

** For money and supplies sent to General Church, see the Papers of Sir 
Pickard Church, vol. 4, 33, letters from Viaro Capodistrias to Church and 
Jerostathy in 1825 and 1827 concerning funds for the army, largely hanrH««i 
by Eynard. 

** The Tims, 12 June, 1827. 
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admirals Cochrane, Miaulis and Tomtasis.* Through the efforts 
of these committees European Philhellenism was sum effective 
after 1826 than before, when efforts lacked concentration and 
direction. 

Up to z Jane, 1826, 3,376,231 pounds of flour, zwieback, rice, 
com, cheese, and 150,000 pounds of powder and lead itere sent 
Yet in 1827 the resources of the committees were considerably 
strained when the siege of Athens was in progress. Colonel Heideck 
wrote in despair: "All our resources are exhausted; I have 
advanced my last dollar; our Committee is in debt. We no longer 
know how to bear up under the evils which begin to overwhelm 
us." Eynard replied that the situation would be relieved, since he 
counted on 5x5,000 francs being at the disposal of the local com* 
mittee by x June, and ten ships were being dispatched, loaded with 
maize, flour, and other provisions from Ancona, wheat from Odessa, 
powder and coals from London, bullets and sail cloth from Leg¬ 
horn. 4 * The year 1828 saw a decrease of contributions, as the charity 
of Europe was well nigh exhausted, but some Continental com¬ 
mittees, such as those of Bern, Berlin, Geneva, Paris, continued to 
function and King Louis of Bavaria had not lost heart. The Treaty 
of London in 1827 leading to the Treaty of Adrianople in 1829 
replaced private intervention by governmental, and the remaining 
Philhellenes laid down their tasks with a sigh of relief. 

Virginia Penn. 

“ Rothpletz, £., Correspondence entre deux philhellenes, passim; Rothpletz, 
E„ Eynard, 60-67, Papers 0/ Sir Richard Church, vol. 25, 145, for accounts 
of General Church. 

44 The rimes, 14 August, 1827. 



MYKHAILO DRAGOMANOV 
AND THE 

UKRAINIAN NATIONAL MOVEMENT 

On 20 June, 1935, fell the fortieth anniversary of the death of 
Mirhaftl Dragomanov, the well-known Ukrainian scholar and 
politician, who exercised a great influence on the development of 
the Ukrainian national movement in Russia and, to a considerable 
extent, also in Austria, from the last decade of the 19th cen¬ 
tury down to the Revolution of 1917. In order to understand 
Dragomanov's exact place in the history of the Ukrainian movement, 
it is necessary to evoke, however briefly, the historical surroundings 
in which Dragomanov grew up and worked. 

He was bom in 1841, in a well-to-do country family belonging 
to the landed gentry in the province of Poltava, much in the same 
environment as his famous fellow-countryman Gogol. The provinces 
of Poltava and Chernigov, which only shortly before constituted 
the so-called " Hctmanshchina,” were the only part of the Ukrainian 
territory which enjoyed, to the end of the 18th century, a 
political autonomy with the elected Hetman at its head, its own 
army, administration and finances. Though the Russian Govern¬ 
ment, taking advantage of the unsuccessful rising of Mazepa, 
curtailed this autonomy systematically and reduced Ukraine, at 
the end of the 18th century, to the status of an ordinary 
Russian province, the country retained for quite a long time its 
distinctive character of life, its old traditions and, above all, its 
old culture, which even at the end of its autonomous period stood 
so high, compared with that of Russia as reformed by Peter the 
Great, that British travellers, for instance, were unanimous in 
praising it and comparing it to the conditions of life in a contemporary 
English province. 1 The ruling classes of the Ukraine of thelletmans, 
the old Cossack nobility, not satisfied with their own very good 
schools (the Academy in Kiev, and colleges in Chernigov, Pereyaslav 
and Kharkov) sent their sons to West European Universities, while 
common people had schools and " hospitals ” for poor and orphans 
in every village. The famous Academy in Kiev was a centre from 

* Joseph Marshall in his Travels in the years 1768-1770, London, 1772, 
and especially Ed. Dan Clarice, who travelled in.Ukraine in 1799 and gave a 
description of his stay there in his Travels in various countries of Europe, 
Asia and Africa, London, 1811. 
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which the culture radiated not only to the Ukrainian pr o v in c e s 


under Russia and Poland, but to the whole East of Europe and the 
Christian Balkans. Ukraine furnished to Russia teachers, bishops 
and high officials: it is enough to recall here the names of Theophan 
Prokopovich and Stephen Yavorsky, who led the Russian Church 
during the reign of Peter I, Alexis and Cyril Razumovsky, Count 
Zavadovsky, Count Hudovich, Prince Bezborodko, Troshchin&ky, 
and Prince Kochubey, who acted as advisers to the Russian Tsars, 


from Elizabeth to Alexander I. 

But while absorbing the cultural forces of Ukraine for the use 
of the Russian Empire, the Russian Government endeavoured to 
assimilate Ukraine and reduce it to the level of other Russian 
provinces. The economic independence of Ukraine was systemati¬ 
cally destroyed by cutting the country from direct intercourse with 
abroad and turning it into a colonial market for the new Muscovite 
industry. Along with administrative centralisation, the Russian 
Government attempted a cultural assimilation of Ukraine. The 
first victims of this policy were the Ukrainian Church and Ukrainian 
schools. The pulse of the national Ukrainian life visibly weakened; 
and only ethnographers and antiquaries, true to the fashion brought 
over from Western Europe with Romanticism, tried to rescue and 
preserve for posterity the traces of ancient traditions, especially 
the folklore. 

It seemed that the Ukrainian nation was condemned to dis¬ 
appear from the pages of history and to be assimilated by the 
Russian nation. That it was not so, is due in the first place to the 
influence of Western European ideas—of Romanticism, with its 
interest in the common people, of Liberalism, of the ideas of political 
and social emancipation which gradually spread among the cultured 
representatives of the Ukrainian gentry and came in contact with 
the still slumbering nation and historical traditions. These two 
currents met and helped each other to produce what is known as 
the Ukrainian renaissance. Its components were in the first place 
members of the Ukrainian aristocracy, while its outward expression 
was modem Ukrainian literature which made use of the popular 
idiom—the Travestied Mneid of Ivan Kotlyarevsky (1789)—as 
opposed to the artificial learned language saturated with Latin 
and Church-Slavonic words and expressions, and also the develop¬ 
ment of historical and ethnographical studies. The period of the 
Napoleonic wars, and of the upheavals connected with them, 
revived the political aspirations of the Ukrainian aristocracy. 
In the first two decades of the 19th century Ukraine was 
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covered with a network of secret pol i t ic a l societies, Mftflo mc -lo dges 
wh ich were in dose relations with similar societies in Russia and 
Po land The reaction which followed the failure of the Decembrist 
rising of 1825 and the suppression of the Polishinsurrection of 
1830-1831, also subdued the Ukrainian separatists. The final 
equalisation of the Ukrainian aristocracy in rights and privileges 
with the Russian quieted down the Ukrainian Fronde, hut . did not 
put a stop to the Ukrainian national movement. The leading part 
in the national life passed from the aristocracy to a new social class 
which received in Russia the general name of “ intelligentsia," 
and which consisted of the " ddclass4 ” elements of the same aris¬ 
tocracy, of state officials, of persons exercising liberal professions 
and representatives of the clergy and, later on, of the.peasants, 
is so far as they succeeded in obtaining education and reaching a 
higher social level. This class, similar to the Western European 
" bourgeoisie," was distinguished by its tendency towards democratic 
reforms and general political and social emancipation. The specific 
political conditions in Russia contributed to the rapid radicalisation 
of the Russian as well as the Ukrainian " intelligentsia.” Their 
interests and aims being rather similar, though in Ukraine the national 
element was naturally stronger, they joined their efforts. Soon, 
however, there manifested themselves great divergences due to the 
different psychology and different national and cultural traditions 
of the Russians and the Ukrainians. 

The programme of this phase of development of the Ukrainian 
national movement is embodied in the statutes of the " Brotherhood 
of SS. Cyril and Methodius " in Kiev (1846-1847). It dreamed of a 
free federation of all Slavonic peoples and put forth, as the practical 
aim, propaganda of a social and cultural emancipation of the popular 
masses. The chief interpreter of the ideas of the Brotherhood was 
Shevchenko, a poet of genius, himself a liberated serf. His 
" Kobzar " (1841) remains to this day a national poetical Gospel 
of the Ukrainians. The Russian Government lost,no time in 
putting an end to this movement. From that tim<» began the 
persecution of the Ukrainian national movement by the Russian 
Imperial government which, with short intervals, lasted until the 
Revolution of 1917. 

This persecution forced the Ukrainian patriots to look to the 
Russian liberal and revolutionary movements for help. At the 
time of the general political revival following the Crimean defeat, 
the Ukrainians worked hand in hand with representatives of liberal 
Russia. The Russian “ intelligentsia " of Moscow and St. Peters- 



received with enthusiasm tbe Ufa gMia poet Shevchenko 
qa his return from exile in the Caspian desert, as a martyr for free- 
dim.The best Russian publicists and journalists, such as Aksakov, 
Dobrolyubov and Chemyshevshy in Russia, and Herzen in his 
Kofokol in London, wrote on behalf of the Ukrainians, defending 
their right to use the Ukrainian language and Ukrainian literature. 
Turgenev translated into Russian the Ukrainian stories of Maria 
Markovich (Marko Vovchok). The well-known Russian revolu¬ 
tionary Bakunin declared that, as the Ukrainians would probably 
form an independent nation of 20 millions they could, of course, 
enter into an alliance with either Poland or Russia, whichever they 
chose, but that they must remain independent of the hegemony 
of either of them.* 

The Ukrainians' own aspirations at that time were very modest. 
The well-known Ukrainian historian Kostomarov, in his letter to 
Herzen published in Kolokol (No. 61, i860), wrote that the Ukrain¬ 
ians were grateful to Alexander II for his intention of abolishing 
serfdom, and merely wished that it should be complete, embodying 
all political and social rights for the peasants and removing all 
obstacles in the way of the development of the Ukrainian language 
and its use in schools. “ More than that," wrote Kostomarov, 
" we do not expect for ourselves, beyond the wishes that we have 
in common with the whole of Russia." In the review Osnova 
published in 1861-62 in St. Petersburg by former members of the 
“ Brotherhood of SS. Cyril and Methodius,” the Ukrainians did 
not go beyond these modest wishes, and the entire activity of the 
Ukrainian patriots was concentrated on the organisation of 
Ukrainian schools and the development of Ukrainian literature. 

The general reaction produced in Russia by the Polish rising of 
1863 also dealt a heavy blow to the Ukrainian national movement. 
The Russian Government, urged by its chauvinistic press, saw the 
spectre of Ukrainian separatism as a result of a " Polish intrigue." 
In 1863 it was forbidden to teach Ukrainian in the schools, and to 
print Ukrainian school-books or popular books for uneducated people. 
Even the Ukrainian translation of the Bible was forbidden. 
Numerous Ukrainians in Kharkov, Poltava and Chernigov were 
arrested and sent into exile to the Northern provinces of Russia. 
The result of these repressions was only that the more active elements 
among the Ukrainians joined the ranks of Russian revolutionary 
parties, in the hope that general political freedom in Russia would 

1 Lettera of M. A. Bakunin to A. 1 . Herzen and N. P. Ogarev, Geneva, 
1896, page 431. 
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also bring national freedom to Ukraine. In the persons of Lyzohub, 
Ky bakhich, Zhelyabov, Kravchinsky and many other well-known 
member s of the revolutionary party "Narodnaya Volya," the 
Ukrainian intelligentsia paid a heavy tribute to the Russian revolu¬ 
tionary movement. At the same time, deprived of legal possibilities 
of developing their national culture within the bounds of the Russian 
Empire, the Ukrainians transferred the centre of their literary and 
national activities to the neighbouring Galicia, where, under the 
protection of the Austrian Constitution, it was possible to publish 
Ukrainian books, and to found literary and scientific societies 
with the help of the local Ukrainian population. After ten years 
of reaction, the Ukrainian national movement once more raised 
its head in Kiev. 

It was at this period that on the arena of the Ukrainian national 
life appeared a young professor of History in the University of 
Kiev, who had already travelled all the way from cosmopolitan 
Liberalism of the usual Russian type to Ukrainian nationalism, 
based on the Western European ideas of general progress. Drago- 
manov often emphasised in his autobiography the fact that one 
of his uncles had been a member of the secret society of " United 
Slavs" in the first quarter of the 19th century. His father, 
who had spent 24 years in St. Petersburg, knew French and 
English well enough to be able to translate French and English 
poets, and held opinions that were " a mixture of Christianity, 
18th century philosophy, Jacobinism and democratic Csesar- 
ism.” Thus Dragomanov inherited liberal and humanitarian 
ideas which later on underlay his political "Weltanschauung." 
These ideas were strengthened in him during his school-time in 
Poltava under the influence of Liberal teachers, who succeeded 
in implanting in him not only a taste for historical studies, but also 
the love of political freedom and hatred of social iniquity. On 
the other hand, Dragomanov grew up under the infliu».nr.<» of 
Ukrainian surroundings in the little provincial town of Gadyach. 
National Ukrainian traditions, Ukrainian language, Ukrainian 
folk-songs, folk-tales, legends, festival rituals—all this gave 
him a thorough knowledge and understanding of Ukrainian folklore 
and ethnography, which helped him in his subsequent scientific 
studies in this domain. The happy harmony of family sur¬ 
roundings and school influence, so rare in the life both of 
Ukrainians and of Russians, left its imprint on Dragomanov’s 
moral and intellectual personality: his dear and wholesome mind, 
free from complexes, from the introspective indecision and inward 
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disharmony that were the cone of generations of Russians. He 
entered life with a healthy, well-balanced and harmonious nature. 
At the beginning, as we have said, the cosmopolitan turn of mind, 
in its common Russian variety, predominated. Even though he 
admired Shevchenko, his ideal was Herzen with his Kolokol, and 
he preferred Walter Scott’s historical tales to those <bf, KuHsh. 
As distinct from most of his countrymen, Dragomanov came to 
embrace the cause of Ukrainian nationalism not through theoretical 
and speculative considerations or emotions, but in trying to meet 
the practical necessities of the Ukrainian popular masses. 

As a student of Kiev University, Dragomanov took an active 
part in the organisation of the so-called " Sunday Schools ” for town 
workers. Because pupils of these schools knew no other language 
than the Ukrainian, it was necessary to teach them in their own 
language, and compile Ukrainian school-books for them. Nominated 
in 1863 docent of History in the University of Kiev, Dragomanov 
divided his time between his historical studies and his pedagogical 
and journalistic activities. At that time was inaugurated in 
Ukraine the " zemstvo,” or local elected self-government. Among 
other things it had to build up a system of elementary schools for 
the population. The question arose, in what language should this 
elementary instruction be carried on, in Russian, only partly under¬ 
stood by the population, or in Ukrainian ? The question was taken 
up by the Press and debated at length. Dragomanov wrote in the 
papers and reviews of St. Petersburg in defence of Ukrainian, on 
the ground of educational expediency. This brought him in touch 
with the Ukrainian patriots in Kiev. At the same time his studies 
in comparative religion and mythology of the Aryan peoples led 
him to studies of Slavonic folldore in general and Ukrainian in 
particular. Together with Professor V. Antonovich he undertook 
a scholarly publication of Ukrainian historical songs, and in 1874-75 
there appeared two volumes which included Ukrainian historical 
songs to the end of the 17th century. With this publica¬ 
tion Dragomanov made his name among European scholars: the 
Atheneeum and the Saturday Review 3 gave the opinion of English 
scholars, who greeted his books as a valuable contribution to studies 
in European folklore. 

Ukrainian'scholars in Kiev had no chance of associating and 
working under their own colours; so they organised a complete 
investigation of Ukrainian archaeology, philology, folklore, statistics 


* The A then a um, 29 August, 1874, No. 2,444, an(1 The Saturday Review, 
Vol. 39, June, 1875. 
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and national economy, and art, under the auspices of the Sooth* 
Western Section of the Imperial Russian Geographical Society In 
Ki ev, in a short time they developed brilliant scientific activity, 
and could show the results of it to the European scholars assembled 
in Kiev for the Archaeological Congress of 1874. W. R. Morfil in 
the rolnmns of the Atheneeum and G. Roleston in the Saturday 
Review gave a high appreciation of the result of this work; and 
Alfred Ram baud wrote in the Revue des deux Moudes that the 
Ukrainians were “ picking up the membra disjecta of their nation." 
Dragomanov was one of the most active members of this learned 
body. While continuing his work in his own branch of historical 
research, that of Roman history— The Position of Women in the 
First Century of the Roman Empire (1870), Tacitus and Roman 
History (1871)—he published at the same time, betides the two 
volumes of Ukrainian Historical Songs, a volume of Ukrainian Folk 
Legends and Tales (1876) and a whole series of studies in Ukrainian 
folklore, literature and history, besides his articles in different 
reviews in defence of the Ukrainian language and the right of the 
Ukrainians to use it in schools, in church and elsewhere. During 
his travels abroad on behalf of his historical studies, Dragomanov 
met Western European scholars and contracted a lasting friendship 
with such men as Gaston Paris, W. R. Morfil, De Gubematis, Elis£e 
Reclus 4 and others. He began to contribute to French, English 
and Italian scientific reviews,* writing on Ukraine and its national 
aspirations. In his own country Dragomanov became, together 
with Professor V. Antonovich, one of the leaders of the Ukrainian 
national movement. His political views tended towards a wide 
decentralisation of the Russian Empire on the basis of national 
autonomies, a liberal constitution and a parliamentary system. 
Within the limits of Ukrainian life, Dragomanov stood for a thorough 
education of the population by means of good schools, good popular 
books and the development of Ukrainian literature on Western 
European lines. 

The achievements of the Ukrainians in Kiev in the first half 
of the seventies alarmed the Russian authorities in St. Petersburg, 
inspired by the reactionary elements from Kiev. It was suggested 
that the Ukrainian scientific movement involved not only the 
danger of separatism but also of revolutionary Socialism. Drago- 

4 The volume La Rustle d‘Europe in the Elis6e Reclus’ Nouvelle Giographie 
Universelle, Paris, 1880, contains a contribution by Dragomanov: the 
statistical, ethnographical and political part of it was written by him. 

* T he Athenaum published his article " Ostap Veresai: The Last Menestrel 
of the Ukraine," and his reviews of several new books on Ukrainian folklore. 




ifatftov became the object ol special hatred a nd dernmdatiorw an 
the part of the reactionary press. As & result of this there was a 
new wave of repressions: the Kiev Section of the Imperial Geo* 
graphical Society was dissolved, liberal papers were suspended, and 
a special decree (1876) forbade the printing of Ukrainian bodes, 
Ukrainian performances in theatres, the singing of Ukrainian songs 
at concerts and the import of Ukrainian books printed in Galicia. 
These measures were followed by personal persecutions: many 
Ukrainians were dismissed from posts held by them in the universi¬ 
ties or in the state service, and some were banished to remote 


Russian provinces. Dragomanov was also dismissed from the 
University and only escaped banishment by leaving Ukraine for 
abroad. Ukrainian patriots in Kiev entrusted him with the 
establishment of an Ukrainian review in Europe, to acquaint 
European public opinion with the aspirations and wrongs of Ukraine. 
He was promised regular financial help, in addition to the assistance 
of some Ukrainians who had left the country at the same time. 
Dragomanov founded an Ukrainian printing office in Geneva and 
started the review Hromada, in Ukrainian, and also issued a series 


of pamphlets in European languages on Ukraine. In all his publica¬ 
tions Dragomanov championed political freedom for Russia and 
social reforms and national autonomy for the non-Russians of the 
Empire. He severely criticised the hypocrisy of the Russian 
policy: " They declare war on the Turks for the ' liberation of the 
Balkan Slavs * while other Slavonic peoples under Russian rule— 
Poles, Ukrainians and White Russians—have not the most elemen¬ 
tary national rights." Dragomanov was a warm admirer of the 
British political system, and always said that English democracy, 
the oldest and the strongest in Europe, should serve as an example 
to other nations, especially to his own country. Later on, in his 
lectures at the University of Sofia, he used to say that the future 
belongs to the British: among the other peoples in the world, the 
British nation stands out by its love of freedom, its respect of human 
dignity and its readiness to defend right and law. He also attached 
much importance to the so-called “ zemstvo " in Russia as the first 
step from local self-government to a sound constitutional and parlia¬ 


mentary system. One of the principal books which he wrote 
during this period was a monograph entitled Historical Poland and 
Russian Democracy (1882). Here Dragomanov made a critical 
examination of the revolutionary movements in Russia together 
with the Polish and the Ukrainian problems and the principle of 
decentralisation for Russia. This book was followed (1884) by a 
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programme oi political ana aamimsirauve a«e»'.na»uiuu w ami 
on the basis of wide local autonomies. This programme was 
elabor ated to the smallest details. He called it " A Free Union 
(Vilna Spilka). An attempt at a political and social programme." 
At the same time Dragomanov completed his Ukrainian Historical 
Songs by editing in Geneva in 1883-1885 two more volumes, com¬ 
prising the songs of the x8th and 19th centuries. 

While Dragomanov was conscientiously carrying out the task 
entrusted to him by his political friends in Kiev, and, in doing so, 
grew more and more radical in his views, the political atmosphere 
among the Ukrainians underwent a great change. The general 
political reaction which set in after the murder of the Tsar Alexander 
II, the breaking up of revolutionary parties, and harsh repressions 
against Ukrainian national organisations in Kiev, Odessa and other 
towns, depressed and disheartened the Ukrainian patriots. They 
lost all hope of attaining anything for Ukraine by way of revolu¬ 
tionary conflict. Some of them, as for instance the old historian 
Kostomarov, tried to “ reconcile ” the Russian Government with 
the Ukrainians, by telling it over and over again, in the columns 
of different Russian reviews, how unfounded was its fear of Ukrainian 


patriotism: “ All that the Ukrainians wish," he said, “ is to be 
able to develop their literature and to teach the peasants their own 
language in the elementary schools and in the church." Many 


Ukrainian patriots, putting aside their political interests, con¬ 
fined themselves exclusively to literary or artistic activity, availing 
themselves of the temporary relaxation, in the years 1882-84, of 
the Draconian measures against everything Ukrainian. Under 
these conditions Dragomanov's activity in Geneva seemed to his 
former political friends not only unnecessary and undesirable, but 
actually dangerous, because it provoked and constantly irritated 
the Russian authorities. Misunderstandings arose between them 
and Dragomanov, until a complete breach followed (1885). On 
the other hand Dragomanov did not satisfy the still extant revolu¬ 
tionary elements. He said himself that, though a Socialist in his 
opinions, he was sure that the realisation of socialist ideals was 


possible only by gradual development after a high standard of 
culture had been attained, in other words by evolution and not by 
means of sanguinary risings. Dragomanov severely condemned 
the terroristic tactics of the Russian revolutionaries, and was accused 


by them of being an agent of the Russian government. For a time, 
owing to all this, Dragomanov felt very isolated and lived in retire¬ 
ment, chiefly engaged in his folklore studies. Some of than were 






p^&hshed in Galicia, others in Kiev, is the review Kiwskaya Start** 
—of course under a pseudonym.. 

Soon, however, he found a new field for his practical activities, 
to which he was drawn by his nature and his very active tempera¬ 
ment. At the end of the seventies he entered into dose relations 
with some Ukrainians from Galicia, piostly young students, and 
found among them faithful followers and disciples. In his mimerous 
letters and articles in the reviews founded by them, Dragomanov 
criticised severely the reactionary, inert and superficial nationalism 
of the then leading Ukrainian political party in Galicia, the so- 
called " Narodovci." He called for active political work based 
upon the principles of progress; for the realisation of the constitu¬ 
tional rights which, though existing in theory, practically did not 
exist in Galicia. He recommended, above all, concentration on the 
education of the popular masses, mostly peasants, on their organisa¬ 
tion and political training. Under his influence and theoretical 
leadership there was founded in Galicia the so-called Radical Party, 
which made a great appeal to the peasants and secured the election 
of representatives both to the local Diet and to the Reichsrat in 
Vienna. Invited in 1889 to occupy the Chair of History in the 
University of Sofia, in Bulgaria, Dragomanov continued to influence 
the Radical Party in Galicia from Sofia, as he had done from Geneva, 
and to take an active part in the literary and political life of Galicia 
by contributing to reviews and papers, especially the monthly 
review Zhytte i Slovo founded in Lvov and edited by his pupil, a very 
gifted Ukrainian poet and scholar, Ivan Franko. At the same time 
he published his valuable scientific papers on folklore and com¬ 
parative religion in the Milusxnt, a French review edited in Paris, 
and also in the Bulgarian Sbomik 2a narodni umotvorenija. To 
this period belongs his book on the history of European Constitu¬ 
tions (Start chartii volnostei), beginning with the English Magna 
Carta. This book was published both in Ukrainian and Bulgarian. 

Dragomanov's books found their way to Ukraine and were 
very much read, especially by the new generation. The growth of 
the radical movement in Galicia gave hope and encouragement to 
this new generation in Ukraine, and they lent their moral and 
material support to this movement in the hope that national achieve¬ 
ments in Galicia would also benefit the Ukrainians in Russia. Some 
of the older generation of the Ukrainian patriots reproached Drago¬ 
manov for his neglect of the nationalistic side of the Ukrainian 
movement, and accused him of attaching too much importance to 
mutual relations with the Russians when Dragomanov insisted on 
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a more intimate contact with the R uss ia n liberate.* Beit the 
young generation from the beginning of the nineties followed 
Dragotnanov, and his influence became decisive in both parts of 
Ukraine, Austrian and Russian. 

Dragomanov was still comparatively young when a grave Alness 
brought him to his grave; he died in Sofia on so June, 2895. But 
he had the great moral satisfaction, shortly before his death, when 
at the end of 1894 his followers in Galicia celebrated the thirtieth 
anniversary of his literary activity, of seeing that the whole Liberal 
Ukrainian "intelligentsia,” both in Austria and Russia, unani¬ 
mously acknowledged him as their leader. 

Numerous collective messages, sent from all the more or less 
important centres of Ukraine by representatives of the younger 
generation, laid stress on the fact that it was Dragomanov who had 
" raised the Ukrainian national movement from a purely literary 
and ethnographical basis to the level of political and social ques¬ 
tions, and connected it with the problems of national economy 
and international justice.” " It was Dragomanov,” they said, 
" who declared that the Ukrainian national movement could have 
no future nor become a political power so long as there was no 
political liberty in Russia.” By political liberty he understood 
also national liberty for nations other than Russians. Evidently 
Dragomanov expected the decentralisation of the Russian Empire 
and the federation of the nations comprising European Russia to 
benefit the Russians as well. 7 The part played by Dragomanov 
in working out a new ideology for this phrase of the Ukrainian 
national movement is very well expressed in these declarations 
of his contemporaries. 

At the beginning of the aoth century these ideas of Drago¬ 
manov were officially accepted by all Ukrainian parties both in 
Austria and Russia, and formed the basis of their respective 
political programmes. Autonomy of Ukraine within a Russia 
reconstructed on the federative basis was proclaimed by the 
Ukrainian National Fraction in the First and Second Dumas, and it 
was embodied in the programme of all Ukrainian political parties 
next to the demand for wide social reforms. The same points were 
put forward by the Ukrainian Central Rada at the beginning of 
the Revolution of 1917. On the other hand the Ukrainians in 

• They had in mind especially his two books: Chudatski dutnky pro ukrairnku 
natsionalnu spravu (1892) and Lysty na Ukrainu Naddnyprzanshu (1894) in 
which he maintained that the Ukrainian national movement was coemopolitaa 
in its aims and national only in its form. 

7 Pavlyk, M., M. P. Dragomanov, Lvov, 1896, pp. 66-j5 r . 
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nations on ’tin basis of a stricter observance of tire equality of rights, 
and the unification of Ukrainian territories (East Gafida, Bnfarvina 
and Carpathian Russia) into one Ukrainian autonomous land. 

The events of 1917 and the Bolshevist movement in Russia 
mixed up the cards for Ukrainian politicians. New drcimstances 
demanded new solutions. Ukrainians were at once co n fronted 
with a double task: that of building up a new Ukrainian State 
amid a very complicated international situation, and introducing 
radical social reforms in the conflagration of a revolution unpre¬ 
cedented in history. Destructive Bolshevist currents, spreading 
at first among the Ukrainian peasants and workmen, paralysed 
the creative political elements in Ukraine, and these elements 
succumbed under the wholesale pressure of Red Moscow. Russian 
federation and social reforms, two important principles advocated 
by Dragomanov, were realised in a form from which the soberest 
and most faithful of his followers shrank back with revulsion. 
After the new Ukrainian State finally succumbed in 1920 in an 
unequal struggle with the Soviets, there began in the minds of 
Ukrainians, especially of political emigrants, a deep crisis of political 
conception, a fundamental re-estimation of values that is still going 
on to this day. The whole activity of Dragomanov has been sub¬ 
jected to a new critical discussion : he is being severely criticised for 
his excessive Russophilism; bitter reproaches are heaped upon him 
for his neglect of the idea of an independent Ukrainian State. 
But his critics are completely lacking in historical perspective: 
they commit the error of judging a politician in the light of historical 
events that took place much later. Dragomanov was, and could 
not help being, bound up with his time. His political ideas and 
his work were the result of the preceding evolution of Ukraine in 
the course of the 19th century. In " accusing ” Dragomanov 
one should therefore “ accuse *’ all his contemporaries, as well as 
the former generations of Ukrainians who gave up the idea of 
political independence of Ukraine; but he failed to see the elements 
which could bring about and maintain that independence. It was 
Dragomanov’s view that even if Ukrainian independence could be 
brought about by a favourable configuration of outward forces and 
political events, in order to maintain it the country needed sufficient 
creative forces; these he failed to see at that time. 

True, there were in Dragomanov’s teaching and in his work 
some errors which we see dearly now, and which were also pointed out 
by some of his contemporaries. Such, for instance, was his preaching 
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of cosmopolitan ideas in a land and among a people that were bereft of 
the most elementary national rights. Such was his negative attitude 
towards the Church and the clergy in Galicia. On the other hand, 
Dragomanov’s political ideas and his activity were imbued with 
a noble idealism and a deep love of his country and people. His 
high ethical principles are a peculiar characteristic of his whole 
personality. " A clean job demands clean hands ", " No purpose, 
however lofty, can excuse foul means "—such were his favourite 
maxims. In his case these were no mere words, but rules of conduct 
in public and private life. He demanded the same from his followers 
and adversaries. His high ethical standard had an extremely 
valuable educational influence on the Ukrainian national movement, 
which displayed, at least before the Revolution, an exceptionally 
high ethical level. All the shortcomings of Dragomanov's political 
doctrine are explained in the light of his surroundings; and they 
are redeemed by the services which he rendered to his people and 
his country, as a champion of political and national emancipation 
not only of Ukraine, but the whole of Eastern Europe. As a scholar, 
by his valuable works on folklore and history, he greatly contributed 
to Ukrainian science and literature, and made his country known 
to wider circles in Western Europe. 


D. Doroshenko. 



VUK KARADZIC (1787-1864) 

Vuk StefanovhJ KARADfrd, the energetic reformer of the Serbian 
alphabet, resolute champion of the national language as the literary 
language, equally talented as a man and as a writer, and the most 
notable collector of folk literature, came of an old family of 
Hercegovina which in the x8th century had settled near Loenica, 
in Western Serbia, in the same district from which came the family 
of the famous geographer, Jovan Cvijid. 

His education was rudimentary and unsystematic. As a child 
he had private lessons in his village; he then attended one school after 
another: private schools, monasteries, and public schools in the 
neighbouring districts of Austria, but he did not complete a course 
at any of them, partly on account of ill-health, partly because of the 
primitive nature of the educational system, and lastly because 
he was already nearly grown up by the time he attended school in 
Austria. He began his career as secretary to two leaders of the 
Serbian revolt against the Turks, which began in 1804, and then, 
with the little technical knowledge that he had acquired, he became 
a Governmental official of the newly created Serbian state. When 
in 1813 the Turks put down the Serbian insurrection, Karadiid, 
with many other Serbs, emigrated to Austria, and went to Vienna 
with one of his relatives, who had an important political mission. 
In this time of trouble fortune was kind to him. He had written 
an article about the situation in Serbia in 1813 for the one and only 
Serbian newspaper, which was published at that time in Vienna. 
This article passed into the hands of the learned Slavist Jemej 
Kopitar to be censored. Kopitar was a Slovene who, under the 
influence of the Romanticists, was doing much at that time to 
further the study of the spoken national language, and was equally 
interested in national folk literature. Vuk's article, which un¬ 
fortunately has not been preserved, pleased him, and he came into 
touch with the young writer. The gifted Karadiid impressed him 
very favourably. Realising his talents and the acuteness of his 
intellect, Kopitar himself undertook the difficult task of developing 
the man and preparing him for intellectual and literary work. 
In the very first years of their connection, he encouraged him to 
compile a small grammar of the language spoken by the simple 
people, and to begin the publication of the popular ballads. From 
the year 1814, when Vuk’s first books were printed, he was entirely 
under the influence of Kopitar, who developed his ambitions, and 
brought him into contact with famous savants and literary mm, 
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who either cane to Vienna or who were interested is the new and 
interesting material which Karadiid was pu blish i n g. 

Karadiid, together with Kopitar, engaged in the struggle for the 
ref ormation of Serbian orthography, the simplification of the 
alphabet, and the introduction of the pure national language into 
Sfrhian literature, in place of the mixture of the Church Slavonic 
and Russian languages with Serbian. As early as the year 1818 
he published his large Serbian Dictionary, together with which there 
appeared a grammar of the Serbian language, the first real grammar 
of the national speech—much better than the small one of 1814 
with which Vuk Karadiid began his career, but in which he still 
adhered to certain old traditions. In many articles and polemics 
he obstinately and perseveringly defended his main point of view, 
until he was successful in getting his ideas gradually accepted by the 
younger intellectual and literary generation. In the year 1847, 
in his translation of the New Testament, Karadiid showed in a 
masterly way the beauty and aptness of the national language 
for literary purposes, and in the same year his young friend and 
follower, Duro Danidid, later greatly esteemed as a Serbian philologist, 
published his War for the Serbian language and orthography, with 
which he finally decided the struggle in Karadiid’s favour. In 
1847 there appeared two other excellent literary works in the 
national language, the classical Gorski Vijenac (The Mountain 
Garland), by the Montenegrin bishop Petar II Petrovid NjegoS, 
and the fresh lyric poems of Branko Radidevid, which in a short 
time had a very great influence on poetic creations among the Serbs. 

Kopitar also interested Karadiid in the collecting and publishing 
of popular ballads. Because these ballads were sung throughout 
the whole nation, and because they were distributed by guslars, 
who went from village to village singing them in public places, our 
people did not regard this task seriously. Even Karadiid regarded 
it at the beginning merely as a diversion. It was only when these 
ballads met with such enormous success in the whole of contemporary 
literary Europe, that he and the Serbian public realised the great 
importance of his having set himself to this task. When he heard 
that John Bowring was translating his ballads into English, he 
was delighted and wrote in 1827: " Can a greater reward for my 
efforts ever be hoped for? ” From the year 1814, when he began 
the publication of his material, Karadiid produced, during his life¬ 
time, three editions of popular ballads, selected very carefully and 
judiciously. The first edition appeared in 1814-15, in two volumes, 
the second in 1823-24, in four volumes, and the third, between 




x&fx andi86a, again in lour volumes. A large State edition, 
with Karad&d’s unpublished material and hkcottectioasas prepared 
by a special committee of authorities on the subject appeared in 
1891-1903 in nine volumes. After the World War, in the new 
State issue, 1933-35, these same volumes were again published. 
In addition to the popular ballads Kerad&d published a volume 
of very entertaining folk tales, and a volume of proverbs and enigmas, 
which received a very warm welcome from the public. In the 
manuscripts left by Karadiid a large amount of material for a 
description of national life was found, with the special committee, 
under the noted philologist F. MikloSid, published in 1867 in a 
separate volume: Life and Customs of the Serbian Nation. 

Karadiid also wanted to write a contemporary history of Serbia. 
He realised the historical significance of the rising against Turkish 
rule in 1804, and of all that Serbia had experienced, and he with her; 
but he was unable to compose it himself. One reason for this was 
the severity of the censorship both in Serbia and Austria. Karadiid 
was materially dependent on Prince MiloS Obrenovid, who did not 
allow anything unpleasant to be written about his rule. For this 
reason Karadiid left certain periods entirely untouched, and in 
other cases often omitted certain very important details. He had 
absolutely no historical learning; hence all that he published about 
the events of the First Insurrection, and about MiloS Obrenovid 
himself, is much more in the nature of memoirs, both from the point 
of view of its contents and its Style of writing. But Karadiid, 
thanks to his material, enabled the celebrated historian Leopold 
Ranke to write his inspiring book : Die Serbiscke Revolution (1829), 
which was extremely successful both in the intellectual world and 
among the reading public. Karadiid himself published a very 
interesting historical-ethnographical description of Montenegro in 
the German language: Montenegro uni die Montenegriner (1837), 
and a semi-historical and semi-political work of small dimensions: 
Die Christen in Bosnien (1853). 

Both in time and ideas, Karadiid belongs to the period when 
Serbia was struggling for freedom, from the beginning of the 
19th century onwards. He passed his youth amid the movement of 
liberation from the Turkish yoke, from the physical domination of 
the foreigner. Later he himself, with that revolutionary instinct 
that was within him too, was to turn his attention to the new 
struggle: the freeing of Serbian intellectual life. His struggle 
against the traditions of the “ Slavo-Russo-Serbian " language was, 
in fact, the bold exploit of a liberator, for which energy and self- 
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™nfif\enr+ were necessary, and that power of perseverance which is 
rare p p^ng Slavs. The son of a purely peasant country, he grew 
up with it and breathed its atmosphere, unhampered by the doubtful 
erudition of the schools of his day, he fought on in the conviction 
that literature, as a means of education, must serve the whole nation, 
and has in it its root. That nation itself, by its poetry, had given 
proof enough that it could appreciate the beauties of literary art, 
and in the language of that poetry it had expressed its feelings and 
thoughts with an eloquence that could not be denied. 

The chief principle of Karadiid’s creative work was " from the 
nation for the nation.” It is strange that our educated class was 
so long incapable of striking out the right path. Although the 
18th century was important as the period of enlightenment; although 
our people themselves felt keenly the need of intensive work in 
national education, which had become so backward, yet with 
regard to many things there was no real understanding among them. 
Elementary education in Bosnia, Hercegovina, Old Serbia, and 
Macedonia, which were at that time under Turkish rule, and to a 
great extent also in Serbia itself and Montenegro, was on an altogether 
primitive scale; only the Serbs under Austria possessed secondary 
schools at all, and these were organised on wholly foreign lines. 
In those days the Serbs were entirely without any higher education. 
The Serb intelligentsia, educated for the most part in Budapest, 
Vienna, and in German schools, found that they had to make the 
difference in their social position apparent not only by their out¬ 
ward mode of life, but also by their language and the kind of books 
they read. Literature had scarcely any contacts with the common 
people. The learned Archimandrite Lukijan Mulicki, the " Serbian 
Horace,” a man full of love for his people, nonetheless sang his 
odes in classical forms, and in a language which was as foreign 
to the public as all ancient culture is. Although we can understand 
the difficult position of a poet who wanted to adapt his works in 
accordance with the models which were then regarded in Europe 
as the best, yet it seems very strange to us that a man of real 
intellect should not have felt such an enormous gulf between 
himself and his people. Even the renowned Serbian rationalist 
Dositej Obradovid had far less influence on wide circles than is 
generally thought, although he endeavoured to maintain direct 
contact with the people, and to speak to them in their own language 
and style. This restrictive influence was above all due to his 
failure to shake off the bad linguistic traditions of his age. Karadiid 
was the first to strike the right path. He was the first to make 
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literature more accessible to the people, and to make the people play 
their part ia its development. When the older biographies wrote 
of him as the ” father of Serbian literature,” this was not a mere 
compliment. It was a literal fact. 

Connected inevitably with the question of the literary language 
were the questions of alphabet and orthography. The 1 Serbian 
alphabet, tracing its origin to the Old Church Slavonic and Russian 
alphabets, had a whole collection of letters for which there did 
not exist (or no longer existed) corresponding sounds in the Serbian 
language, and which on the one hand complicated spelling, and on 
the other hand made teaching more difficult. Moreover since 
the greater part of the people who could read and write had no 
real education and knowledge, they used these letters at random, 
and consequently brought about a state of chaos with resulting diffi¬ 
culties in many directions. Karadiid was not the first to fed the 
need of making a practical examination of the language and rejecting 
all that was superfluous: nor was he the first to establish the 
principle of Adelung, " Write as you speak.” Many such questions 
were discussed among scholars at the beginning of the 19th century, 
and particularly among Slavists. In the correspondence between 
Dobrovsky and Kopitar the subject was often mentioned. But 
Karadiid was the one and only man among European scholars to 
pursue the subject systematically and energetically and to achieve 
his object. In his alphabet every Serbian sound has its own 
particular symbol: for 30 sounds there exist only 30 letters. 
For one sound there are never two letters; and no one letter can 
be pronounced save on strictly phonetic lines. In the struggle 
that Vuk carried on to effect this reform, he had to contend 
with many difficulties. He met with less opposition in the matter 
of the literary language than in that of orthography. The national 
language of other nations—even of the greatest—had long since 
asserted itself in their literatures; it had also become established 
in Slav literatures; and people who watched the development 
of other literatures were well aware that they could not oppose 
such a movement with success. For that very reason, however, 
their opposition towards Vuk's reforms was the more heated. If 
the introduction of the national language had already separated 
the Serbs from the Russians, with whom they wished to have as 
much as possible in common, they did not wish the reformed 
alphabet and orthography to widen the gull still further. 

This struggle, which was purely one of principles—a literary- 
philological struggle—from the very beginning acquired a certain 
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political aspect, more or less disguised, hat 'aeve^ibd^aa'mmAh 
» B y a hi«. The Serbs distrusted Austria's attitude towards them with 
regard to religion: during the whole of the xSth century Austria 
had wished either to convert the Orthodox Serbs to Cat holici s m 
or to impose on them ecclesiastical union with Rome; hence .the 
Serbian people had looked more and more to Orthodox Russia 
for support in order to maintain their religious freedom. Vuk 
Karadii d's reform seemed dangerous to many people, firstly because 
it came from Vienna, where he lived most of his life; secondly, 
because the man who helped and defended him most was Kopitax. 
For though Kopitar’s Slavistic knowledge was esteemed, his motives 
were suspected: he was considered a zealous Catholic and a good 
Austrian. When Karadiid took over from the Latin the letter j, 
which had not previously existed in the Cyrillic alphabet, that 
innocent letter was declared to be the first step in a new attempt 
to impose Catholic propaganda on the Serbs! In contrast with the 
radicalism of Kopitar and Karadiid stands the conservatism of the 
cautious F. J. Safafik, who though a learned Slavist, and at that 
time professor and director of the Serbian Lycde in Novi Sad, 
did not recommend the radical reforms, giving as his reason the 
fact that he was a Protestant. In actual fact, Safafik was a man 
of naturally gentle disposition and did not wish for bitter conflicts. 
Under such conditions the struggle was not easy. It was 
obvious from the beginning that the reformers could not meet with 
immediate success, and they must wait for time to calm the excite¬ 
ment and dear away suspidons and calumnies. Vuk Karadftd 
was fortunate enough to live to see his work accepted by almost all 
Serbs, and himsdf personally freed from that unpleasant campaign. 

Though not to the same degree as in the alphabet controversy, 
Karadiid was a radical reformer in the question of orthography 
also. It is true that he adopted phonetic spelling, but he did go 
so far in his application of it as, for example, Professor A. Belid 
today, and the new official orthography of the Jugoslav Ministry 
of Education. For example, he did not write bekstvo or voistvo, 
as they do: his reforms were more moderate. Etymological ortho¬ 
graphy prevailed among the Croats until 1890, but then, chiefly 
owing to the influence of Prof. T. Maretid, the phonetic system 
which corresponded to Karadiid’s method was officially recognised. 

Apart from this struggle for the use of the national language 
and for the simplified alphabet and orthography, Serbian learning 
and literature are indebted to Karadiid for another achievement: 
he was the first of all Southern Slavs to begin a systematic collection 
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vtttd publication ofeverything that had been created by the mind 
of the people. The idea of undertaking this task was not ins own, 
bat it was he who conceived it in the right way and made of it 
part at his life's work. He and his collections become known in 
Europe at the right moment, when the romantic cult pf creative 
national genius was at its height; and they were dragged into 
discussions about the character of epic poetry and the origin of the 
Homeric epics, as a kind of discovery. They appeared, moreover, 
at the moment when, on account of the risings that had begun 
in the Balkans, firstly the Serbian, and then Greek and Albanian, 
the interest of Europe, satiated with the Napoleonic struggle, 
had begun to turn to the Balkan Peninsula. The Serbian popular 
ballads were not only an exotic form of literature and a new contri¬ 
bution towards the solution of the problem of epic poetry, but an 
extraordinarily interesting literary branch, amazing in their wealth 
of motives, force of diction, and the warmth with which each heroic 
action is described. The greatest figures in contemporary literary 
Europe became interested in this branch of our literature, beginning 
with Goethe, Walter Scott, Merimde, Pushkin, Mickiewicz, and 
many others. By his work and success, Karadiid inspired similar 
activity in other countries, and in particular in progressive circles 
in Bohemia and Poland; and among the South Slavs he became 
an undisputed model. Slovenes, Croats and Bulgarians freely 
recognised him as such, and rightly. Nothing would be more unjust 
than to imply that Karadiid was only indirectly responsible for the 
success of the popular ballads. It is true that his merit is due 
primarily to the fact that he brought this rich national material to 
light, and that afterwards it spoke for itself; but one must not think 
that Karadiit was merely a collector. He has had many successors 
in the task of collecting and publishing national ballads, but, accord¬ 
ing to general opinion, not one of the new collections has the same 
value as his—and this simply because nobody has had, as Karad2il 
had, the genuine gift of selection and his critical eye. There are 
many subjects, for example that of the ballad about Saint Sava be¬ 
coming a monk, which he says he heard or even took down in notes, 
but which he had not yet come across in the form of a good ballad. 
A talented man, and himself a man of the people, he had a real 
fellow-feeling for the national creative instinct, and did not allow 
himself to be deceived, as other collectors were later, into thinking 
that he should take for national everything that was created by more 
than one man, or which was not yet polished by fairly long usage. 

Modem Serbian literature was even more indebted to Karadiid. 
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If he was not actually the creator of Serbian prose, he at least gave* 
it new life. The old Serbiaaliterature, of exclusively eccfcsuwHod 
origin, had prose which, formed on Byzantine models, appeared 
interesting enough, but which was too artificial and had no real 
influence on prose outside the church. .In Serbo-Croat mediaeval 
literature, which developed chiefly in Dubrovnik and on the 
Dalmatian coast, prose was the least cultivated and certainly the 
weakest branch of writing. Serbian prose of the x8th century 
suffered on account of the incorrectness of the language and a tone 
not properly adjusted towards the public. Today, when we read 
the writers of that period, we always have the impression of some¬ 
thing unnatural and badly composed; we seem to see a cassock 
beneath which peasants’ leggings have been pulled on, and over 
all some old stained tail-coat. Karadiid was the first to begin 
to write naturally, fluently, purely, without pose, without false 
elegance, without affectation. Such prose has its own beauty of 
style, and that by no means small. Thus his narrative is broad, 
and typical of the intelligent peasant, its logical connection is 
excellent, it is plastic, picturesque and direct, and runs smoothly 
on, with no sudden and jarring turns. Even today, after a whole 
century, it retains its freshness. Professor T. Maretid, of Zagreb, 
based his Gramatika i Stilistika Hrvatskoga ili Srpskoga Knjiievnog 
Jezika (Grammar and Style of the Croat or Serb Literary Language) 
(1899) principally on Karadfcid’s writings. 

Karadiid performed yet another service to the nation. Even 
more important than the success of the national poetry was the fact 
that he inspired the Serbs with self-confidence, and opened the 
eyes of the intelligentsia, who had been educated in foreign countries 
and had acquired an inexplicable lordly disdain for the simplicity of 
the common people. The success of the peasant revolution in 
Serbia in the struggle against the Turks, and the success of the 
popular ballads, caused the peasant element to be regarded with 
greater esteem, and bore witness to the new orientation in Serbian 
political and intellectual life. By the cult of national poetry, 
rich in examples of the notable exploits and heroic self-sacrifice 
Karadiid brought to life at the same time the veneration of these 
examples of manliness and heroism. The greatest Jugoslav literary 
and artistic works of recent times were inspired by the study of 
his collections—notably Maiuranid’s Death of Sntail-Aga CengiC, 
NjegoS’s Mountain Garland, MeStrovid’s temple of Kosovo, and 
many others. 

The reading of Karadiid’s works brought together, at the dawn 
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fiat developed in Graz is a circle inspired by Karadiid’s works, 
above all, by the national ballads. Karadiid washeld in high 
esteem by the Croats. The poet Stanko Vraz, a Sloveneby origin, 
the fo re most critic among the supporters of the Illyrian movement, 
wishing to dedicate one of his works to a famous Shiv, decided 
in 1839 in favour of Karadiid, judging his name to be the " most 
brilliant." When Gaj introduced the fto-dialect in his periodical 
Danica, Karadiid welcomed the step, realising its national importance 
and deciding that only " by this means can we be united. ” With one 
literary language and one literary spelling the Serbs and Croats 
would form the basis of becoming one nation " like the Germans of 
Roman and Lutheran doctrine." But, like his friend Kopitar, 
Karadiid did not support the Illyrian movement, whose aim was 
to include all the Southern Slavs under that ancient name, which 
Napoleon had revived in a political sense when he formed in 1809 
Les Provinces IUyriennes. In Karadiid Serbian feeling was stronger 
than that of this new union, in which, according to his opinion, 
the name of Serbia would disappear. 

On his journey through Croatia in 1838 he wrote to his friend 
Kopitar: “ In Zagreb the enthusiasm among the Illyrians is very 
great; much greater than their intelligence." It seemed a romantic 
aspiration rather than an actual fact. He was, however, quite 
ready to co-operate with them : he made preparations to compile 
a new alphabet in Latin characters, changing some letters of which 
he did not approve {itil d), and in the periodical Kolo he published 
his letter to the Croat philologist Vjekoslav Babukid about the 
question of orthography. In 1850 eight distinguished writers and 
philologists, Serb, Croat and Slovene—J. Kukuljevid, D. Demeter, 
J. Maiuranid, V. Pacel, F. MikloSid, S. Pejakovid, and D. Danidid, 
collaborated with Karadiid to draw up rules for a uniform system 
of orthography in the Serbo-Croat language, starting from the idea 
"that a single nation must have,a single literature." Karadiid, 
being considered the greatest authority on the language, was chosen 
to form these rules, and they were accepted. 

It must, however, be acknowledged that Karadiid, as an ardent 
Serb, did an injustice to the Croats, although unintentionally. In 
the Serbo-Croat language the interrogative-relative pronoun quid 
appears a sUo,(a and kaj, and the three chief dialects are accordingly 
divided into the Sto-dialect, the da-dialect, and the Aa/'-dialect. 
The territory where the da-dialect is spoken is identical with that 
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which the Byzantine Emperor Constantine Porphyrogenetos allotted 
to the old Croatian state in his work: De adminisirando imperio. 
For this reaso n Karadiid assumes that the Croats only speak the do- 
dialect, and all who speak the &o-dialect are Serbs; while he counts 
the people who speak the Aaj-dialect as Slovenes. This point of 
view, although narrow, could be defended to a certain extent 
because of the fact that the historical boundaries correspond to the 
linguistic ones, and it would probably not have met with such 
bitter protests from the Croats if Karadiid had not given his article 
the title: Srbi svi i svuda (Serbs all and everywhere), and if he had 
not told those Croats who did not speak the da-dialect that they 
"had no national name," and that they would gradually grow 
accustomed to adopting the name of Serbian. This looked like some 
sort of open national propaganda directed against the Croats, 
and it wounded many of tbem deeply. Even today it is not quite 
forgotten: Karadiid is often regarded by the Croats as the repre¬ 
sentative of Panserbism, and in Serbo-Croat polemics, which were 
frequent and bitter in the second half of the 19th century, and 
sometimes at the beginning of this century, his name is mentioned 
indignantly by the Croats in this connection. Karadiid attempted 
in 1861, in another article, Serbs and Croats, to explain his point of 
view. He did not enter into political considerations, but on the 
basis of linguistic (and insufficient) facts, he again asserted that 
only those who spoke the da-dialect could with “ justice ” call 
themselves Croats, and those who spoke the &a;-dialect were " those 
who had already grown accustomed to that name.” If that 
linguistic division should not be accepted, then, said Karadiid, 
a division based on religion could be established; all those of the 
Orthodox religion should call themselves Serbs, and all Catholics 
Croats. Many of our philologists have studied the theoretical 
side of this question, and some of them, men of great authority, 
at one time supported the same theory as Karadiid (MikloSid, 
DaniCid, ReSetar), while the new theory of Jagid’s school, which 
examined these questions with fuller material and on a broader 
basis, did not gain acceptance. From the practical point of view, 
however, things have worked out in favour of one of Karadiid’s 
alternatives. Today, apart from small exceptions in Dubrovnik 
and Kotor, the Serbs and Croats are actually divided according 
to religion: the Catholics are Croats and the Orthodox are Serbs. 
It is almost ironical that the only official organisation to bear the 
name of Jugoslav is that of the Moslems of Bosnia and Hercegovina, 
who are conscious of their Slav origin, but who as a whole do not 
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wish to be called either Serbs or Croats. Intbegeneral situation in 
the kingdom of Jugoslavia the e a rlier rftles have now been reversed. 
Previously the Serbs, with Karadiid, held back from adopting 
the name “ Illyrian ” and Illyrian ideology, fearing that their name 
“ Serbian ” might disappear in that general title; todgy a great 
many Croats proclaim their national'Croat individuality, in order 
that it may not be lost in the general term “ Jugoslav." 

One hundred and fifty years have passed since Karadiid was bom, 
and 100 since he was at the height of his achievement. In Serbo- 
Croat literature, apart from Saint Sava no man has appeared whose 
work was more fruitful, whose traditions have lasted longer, and 
who, despite so many obstacles, has gained wider recognition. His 
victory was indeed the victory of the national idea, expressed through 
the language and the national spirit. This victory of the national 
idea brought with it, in the 19th century the century of Roman¬ 
ticism, the first triumphs of reviving Serbian nationalism. Karadiid's 
work and achievements are today common national property. 
The Serbs today, without exception, write in his alphabet and have 
the satisfaction of seeing that both Russians and Bulgarians, in their 
efforts to simplify their orthography and alphabet are partly inspired 
by his example. The national language is incontestibly the literary 
language; only in place of the southern dialect in which Karadiid 
wrote, more and more ground is being gained by the eastern dialect, 
to which that famous critic Jovan Skerlid in 1913 wished to give the 
final victory. The southern dialect is now used exclusively only by 
the Croats, who have adopted it mainly through books, and a small 
part of the Serbs from the provinces of Bosnia, Hercegovina and 
Montenegro. Karadiid’s collections of national folk literature are 
read more than any others even today, and have not been replaced. 

Karadiid never had more than a school education, and he was 
never erudite, but he did more than any academic society for Serbian 
literature and for the whole of Slav learning. In Dubrovnik in the 
18th century there existed complete little academies for the cultiva¬ 
tion of the language, imitated from Italian models; but all of them 
together did not achieve as much as he alone. It is evident that 
neither would Karadiid have achieved these results if fortune had 
not brought him into contact with Kopitar in Vienna, and if he had 
not found in him a teacher, friend and co-operator. The combined 
efforts of these two men created works unparalleled in the history 
of the Balkan and Slav nations. 


V. CoROVid. 



MAXIM KOVALEVSKY 

Maxim Kovalevsky was typical of much of the best of his time. 
A recognised European scholar, one of the leaders of liberal thought, 
he held in many ways a central place in the public life of his country, 
and played his part as one of the eminent figures in that period 
which saw the institution of the Duma .— Ed. 

Among the political and social figures that moved in the life of 
Imperial Russia in the last twenty years Professor Maxim 
Kovalevsky was a most outstanding figure and held a very special 
position. Comparing the place of Turgenev with the role played 
by Maxim Kovalevsky in the work of the union and mutual 
understanding of Russia and the West, Professor V. Speransky 
said: "Just as Turgenev remained to his dying day the acknowledged 
ambassador of Russian public opinion at the court of European 
culture, so Kovalevsky at the height of his public life became the 
acknowledged representative of western civilisation in his native 
land." 

Kovalevsky was well fitted to be a worthy representative 
of his country. He was an academician, a university professor 
(first in Moscow, then in St. Petersburg), a professor of the Poly- 
technical Institute, a member of the Duma as well of the Council 
of State, editor and publisher of the long-established magazine. 
Vestnik Evropy (Messenger of Europe) and the newspaper Strana 
(Country). He has more than a hundred and fifty scholarly works, 
books and monographs to his credit and he played a leading part 
in the most varied progressive Russian organisations. He was 
a very popular figure in Russia. 

He was well known in Western Europe and was well acquainted 
with its life. For a long time he lived abroad, gave courses of 
lectures in several universities, worked in the libraries and archives 
of the chief centres of learning, was president of the International 
Institute of Sociology, and was in touch with a number of the 
most outstanding scholars, politicians and writers, both of the 
Old and New Worlds. He not only wrote in Russian, but also in 
English, German, French, Swedish and Italian, and always used 
first-hand local materials and sources. It was not in vain that the 
well known French sociologist, Rend Worms wrote in his obituary 
of him: " In all his work Kovalevsky approached the study of 
phenomena from the historical point of view, and, holding in mind 
the farthest phase of evolution, he strove to make clear in the 
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moat careful way tits forms and stages of Its development, He 
had a philosophical mind, formed in the school of the positive 
philosophy of Auguste Comte; but its realistic bent was at the 
same time impregnated with idealism, In the eyes of the West— 
in Europe as in America—Kovalevsky in his own personality 
represented Russian learning in the field of social stucfy; on the 
other hand, in Russia, he represented the best of western European 
thought in the same field. In this way,” ends Worms,” Kovalevsky 
was a connecting link between two worlds—the Western and the 
Eastern.” 


I. 

What were the conditions which produced such a unique, 
“universal” personality among the Slavs? Maxim Kovalevsky 
belonged by birth to an aristocratic and wealthy Ukrainian family. 
Having private means, it was not necessary for him to earn a living, 
and therefore he was not bound to work under the orders of others 
and was not moulded by external influences alien to his own nature. 
Though far from doctrinaire or sectarian, he deliberately kept 
apart from definite political parties and circles. By nature 
a typical individualist, he was thus able to preserve and develop 
his own personal talents and achieve to the full during his life that 
which so few succeed in achieving—spiritual freedom. Independence 
of mind and spirit was one of Kovalevsky’s characteristic traits. 

In 1873 having passed out of the University of Harkov, 
Kovalevsky remained there, attached to the Faculty of Law, and 
set about equipping himself as fully as possible for an academic 
post. First he went to Germany and in the University of Berlin 
attended the lectures of the famous Professor Gneist, Professor 
Nitzsch, Brunner and Adolf Wagner; then he went to France 
and in Paris worked at the Sorbonne, and attended the lectures 
of Edouard Laboulaye in the College de France; and of E. 
Boutmis and P. Jannet in the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, and 
studied methods of historical research under the guidance of 
Professor Boutaric in the Ecole des Chartes. After that he travelled 
to London where he worked in the British Museum and in govern¬ 
ment archives for his thesis on unpublished papers and protocols 
on cases relating to inheritance in' the 12th to 14th centuries. He 
had an introduction to John Lewis in London from Professor 
Vyrubov—a positivist, living as an emigrant in Paris and publishing 
the Journal of Positive Philosophy. He easily settled down in 
London, made some very interesting contacts, and, having joined 
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th e Athenaum, obtained a definite standing. In his hitherto 
unpublished memoirs, which I possess, Maxim Kovalevsky with a 
deli cate keenness of observation and his own special humour, gives 
the characteristics of those whom he visited in London. He talks 
of his acquaintance with the writer George Eliot and the poet 
Browning, the philosopher Herbert Spencer, Sir Henry Maine, 
Karl Marx, Olga Novikov, Frederick Harrison and others. The 
result of his academic work in London was his masterly thesis: 
" The History of Police Administration and Police Courts in 
English Shires," and his doctor’s thesis on " The structure of 
society in England at the end of the Middle Ages," for which he 
received the title of Doctor of Constitutional Law. In 1880 
Kovalevsky, then twenty-eight, became a Professor at the University 
of Moscow. 

His subsequent life can be divided into three periods spent in 
Moscow, abroad and in St. Petersburg, which give the key to an 
understanding of his special position in public life as a kind of 
" arbiter.” He passed the first ten years (1877-1887) in Moscow. 
I entered the University of Moscow in 1885; by that time the per¬ 
sonality of Maxim Kovalevsky had. become well defined, and he was 
acknowledged by all as a first-class European scholar and an excellent 
lecturer. There was not a single lecture-room in Moscow University 
which could hold his audience, and he had to deliver his lectures 
in the great hall. His lectures on the comparative study of foreign 
legislature were attended not only by students of law but by students 
of philology, science and medicine. Kovalevsky already possessed a 
fully developed manner of delivery which he retained to the end of 
his life. He spoke clearly and distinctly ; his exposition was 
excellent and often enlivened by wit and humour. 

With his professorial activities, Kovalevsky did a great deal of 
scientific work. He concerned himself with questions of method in 
scientific historical research, and published a book entitled The 
Comparative Historical Method in Jurisprudence, and the appraoch 
to the study of the History of Law. He paid considerable attention to 
comparative ethnography in relation to law in general and customary 
law in particular. At this time he was deeply interested in the 
beginnings of Aryan law, that is, in ascertaining the order of the 
emergence of ancient legal institutions. To fill up the gaps and 
examine disputed points was possible, according to Kovalevsky, 
by a detailed knowledge of the customary law of such Aryan nation¬ 
alities as, like the Ossets, had up to the present time preserved in 
their customs many traces of the stages of development through 
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which they had passed. What could not be learned from ethfto* 
graphical research, wonld have to be ascertained by a study of the 
comparative history of Aryan legislature. For this purpose 
Kovalevsky made a number of journeys to the Caucasus, to Oasettma, 
Mingrelia, Georgia and Daghestan, taking notes of national legal 
Customs and making himself thoroughly familiar with those of the 
Caucasian mountaineers. The voluminous materials collected during 
these journeys were used in two works which brought their author 
a great reputation and were translated into foreign languages: 
Contemporary custom and ancient law (2 vols.), and Law and custom 
in the Caucasus (2 vols.). If to these books are added his work on 
Primitive Law and a number of monographs and articles, we shall 
find we have materials of all kinds on the higher methods used 
and on questions of parallel research of contemporary national 
law and early law of ancient times, so far as it is possible to judge 
of the latter from the evidence that has reached us. 

At the same time Kovalevsky interested himself in communal 
agriculture and published a book Communal Husbandry, the reasons 
and consequences of its decline. 

Much of Kovalevsky’s time was absorbed in the activities of 
academic societies: he was, for instance, secretary of the Moscow 
Juridical and Ethnographical Department of the Sodety of Amateur 
Naturalists, Anthropologists and Ethnographists. He also took 
part in the editing and publishing of the Legal Herald and Critical 
Survey. This journal, aiming at ascertaining by objective criticism 
the most recent developments in Russian and foreign learning, was, in 
the words of its editor, “ successful in everything except finance,” 
and owing to a deficit it had to be discontinued. For the future 
historian this journal will be a valuable source of Russian social 
science. It contained articles by such outstanding scholars as 
Muromtsev, Korsh, Fortunatov, Storozhenko, Klyuchevsky, and 
Kareyev. 

Kovalevsky was at home on Thursdays. As a genial host he 
entertained a large circle of friends, professors and acquaintances. 
Among the writers were Leo Tolstoy, Turgenev, Gleb Uspensky, 
N. K. Mikhailovsky, P. D. Boborykin, Melgunov, Zlatovratsky, 
S. A. Yuriev, and members of the editorial boards of Ruskiya 
Vedomost 1 and Russkaya My si.* Among the professors his closest 
friends were A. I. Chuprov, 1 . 1 . Yanzhul, I. Ivanyukov, Y. Gambarov, 
V. Miller, the Princes Sergius and Eugene Trubetskoy and Vladimir 

* The organ of liberal professors of Moscow University. 

* At one time the organ of Peter Struve. 
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Sdoyev. Kovalevsky could always start a d ts cuss do n oa -'SMS 
academic or political theme which would be taken up by otheta, 
who often expressed authoritative views in free and natural con¬ 
versation leading to a fun and diverse elucidation. Newcomen and 
foreign scholars and, in general, eminent public men further 
enlivened these meetings and made them more interesting. I 
r ememb er the French scholar A. Leroy-Beaulieu, the Scottish 
Mackenzie Wallace, the Czechs K. Kramaf and Thomas Masaryk, 
and others. 

The Ministry of Public Instruction regarded Kovalevsky with 
suspicion; his critical attitude to the government policy of the 
time rendered him, in the eyes of the authorities, a " dangerous 
man.” Taking advantage of students’ riots, which had been wrongly 
attributed to his influence, the Ministry forced Kovalevsky to leave 
the University " as a person opposing the Russian regime.” 

The dismissal of Kovalevsky aroused great indignation among 
professors, students and Moscow society. His memory outlived his 
stay in the University though, for years after, Professor V. Speransky 
thus describes the almost idolatrous attitude to the absent professor: 
" For us, the students of Moscow University of the nineties, Maxim 
Kovalevsky was always a bright, encouraging memory. When our 
best and leading professors pronounced his name, there was a warm 
and vibrant note in their voices." 


II. 

Maxim Kovalevsky spent about seventeen years abroad. He 
was not an emigri, as he lived in exile of his own free will, retaining 
the right freely to return to Russia; but not being allowed to 
lecture in any sort of higher educational institution, he felt cut off 
from his favourite work, and visited his native land only on personal 
or business matters. Maxim Kovalevsky possessed accomplishments 
which helped him rapidly to adapt himself to western European life. 
He wrote and spoke fluently four European languages^ English, 
French, Italian and German, and had some knowledge of Swedish. 
He had as excellent a knowledge of classical Latin as he had of 
medieval. I found among his papers manuscripts in the latter 
written by him in a rapid hand without any alterations. He also 
had an excellent knowledge of ancient Norman, a language which he 
found indispensable in his study of old English monuments. His 
knowledge of languages made it possible for him to deliver lectures 
in France, England, the United States, Italy and Sweden. 

Six months after his dismissal he was invited, at the suggestion 




oTthe wdUmown Russian nmthematiclaa, Sofia Kovalevskaya to 
<Wivw a sei^ of lectures in Stodchohn on the origin of tiie lamlly 
and’ pr o p ert y. While in Stockholm his relationship to Sofia 
Kovalevskaya, which at first was merely one of friendship, was 
strengthened and nearly led to their marriage. This union did not 
take place, and it is hardly likely that,it could have beat afrappy one, 
as both had characters of too great individuality and strength. 

From Stockholm Kovalevsky was invited to Oxford, where he 
delivered a course of lectures on the history of Russian law. 

At last in 1889 he went to France and acquired a pleasant little 
villa with a delightful garden in Beaulieu on the shore of the 
Mediterranean. The surroundings were very pleasant—the town 
was small and quiet, and having an excellent library near at hand, 
Kovalevsky was able to work without hindrance. To this period 
belong his chief works: The origins of contemporary democracy 
(4 vols.). An Economic History of Europe (4 vols.), and From direct 
rule by the people to national representation. At the same time 
Kovalevsky devoted considerable attention to questions relating 
to sociology as a science—to use the words of Auguste Comte, " of 
the order and progress of human communities.” 

Maxim Kovalevsky was elected to the International Institute 
of Sociology, became a constant contributor to the Revue Inter¬ 
nationale de Sociologie, and gave material support to this publi¬ 
cation. As a result of his interest in sociology, in the most limited 
sense, appeared his Contemporary Sociology and the two volumed 
Sociology. 

In his villa at Beaulieu, Kovalevsky offered generous hospitality 
to his friends and acquaintances, some of whom were even invited 
there in his absence. In 1898 the writer Chekhov was staying with 
him and they both sat for the well known painter O. E. Braz. The 
portrait of Chekhov was presented to the Tretyakov Gallery, while 
that of Kovalevsky was acquired by me from Braz for the 
University of Moscow. Representatives of the Russian colony 
and members of the French academic world used to gather at his 
Paris home on the Avenue de l’Observatoire. Among his Russian 
friends was the well known scholar 1 . 1 . Mechnikov. 

Academic work and lecturing in foreign languages was not 
enough to satisfy Kovalevsky, and he longed to lecture in Russian 
to Russians. That is why he threw himself with such energy and 
pleasure into the work of organising a Russian School of Social 
Sciences in Paris (1900). The aims of this school were very wide, 
but the possibility of achieving them was limited. There was 
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neither a lured income, nor a staff of professors, nor even a sufficient 
number of adequately trained students. Frankly speaking, tins 
institution brought him more trouble and worry than satisfaction. 
At the opening of the school he delivered a speech of thanks and 
welcome to all who had helped him to found it, and with his 
peculiarly delicate irony he at the same time thanked all his rich 
friends " for their advice ” and all his poor colleagues for their 
material support. Actually, his adherence to this cause was touching 
—he spend his own money on it, was the person responsible for it 
to the French authorities, and was the unpaid and permanent 
lecturer on some subjects which lacked professors. E. de Roberti, 
Y. Gambarov, E. Anichkov were on the staff. 

III. 

In 1904 there arose in Russia a strong social movement, 
a forerunner of the introduction of a constitutional system of 
government, and Maxim Kovalevsky returned to his own country. 
He delivered lectures, explaining the meaning of national repre¬ 
sentation, took part in various conferences and, finally, after the 
announcement of the Manifesto of 30 October, 1905, he was elected 
a member of the new Imperial Duma. He entered on a new phase 
of his life, and during the next ten years he was in the centre of 
the public life of Russia. 

Kovalevsky drew the attention of the First Duma, which was 
entirely aborbed in home affairs, to foreign policy. “ I assume," 
he said, "that the Duma, as the representative institution of the 
Russian Empire, cannot ignore its relations to the other nations of 
Europe, and in its reply to the Emperor’s address should give 
expression to its general opinion as to what foreign policy Russia 
wishes to follow.” This suggestion did not receive the approval ,of 
that Duma, but Kovalevsky’s attitude on this question and his 
references to Western European history and legislation made a very 
pronounced impression on the minds of the peasant members. 

Professor V. Kuzmin-Karavayev, who was a member of the 
First Duma, relates that when suitable candidates for responsible 
ministerial posts were being discussed, the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs was the only one that was settled unanimously, everybody 
agreeing: " Who but Maxim Kovalevsky could deal with 

foreigners.” 

Kovalevsky was elected to the Council of State* in 1907 
by the Academy of Sciences and the Universities. This part of 

* The Russian Upper House. 
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MAXIM KOVAIBVS^y. 



Kovalevsky’s work has been described in an excellent article by 
his colleague in that Chamber, the well-known lawyer and 
academician, A. F. Koni, which appeared in a symposium dedicated 
to his memory and published by me. He was a very active member. 
When important legislative projects, discussed in both Houses, 
came before the legal commission dealing with them, he regularly 
spoke on behalf of the Left Academic group to which he belonged, 
and his opinions were very much valued as those of a learned 
jurist. Memorable were his speeches and explanations on the rights 
of legislative institutions and the conditions of their work, an 
relations with Finland, on fines imposed on workmen, on the 
rights of authors with regard to condemnation and liberation, on 
agrarian policy and on the relations between Church and State. 
He supplemented his considerations not only with eloquent 
examples from history and western legislative systems, but also 
with his own very interesting comments. In his logical expositions, 
says A. F. Koni, Kovalevsky invited his hearers “non indignari, 
non admirari, sed intelligere.’’ “ In his speeches you could see his 
desire to get to the bottom of the problem, to clear it of false 
appearances which obscured its true character. . . . Legislation 
has not so much to work on instituting the new, as on the dispersion 
of old prejudices and errors. An appearance of truth brings more 
harm than real truth brings good. . . . When called upon to 
defend some statement not in keeping with the real facts, he 
condescendingly applied to it the French phrase une contre-veriU.” 

At this time I happened to come into personal contact with 
Maxim Kovalevsky in connection with the legislative work of the 
co-ordinating commissions, which had to settle the differences of 
the Upper and Lower Houses of the Duma, of which I was a member 
for ten years. 

At the same time Kovalevsky returned to academic work. 
He lectured in Petersburg University, at higher courses for women, 
in the Polytechnical Institute, and at last was allowed to give 
a course of sociology at the Psychoneurological Institute. In this 
period he also published a number of books: Constitutional Law, 
A General Study of the Stale, A History of Political Thought of 
Modern Times, Genetical Sociology, A History of Great Britain, 
Democracy and its Political Doctrine, and many articles in Vestnik 
Evropy (Messenger of Europe). The French Institute elected Mm 
a corresponding member, and the Russian Academy of Sciences, 
made him an academician. 

He was Chairman of the Anglo-Russian Society, which aimed 
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at closer co-operation between England and Russia. IBs successor 
in this post. Professor Paul Vinogradov, in bis speech in memory 
of Kovalevsky concentrated his attention on one aspect “ of his 
many-sided nature ”—his attitude to England and the English 
people. " Kovalevsky,” said Vinogradov, " was a convinced 
Anglophil (but not an Anglomane); in his outward appearance, 
manners, outlook there was no suggestion of a desire to imitate 
the English; having become acquainted with England not through 
books but through actual contact, he could discriminate between 
the fundamentals of her political system and the inevitable 
imperfections of her historical tradition.” 

In 19x4, while on his yearly visit to Karlsbad, he was detained 
as a civilian prisoner. It was only after seven months that he was 
set free, but the long captivity had undermined his strength. He 
returned in February, 1915, by way of Roumania. Representatives 
of varied political opinions and classes took part in a big banquet 
given in honour of the occasion. 

His fatal illness came on Kovalevsky suddenly, and he could 
not believe that he might die. His mental and spiritual powers 
were so strong that he said to me incredulously : " Is it really time 
for me to die ? It seems to me that there must be some mistake, 
which will be cleared up, and then everything will go on as 
usual. ...” He died as he had lived above all a teacher. His. 
last words were: “ One must love God, freedom, equality and 
progress.” 

There are men who pass across the stage of life with dignity and 
brilliance. Reading their books, hearing of their activities or 
enjoying their speeches, one longs to know them personally. Later, 
however, there is disillusionment, for when one comes close to 
them their human failings stand out too clearly and the hero’s 
make-up is rubbed away. This was not so with Maxim Kovalevsky. 
He even gained in his private life, in close contact, for he was 
a noble, understanding and faithful friend, colleague and 'teacher. 
He always understood the shades of difference in the thoughts of 
others and had patience with them. He never oppressed anyone 
with his outstanding knowledge and talents, and he made any 
contact with him easy and pleasant even for his opponents. 

For us, Russian emigrants, the life of Maxim Kovalevsky can 
serve as a lesson and as a consolation. For a time exiled from 
Russia, he brought back to his native country the experience and 
wisdom of Western Europe without having lost a single purely Slav 
trait of heart or brain. 


Evgraf Kovalevsky. 



CURRENT RUSSIAN LITERATURE 

VI.—SOME RECENT NOVELS 

Though the USSR seems to be still passing through $ period of 
literary slump referred to in these hotes some time ago, several 
novels worth noting have appeared there in the course of the last 
eighteen months. We propose to give here an account of three of 
them: one by such a well-known writer as Valentin Katayev, and 
two by comparative newcomers in Soviet Russian literature— 
Yury Herman and P. Pavlenko. 

Katayev's Beleyet pants odinoky 1 is hardly a novel in the strict 
sense of the word. Its autobiographical elements are so obvious, 
that it reads like an account of the author's own childhood in which 
some imaginary episodes have no doubt been interpolated. Its title 
has been taken from the initial line of Lermontov's famous poem, 
and, instead of a motto, it has the reproduction of the well-known 
picture of Albert Marquet showing a sailing boat in a harbour (the 
boat’s sail is, however, not white but brown)*. The hero of the 
book is little Petya Bachey. This name alone is evidence of the 
autobiographical character of the book : Bachey was the name of 
Katayev’s mother, who died when he was a child. Several facts 
in the lives of the author and of his little hero coincide: Petya’s 
father, like Katayev’s, is a teacher, and, like Katayev himself, 
Petya is sent to the Fifth Gimnazia in Odessa. The action is set 
in Odessa in 1905, when Katayev must have been about his hero’s 
age, that is nine years old. The background of the novel and the 
element which links together its episodes and its heroes’ adventures 
is the first Russian Revolution : we catch glimpses of the Potemkin 
mutiny, of a Jewish pogrom, of street fighting and strikes in Odessa. 
One of the characters in the book, with whose destiny Petya's life 
becomes accidentally involved and who supplies some of its most 
dramatic moments and episodes, is Rodion Zhukov, a sailor from 
the Potemkin, who returns secretly from Rumania, is chased by the 
police in the steppes of Bessarabia, hides himself in a coach in 
which Petya, his father, and his little brother Pavlik, are returning 
from their summer holidays, boards in Akkerman the same steamer, 
is found out by a plain-clothes policeman, and jumps overboard 

1 Translated into English under the title Lonely White Sail (London, 
Allen & Unwin, 1937.) 

* This unusual " motto ” is not reproduced, as far as 1 know, in the 
English edition. 
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(providing Petya with some unforgettable and exciting experiences) 
to be picked up by a fishing boat in which are Petya's friend, little 
Gavrik, and his grandfather, a fisherman. They live in a hut on 
the sea shore. Zhukov is brought there, delirious with fever, but 
soon his whereabouts are discovered by the police, and with Gaviik’s 
brother, Terenty, a railway fitter and a member of the Bolshevik 
party, he escapes through the catacombs. For a long time he lives 
in hiding, engaged in clandestine revolutionary activities, then is 
arrested, and once more escapes with the help of Terenty, Gavrik 
and Petya (this is perhaps where Katayev has allowed his imagina¬ 
tion to intrude upon the autobiographical framework of his story), 
this time sailing for abroad in Gavrik’s grandfather’s boat. 

The interest and the charm of the book do not lie, however, in 
the adventures of Rodion Zhukov about whom Katayev has already 
written a story before, but in the fresh and delightful presentation 
of the two boys—one belonging to the middle-class, or rather the 
intelligentsia, the other a “ proletarian ”—and in their half-childish 
half-grown-up adventures and experiences, the grown-up element 
being introduced, especially in Petya’s case, by the Revolution which 
suddenly encroaches upon their peaceful and (in the case of Gavrik 
not altogether) carefree existence. Here and now the author forgets 
that he is showing us the 1905 Revolution through the eyes of 
nine-year old boys, and there are passages—for example about 
religion and the Church—which must jar readers’ ears whatever 
their views; but these are few, and against them can be set such 
wholly delightful pages as the opening ones describing Petya’s last 
day on a seaside farm in Bessarabia; those dealing with Petya’s 
school entrance examinations when he is deeply disappointed by not 
being allowed to recite to the end his favourite poem of Lermontov 
about the " lonely white sail ”; or those describing his indulgence 
in the street game of “ buttons ” of which Gavrik is a recognised 
champion, this fit of gambling involving him in theft, lying and other 
misdeeds; or their wanderings about Odessa in the days of the 
Revolution, Petya unwittingly carrying cartridges in his satchel, 
which he thinks to be Gavrik’s spoils at " buttons.” These and 
other scenes have about them an accent of freshness and spontaneity 
and show a real insight into children's psychology. The book 
belongs to Katayev’s best. Recently it has been made into a play 
which is said to be even better than the book. Knowing Katayev 
as a clever and experienced playwright, we can quite believe it. 



V;' CURRENT OTSSIANXUERATURE. 

Yury Heimw'sNashi znakomye (Our Acquaintances)*#, m 
contrary, a real travel, somewhat old-fashionedin manner and 
construction, very long, trying to be very true to life and for the 
most part succeeding in this object. Beginning with tire title, 
which apparently is meant to convey the idea that people in the 
book are such as any reader can meet, in everyday life in tbe Soviet 
Union, it has almost throughout it that accent of quiet and unob- 
strusive veracity, although towards the end one might suspect the 
author of a certain amount of deliberate idealisation. The author 
is a newcomer in Soviet literature; Nashi znakomye is his first 
important work, and it has at once won him a considerable reputa¬ 
tion. Whether he will live up to it in his other books, remains to be 
seen. The only other story of his which we have seen (published 
after the greater part of the novel had already appeared in a 
periodical, though it may have been written before) was surprisingly 
insignificant and unpleasant in its false sentimentality. There is a 
certain amount of sentimentality (as well as of slipshod writing) in 
Nashi znakomye too. It is the story of an attractive Soviet girl, 
Antonina Staroselskaya, a dreamer in search of a meaning of life, 
which she finally finds in social work and in a marriage (the third, 
the first two having been failures) to a Cheka official 4 who twice 
crosses her path before she really comes to know him. 

The story begins in 1925, during the Nep period (there is a clearly 
perceptible undercurrent of hostility in the author’s portrayal of 
Nep conditions), with Antonina, a sixteen-year old girl, being left 
all alone in life on the death of her father, an accountant in some 
Soviet institution. She gives up school, sells her father's belongings 
and starts looking for work. In the course of this search, at one of 
the labour exchanges, she makes the acquaintance of a famous and 
popular actor and falls in love with him—dreamily and romantically. 
After a performance, for which he gives Antonina and a friend of 
hers free tickets, he takes them to supper in a luxurious restaurant* 
and this constitutes the culminating point of Antonina’s romance, 
for on the following day the actor goes away leaving Antonina to 
her dreams of him. She meets him years afterwards when she is 
already married for the second time, only to discover that, contrary 
to what she thought, she no longer loves him. After the interlude 
with the actor, she drifts, gradually and more or less unwillingly, 

* Translated into English under the title Antonina (London, G. Rout- 
ledge & Sons, 1937). 

4 Incidentally, although the Cheka has long since ceased to exist, the 
word chtkisi is still used in Soviet literature. 


x x 
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into marriage with Skvortsov, a sailor in the Soviet merchant marine 
whom she met on the day of her father's funeraL Skvortsov is 
engaged in smuggling activities, and Antonina becomes his unwilling 
accomplice. When Skvortsov is caught by the G.P.U., Antonina is 
summoned and questioned by Altus whom she had casually met 
before and with whom she is later to find her happiness. Skvortsov 
is sentenced to three years of hard labour, but Antonina is let off. 
She finds work as hairdresser’s assistant, but continues to lead the 
same half-dreamy, half-real existence, hardly conscious of its 
purpose and vaguely aware that some such purpose must be found. 
A neighbour of the Skvortsovs, Pal Palych Shvyryatykh, a former 
waiter, maitre-d'hdtel and director of restaurants under the old 
rigime, now in charge of one of the Soviet canteens, takes an interest 
in Antonina, is fascinated by her quiet charm and falls in love with 
her. An oldish man, who has lost in the Revolution not only his 
actual fortune but also his dream of becoming a landowner and 
settling for the rest of his life on the land, he is at bottom not bad, 
and is full of gentle solicitude for Antonina and for Fedya, her son 
by her marriage with Skvortsov. In his platonic friendship Antonina 
finds an escape from her solitude. Skvortsov, whom Antonina had 
divorced in the meantime, returns after having served his term of 
hard labour and Antonina has not the heart and the will to refuse 
him. For a time they live together; then Skvortsov is run over by 
a car. Just as she had drifted into marriage with Skvortsov— 
because there seemed to be nothing else to do—so now she drifts 
into marriage with Pal Palych. Outwardly their marriage is happy 
at first, Pal Palych is full of love and tenderness for Antonina, while 
she, though not loving him, owes him a debt of gratitude. Inwardly 
however, she is still dissatisfied and tormented by vague longings. 
She has a stupid affair with one of Pal Palych’s former customers, 
a representative of the old bourgeoisie. It ends in a repulsive scene 
during which Pal Palych beats his rival almost to death, while 
Antonina realises that her behaviour was stupid and undignified. 
She is reconciled to Pal Palych, their life once more assumes its 
smooth course, and they contemplate a journey to the Crimea when 
suddenly this frail structure of Antonina’s existence is upset by the 
unexpected visit from Tatyana, former caretaker in the house where 
Antonina lived and Skvortsov’s former lover, and now manager of a 
stockbleeding farm somewhere in the country. For a few days 
Tatyana, the new and changed Tatyana, stays with Antonina and 
after seeing her off the latter decides not to return to Pal Palych. 
Instead she goes to her new friend Zhenya Sidorova and her husband 
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'Jfo !lfl» worics <» the same housing estate as PalPalych) and starts 
Upon a new Me. This escape from PalPalych and the atmosphere 
of n^iiet smugness concludes the first two parts of the noveL the 
third tells of Antonina's regeneration through study and work and of 
the ultimate happiness she finds in her marriage with Altua, The 
dreamer becomes a socially useful member of commodity without 
losing her charm. It would be hardly right to describe this 
novel as an outstanding literary production, but the quiet and un¬ 
assuming veracity of its tone, the old-fashioned slowness of its 
tempo, the attractiveness of its chief heroine and the " humanity “ 
even of' its negative characters, make it pleasant reading. The 
author succeeds in making the reader look upon his characters as 
his real " acquaintances." Whether Yury Herman is capable of 
creating anything of greater significance, it is at present impossible 
to foretell. 


Both Bdeyet pants odinoky and Naski znakomye are novels of 
personal life, even though set against a wider social background. 
Pavlenko’s Na vostoke (In the East), another recent best-seller in 
Soviet Russia, represents what is described as " national defence 
literature " (oboronnaya literatura) and is being specially cultivated 
there. It has no individual hero in the literary sense, while in a 
different sense, nearly all its numerous characters, drawn lightly 
with a few strokes, are represented as heroes in their own walks of 
life (with the exception of the enemies of the USSR). One of its 
ideas is that small and seemingly inconspicuous doings are just as 
" heroic ” under the circumstances as the most startling feats. The 
real hero of Pavlenko’s book is the Soviet Far East with its spirit of 
enterprise, daring and enthusiasm. The book has a definite 
propaganda object and value, inasmuch as it portrays the building 
activities and military preparations on the Soviet Far Eastern 
frontier in anticipation of a Japanese aggression. The first two 
parts of the novel (which starts in 1932) deals chiefly with peaceful 
activities, with the construction of new towns in the Siberian forests, 
the working out of new and daring projects by the younger Soviet 
generation which the author characterises in the following words: 
“ And so they came out in hundreds of thousands and in millions 
in order to keep pace with the Revolution, lagging not a step behind 
it. Their fathers had burnt out estates, had held scores of fronts, 
had lost their wives and become disused to their children, and the 
sons were building towns and creating stable families, were becoming 
used to sleep eight hours and eat three times a day." A whole 
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galaxy of builders, explorers, kolhoz managers, military commanders, 
Ogpu officials, etc., passes before our eyes, while we also get glimpses 
of the frontier skirmishes and of the Chinese and Korean gnerrilla 
leaders, as well as of the Japanese and White Guard spies who cross 
the frontier from Manchukuo. Gradually, however, military 
activities and military preparations come to the forefront. Part IV 
of the novel, the action of which is set at some future though not 
very distant date (" the year 193 .. . ”), describes the war between 
the USSR and Japan, started by the latter and won by the former : 
Tokio is bombed and destroyed from the air, the Japanese fleet is 
defeated by the Soviet submarines and the Japanese attack on land 
fails because of the mysterious and deadly electrical weapon invented 
by the Soviets; the rising of the Japanese workers and the rising in 
China combine to make the military defeat of Japan complete and 
final. The last part of the book describes the feverish building of a 
new town, called Sen-Katayama after the well-known Japanese 
revolutionary, which is to house 70,000 Japanese, Chinese, Korean 
and Manchu war prisoners as well as its Russian builders and which is 
to symbolise the triumph of international brotherhood. One of the 
episodes in this last part of the book is the trial in Sen-Katayama of 
the chief villain of the novel, the old and astute Japanese arch-spy 
Murusima, but strangely enough the outcome of the trial is not 
mentioned. Pavlenko’s book, which partakes both of a chronicle 
and of a military Utopia, gives some very interesting glimpses of 
Soviet life and activities in the Far East, but it shows traces of hasty 
writing, and its episodes dealing with the Japanese and White Guard 
spying activities are unconvincing and smack of a cheap thriller, 
despite the attempt to give them an accent of authenticity by 
introducing the so-called “ Bratstvo Russkoy Pravdy.” It is 
interesting to note that despite the widespread belief that inter¬ 
nationalism has given way to nationalism in the USSR, Pavlenko’s 
novel which has received enthusiastic official welcome and en¬ 
couragement, has little use for Russian patriotism and- lays great 
stress on the old Bolshevik idea of world revolution (the book was 
published in 1937) and the coming collapse of the old capitalist 
world. England is taken to symbolise this old world: " Whole 
nations were dying before one’s eyes. Political systems established 
in the course of centuries crumbled to pieces. England was tossing 
in agony and the young nations, her labourers, stood by with their 
mouths agape with joy and happiness. With England a whole epoch 
in the history of mankind was dying away. If it were possible to 
impersonate political regimes, we would have seen a decrepit 
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gentleman posing as a diplomat'and educator -who after bis death 
tamed oat to be a mere secondhand dealer and usurer. And as 
always happens in the life of men, no sooner had this enterprising 
merchant died than a hungry shoeblack emerged and cm the strength 
of a certain similarity in their biographies claimed to be th$ historical 
successor of the deceased." The "hungry shoeblack," claiming 
British succession according to Pavlenko, is Japan. When one of 
the characters of the novel says: " There are a million Communists 
in Europe—the war will be to the end," he expresses the international 
idea underlying Pavlenko's book. 


Gleb Struve. 



OBITUARY 

JOZEF UJEJSKI 

Ok 8 July, 1937, came the sudden death of Joaef Ujejslri, Professor 
in the Pilsudski University in Warsaw and Vice-Minister of Educa¬ 
tion for Poland. From a small group of men, who have toiled 
with profit at getting an understanding of the history of Polish 
literature, we have lost one who had done much, but who was not 
permitted to complete his work. Death took him when, as yet, 
only half the harvest of his rich experience had been gathered. 

He was an active member of groups at work on complete 
editions of Mickiewicz and Slowacki respectively: and he left 
unfinished the central task of his life, on which he had been engaged 
for many years, his History of Polish Messianism. The volume he 
published in 1931 included only its earlier phases. Only those 
can appreciate the nation’s loss, who know the value of that 
monograph; whose fortune it was to be thrust into the shade 
by the more popular book On Conrad Korzeniowski (1935). 

Ujejski belonged to the students of literature who are mightily 
gripped by their subjects of study, who avoid scattering their 
energies, and who consistently hold to a once chosen path. His 
greatest interest was Polish Romanticism. For thirty years he 
devoted himself to its manifestations, with unbroken energy and 
zeal. He essayed its problems as the stubborn Alpinist essays 
an unapproachable peak, gave his mind to minor studies connected 
with it—covering the works of the Three Bards, of Norwid and 
others; in order to get ready for a composite picture of what was 
most lasting in the Polish romantic movement, and of what 
distinguished it from corresponding trends in other lands. 
Sketches on " Kordjan ’’ on " Anhelli," on "The Undivine Comedy" 
on " Konrad Wallenrod,” often in the form of greatly compressed, 
but carefully thought out “ introductions ” in the National Library 
series, provided the stages that should lead up to the supreme 
effort. (As relevant to the main theme we should also note his 
studies on Malczewski (1922) and his book on Hoene-Wronski 
( 1925 ).) 

Though, as a philologist his training was sound, he was not the 
kind of man to be content with a commentary on some litarary 
product. Ujejski was one of those who look on literature as a 
manifestation of the human mind and spirit, as the expression of 
social processes. In other words he was first of all a psychologist 
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and Bociologiat, at work in the field of literature. His sotial 
theories were dad in traditional garments, which in no way means 
that the results he achieved were not far-reaching. lit his investi¬ 
gations of the content of literary works—particularly of those 
revealing the corporate life of Polish romanticism, he left the mark 
of his own method of research. Others seek in this sort of study 
only a starting point for propagating their own social theories: 
Ujejski toiled at research for its own sake, with an objectivity 
that astonishes us. The results of it all were put into books that 
made no display, and that have in some cases been forgotten, eg. 
the first-class A Glance at the Social and Religious Currents in the 
Emigration after 1830-31, hidden away in the Proceedings of the 
Academy of Sciences. 

But Ujejski was not less notable for his deep and peculiar 
psychological interests. As a man of firm ethical ideals, who held 
to a single line of action and said openly what he thought, he was 
fascinated by the problem, how the views held by people have 
moulded the personalities of those who proclaimed them. The 
result has been a number of unusual literary portraits, unusual 
because of the unusualness of the subjects. Individuals who 
disturbed his peace of mind by their enigmas, people who were 
at war with themselves, and who swung back and forth between 
two problems were the ones who appealed most to Ujejski’s 
imagination. These he resurrected for us with all their greatness 
and littleness, with their sublime and their silly qualities, 

Others might confine themselves to the study of those whom 
the Poles revere as saints—not so Ujejski. As we see from his 
book on Conrad he would choose people less known, or even slighted, 
and pick out the values in them that are real and eternal. He 
did not always succeed, for one cannot always keep one’s balance 
between worship and irony: but he could always reveal the 
existence of tragic conflicts in the lives of those he studied, which 
alone would justify his investigations. 

Right here we come on the true-blooded humanist, in search 
of universal values in all their manifestations: the scholar who 
uses the text before him in getting to know the creative powers of 
some one bom in another age, and trained under other cultural 
conditions. Hence his own words in the Book on Conrad: 

“ Being myself under the spell of his greatness, I have accepted it in 
my work as an axiom, and I have simply wanted to give those who also 
feel it as I do, some bits of information. I have sought to bring home to 
them things connected with his work, to make it easier for them, not as 
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poetasters, but as human beings, to realise him, and to think their way 
through him.’' 

These simple words express most directly and beautifully the 
nature of Ujejski’s life and of his work. 

J. Krzyzanowsxi. 

JAROSLAV BIDLO 

On i December, 1937, Jaroslav Bidlo died in Prague. He had 
lectured at the Caroline University since 1900 on the history of 
Eastern Europe and the Balkans, first as Privatdozent, and later 
as professor. He was near his seventieth birthday (*1868), and 
approaching the end of his academic career. He was one of the 
most prominent members of the Staff of the Faculty of Philosophy. 
His University colleagues, with the members of many scientific 
institutions, mourn his passing. Prof. Bidlo was a member of the 
Czech, Polish, Jugoslav and Roumanian Academies, and of several 
other learned societies at home and abroad. He was also connected 
with the School of Slavonic and East European Studies as a corre¬ 
sponding member. 

His scholastic activity encroached on two fields. During his 
study at the University of Prague he began working on the religious 
history of Bohemia during the 15th and 16th centuries. He 
examined the relation of the Czech Reformation to other Slavonic 
countries, particularly to Poland. His great interest in that subject 
led him to write his main work Jcdnota brairskd v prvnimvyhnansM 
(The Unity of Bohemian Brethren in their First Exile). In 
the four volumes published between 1900 and 1932 Bidlo made a 
study of the life of the members of the Unity who, in the year 1547, 
were compelled by Ferdinand I to leave Bohemia and emigrate to 
Poland. He had shown the place that the Polish branch of the 
Unity occupied in Polish religious life, and its contribution to 
solving the controversies between the Polish Lutherans and the 
Calvinists. He brought his narrative up to the year 1595. He was 
well trained in theology, and was thus able not only to sketch the 
course of events but also to explain dogmatic questions. His deep 
interest in the history of the Unity prompted him to publish the 
sources which the Brethren themselves had begun to collect in the 
16th century. It was the famous collection of Acta Unitatis Fratrum, 
preserved in Hermhut in Saxony. In 1915 and 1923, under Bidlo’s 
direction two big volumes were published by the Matice Moravski. in 
Brno, containing treaties written in Czech in the 15th and in the 
first half of the 16th century. To his great work on the Unity 
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hi added a series of shorter studies and editions of sources. This 
he gained the reputation of being one of the foremost experts on 
the history and doctrine of the Unity. 

The subject on which he lectured at the University was con¬ 
nected with another group of his articles and books. Bidlo was 
convinced that the study both of Medieval and Modern History of 
Eastern Europe and of the Balkans must be based on a thorough 
knowledge of the history of the Byzantine Empire and Byzantine 
civilisation. His university lectures introduced the students to 
remote fields and, what is more, pointed out the connection of medieval 
and modem life in that part of Europe with the legacies from Greek 
philosophy and civilisation. He was well acquainted with the rich 
literature on Byzantine history and profited from it. He himself, 
in 1917, wrote a small book on Kultura Byzaniskd and only towards 
the end of his life did he begin to prepare his lectures for publication. 
The first part appeared in the third volume of Dljiny lidstva (History 
of Mankind) which is being published under the direction of Bidlo’s 
University colleague. Dr. Josef Susta. Bidlo further lectured on 
characteristic periods of Slavonic history, to offer his students a 
chance of acquainting themselves with methods of research in that 
field. Attached to his lectures on Modem Russian History is the 
work Dljiny Ruskav 19. stoleti (History of Russia in the 19th century). 
He saw that the study of general history in Czechoslovak secondary 
schools should be maintained at a high scientific level and, together 
with Dr. Susta, he prepared textbooks that were introduced into the 
majority of schools and made him known all over the country. 

University activity and scientific interest led Bidlo to a thorough 
examination of the question whether it is possible to write the 
history of the Slavs from a single point of view, without regard 
to political and religious divisions. His first attempt at this was an 
article 0 historii Slovanstva jako celku (On the History of Slavonic 
Peoples as a whole). Having reached a positive answer, he published 
a survey of the subject, which had already appeared in 1912 in a 
collection of monographs ( Slovanstvo ) written by various authors 
and dealing with the past and present conditions of Slavonic peoples. 
Encouraged by the success of this first experiment Bidlo, continued 
his studies, and in 1927 he published a new version of this survey, 
under the title Dljiny Slovanstva (History of the Slavs). A fragment 
from this work appeared in No. 25 of the Slavonic Review (vol. IX), 
under the title The Slavs in Medieval History, and provided its readers 
with the means of judging Bidlo’s methods. 

In the last years of his life another problem occupied his mind. 
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He was working on the question^ as to whet should be mchided <ih v 
the complex of the History of Eastern Europe. He tectued on 
this subject at the Seventh Historical Congress in Warsaw in 1933 
and published his lecture in the sixth Bulletin i‘Informations its 
sciences historiques en Europe Orientate under the title of " Ce qu'est 
l'Histoire de l'Europe Orientale." Europe according to Bidto was 
divided into two large zones, the first with the focus on ancient 
Rome and its legacies, and the second which was evolving under the 
influence of Constantinople. To the first, the Western section, 
belonged those lands which, in the Middle Ages were under the 
authority of the Pope. To the second, the Eastern one, belonged 
the peoples of the Orthodox faith. Bidlo even tried to divide the 
History of Eastern Europe into various epochs showing that then- 
character sufficiently distinguished them from the rest of Europe. 
His new thesis weakened the old belief that the history of the Slavs 
can be considered as a compact unity, and stressed the division of 
the Slavonic peoples into two large groups, which may be called quite 
generally. Catholic and Orthodox. It gave rise to various discussions 
and criticisms, against which Bidlo defended himself in the article 
“ Remarques h la defense de ma conception," published in the above 
mentioned Bulletin. 

Absolute accuracy as far as could possibly be obtained was the 
keynote of all Bidlo's writings. He was a research worker who 
considered that his duty was to ascertain facts as reflected in the 
sources. When he had done this he felt that his task was finished. 
His place was among those historians who were convinced that in 
history and social sciences it is possible to use the methods of natural 
science. In his literary activity there were neither oscillations nor 
changes. At first sight the first fruits of his research resemble the 
works of his last years, but a little reflection shows that his horizon 
widened, thanks to systematic and thorough reading of everything 
that had any connection with his subject. 

OTAKAR ODLOilLfK. 

STANOJE STANOJEVIC 
(24: vm: 1874 - 30: vii : 1937) 

One of the principal representatives of Yugoslav, or more especially 
Serbian science, Dr. Stanoje Stanojevid, Professor of National 
History at the University of Belgrade, died last year at Vienna, after 
an operation. 

Stanojevid came of a prominent Serbian family at Novi Sad 
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(then in South Hungary) and therepasaed through the Elementary 
and Secondary Schools. Ha than went to the Univ ersi ty at Vienna 
in 1896, when he obtained his D.Ph. with the thesis " Die Bk>- 
graphie Stefan Lazarevid's.von Konstantin dsn Phflosophen, als 
Geschichtsquelle ” {Archiv fir slavische PhiUdogie, xviii, £896). He 
afterwards continued his studies at Leipzig, Moscow, Petrograd 
and Miinich. After spending one year teaching at the Serbian 
Secondary School at Constantinople, he was chosen in February 
1900 to be lecturer at the Belgrade High School and in 1903 became 
a professor at the same school. In 1905, when the High School was 
changed into a University, Stanojevifi was chosen as lecturer, and 
in 19x9 became professor there. In 19x5, after the occupation of 
Seibia, he was attached to Petrograd University, where he lectured 
for about two years. During the years 1917 and 19x8 Stanojevid 
lectured for some time at the Sorbonne in Paris. 

While still a student he began to publish articles and pamphlets 
on Serbian medieval history. His first works attracted the attention 
of Serbian, Russian and German scientists. Their number increased 
from year to year, until he became one of the chief experts on Balkan 
medieval history, especially for the mutual relation between the 
Balkan nations and Byzantium. Nearly all Stanojevid’s works ate 
in this field. Besides publications in Russian, French and a great 
number of Jugoslav periodicals, most of his works were published 
in the editions of the Russian Academy of Sciences and especially 
those of the Serbian Royal Academy of Sciences. Of his numerous 
works it must suffice to mention only the more important: Byzantium 
and Serbia (I. The Balkan Peninsular till the 7th century, 1903; 
II. Slav Colonisation in the Balkan Peninsula, 1906); History of the 
Serbian Nation (third ed., 1926); The Struggle for the Independence 
of the Catholic Church in the Nemanjid State, 1912; The Struggle for 
the Spiritual and Political Unification of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, 
19x7; La civilisation du people serbe au moyen Age, 19x8; Le rile 
des Serbes de Hongrie dans la vie national du peupie serbe, 19x9; 
The Assassination of Francis Ferdinand, 1923; The Serbo-Turkish 
War, 1912; St. Sava, 1936; Studies in Serbian Diplomacy (vol. I, 
1928, vol. II, 1935). On the eve of his death the Serbian Royal 
Academy started to publish his great work, The Political and Cul¬ 
tural History of the Serbian People in the Middle Ages, in which he 
intended to give the result of his 40 years of scientific work. 
Unfortunately, it was not completed; after his death only the first 
section on the sources of Serbian history in the Middle Ages was 
published. 
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Stanojevi <5 had a special ability for the organization of sd e a t iflc 
work. He succeeded in bringing historians together in the Jugoslav 
Historical Society, and was the founder of its Journal. He also 
edited a big series in 20 volumes; The Serbian People in the 19 th 
century, of which eight had already appeared during his lifetime. 
Before his death, as its editor, he started to publish a large collection 
of Biographies of Famous Men. Special mention must also be 
made of his work as editor of the National Encyclopedia of Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes in four large volumes with 164 collaborators— 
the first work of its kind in Yugoslav scientific literature. 

DRAGOSLAV STRANJAKOVld. 

EVGENY ZAMYATIN 

Evgeny Ivanovich Zamyatin, who died in Paris, in March, 1937, 
at the age of 53, was one of the major figures in post-revolutionary 
Russian literature, not only as a writer in his own right but also 
as an influence with a number of younger writers. By profession 
he was a naval engineer, and his mathematical mind and studies 
left a clearly discernible trace in his works with their tendency 
to geometrical patterns. He was educated at the Naval Engineering 
Department of the Polytechnic Institute in St. Petersburg, from 
which he graduated in 1908. As did many of his contemporaries, 
he took an active part in the revolutionary movement as a member 
of the Bolshevik section of the Social-Democratic Party. In 1906 
he was arrested and imprisoned; and it is one of the jokes of fate 
that sixteen years later, under the soviet regime, he had to spend 
some time in the same prison, in a cell opening into the same passage. 
In an autobiographical notice published in 1924 Zamyatin said 
with great frankness : “ Then [in his student years] I was a Bolshevik, 
now I am not.” Zamyatin's first major work appeared in 1911. 
It was a book of stories called Uezdnoe (Tales of Provincial Life) 
and written under a strong influence of Gogol and Remizoy. Its 
main theme is the meanness and squalor of life in a small provincial 
town. His next work. At the World’s End, led to the confiscation 
of the review in which it was published and to Zamyatin’s banish¬ 
ment. In 1916 Zamyatin went to England. For a year he lived 
at Newcastle supervising the construction of ice-breakers for the 
Russian Government, including the famous “ Alexander Nevsky ” 
(afterwards re-named “ Lenin ”). He returned to Russia after 
the outbreak of the Revolution. The outcome of his stay in England 
consisted of two stories— The Islanders and The Man-Hunter — 
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where English middle-class life and moralty are treated in touts of 
a biting satire. During the first years of the Revolution Zamyatin 
took an active part in the literary life of Petrograd, lecturing hi 
different newly-created studios for workers, soldiers and sailors, 
serving on various editorial and theatrical committees, helping 
Gorky in his numerous undertakings and guiding yotifig writers 
in their literary dibuts. At the same time he lectured on naval 
engineering at the Polytechnic Institute. Zamyatin’s influence was 
particularly strong with the group of so-called “ Serapion Brothers,” 
many of whom owed to him their early literary training. His own 
output was not large in quantity, but some of his best short stories 
were written during this period. A good specimen of his mature 
manna- may be seen in The Cave, a translation of which appeared 
in this review. 1 In 1923 Zamyatin took to the theatre and wrote 
a play, The Fires of St. Dominic, which, under an historical disguise 
—its action is set at the time of the Spanish Inquisition—contained 
a scathing invective of the Soviet regime and its Cheka. This was 
followed by some other dramatic works including The Flea, a very 
good adaptation of Leskov’s famous story The Left-Handed Man, 
a piece of rich farcical verve in the style of the Italian Commedia 
dell’Arte, which for many years held the stage in the USSR. 

Zamyatin's only long novel, We, written in 1922, has the rare 
distinction of never having been published in the original, though 
at least three translations of it have appeared (American, French 
and Czech). This novel, written under some influence of H. G. Wells's 
scientific romances, is a sharp satire of the ideal “ planned ” State 
of the future, and as such was banned in the USSR. Not only 
in the general underlying idea, but in many of its details, it for- 
shadows Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World, which it preceded by 
almost ten years (its American edition also appeared some years 
before Huxley’s novel). The publication of a few chapters of We 
in a Russian imigri review in Prague (without Zamyatin’s knowledge 
and re-translated from Czech) resulted in a violent campaign against 
Zamyatin in the Soviet press, which led to his resignation in 1929 
from the All-Russian Writers' Association. He came to be known 
as an “ inside imigri,” but in 1931 was allowed to leave the Soviet 
Union and became virtually an imigri, though keeping more or 
less aloof from the anti-Bolshevist political emigration. During 
the last years of his life he was engaged on a novel about Attila. 
The subject had always attracted him, for in our time he saw a 
parallel to the age of Attila. 

1 The Slavonic and East European Review, 1923, No. 4. 
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Zamyatin’s early stories go back to Russian traditions, to Gogol , 
and Leskov, both directly and through the intennethary of Remizov., 
From them he has inherited bis predilection for verbal effects, lor 
stylistic elaborateness, for omamentalism of speech, IBs early 
manner may be described as Realism with a touch of the grotesque. 
Later on he developed a style of his own, a peculiar blend of Realism 
with Symbolism and Iroagism, which D. S. Mirsky has aptly 
compared to Cubism in painting (his mathematical studies, as I 
have said, may have had something to do with this " geometrical ” 
tendency). Zamyatin himself described his method as Neo-Realism. 
In one of his critical articles he came forward as an advocate of a 
broken narrative conducted simultaneously on several planes. 
He applied this method most thoroughly in one of his most difficult 
and “obscure” stones—The Story about What Matters Most (Rasskaz 
o samom glavnom) which has been denounced by Communist critics 
as fundamentally anti-revolutionary. There is, however, more 
continuity and direct simplicity in what is one of Zamyatin’s best 
stories. The Flood (1926), a tragic story of love, jealousy and murder, 
told against the background of a flood in Leningrad. 

By nature Zamyatin was a rebel, a heretic, quite unable to toe 
any line. In 1921, during a period when certain freedom of opinion 
was allowed in Soviet Russia, Zamyatin expressed the view that 
Communist Russia would not produce real literature. His reason 
for thinking so was very typical: “ Real literature,” he said, “ can 
exist only where it is produced by madmen, hermits, heretics, 
dreamers, rebels and sceptics, and not by painstaking and well- 
intentioned officials.” It was equally characteristic of Zamyatin 
that he used to be a Bolshevik before the Revolution of 1917 and 
ceased to be one when Bolshevism came to power. 

In Zamyatin Russian literature has lost a considerable force 
that was far from spent. 
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m&iMon of commoniete from the Party, the formal and burean- 
erotic attitude adopted towards the appeals of; those exdaded 
from the Communists (Bolshevik) Party of the Soviet Union, 
sad the steps to be taken to remove these shortcoming*. 

Resolution of the Pimm of the Central Committee of the C o mmu n ist 
(,Bolshevik) Party of the Soviet Union. 

The Plenum of the Central Committee of the Communist (Bolshevik) 
Party of the Soviet Union considers it imperative that the attention 
of Party organisations and their leaders should be drawn to the fact that 
while carrying out the great work of purging their ranks of the Trotaldst 
and Right-Wing agents of Fascism, they have in the course of this work 
committed serious errors and perversions which hinder the work of 
cleansing the Party from double-dealers, spies and wreckers. Despite 
the repeated instructions and warnings of the Central Committee of 
the Communist (Bolshevik) Party of the Soviet Union, the Party organism 
tions have in many cases proceeded to expel communists from the Party 
in a completely incorrect and criminally thoughtless way. 

The Central Committee of the Communist (Bolshevik) Party of the 
Soviet Union has on more than occasion required of the Party organisa¬ 
tions and their leaders an attentive and individual method of approach 
to members of the Party in the settlement of problems connected with 
expulsions from the Party or the rehabilitation of members of the Party 
wrongfully expelled from the ranks of the Communist (Bolshevik) Party 
of the Soviet Union. 


The Plenum of the Central Committee of the Communist (Bolshevik) 
Party of the Soviet Union, in its resolution of 5 March, 1937, on the 
report of Comrade Stalin 11 Concerning shortcomings in the Party work 
and measures for liquidation of Trotskists and other double-dealers,” 
declared:— 


“ Certain of our Party leaders show a lack of the necessary attention 
to men and women, to members of the Party, to the workers. Further¬ 
more, they do not study the workers, know nothing of their aspirations 
and development, are in general unfamiliar with the people working under 
them. This is why they fail to adopt an individual method of approach 
to members of the Party, to the workers of the Party. But an individual 
method of approach is an essential feature of our work or organisation. 
And it is just because they fail to adopt this individual method of approach 
in gauging the worth of members of the Party and Party workers, that 
they usually proceed at random, either praising them in the mass, without 
discrimination, or else expelling them from the Party in thousands and 
hundreds of thousands, also in the mass and without discrimination. 
Certain of our Party leaders endeavour generally to think in hundreds 
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of thousands, not bothering about " units," about the individual 
members of the Party and their lot, They consider tte expulsion from 
the Party of thousands and hundreds of thousands of men and women 
a matter of little or no importance, consoling themselves with the thought 
that our Party is big, and that the expulsion of some tens of thousands 
of members can make no difference to its position. But in fact to 
approach members of the Party in this way is only possible for men who 
are fundamentally anti-Party. 

As a result of this heartless attitude to men and women, to members 
of the Party and Party workers, there is artificially created in a section 
of the Party dissatisfaction and ill-feeling. 

It is only natural that the Trotskist double-dealers should cunningly 
seize on comrades embittered by action of this sort, and artfully drag 
them in their train into the bog of Trotskist wrecking." 

In the same resolution of the Plenum of the Central Committee of 
the Communist (Bolshevik) Party of the Soviet Union occur the following 
words:— 

" The practice of adopting a formal and heartlessly bureaucratic 
attitude to the question of the fate of individual members of the Party, 
of expelling members of the Party from its ranks, or of rehabilitating 
members excluded from the Party, is to be condemned. 

Party organisations must be obliged to show the maximum of 
caution and comradely care in the settlement of the question of 
expulsion from the Party or the rehabilitation of expelled members." 

In its letter of 24 June, 1936 " Concerning mistakes made in the 
examination of appeals by those expelled from the Party at the time of 
the verification and exchange of Party documents," the Central Com¬ 
mittee of the Communist (Bolshevik) Party of the Soviet Union drew 
attention to the frivolous, and in a number of cases, heartlessly bureau¬ 
cratic attitude adopted by the party organs in the examination of appeals 
by those expelled from the party. 

“ Despite the instructions of the Central Committee ” (it is stated 
in this letter), " the appeals of expelled members are examined ip an 
extremely dilatory manner. Many expelled members spend months 
endeavouring to obtain the examination of the appeals entered by them. 
A great many appeals have been examined in the absence ofihe expelled 
members, without any verification of the truth or otherwise of the 
declarations made by the appealing members, and without giving them 
any opportunity to explain in detail the causes of their expulsion from 
the Party. 

In the case of a number of district Party organisations an intolerant 
arbitrariness has been shown towards those expelled from the Party. 
Members expelled for concealing their social origin and for passivity, 
not for any activity hostile to the Party and the Soviet power, have 
automatically been dismissed from work, deprived of living quarters, and 
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In this way the leaders of these Party organisations, failing to 
assimilate as they should have done the instructions of the Party con¬ 
cerning Bolshevik vigilance, have by their formal and bureaucratic 
attitude in the examination of the appeals of those expelled from the 
Party during the verification of Party documents, played into the hands 
of the Party’s enemies.” > " , 

As is dear, there were warning instructions to the local Party organisa¬ 
tions. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all this, many Party organisations and their 
leaders have continued to adopt a formal and heartlessly bureaucratic 
attitude to the fate of individual members of the Party. 

A number of cases are known where Party organisations, without 
any checking of the facts and consequently without any justification, 
have expelled communists from the Party, deprived them of work, 
and frequently gone so far as to declare them enemies of the people on no 
grounds at all, treating members of the Party in an illegal and arbitrary 
manner. 

Thus, for example, the Central Committee of the Communist 
(Bolshevik) Party of Azerbaydzhan, at its meeting on 5 November, 
1937, mechanically confirmed the expulsion from the party of 279 
members; the Stalingrad Regional Committee on 26 November 
confirmed the expulsion of 69 members; the Novosibirsk Regional 
Committee on 28 November mechanically confirmed the decisions 
of the district committees of the Communist (Bolshevik) Party of the 
Soviet Union concerning the expulsion from the Party of 72 members; 
in the Ordzhonikidze territorial Party organisation the Party Collegium 
of the Commission of Party Control attached to the Central Committee 
of the Communist (Bolshevik) Party of the Soviet Union reversed, as 
incorrect and quite unfounded, decisions concerning the expulsion from 
the Party of 101 communists out of a total of 160 who had entered an 
appeal; in the case of the Novosibirsk Party organisation it similarly 
proved necessary to reverse 51 decisions out of 80 ; in the Rostov Party 
organisation 43 decisions were reversed out of 66 ; in the Stalingrad 
Party organisation, 58 out of 103; in the Saratov Party organisation, 
80 out of 134 ; in the Kursk Party organisation, 56 out of 92 ; in the 
Vinnitsa Party organisation, 164 out of 337, and so on. 

In many districts of the region of Harkov there have occurred, under 
the guise of “ vigilance,” numerous cases of illegal dismissal from 
work of members expelled from the Party and non-Party workers, 
and refusal to provide them with opportunities for other work. 
In the Zmievo district in October and November, 1937, thirty-six teachers 
were dismissed for no reason at all, while a further 42 were listed for 
dismissal. As a result, in the schools of the villages of Taranovka, 
Samostyazhnoe, Skrypayevka and others, there has been no instruction 
in history, the Constitution of the Soviet Union, Russian, Ukrainian, and 
foreign languages. 
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. In the town of Znrievo biology was taught in the secondaiysehoolby 
the teacher Zhurko, bom in 1904 and daughter of a kolkhomik, who 
had ei ght years’ teaching experience and was following the fourth corre¬ 
spondence course of the Pedagogic Institute. There appeared in the load 
paper a remark describing her brother, who was working in the town of 
Izyum, as a nationalist. This was sufficient for Comrade Zhurko to 
be dismissed from her post. In connection with her dismissal it was 
suggested that her husband too was not politically reliable, apd the 
question of his dismissal was also raised. When the matter was gone into, 
it become dear that the remark about Zhurko’s brother was a calumny, 
and he was not dismissed from his post. 

In the town of Harkov, in connection with the arrest of the Trotskist 
Gorskaya by the organs of the People’s Commissariat for Home Affairs, 
a worker on the factory committee of the Tinyakov factory, Einhom by 
name was questioned as a witness. She mentioned that she had been 
summoned to the People’s Commissariat for Home Affairs, to the head 
of the Spedalist Department, Semenov, who immediately raised with the 
Party committee of the factory the question of Einhom's connections 
with the Trotskist Gorskaya. As a result, Einhom was relieved of her 
work on the factory committee, and dismissed. Her brother-in-law, 
employed in the office of the local newpaper, was dismissed because " he 
had not denounced his sister-in-law’s relations with the Trotslrists.” 

The Kursk regional committee of the Communist (Bolshevik) Party 
of the Soviet Union, without any checking of the facts, and in her absence, 
expelled from the Party, and obtained the arrest of, the chairman of the 
factory committee of the Dmitro-Taranovsky Sugar Works, Party member 
Ivanchenkova, dedaring that she had wittingly acted in a counter-revolu¬ 
tionary manner in arranging for the non-Party worker Kulinichenko 
to speak at a meeting in connection with the elections to the Supreme 
Council of the USSR. When the matter was gone into, it was established 
that Ivanchenkova’s whole “ crime " lay in the fact that at the election 
meeting the non-Party worker Kulinichenko, after he had told his life- 
story, lost the thread of his speech and forgot to give the name Of the 
candidate for election to the Supreme Council. 

In many districts of the Kuybyshev region a large number of Com¬ 
munists have been expelled from the Party on the ground that they were 
enemies of the people. Yet the organs of the People’s Commissariat for 
Home Affairs have failed to find any reason to arrest these expelled Party 
members. For instance, the Greater Chernigov district committee of 
the Communist (Bolshevik) Party of the Soviet Union expelled from the 
Party, declaring them to be enemies of the people, 50 out of a total of 
210 communists grouped in the district Party organisation; whereas the 
organs of the People's Commissariat for Home Affairs could discover no 
grounds for arrest in the case of 43 of those expelled. Many Party members, 
expelled as enemies of the people by the district committees of the 
Communist (Bolshevik) Party of the Soviet Union, have appealed to the 
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Party CoBegiumof the CdranissJoti for Party Control attached to the 
Oenhal Con u n i tt ee Of the Communist (Bolshevik) Party of the Soviet 
Union in the Knybyshev region, demanding either that they should be 
arrested or that their characters should be cleared. 

The Central Committee of the Communist (Bolshevik) Party of the 
Soviet Union has before it data showing that such cases have occurred 
in other Party organisations as well. 

The Plenum of the Central Committee of the Communist (Bolshevik) 
Party of the Soviet Union considers that cases such as these are of common 
occurrence in the Party organisations, principally because there are in 
the Communist ranks, not yet discovered and unmasked, individual 
career-communists who endeavour to distinguish themselves 
and push into the limelight on the strength of expulsions from 
the Party and repressive acts against Party members, and to 
safeguard themselves against possible accusations of inaufflrUot 
vigilance by applying wholesale repressive action to members of 
the Party. 

This sort of career-communist reasons that, once a Party member 
has been denounced, albeit in an incorrect and even provocative manner, 
this Party member is a danger to the organisation and must be got rid 
of with as little delay as possible, so that the careerist may safeguard 
his reputation for vigilance. He therefore considers it unnecessary 
to examine objectively the matters laid at the door of the co mmunis t 
in question, and without delay decides on the need for his expulsion from 
the Party. 

This sort of career-communist, anxious for promotion, spreads wild 
rumours concerning enemies of the people, and is always ready at Party 
meetings to howl for the expulsion of Party members for some formal 
reason, or for no reason at all. The Party organisations, for their part, 
frequently follow the lead of loud-mouthed careerists of the sort. 

This sort of career-communist is utterly unconcerned about the fate 
of Party members, and is ready to expel dozens of members from the 
Party though he is well aware that such action is quite incorrect, merely 
in order that he himself may give the appearance of vigilance. He is 
prepared to expel members from the Party for insignificant faults, simply 
that he may be able to ascribe to himself the “ merit ” of having unmasked 
enemies of the people; and if the superior Party organs rehabilitate those 
wrongly expelled from the Party he is not at all put out, but adopts the 
pose of one who is satisfied that he has in any case safeguarded his reputa¬ 
tion for vigilance. 

The Party organisations and their leaders, instead of tearing the mask 
of pretended vigilance from “ communists ” of this sort and bringing 
their misdeeds to light, have themselves frequently endowed them with 
haloes as vigilant champions of the purity of the Party ranks. 

The time has come to unmaak these so-called communists 
and to brand them aa careerists who strive for promotion on the 
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strength of expulsions from the Party end endeavour to wfagwr d 
their reputations by means of repressive acts against the members 
of the Party. 

Further, numerous eases are known where disguised enemies of the 
people, wreckers and double-dealers, acting as agents provocateurs, have 
organised calumnious denunciations of members of the Party and, 
under the guise of “ developing vigilance," have obtained the expulsion 
from the ranks of the Communist (Bolshevik) Party of the Soviet Union 
of honest and devoted communists, in this way averting the blow from 
themselves and maintaining themselves in the Party ranks. 

The unmasked enemy of the people, the former secretary of the 
ORPO of the Rostov regional committee of the Communist (Bolshevik) 
Party of the Soviet Union, Shatsky, and his confederates, profiting by 
the political shortsightedness of the leaders of the Rostov regional com¬ 
mittee of the Communist (Bolshevik) Party of the Soviet Union, expelled 
from the Party honest communists, inflicted on the workers penalties 
which they knew were unjustified, and in every way caused ill-feeling 
among the communists, at the same time doing everything in their power 
to maintain in the Party their own body of counter-revolutionary 
agents. 

In the same town of Rostov the former secretary for schools of the 
Rostov regional committee of the Communist (Bolshevik) Party of the 
Soviet Union, the enemy of the people Shestova. on the instructions of 
the counter-revolutionary organisation, forced through the Party 
organisation of the Rostov Pedagogic Institute the expulsion from the 
Party of some 30 honest communists. 

The former secretary of the Kiev regional committee of the Communist 
(Bolshevik) Party of the Soviet Union, the enemy of the people Kudryavt¬ 
sev, at party meetings invariably addressed communists who were speaking, 
with the provocative remark: “ Well, have you denounced anybody 
yet? ” As a result of this provocative action, politically compromising 
statements were made in Kiev in respect of half the members of the Party 
organisation of the town; yet the majority of these statements turned 
out to be obviously incorrect and even provocative. 

The now unmasked enemy leadership of the Barrikada district 
committee of the Communist (Bolshevik) Party of the'Soviet Union 
in the town of Stalingrad expelled provocatively from the Party, and 
obtained the arrest of, Mokhnatkin, Party member since 1917, a former 
Red Partisan, and head of one of the largest workshops in the Barrikada 
factory, on the ground of “ anti-Soviet conversations.” As subsequently 
appeared as a result of checking the facts, these “ anti-Soviet conversa¬ 
tions ’’ amounted to no more than that Comrade Mokhnatkin, when 
talking with his fellows, had expressed dissatisfaction on account of the 
heartless attitude adopted by the village Soviet towards the children of 
the commander of the partisan detachment of which Mokhnatkin had 
been second in command, who had fallen in action against the Whites 
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at the-time of the Civil War. Comrade Mokhnatkin was r ehabilitate d 
as roember of the Party only upon the intervention of the Commission 
for Party Control attached to the Central Committee of the Communist 
(Bolshevik) Party of the Soviet Union. 

Similar cases of provocative action by enemies of the Party who 
have wormed their way into the Party organisation have also occurred 
in the Party organisations of Voronezh, Krasnodar, Chelyabinsk, and 
other places. 

All these cases demonstrate that many of our Party organisations 
and their leaders have not yet succeeded in seeing through and unmasking 
the artfully disguised enemy, who endeavours tn the first place 
by bawling about vigilance to mask his own hostility and to 
maintain his position in the Party ranks, and secondly by carrying 
out repressive measures to disorganise our Bolshevik ranks, 
and to spread throughout them uncertainty and exaggerated 
suepldon. 

This sort of masked enemy (the worst possible traitor) usually bawls 
louder than anyone about vigilance, and hastens to do as much “ unmask¬ 
ing" as possible, all this with the object of concealing his own crimes against 
the Party and distracting the attention of the Party organisation from 
the task of unmasking the real enemies of the people. 

This sort of masked enemy (the vile double-dealer) seeks in every way 
to create in the Party organisations an atmosphere of exaggerated sus¬ 
picion, in which any Party member standing up in defence of another 
communist who has been slandered by somebody or other is immediately 
accused of insufficient vigilance, and of relations with enemies of the 
people. 

This sort of masked enemy (the base provocateur), whenever the 
Party organisation begins to check the truth of an accusation laid against 
a communist, does all he can to create a provocative atmosphere for 
this examination, spreads around the communist in question a feeling 
that he is not politically reliable, and in this way organises, instead of an 
objective examination of the matter, a fresh flood of denunciations of the 
communist. 

The Party organisations and their leaders, instead of bringing to light 
and unmasking the provocative work of this sort of disguised enemy, 
frequently follow his lead, create around him an atmosphere of immunity 
from the effects of slandering honest communists, and themselves under¬ 
take unjustified mass expulsions from the Party, the imposition of 
undeserved penalties and the like. Furthermore, even after the unmask¬ 
ing of the real enemies who have wormed their way into the Party 
apparatus and slandered honest communists, our Party leaders frequently 
neglect to take steps to liquidate the consequences of wrecking-activity in 
the Party organisations embodied in the unjustified expulsion of com¬ 
munists from the Party. 

The time has come for all Party organisations and their leaders to 
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unmask and finally to exterminate the dleftuiaed enemy wiw. womaqg 
tas way into our ranks, endeavours by bawling about vigilance to conceal 
bis own hostility and to maintain his position in the Party, in order 
that he may there continue his vile treachery. 

'What is the explanation of the fact that our Party organisa t ions 
have still not succeeded in unmasking and branding not only those career* 
communists who seek to distinguish themselves and push into the lime¬ 
light on the strength of expulsions from the Party, but also the masked 
enemies within the Party who endeavour by bawling about vigilance 
to conceal their hostility and to maintain their position in the Party, 
and by carrying out repressive measures to disorganise our ranks and 
to spread exaggerated suspicion throughout them ? 

The explanation la to be found in a criminally frivolous attitude 
towards the lot of Party members. 

Everybody knows that many of our Party leaders have proved politic- 
ally-shortsighted place-holders, who have permitted the enemies of the 
people and the careerists to circumvent them, and have lightheartedly 
handed over for settlement by subordinates questions concerning the 
fate of members of the Party, criminally shirking the task of dealing 
with such matters themselves. 

The regional committees, the territorial committees, the Central 
Committees of the Communist Parties of the various nationalities and 
their leaders, have not only failed to correct this anti-Party practice, 
foreign to the spirit of Bolshevism, in the matter of the expulsion of 
communists from the Party, but have often themselves, by their faulty 
leadership, inculcated a formal and heartlessly bureaucratic attitude 
towards members of the Party, and thereby created a favourable soil 
for career-communists and masked enemies of the people. 

In not a single instance have the regional committees, the territorial 
committees or the Central Committees of the national Communist Parties 
looked into the matter and condemned the practice of a wholesale mass 
method of approach to members of the Party, and taken the leaders of the 
local Party organisations to task for their incorrect and unjustified 
expulsion of communists from the Party. 

The leaders of the Party organisations innocently imagine that the 
correction of mistakes in the case of members wrongfully expelled from 
the Party might undermine the authority of the Party and hinder the 
work of unmasking the enemies of the people, failing to understand 
that every case of unjustified expulsion from the Party is a trump in the 
hands of our enemies. 

In many regional and territorial organisations a large number of 
appeals lie about, no steps being taken towards their examination. In the 
Rostov region more than 2,500 appeals have still to be considered, in 
the Krasnodar territory 2,000, in the Smolensk region 2,300, in the 
Voronezh region 1,200, in the Saratov region 500, and so on. 

The regional committees, the territorial committees, the Central 
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Party of the Soviet Union on this question into final dedsons from which 

there is no appeal 

All this means that the regional committees, the territorial committees 


shirked the task of directing the activities of the local Party organisations 
in a most important and burning question, the question of 'die fate of 
members of the Party, leaving this question to settle itself, often in a 
quite arbitrary manner. 

The regional committees, the territorial committees, the Central 
Committees of the national Communist Parties have themselves en¬ 
couraged the practice of wholesale, mass expulsions from the Party 
by leaving unpunished those Party leaders who permit an arbitrary 
procedure with respect to communists. 

The time has come to put an end to this formal and heartlessly 
bureaucratic attitude to men and women, to members of the Party, 
which is quite foreign to the spirit of Bolshevism. 

The time has come to understand that: 

" The Party has become a very big and serious thing to the member 
of the Party, and membership or expulsion from the ranks means much 
in a man’s life.” 

The time has come to understand that: 

" For the rank and file, membership of the Party or expulsion from 
it is a question of life and death.” (Stalin.) 

The time has cometo understand that Bolshevik vigilance lies essentially 
in the ability to unmask the enemy, however cunning and resourceful 
he may be, whatever garb he may wear, and not in expulsion from 
the Party in tens and hundreds, without any study of the matter or 
" just in case,” of the first that come to hand. 

The time has come to understand that Bolshevik vigilance not only 
does not exclude, but on the contrary implies, ability to show the maximum 
of caution and comradely care in the settlement of questions concerned 
with expulsion from the Party or the rehabilitation of expelled members. 

The Plenum of the Central Committee of the Communist (Bolshevik) 
Party of the Soviet Union requires of all Party organisations and their 
leaders an increase by every possible means of Bolshevik vigilance in 
the mass of Party members, and the unmasking and final eradication 
of all conscious and unconscious enemies of the Party. 

The Plenum of the Central Committee of the Communist (Bolshevik) 
Party of the Soviet Union considers that an essential condition for the 
successful solution of this problem is the utter liquidation of the anti- 
Party practice of a mass, non-individual, wholesale method of approach 
to men and women, to members of the Party. 
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The Plenum of the Central Committee of the Communist (Bolshevik) 
Patty of the Soviet Union resolves ; 

1. That the regional committees, the territorial committees, the 
Central Committees of the national Communist Parties be obliged to 
put an end once and for all to the system of wholesale, mass expulsions 
from the Party, and to institute an individual, differentiated method of 
approach to the settlement of questions concerning expulsion from the 
Party or rehabilitation of those expelled. 

2. That the regional committees, the territorial committees, the 
Central Committees of the national Communist Parties be obliged to 
remove from their posts in the Party, and to subject to Party discipline, 
those Party leaders who fail to carry out the directions of the Central 
Committee of the Communist (Bolshevik) Party of the Soviet Union 
by expelling from the Party members of and candidates for the Com¬ 
munist (Bolshevik) Party of the Soviet Union without a painstaking 
study of all the materials, and by permitting arbitrary action with respect 
to members of the Party. 

3. That the regional committees, the territorial committees, the 
Central Committees of the national Communist Parties and the party 
Collegia of the Commission for Party Control attached to the Central 
Committee of the Communist (Bolshevik) Party of the Soviet Union be 
summoned to complete within the space of three months the examination 
of the appeals of ill those expelled from the Party. 

4. That all Party committees be obliged to state clearly and exactly 
in their resolutions concerning the expulsion of communists from the 
Party the reasons for such action, in order that the superior Party organs 
may be in a position to check the accuracy of such resolutions; and 
that every resolution of the kind passed by a district committee, town 
committee, regional committee or the Central Committee of a national 
Communist Party must be published in the press. 

5. That it be established that Party organs, when rehabilitating Party 
members wrongfully expelled by the local Party organisations, are 
obliged in their resolutions to state clearly which district committee 
or town committee of the Communist (Bolshevik) Party of the Soviet 
Union is to issue to the rehabilitated member his Party documents. 

6. That the district committees and town committees of the Party 
be obliged to issue immediately their Party documents to rehabilitated 
members, to draw them into Party work, and to explain to all members 
of the primary Party organisations that they are responsible for the 
Bolshevik training of those restored to the ranks of the Co mmunis t 
(Bolshevik) Party of the Soviet Union. 

7. That Party organisations be obliged to subject to Party discipline 
all persons guilty of slandering members of the Party, fully to rehabilitate 
such Party members, and to publish their resolutions in the press in 
all cases when the press previously published the material serving to 
discredit the member in question. 




. 8. That Party organisations be forbidden to ebter onthe membership- 

card of a communist the fact that he has been expelled from the Patty, 
before the examination of his appeal and the reaching bf .a final decision 
concerning his expulsion. 

9. That the incorrect and harmful practice, whereby members expelled 
from the Communist (Bolshevik) Party of the Soviet Union are immedi¬ 
ately removed from the positions occupied by them, be forbidden. 

That it be established, in all cases where it appears necessary, as a 
result of his expulsion from the Communist (Bolshevik) Party of the 
Soviet Union, to relieve a worker from the position occupied by him, 
that such action may only be taken after he has been provided with an 
opportunity for other work. 

10. That the regional committees, the territorial committees, the 
Central Committees of the national Communist Parties be obliged, 
not later than 15 February, 1938, to guarantee through the appropriate 
Soviet and economic organs the taking up of work by those expelled 
from the Communist (Bolshevik) Party of the Soviet Union, and that 
they shall not in future allow a position to arise whereby those expelled 
from the Communist (Bolshevik) Party of the Soviet Union remain 
deprived of work. 


LETTER OF STALIN 
On the external tasks of Communism 

r. Letter of Ivanov to Stalin. 

Dear Comrade Stalin, I ask you urgently to elucidate for me the 
following question. Here on the spot, and even in the regional com¬ 
mittee of the Young Communist League, there is a twofold conception 
of the final victory of Socialism in our country—that is, people confuse 
the first group of contradictions with the second. In your works on the 
destinies of Socialism in the Soviet Union there is question of two groups 
of contradictions, internal and external. 

As regards the first group of contradictions, it is dear that we have 
solved them—Sodalism within the country has conquered. 

I should like to have an answer about the second group of contradictions, 
that is, as between the country of Sodalism and (those of) Capitalism. 
You point out that the final victory of Sodalism means the solution of 
external contradictions and gives complete security from intervention, and 
consequently from the restoration of Capitalism. This group of con¬ 
tradictions can only be solved by the efforts of the workers of all countries. 

Yes, comrade Lenin also taught us that " to achieve final victory is 
only possible on an international scale, only by the joint efforts of the 
workers of all countries.” 

While in the seminar for staff propagandists in the regional committee 
of the Young Communist League, I said, basing myself on your works. 






that die final victory of Sociafiam can only be on & world soak, but the 
regional committee workers—Urozhenko {first secretary of the regional 
committee) and Kazelkov (propaganda instructor)—treat my statement 
as a Trotskyist sortie. 

I began quoting to them your works on this subject, but Urozhenko 
suggested that 1 should shut the three-volume edition, saying that 
"comrade Stalin was speaking in 1926, whereas we are now in 1938; 
then we did not have the final victory, but now we have, and there is no 
need at all for us to think about intervention and restoration; " he said 
further that " now we have the final victory of Socialism and complete 
security from intervention and the restoration of Capitalism." Thus 
1 have been held up as a supporter of Trotskyism and dismissed from 
propaganda work, and the question of my remaining in the Young 
Communist League has been raised. 

I ask you, comrade Stalin, to explain to me: Have we, or have we not 
yet, the complete victory of Socialism? Perhaps I have not yet dis¬ 
covered the additional contemporary material on this problem, in view 
of the changes in the situation. 

I also regard as anti-Bolshevist comrade Urozhenko’s statement to 
the effect that comrade Stalin's works on this subject have become some¬ 
what obsolete. And were the regional committee workers right in 
holding me for a Trotskyist ? That is for me a great insult and injury. 

I ask you, comrade Stalin, to accede to my request and to send your 
answer to Ivan Filippovich Ivanov, 1st Zasemsky Village Soviet, 
Manturovo District, Kursk Region. 

18.1.38. I. Ivanov. 


2. Stalin's reply to Ivanov. 

You are, of course, right, comrade Ivanov, and your opponents, that 
is comrades Urozhenko and Kazelkov, are wrong. 

And here are the reasons. 

There is no doubt that the question of the victory of Socialism in one 
country—in this particular case in our country—has two different aspects. 

The first aspect of the question of the victory of Socialism in our 
country concerns the problem of the mutual relations of classes within 
our country. That is the domain of internal relations. Can the working 
class of our country overcome its contradictions with our peasantry and 
establish an alliance and co-operation with it ? Can the working class of 
our country, in alliance with our peasantry, defeat the bourgeoisie of our 
country, take away its land, factories, mines, etc., and build up by its 
own forces a new classless society, a thoroughgoing Socialist society ? 

Such are the problems involved in the first aspect of the question of 
the victory of Socialism in our country. 

. Leninism gives an affirmative answer to those problems. Lenin 
teaches that " we have all that is necessary for building up a thorough- 




' going Socialist society Thiaineaartbat we caaandnwist, byourown 
forces, drfeat our bourgeoisie and buM up a Socialist society. Trotsky, 
22navyev,Kainenev and other gentlemen, who afterwards became the 
spies and agents of fascism, denied the possibility of building up Socialism 
in oar country without a preliminary victory of Socialist revolution in 
other countries, in capitalist countries. These gentlemen in fact wanted 
to turn our country back, on the path of bourgeois development, covering 
their apostasy by false references to the “ victory of the revolution M in 
other countries. This was the subject of the controversy between our 
party and those gentlemen. The further course of development of our 
country showed that the party was right and Trotsky and Co. were wrong. 
For during this period of time we have succeeded in liquidating our 
bourgeoisie, in establishing brotherly co-operation with our peasantry 
and in building up, in the main, a Socialist society, despite the fact that 
there has been no victory of Socialist revolution in other countries. 

That is how the matter stands as regards the first aspect of the 
question of the victory of Socialism in our country. 

I think, comrade Ivanov, that your controversy with comrades 
Urozhenko and Kazelkov, does not concern this aspect of the question. 

The second aspect of the question of the victory of Socialism in our 
country concerns the problem of the mutual relations of our country with 
other countries, with capitalist countries, the problem of the mutual 
relations of the working class of our country with the bourgeoisie of other 
countries. This is the domain of external, international relations. Can 


the victorious Socialism of one country, which has for its environment 
a number of strong capitalist countries, regard itself as absolutely secure 
from the danger of military aggression (intervention) and, consequently, 
from attempts to re-establish capitalism in our country? Can our 
working class and our peasantry, by their own forces, without serious 
help from the working class of the capitalist countries, defeat the 
bourgeoisie of other countries just as they defeated their own? In other 
words, is it possible to regard the victory of Socialism in our country as 
final, that is, as secure from the danger of a military aggression and of 
attempts to re-establish capitalism, provided the victory of Socialism 
has been achieved in one single country and the capitalist surroundings 
still Continue to exist ? 


Such are the problems involved in the second aspect of the question 
of the victory of Socialism in our country. 

Leninism gives a negative answer to these problems. Leninism 
teaches that “ the final victory of Socialism, in the sense of complete 
security from the restoration of bourgeois conditions, is possible only cm 
an international scale " (see the well-known resolution of the 14th Con¬ 
ference of the All-Union Communist Party). This means that the serious 
help of the international proletariat is that force without which the 
problem of the final victory of Socialism in one country cannot be solved. 
This does not, of course, imply that we must sit with our aims folded 
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and await help from outside. On the contrary, the help on the part of 
the international proletariat must be combined with our efforts towards 
reinforcing the defences of our country, reinforcing the Red Army and 
the Red Navy, and mobilising the whole country in the struggle against 
military aggression and attempts af restoring bourgeois conditions. 

This is what Lenin says on the subject: 

“ We live not only in a State, but in a system of States, and the 
existence of the Soviet Republic next to a number of imperialist States 
for a long time is unthinkable. In the end either the one or the other 
will have the better of it. Until that end comes, a series of most terrible 
conflicts between the Soviet Republic and the bourgeois States is in¬ 
evitable. This means that the ruling class, the proletariat, if it wants to 
and will rule, must prove this also by its military organisation.” (Vol. 
XXIV, p. 122.) 

And further: 

“We are surrounded by people, classes and governments which 
openly express their hatred for us. It must be remembered that all the 
time a hair's breadth divides us from an invasion." (Vol. XXVII, 

p. 117.) 

This is put tartly and strongly, but honestly and truthfully, without 
ornaments, as was Lenin's way. 

On the basis of these premisses it was said in Stalin's Problems of 
Leninism : 

" The final victory of Socialism means complete security from any 
attempts at intervention and therefore at restoration, for no serious attempt 
at restoration can have place unless with serious help from outside, with 
the help of international capital. Therefore the support of our revolution 
on the part of the workers of all countries, and still more the victory of 
those workers in at least some countries, is an indispensable condition of 
the complete security of the first victorious country from attempts at 
intervention and restoration, an indispensable condition of the final 
victory of Socialism." (Problems of Leninism, 1937, p. 134.) 

Indeed, it would be absurd and ridiculous to shut one's eyes to the 
fact of the capitalist environment and to think that our enemies, for 
instance the Fascists, will not take the opportunity of a military attack 
against the USSR. Only blind braggarts can think so, or hidden enemies 
wishing to lull the people. It would be no less ridiculous to deny that in 
the event of the slightest success of military intervention the interven¬ 
tionists will try to overthrow the Soviet regime in the territories occupied 
by them and to restore the bourgeois regime. Did not Denikin and 
Kolchak restore the bourgeois regime in the territories occupied by them ? 
Are the Fascists any better than Denikin or Kolchak? Only bunglers 
or hidden enemies, wishing to cover their hostility by boasting and 
trying to demobilise the people, can deny the danger of a military inter¬ 
vention and of attempts at restoration, given the existence of a capitalist 
environment. But is it possible to regard the victory of SodaUsotia one 
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country as final if that country has a capitalist environment and if it is 
not completely secure from the danger of intervention and restoration? 
Evidently not. 

That is how it stands with the question of the victory of Socialism in 
one country. 

It follows that this question comprises two different problems: (a) the 
problem of the internal relations of our country, that is the problem of 
overcoming our own bourgeoisie and building up thoroughgoing Socialism; 
and (b) the problem of the external relations of our country, that is the 
problem of the complete security of our country from the dangers of 
military intervention and restoration. The first problem has already 
been solved by us, because our bourgeoisie has already been liquidated 
and Socialism has already been built in essentials. We call this the 
victory of Socialism or, to be more exact, the victory of socialist con¬ 
struction in one country. We could say that this victory was final if our 
country were situated on an island and had not been surrounded by a 
number of other, capitalist, countries. But since we live not on an island 
but in a " system of States,” a considerable number of which are hostile 
to the country of Socialism, thus creating a danger of intervention and 
restoration, we say openly and honestly that the victory of Socialism in 
our country is not yet complete. From this it follows, however, that the 
second problem is not yet solved and will have to be solved. Moreover, 
the second problem cannot be solved in the same way in which the first 
problem was solved, that is, by the unaided efforts of our country alone. 
The second problem can be solved only by combining a serious effort of 
the international proletariat with a still more serious effort of the whole 
of our Soviet people. It is necessary to strengthen and consolidate the 
international proletarian ties between the working class of the USSR 
and the working class of the bourgeois countries; it is necessary to organise 
the political aid of the working class of the bourgeois countries to the 
working class of our country in the event of a military aggression against 
our country, just as to organise all kind of help on the part of the working 
class of our country to the working class of the bourgeois countries; it is 
necessary to do our utmost to fortify and consolidate our Red Army, 
Red Navy, Red Air Force, and Chemical and Air Defence (Osoaviakhim). 
It is necessary to keep our entire people in a state of mobilised readiness 
in the face of the danger of a military aggression, so that no “ chance” 
and no tricks on the part of our external enemies could take us unawares. 

From your letter it is evident that comrade Urozhenko professes 
different views which are not exactly Lenin’s. He appears to assert 
that “we have now the final victory of Socialism and a complete 
security from intervention and restoration of capitalism.” There call 
be no doubt that comrade Urozhenko is radically wrong. Such an 
assertion on the part of comrade Urozhenko can only be explained by a 
misunderstanding of the surrounding reality and by an ignorance of the 
elementary principles of Leninism, or else by the empty boasting of a 
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conceited young official. If it is true, that " we have complete security 
fro m intervention and restoration of capitalism," do we then seed a 
strong Red Army, Red Navy, Red Air Force, or a strong Osoavkkhim, 
do we need the strengthening and consolidation of the international 
proletarian ties? Would it not be better to turn the milliards spent 
an the reinforcement of the Red Army to some other purpose addle 
reducing the Red Army to a minimum or disbanding it altogether? 
Such people as comrade Urozhenko, even if they are subjectively loyal 
to our cause, are, objectively speaking, dangerous to it, because by their 
boasting, willingly or unwillingly (this does not matter I) they lull our 
people, demobilise workers and peasants, and help our enemies to take 
us unawares in case of international complications. 

As regards the fact that you, comrade Ivanov, have been dismissed 
from propaganda work and that the question of your membership of the 
Young Communist League has been raised, you need have no fears on 
this score. If the people from the regional committee of the Young 
Communist League really want to be like Chekhov’s Pribisheyev, there can 
be no doubt that they will lose the game. Our country has no use for 
Pribisheyevs. 

Now you can judge whether a certain passage from the Problems of 
Leninism on the subject of the victory of Socialism in one country has 
become obsolete. I myself should very much like to see it become ob¬ 
solete and to see such unpleasant things as capitalist surroundings, the 
danger of military aggression, the danger of restoration of capitalism, 
etc., disappear from the world. But unfortunately those unpleasant 
things still exist. 

12 February, 1938. (Sgd.) I. Stalin. 


CHRONICLE 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
The Soviet General Elections. 

The first general elections under the new Soviet Constitution were held 
on 12 December, 1937, when 569 deputies for the Soviet of the Union 
and 374 deputies for the Soviet of Nationalities were balloted and elected. 
The two Soviets together will constitute the new Supreme Soviet,-with 
a total membership of 1,143 deputies. Each deputy in the Soviet of 
the Union represents 300,000 of the population; the Soviet of Nationalities 
consists of 25 deputies for each Union Republic, n for each autonomous 
republic, five for each autonomous district and one for each national 
district. 

The elections unquestionably constituted the big event of the year, 
even overshadowing the twentieth anniversary of the October Revolution. 
While differing from elections in countries where the party system 
operates, the Soviet elections nevertheless offered opportunity for the 
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candidates which stood before the country, of coarse anderttae amdtikw 
gS political dictatorship. Ia two districts only were theremore than 
one ca nd i dat e, and here the candidates declared the mselves as not 
opposing each other, but as all standing for the Stalin socialist programme. 
All candidates represented the “ Party and non-Party Hock." 

Voting began at 6 a.m. and closed at 12 midnight. Having in mind 
Hat a large proportion of these voting stations were ntnatea far from 
railway and even telegraph or telephone communications, the election 
results became known strangely soon. First reports, nearly complete, 
appeared in the Moscow dailies for 15 December. Final reports were 
published on the 17th, five days after the elections. 

All persons of sane mind, 18 years or older, were entitled to vote. 
Out of the total population of 169,000,000 there were 94,138,159 who 
registered as voters, and 91,113,153 who actually voted, viz 96 per cent. 
Of this number 89,844,271 (98 >6 per cent.) voted for candidates in the 
Soviet of the Union, and 89,003,169 (97-8 per cent.) for candidates in 
the Soviet of Nationalities. First reports stated that faulty ballots 
numbered 61,784, and that ballots with names scratched totalled 134,9x4; 
later the number of scratched ballots was reported to be 1,334,124, and 
more than 2,000,000 votes were invalidated in other ways. Of the 
1,143 deputies, 855 are members of the Communist Party, 288 are non- 
Party. 184 are women. 


The Supreme Council. 

The first session of the Supreme Council, consisting of the deputies 
elected on 12 December, 1937, began on 12 January in Moscow. In spite 
of its historic significance, as the first congress under the new Constitution, 
there was no ostentatious opening ceremony. On the 13th, three 
permanent commissions were elected: on New Legislation D. M. 
Yevtuchenko, President; Budget, I. I, Siderov, President; Foreign 
Affairs, A. A. Zhdanov, President. 

In addition to material published at the time of the dections, the 
following statistics were published. In the Union Soviet there were 247 
workers, 130 peasants, 169 office workers or soviet intelligentsia; in the 
Soviet of Nationalities, 218 workers, 200 peasants, 156 office workers 
and intelligentsia. Taking the two houses together, 908 out of the 1,145 
deputies were persons holding official positions in the government appara¬ 
tus, 235 were not in government service; 870 were members of the 
Communist Party. Of the 569 deputies in the Union Soviet, only 183 
were 41 years or older; in the other house, only 129 were 41 or older. 

The first joint session took place on the 15th, when changes in the 
Constitution were voted. Articles 22, 23, 26, 28 and 29 were altered 
to adjust administrative divisions in the territory of the USSR. There 
were added, art. 49, giving to the Praesidium, viz., the permanent organ, 
the right to " declare martial law in separate districts or in the whole 
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USSR to preserve public order and the safety of the state art. 77, to 
establish three new state commissariats, viz., Machine Construction, 
Navy and Grain Collection, constituted since the adoption of the Constitu¬ 
tion ; articles 70, 78 and 83, to make adjustments in the structure of the 
executive organ of government 

On the 17th followed the long-awaited election of the President, Vice- 
Presidents and members of the Praesidium of the Supreme Council. 
Contrary to some expectations, Kalinin was elected President, and Stalin 
simply elected one of the 24 members. At this session, Molotov, as Presi¬ 
dent of the Soviet of People’s Commissaries, presented the resignation of 
this body, in accorance with art. 70, to permit the election of the new Sov. 
Nar. Kom. by the Supreme Council. Thereupon followed three significant 
speeches criticising the work of certain of the resigning commissaries, 
after which the Council gave a vote of confidence in Molotov and instructed 
him to propose the membership of a new government, to be approved 
by the Council. 

The speeches of Zhdanov, Bagirov and Kossior were the only points 
in the whole Congress upon which a difference of opinion among the 
deputies might have developed, and even here the criticisms so plainly 
reflected the present general mood that no parliamentary debate could 
be expected. 

The only danger spot was foreign affairs, and probably Soviet citizens, 
as well as the world abroad, wondered if Litvinov would survive the 
criticism, coming as it did so soon after the purge in his Commissariat, 
which cost a number of diplomats and high officials their lives or their 
posts. Consequently, when Molotov took the floor at the joint session 
on the 19th to present his cabinet list, interest was especially high. He 
admitted that the Government had not adequately dealt with the matter 
of consulates until just recently. With astonishing baldness, he declared 
that “ several foreign consuls have been occupied with inadmissible 
affairs of hostile, anti-Soviet espionage, and of a wrecking character,” 
and named consulates which had been closed or were proposed for 
dosing. As regards Manchukuo, he more diplomatically stated that 
" we shall certainly carry through the measures required of us.” Similarly, 
regarding France, he contented himself with giving an assurance that 
" the necessary instructions would be given to the Commissary for 
Foreign Affairs." The other critidsms were easily dealt with, by an 
intimation of a change of the officials in charge. Thus ended the inter¬ 
pellation, and the only ■' debate ” of the Congress. Molotov thereupon 
presented his list of People’s Commissaries, the names being unanimously 
approved as read by show of hands, the manner of voting used throughout 
the Congress. 

The presiding officer announced that all items on the agenda had been 
dealt with, and declared the First Session of the Supreme Coundl 
adjourned. Some peculiarities of the Council session may be noted. 
First, there were no parties in the usual sense, or ” fractions,” as at the 
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Soviet meetings of 1917-18, Neither was thereanya^ttaeousspeaking 
toneftsuves under debate or to points of order. PosriUy at a subsequent 
session deputies will fed more at hose and take greater advantage of 
the roles, the, principal features of which sure the following : (t) any 
group of 50 deputies may have its spokesman, (a) personal declarations 
and comments may be presented in writing to he read by the President, 
<3) special questions presented in writing are to be read out fhqnediately 
by , the President. The resolutions actually presented in this session 
came in the name of '* a group of deputies from Moscow, Leningrad, 
Kiev and Tashkent," or " a group of delegates of the R.S.F.S.R., Ukraine, 
Belorussia,” etc., and of an unexplained body, “ the Soviet of elders of 
both houses," which may have been the steering committee, though such 
a body is not mentioned either in the constitution or in the rules of the 
Council. Second, if one is to judge from the first Session, the deputies 
came to Moscow not so much for the purpose of proposing legislation as 
for instruction. This seems the more likely when one bears in mind that 
870 were members of the Party and thus subject to discipline, and that 
908 out of . the 1,143 were already a part of the government apparatus 
before election. Furthermore, the monthly expense allowances of 
Rs. 100, with free rail and water transport, were made explicitly in 
order to enable the members to be deputies to the people as well as of 
the people. Third, the Session brought into bring a renovated central 
governing apparatus, with a notable number of new personalities, which 
indicates that the old cliques are to a considerable extent removed 
at the centre as throughout the country. Twenty of the 27 members 
of the Council of Peoples Commissaries are new to this body. Fourth, 
the fact that foreign affairs occupied the leading place in the " debate " 
shows that the nation is further bring impressed with the dangers threaten¬ 
ing a unique socialist country in the midst of its capitalistic environment, 
regardless of its achievements at home. 

The power and authority of the Supreme Council cannot yet be 
considered equivalent to its exalted name. No reports on any of the 
great national problems were presented to it, whereas on the 18th, 
when there was no regular sitting of the congress, there was a meeting 
of the Plenum of the Communist Party at which the outgoing, but 
re-elected, Commissary for Agriculture, Eiche, made a detailed report 
on the agricultural situation (published in Izvestia, 22 January, three 
days after the closing of the session of the Council). A bulletin regarding 
this “ regular session " of the Party Plenum states that the " Plenum 
reviewed the questions before the Supreme Council and took the necessary 
decisions." Also it " reviewed a number of economic questions and took 
the necessary derisions." On the other hand, the new Praesidium 
of the Council, meeting on 24 January, busied itself chiefly with decisions 
to print the reports of the Session, to establish an official journal, and 
similar routine matters. Coming months will reveal the measure'in 
which the Sbviet of People's Commissaries, as the executive body elected 
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by the Council, will exercise its function under the direction of the 
p raaddinm of the Council, and how far under the Plenum of the Party. 

Closing Consulates. 

The agitation for closing consulates in the USSR reflected by 
Zhdanov's speech at the Supreme Council, has resulted in a great reduc¬ 
tion in their number, apparently twenty. By 15 January Japanese 
consulates were closed in Novosibirsk and Odessa; Polish in Harkov and 
Tiflis; German in Leningrad, Harkov, Odessa, Tiflis and Vladivostok, 
Turkish consulates in Odessa, Baku, Erivan and Leninakane will be 
closed on 31 March. Two Afghan consulates have been dosed, and those 
of Italy, Iran and Latvia reduced in number. The British Consulate in 
Leningrad will be dosed, according to a Foreign Office announcement 
on 14 February; but it is made dear that this decision has been taken 
under protest to the Soviet authorities. 

Commissariat for Naval Affairs. 

Further recognition of the necessity of building up adequate defence 
of the country is found in the decree of 31 December, 1937, establishing 
a People’s Commissariat for Naval Affairs, under P. A. Smirnov. There is 
evidence that the Soviet Union intends to rapidly increase its naval 
strength, and will use Leningrad and the neighbouring island of Kronstadt 
as an important base for construction and fortification. 

Prisoners released. 

A decree of 19 December, 1937, announces rewards for those who 
have constructed the newly completed second track of the railway line 
from Karym to Habarovsk, in Far Eastern Siberia, induding the release 
of ten thousand prisoners of the Commissariat of the Interior, who are to 
be assisted in finding voluntary labour and given railway tickets and from 
Rs. 100 to Rs. 500 each, in cash. 

Agriculture. 

The condition of Soviet agriculture may be considered fairly satis¬ 
factory at the turn of the year. Throughout January the press continued 
a campaign for speeding up the repair of tractors, combines, etc., and for 
the deaning, sorting and proper distribution of seed grain throughout 
the provinces. While it is emphasised that hardly anywhere is the 
work up to plan, and in some places far behind, yet the report of the 
Commissary of Agriculture, Eiche, on 18 January, gives on the whole a 
favourable impression. Two important factors are (1) actual f arili +j pg 
for repairs, and (2) the status of personnel—kolhoz directors and qualified 
technidans. Facilities for repair are inadequate; of the 6,819 Machine 
Tractor Stations, only 3,731 have repair shops. The total number of 
repair benches is 18,337, which, Eiche said, means that each bench must 
do all the repairs on five tractors, 15 autos or trucks, 14 ramVrinaa and 
13 threshing machines. The directors of the MTS have been 
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in more and more tractorsfor complete overhauling instead of for repair 
jobs, for the reason that overhauling is done at the east of the state 
budget, whereas repair is on the account of the MTS. This has led 
to a government decision (6 February) whereby the state budget covers 
all MTS expenses. As regards personnel, the situation in places is bad; 
thus in Belorussia, only 144 out the 200 MTS possess regularly appointed 
directors. Engineers or trained technicians sent out are frequently 
diverted to other posts than the ones for which they were summoned. 
Frequently bad housing and conditions of work have been responsible 
for loss of personnel. It is now proposed that the repair shop personnel 
should work in two or three shifts in order to catch up with the plan, 
which on 13 February, Pravda declared to be only fulfilled up to 59 per 
cent, by the 5th of that month. 

The total sown area in 1938 will be 2,967,500 hectares less than in 
1937, but more intensive farming is expected to maintain the grain crop 
at 7-8 milliard of puds. Technical crops will be reduced, except cotton, 
which will have an increased planting of 1,991,200 hectares. A livestock 
census was inaugurated in January, for the whole of the USSR. 

New Year Celebration. 

The tendency in recent years to make New Year’s Day a festive 
occasion reached its highest point thus far with 1 January, 1938. Public 
and private celebrations were more numerous and more elaborate than 
ever before. The Soviet press reports many such at points all the way from 
Novaya Zemlya, where there was a costume ball with a radio programme 
from Moscow, to Uzbekistan, where a full granary in 1937 was the 
occasion for celebrations by collective farmers. In Kiev, special parties 
and cinemas were arranged for children. At Dneprospetrovsk, 2,000 
persons attended a New Year’s dance. One special feature of the celebra¬ 
tion this year was the giving of gifts and the use of Christmas trees. The 
great squares of Moscow each had a brilliantly decorated Christinas Tree. 
The use of trees by private families was encouraged, and there was much 
talk of “ Grandfather Frost,’’ the bringer of gifts. By a coincidence, 
intentional or not, the pictures and shop window decorations of Grand¬ 
father Frost bore a striking resemblance to the famous polar explorer, 
Otto Sdhmidt. Many children are reported as confusing the two 
characters, since both are popular heroes, both come from the Far 
North, and both wear luxurious beards. 

Large Families . 

One object of the decree making abortion a crime, after years of 
officially aided birth-control, was an increase in the birth rate. Moscow 
reports that during 1937 135,000 children were born in the city, as 
contrasted with 71,000 in 1936. Recent reports indicate other encourage¬ 
ments to large families, in the form of financial aid to parents and large 
increases in the number of lying-in homes and cr&ehes. 
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given in great detail and are quite elementary. 

Paytncnts to Holy . 

On 20 January Komsomolskaya Pravda published a statement to 
the^ffect that the Government's decision to suspend all payments to 
Italian institutions or business concerns was taken because of non-payment 
hv the Italian Navy and Italian firms for goods supplied them by the 
Soviet Union The statement puts the sum involved at £185.000, and 
Stelttotion to the regular payment of vastly larger amounts to other 
nations with which Russia trades. 

Religion. , 

The purge which affected the Party, government apparatus and 
institution touched the Union of Militant Godless as well. During the 
autamn of IQ 37 its provincial and district soviets and even the Central 
Soviet and staff were given a severe overhauling; and a great many leaders 
were dismissed, including Lukachevsky, who, although he has been 
mi f or training the godless ranks, was found to have recruited 
$3 UU Trotskist bamht,” After the purge 
came a period of reconstruction, during which inspectors reconstituted 
S and district organs, and the Central Soviet carried through a senes 
of plannin g conferences, culminating in a Plenum held on 1 to 4 February, 
iq?8 A national Conference is planned for September. The Party 
and government have played a larger and more direct role in the anti- 
religious campaign, especially during the elections and_by using the 
organs in which instructions are given to Party agitators mid organise. 
In®various parts of the . Union, bishops and priests, as well as Lutheran 
castors sectarian leaders, and Moslems, have been arrested on charges 
^participating in groups engaged in espionage and wrecking, and such 
woms have been " liquidated.” The mam effort is now to draw believers 
S?av from their leaders, and to discredit the latter by causmg them to 
•mnear disloyal or unworthy of esteem. Reports that Metropolitan 
c“L s Locum Tenens of the Patriarchal Throne, had been put on 
proved to be erroneous, and were probably based on the fact that 
his name also applied in articles in which attempts were made to 
discredit leading bishops. 








. lfce Meyerhold Theatre was bquidatedon 8 Januflry.andtheplayerB 
distributed among other theatres, for failure to maintain its repertoire 
and artistic spirit in line with Soviet politics. On thaotherhand on 
z6 January, Stanislavsky and the Moscow Art Theatre were accorded 

special acclaim and honour. „, 
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The Home Commissariat. 


Celebrations were staged throughout the Soviet Union on 20 December 
in honour of the twentieth anniversary of the People's Commissariat 
of Internal Affairs (. Narkomvnudel). Organised originally as the Extra* 
ordinary Commission for Struggle against Counter-revolution (Cheka), it 
was later transformed into the General State Political Administration 
(OGPU), and recently made into a national commissariat. At the 
meeting in Moscow, most of the party and government leaders were 
present. On the same day, the Moscow press stated that on x6 December 
a secret session of the Military Commission of the Supreme Court had 
dealt with the charges of treason, terrorist activity and espionage in the 
interest of a foreign power, against Enukidze, Karakhan, OrachelashviH, 
Shibmalayev, Larin, Metzhelev, Zuckermann and Steiger. The first two 
have held high government posts, Karakhan having been an ambassador 
in the foreign service and later first assistant to Litvinov. Enukidze 
was one of Stalin’s most effective immediate aides. All are reported to 
have confessed to the crimes with which they were charged. They were 
found guilty and executed by shooting. 

On 18 January the Central Committee of the Party passed a resolution 
entitled as follows: " On the mistakes of Party Organisations in expelling 
members of the Party, on the formal bureaucratic attitude toward 
appeals from persons expelled, and on measures for eliminating these 
errors.” This extensive document 1 emphasises the need for an individual 
approach to each case, humane consideration of persons, and due caution 
before inflicting upon any member the effective punishment of expulsion 
from the Party. Many examples axe cited of hasty or even malicious 
decisions. All Party organisations are instructed to "put an end to 
mass expulsion . . . and to practise an individual approach in deciding 
either expulsion or reinstatement on appeal. ... To prohibit the 
incorrect and harmful practice of immediately removing persons expelled 
from the Party from the posts they occupy.” 


League of Nations. 

In two speeches at meetings of the League Council (27 January and 
1 February), Litvinov reiterated the Soviet’s firm adherence to the League 
Covenant. Despite the fact that the Soviet Union did not participate 
in the founding of the League, Litvinov declared it had never shirked 
either at Geneva or in other parts of the world its full responsibility as a 

1 Printed in full on p. 703. 
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member of the League. There is no danger of the League s becoming 
an " ideo logical bloc," except as it represents the ideology of respect for 
the independence and inviolability of all existing States, the repudiation 
of war as a means of settling international disputes, the recognition of 
the equality of all peoples. Art. XVI should be retained unaltered. 
Even if it is not fully realisable at present, it is an asset, and should be 
kept as such on the books of the League. 

The Latest Trial. 

On 2 March began in Moscow one of the largest group trials, embracing 
both the Right Wing and Trotsky groups, where the accused represented 
the greatest variety of careers and occupations. Among them were many 
men of the first eminence in Soviet history: an ex-Prime Minister, 
Rykov; an ex-head of the OGPU, Yagoda; an ex-editor of Izvestya, 
Bukharin, who was also the author of the classic “ A.B.C. of Communism," 
and the distinguished ex-Ambassadors, Rakovsky and Krestinsky (the 
later was actually at one time General Secretary of the Communist 
Party). Charges have been freely distributed of terrorism, wrecking, 
and espionage on behalf of the most various foreign governments, including 
the British, and the practically unanimous confessions have also covered 
the most various grounds. All but three of the accused were con¬ 
demned to death. Rakovsky, Pletnev and Bezsonov received various 
terms of imprisonment. 


REVIEWS 

Michael Bakunin. By E. H. Carr, Wilson Professor of International 
Politics in the University College of Wales. (Studies in Modem 
History under the general editorship of Professor L. B. Namier.) 
Macmillan & Co., London, 1937. x -(- 501 pp. 25s. 

There is only one full-length biography of Bakunin—a four-volume 
one, written by the well-known Russian Communist Steklov-Nakhamkes. 
As Professor Carr remarks, " This is not an inspired work. It is fre¬ 
quently deficient in sympathy and understanding; and the canons of 
Soviet orthodoxy compel the author to take sides against Bakunin with 
Marx on every issue between them ” (p. 491). Professor Carr's own 
book, which combines the qualities of scholarship, understanding and 
eminent readability, is therefore particularly welcome. Its great merit 
is the balance, which the author succeeds in preserving throughout, 
between the portrait of the man and the story of his ideological evolution 
and his political ventures. In tracing Bakunin’s career, from his youthful 
romantic enthusiasm first for Fichte and then for Hegel to the thorough¬ 
going anarchism of his old age. Professor Carr never allows us to forget 
for a moment that behind all the issues with which Bakunin's 
was associated, lay the sheer infectious force of his weird, incalculable 
personality. Bakunin’s outstanding characteristic, both as a man and 
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M * political thinker, was his childlike irresponsibility. From his early 
days at Pryamukhino to the tragi-comac episode of SaffloaU, Bakunin 
remained an incorrigible dreamer. The whole episode of his relations 
with Nechayev, the fantastic story of his fr iendship with Roman* 
Postnikov, an agent provocateur posing as a retired colonel of revolutionary 
sympathies and " executant ” of Bakunin's secret errands, and the in¬ 
terminable pathetic tale of Bakunin’s financial “ transactions,” consisting 
mainly of borrowings both on a large and petty scale—are so many 
instances of his political and human irresponsibility. And yet this 
irresponsible dreamer not only exercised a powerful influence on the 
destinies of the revolutionary movement in the world during his lifetime, 
but has also left a very tangible posthumous trace. 

Throughout his book Professor Carr is wary of generalisations and seems 
deliberately to shun the issue of Bakunin’s relation to the ” Mandat ’’ 
experiment which has been going on in Russia since 1917, although he 
gives a detailed and ludd exposition of the controversy between Bakunin 
and Marx which ended in the disruption of the first International. He 
may be, however, erring on the side of cautiousness when he says: 
” Bakunin’s influence on subsequent history has been incomparably 
weaker than that of Marx, and is difficult to assess with any precision ” 
(p. 439). A little further he says: “An ingenious political theorist 
might trace a curious affinity between the Fasdst State and the ‘ rational ’ 
but ' iron ’ dictatorship which Bakunin attributed to Muravyev in 
Siberia, and argue that the modem dash of proletarian and Fasdst 
dictatorships is the latest expression of the historical struggle between 
Karl Marx and Michael Bakunin" (p. 439). It would be, however, 
much more plausible to argue that important elements of “ Bakuninism,” 
in its pure essence, and of a vintage subsequent to Bakunin’s “ cult ” 
of Muravyev, went to the making of the proletarian dictatorship as 
embodied in the Lenin-Stalin regime. Bakunin and Marx, between 
whom no real love was ever lost, ended by becoming bitter enemies; but 
this did not prevent Marx’s Russian disdples from incorporating some of 
Bakunin’s practical precepts in their realisation of Marx’s theories. 
Professor Carr himself implies this obvious conclusion when he says 
(p. 438): " Bakunin is known to the world as one of the founders of 
anarchism. It is less often remembered that he was the first originator 
of the conception of a select and closely organised revolutionary party, 
bound together not only by common ideals, but by the tie of implidt 
obedience to an absolute revolutionary dictator.” It was, in fact 
Bakunin’s (and Nechayev’s) conception that guided Lenin, good Marxist 
though he was, in the building up of his Bolshevik party. To that con¬ 
ception the Soviet regime owed a great deal of its initial success, and by 
that conception it is still guided in its dealings with its enemies. All of 
which does not impair the fact that had Bakunin been alive in our days, 
he would have probably been among those enemies. For, as Professor 
Carr points out in summarising Bakunin’s quarrel with Marx, “Bakunin 
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was.ia theory, the most fanatical advocate of freedom, and themest 
connote individualist, who ever lived " (p. 435). 

Professor Carr's book is a valuable addition to his earlier works in 
t he fldd of Russian studies. It is a masterly biography Of one of the 
most picturesque figures in 19th-century Europe, who played a large 
part in its destinies and whose path was crossed by several other 
important figures; it forms, therefore, also an interesting chapter in 
European political history. Certain points in Professor Carr’s graphite 
and exciting account may receive further elucidation from new documents; 
but, as far as we can know it at present, the story is complete: an enor¬ 
mous wealth of material has been brought together by the author and' 
presented to the reader in a scholarly, lucid and attractive form.' 

One of the minor inaccuracies noted by the present reviewer is the 
transcription of the name of the well-known Russian painter Ge, the 
friend of Tolstoy: if the original French transcription be adhered to, 
it should be “ Gay ” and not ** GuA” 

Gleb Struve. 


Seriptores Rerum Hungaricorum tempore ducum regumque stirpis Arpa- 
diabae gestarum. Edited by E. Szentpetery. Vol. I, Budapest 
(Ac. Litt. Hung. & Soc. Hist. Hung.) 2 vols., 75 pengfl. . 

The appearance of a new edition of the old Hungarian Chronicles is an 
important event for historians of Central and Eastern Europe. The 
various Hungarian Chronicles, Lives of Saints, etc., constitute no mean 
body of literature, and are an essential source for the history, not only 
of Hungary itself, but also, if in a lesser degree, of many of its neighbours. 
Yet many of them have been available hitherto only in the edition of 
Endlicher, now nearly a century old, or that of Florian, not so very 
much younger. Some have still to be extricated from such collections 
as Pertz or the Acta Sanctorum. Endlicher is entirely devoid of any 
notes, and is disfigured by many misprints; Florianus is only a degree 
better. 

The Hungarian Academy and Historical Society have now under¬ 
taken the great task of producing a complete new edition, embodying 
all the results of recent research, of all Chronicles, etc., of the Arpad era. 
There are to be two volumes; this, the first, contains The famous 
“ Gesta ” of the Anonymous Notary, the three extensive narrative 
Chronicles (Kezai, the Chronicon Budense and the Chronicon Pictum 
Vindobonense), the shorter Zagreb and Varad Chronicles, and the 
fragmentary Annales Posonienses. Each text is preceded- by an intro¬ 
duction, in Latin, and accompanied by critical and a few exegetical notes 
in the same tongue. 

The careful collation of the texts and the provision of a full apparatus 
criticus is most valuable. Particularly to be welcomed is Professor 
Domanovsky’s study of the texts of the longer Chronicles, which fully 
justifies him in the bold step of printing the Budense and Vindobonense 




‘ in parallel columns, ■ as constituting eaaentiaHytwo rentes of arisgk ■' 
mprative. It wouMhavemade for greater clarify stfll, although the 
arrangement would have been awkward, if Kesri's text Ooeld-have been 
given in a third parallel. 

The historical and exegetical notes, whether supplied in the form of 
introductions or below the texts, do not always rise to the same tevd as 
the textual criticism. Professor Pais* .geographical and etymological 
notes on Anonymus are often most useful, but when be Ventures 
beyond this limited field, his explanations are often too daring to 
command ready acceptance; particularly in the passages where he feels 
hound to explain away Anonymus’ tactless mention of Vlachs. We 
sorely miss any sort of explanation of Anonymus’ methods or appreciation 
of his trustworthiness as a historical source, Dr. Deer’s essay on the 
original " Gesta ” and the date of Anonymus completely mi«se» what 
are for the ordinary student the main points, and do not even leave him 
very clear on those points which appear especially to interest its writer. 
Similarly, some attempt to show the sources and estimate the reliability 
of the longer narrative Chronicles is sorely needed; the occasional 
references to Jordanes or Regino are quite insufficient. In this respect, 
however, the level is uneven, rather than uniformly low; there are 
portions of the text which are liberally annotated, others are left almost 
virgin. 


There are a considerable number of minor errors in the notes and cross- 
references ; on pp. 182-3 alone I counted three. These are not as a rule 
very important, and will presumably be corrected in a later edition. On 
p. X35 Professor Domanovsky, in his introduction to Kezai, commits the 
astonishing slip of alleging that Anonymus does not mention Attila. On 
the next page the same writer seems to misinterpret the views of his 
predecessor in criticism, Kaindl. To conclude the grumbles, one feels 
that a book issued at this substantial price might have been bound in 
doth. 

For all these minor defects, however, this work is an extremely 
valuable one. We look forward with warm interest to the appearance of 
the second volume; and repeat, that the whole enterprise renders a very 
great service to all students in this restricted but highly interesting field. 

C. A. Macartney. 


Wladysldw Reymont—Twdrca i Dzido. (Wladystaw Reymont—The Author 
and His Work.) By Professor J. Krzyzanowski. Lwow, 1937. 
Pp. 212. 

Professor Krzyzanowski, whose lectures on Polish literature in the 
University of London are gratefully remembered by those who had 
the privilege of attending them, has now given us a very interesting 
study on the novelist Reymont. Reymant’s career was a remarkable 
one. Of peasant birth, his childhood was one of physical and mental 
misery. He ran away from every school. He tramped. He joined a 
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proviscuki travelling theatrical company. He entered a religious 
novitiate. He worked on the railway. Finally, with three roubles in 
his pocket, be went to Warsaw, and through years of great hardship 
supported himself by his pen, eventually becoming one of tire fined of 
Poland’s novelists. 

Professor Krzytanowski treats his subject with dose and critical 
scrutiny, invaluable to the student of Polish literature. As he points out, 
Reymont differs from the other Polish novelists of his day and of the 
preceding generation in that his works have no definite national or moral 
purpose. Reymont is not psychological, and he characterises the general 
type rather than the individual. His masterpiece is of course. The 
Peasants, a saga in four parts corresponding to the four seasons, which 
was crowned by the Nobel prize. In it every phase of village life and of 
Nature, which is not merely the integral background, but a chief actor 
in the tale, is pictured from the peasant standpoint. Professor Krzyia- 
nowski gives the most detailed criticism in his book to this work. Our 
only wish is that he had eluddated the disputed question as to whether 
Reymont’s peasants are true to type. Here, as in his other great novel. 
The Promised Land, depicting the grim struggle of the manufacturing 
town Lddi, Reymont proves that extraordinary power of description and 
of imparting atmosphere which, as our own author notes, he owes to the 
fact that, possessing a phenomenal sharpness of observation, he portrays 
only what he had seen with his own eyes. Thus, although he was more 
at home in the country than in the town, he excds in the drama of move¬ 
ment and crowd, and this is the saving quality of his not very successful 
historical trilogy. This trilogy, the Iras well-known novels, and the short 
stories are all dealt with by Professor Krzyianowski in a spirit of sound 
critidsm supported by numerous excerpts. An espedally attractive 
feature of the book is the attention that the author devotes to the 
fasdnating subject of Reymont’s language and style. 

M. M. Gardner. 


Dzieje Polski Nowozytnej (The History of Modem Poland). By Wladyslaw 
KonopczyAski. Warsaw, 1936. 2 vols., pp. 437 and 459, with 
bibliography and index. 

For many years a “ new " History of Poland for the use of mature 
students, as well as for the educated reader, has been greatly desired. 
Bobrzynski’s two volumes are now sixty, Szujski’s one volume nearly 
fifty years old. They could no longer meet the need of our time, or of 
the greatly changed conditions. For this reason, the appearance of 
Professor Konopczyfiski's book is most timely. 

In its author we have both the careful scholar, and the experienced 
teacher. We also have the Chief Editor of the now appearing Dictionary 
of National Biography. He has long since staked out a rlaim to write 
the story of Poland's good and evil fortunes from the end of the Jagiel- 
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Ionian tine in 1572 to the Partitions, by his apodal researches in two 
quite distinct fields. On the one hand he has beoozne known as a student 
of Poland’s relations with her Baltic neighbours, notably with Sweden; 
on the other, he is a first-class authority on the workings of the disastrous 
Liberum Veto —the prindple of unanimity which from 1653 onwards made 
the Polish Diet the laughing-stock of Europe. Whether then in the realm 
of international relations, which bulked so largely in the years leading 
up to the Thirty Years’ War—with its Swedish hero, or on the con¬ 
stitutional issues that disturbed the peace of mind of all serious patriots 
until order was achieved out of chaos in the reign of Stanislas " the Last,” 
we have in Konopczyfiski a wise and sure guide. No issues are evaded, 
no fear or favour is shown in treating of either kings or commoners. 
The reviewer found particular satisfaction in the closing chapter of 
Vol. I, in which a survey is given of the transition period of Sigismond III, 
covering every phase of public and private living. It is an essay of 
which any cultural historian might be proud. 

One is pulled up short by the realisation that, before the rise of Prussia 
and the entry on the scene of Peter the Great, it was Poland and Sweden 
that were rivals for controlling influence in the Baltic. The axis ran 
north-south. Later it changed, and ran west-east. But there is one 
abiding factor, the presence of the Hansa towns—chief among them 
Dantzic—which stood to win or lose most of all by the change. Curiously 
enough, history is repeating itself in this respect in our own day. 

It was to be expected that Professor Konopczyfiski should give less 
attention to Poland’s relations with her southern neighbours. The 
struggle with Chmielnicki gets brilliant, though brief treatment; the 
year 1683 scarcely more. But the sham and the reality of the succeeding 
Saxon Age are set out in full. Poland, as has been said, ceased to play 
a part; she was no longer “ subject,” but became ” object ”—a pawn 
in others’ games. Swiftly drifting into helplessness, she endured the 
limits of humiliation; but out of the collapse of the State came the 
birth of a nation. On all this the author of Mrok i Swit (1911), and 
Liberum Veto (1918) is surely a very competent authority. The blame 
for the dismemberment of Poland is squarely apportioned—both within 
and without the country. 

It is surely a pity that so fine a piece of writing should have to be done 
in a language few others than Poles will ever read. True, there are at last 
some who give themselves the trouble to master a difficult tongue—at 
least to the point of reading; and not only in the countries bordering 
on Poland. This is a hopeful sign. All the same it would be a boon to 
many if this valuable work could be translated into either French or 
English, in order that a far wider circle of students could form a new 
contact, and with a very live mind. 


W. J. Rose. 
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Die PoUmche Kunst von 1800 bis zur Gegmeart. By Alfred Kahn. 

Berlin, 1937 (Kliokhart and Bietmann). 

This is the second edition of a work published in 1930, which gives a 
most informing account of the progress of the fine arts in Poland during 
four generations. Not only has the text been enlarged and improved, 
but the number of illustrations also; and they are very well done 
indeed. No better handbook to painting and sculpture, in modest 
dimensions, could be imagined. 

After a brief glance at the earlier artists of the 17th and 18th centuries, 
including, of course, foreigners working in Poland, like Canaletto and 
Le Brun, the author gives us a fuller account of the work of Oriowski and 
his successors, going on to Gerson and his school, to Kossak, and then to 
Chelmonski and the wonderful Matejko. But what interests him far more 
is the Young Poland group, formed in Cracow in 1897 : a " secession," 
in which Dr. Kuhn finds much that contributed to the national re¬ 
generation, and to the vital forces to be seen at work in the new State. 
These men, notably Falat, Wyspianski, Malczewski and Wyczoikowski, 
rejected the use of the arts for national purposes, but made their art a 
contribution to the national heritage per se. If Dr. Kuhn is right, then 
the years 1897-1901 were indeed critical ones for the national cause and 
Cracow can claim an even larger place in the rebuilding of Polish 
traditions than is usually conceded. 

A chapter is devoted to Engraving, a field in which the Poles have 
won special distinction—the names of Skoczylas and the still young 
Mroczewski occur to one at once; and another to sculpture. It is 
significant how much there can be found of the influence of the medieval 
folk wood-cutting (mostly for church uses), in even the newest Polish 
" plastik." Finally we learn something about the Polish kilim, which is 
only now being discovered by western Europe. There is a good biblio¬ 
graphy, and a useful list of errata corrects a number of unfortunate slips 
in spelling in the text. We commend this little book to all readers of 
German. W. J. Rose. 

Germany Pushes South East. By Dr. Gerhard Schacher. London (Hurst 

and Blackett), 1938. 7s. 6d. net. 256 pages. 

Seldom has a book appeared at so opportune a moment as Dr. S chache r's 
latest study of Pan-Germ an doctrine and practice. Unhappily his wanting 
came too late, and it can now only be read under the overwhelming 
impression of Hitler’s sudden and bloodless conquest of Austria—-an 
event which history will probably rank as comparable to t hg t other 
no less sudden but less bloodless assault upon Austria by Frederick the 
Great just under 200 years ago. Indignation at the event and at the 
treacherous methods employed since 1934 against Austria, must not 
blind us to the fact that Hitler has behind him a force which Frederick 
lacked: for while Frederick was the expression of a militant Prussia 



in themaiing, his action was none the lessone of Mked dynastic aggc&ad- 
isement.based on a conscript rather than a army, whereas 

today the yearning for the completion of German national unity at all 
costs gave Hitler support in many quarters which had Iittle or no sympathy 
lor the man or his crude political theories, but saw in him a dynamic 
personality, sticking at nothing, and capable of achieving!, a great aim, 
and for its sake were ready to condohe almost any crime. (Ibis is not 
to deny that the majority of the Austrian population were solidly opposed 
to the Reich regime, and therefore to " Anschluss for the duration of that ’ 
regime ” but these opposing forces were not united, and the minority 
which set unity above regime derived, infinite flan and " drive " from the 
ruthless, backing of the Reich forces. 

Dr. Schacher’s book illuminates the background of the Austrian 
tragedy, showing in the first instance that the Pan-Germanic programme, 
which played its part in the Germany of William II, had in no way been 
scotched by the outcome of the Great War, but had resumed its course 
even under the Weimar Republic, only to find in Adolf Hitler a far more 
untrammelled leader and a far astuter tactician than William II. It is 



highly characteristic that the same circles which stressed Germany's 
complete innocence in the controversy as to war guilt should be the 
advocates of a new expansive creed, resting at one and the same time 
on the need for more " space " (Raum) and on the expansive rights of 
race (Volkstum). 

The early chapters bring out very clearly the extent to which East 
and West are inseparable, the capital part played by propaganda as an 
instrument of victory, and accepts the argument (supported by more than 
one passage in Mein Kampf) that Pan-German aims in East Europe 
can only be fully realised sifter the final destruction of French military 


power. 


Not the least interesting section is that in which he surveys the steady 
trend of feeling towards the economic consolidation of the three northern 
Danubian states—a process which has now been violently arrested, 
with consequences which only fools would as yet attempt to prophesy, 

A second edition of the book discusses German policy towards Vienna, 
Prague, the Little and Balkan Ententes, and a third (even more enlighten¬ 
ing for the British reader) “ German Economic Strategy in the South 
East,” including a survey of the raw materials and foodstuff obtainable 
for the Danubian and Balkan countries, and the various ingenious methoSe, 
of payment adopted by “ the big customer." 

This leads logically to an account of the numerous German minorities 
scattered over south-east Europe, their relations with National Socialism. 1 
and the role assigned to them by Berlin in the Drang nach Sudosten 
(through various Fascist and semi-Swastika organisations in Hungary, 
the Iron Guard in Roumania, etc.). The closing chapters are a realist. 
consideration of the strategic aspect involved, and an attempt to show 
that the Berlin-Rome axis is formed by States whose entire structure 
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and existing re gimes jadnce to found their hopes on expansion and the 
adventure of war. ImS is emphatically a bode of the moment, and a 
danger-signal for which British opinion should be duly grateful. 

What emerges so clearly from this book, but is not yet dearly visualised 
by the British public, is the extent to which all the Danubian and Balkan 
countries stand or fall together. The significance of Austria's downfall can 
be calculated in terms of iron ore and of strategy no less than of culture 
and historical tradition. Once let Czechoslovakia fall before a German 
on slau gh t, and the Reich will almost instantly control the whole area 
between the Eger or Tetschen and the Aegean and Black Sea. Then, too 
late, the West will learn whether this concerns the British Empire or not. 

R. W. Seton-Watson. 

Na Wysokiej Poloninie (On the Upper Pastures). By Dr. StanislasVincenz. 

Warszawa, 1936. Pp. 719. 

In this tremendous prose poem, of which a second volume is to follow, 
we have what a well-known Swiss critic has called the Kalevala of the 
Hootzool people: that branch of the Ukrainian nation that lives in the 
Eastern Carpathians, and are said to be the only Highlanders in the world 
who ride on horseback. Dwelling in a wondrously beautiful world of 
rolling, forest-clad mountains and valleys, this people has created during 
the centuries a distinct dvilisation of its own—one that visitors are 
beginning to gather from the ends of the earth to see. 

Dr. Vincenz has a name that betrays non-Polish origin, but his family 
has trodden for a hundred years these uplands, his aged father being a 
partner with Szczepanowski in the opening up of the first oil borings in 
the province of Galicia half-a-century or more ago. Critics of his book 
admit that he has achieved what the gentry of Poland were thought 
never to be able to do: he has not condescended to study the life of the 
peasants about him, but has really come to share it. (The guest from 
abroad who goes among these simple people in his company sees at once 
how they treat him as one of themsdves.) The fruit of decades of the dosest 
connections, whether at work or at play, whether in respect of things 
material or spiritual, is gathered in these pages. 

We are shown the shepherd-farmers, who till their fidds in the broad 
or narrower valleys, living in their homesteads of which many are minia¬ 
ture fortresses in wood, but pasture their flocks high up on the slopes 
daring the long days of summer, and know the lore of the mountains 
from alpha to omega. Such an one was Foka Szumej, who had hear d 
from his fathers and fully believed that his line was sprung from the 
giants of the forest they all so loved. But we pass on at once to hear 
of the famous figures of less law-abiding days, the ranging bandits and 
smugglers, the idolised bandit-benefactor Dobosz being the first among 
them all Known as Janosik in the High Tatras and as Ondraszek 
in the Beskids farther west, the figure of Dobosz, as Dr. Vincenz portrays 
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it, moves our admiration, if not affection. He iTilfjpji' the rick, but always 
to gfve his booty to the needy poor. » . , 

. The body of the book bears the title History of Shrboda, oak that is 
not to be taken literally. Yet it is just that: an absorbing series of 
pictures of the life of this highland community, in which we make dose 
Mends with all concerned. We hear the roar of the waters of Caeremoaa 
and Pruth, we are caught in mountain storms in winter and summer, 
we are lulled to sleep by the soughing of the winds in the beech or fir 
forests. Everything is here, proverb and folk-tale, song and legend, 
the round of the seasons, and the joys and sorrows of those whose life 
is governed by it. Truly a book that deserves the widest public. 

W. J. Rose. 
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t Translated from the Polish of Adam Hickikwicz by 
% ; Dorothea .Prall Raden 

A* • 


Note.—Lilies is from the first volume of poems by Mickiewice, 
published in 1822. it is based on a Polish popular ballad, that 
ballad, which is very simple and is wholly free from miraculous 
elements, relates how a wife kifled'her husband, buried him in* the 
garden, and planted rue on his grave. The brothers of the husband 
arrive, find traces of the murder, and slay the culprit. Micldewta, 
though he preserves the metre of the folk ballad, expands the story 
greatly, gives it an historical setting in the times of Boleslaw the 
Bold (1058-79), adds touches of style taken from Btiiger’s Lenore, 
and invests his poem with a moral significance. 


*. 



Monstrous deed 1 A lady bright 
Slays her own, her wedded knight; 
Buries him beside a brook 
In a grove where none will look. 
Lilies on his grave she plants ; 

As she sows them, thus she chants: 

“ Lily flowers, grow as high 
As my husband deep doth lie; 

As my husband deep doth lie. 

Do ye, lilies, grow so high I" 

Dabbled with his blood the wife, 
She who took her husband’s life, 
Rushes over hill and dale, 

Speeds away through wood and vale. 
Evening, and the cold winds blow, 
All is dark and chill and foul; 

Now the cawing of a crow. 

Now the hooting of an owl 
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. She hasoane to: 
Where*! 


And a henait’s cottage stand*: 
Knock, knock i Knock, knock! 


“What is that?" The metal pin 
Falls, the hermit brings a light; 
With a shriek she rashes in 


Like a vampire of the night. 

Blue her lips and wild her eyes, 
White her face as linen thread; 
Shivering, the lady cries, 

“ Oh, my husband I He lies dead I ” 


—" God be with thee, woman I What 
Dost thou in the wood alone ? 

What has brought thee to this spot 
While the stormy night-winds moan? ” 

—“ Over wood and marshy hollow 
Shines my castle, but to fax 
Kiev must my husband follow 
King Boldslaw in the war. 

Years went on, and still among 
Battle's noise he wandered free, 

I was young amid the young. 

Virtue's path is slippery, 

And I broke my vows at last. 

Woe upon me and alack! 

Stem riie laws the king has passed, 

And the warriors have come back. 


" But my husband shall not know: 
See the blood upon this blade I 
He is silenced and laid low!— 

Full confession I have made: 

Give me, therefore, holy sage, 

Prayers to say and pilgrimage; 

Tell me where I am to go! 

I would walk to hell, endure 
Brand, and scourge that tears the skin, 
If I only could be sure 
Night would cover up ray sin." 




Clear thy brow, thy secret lies 
Safe for ever from men's eyes. 

Thus the Lord commands us: those 


r Things thou dost in secret, none 
But thy husband can disclose, 

And thy husband’s Hfe is done." 

With this judgment well content. 

As she came, the lady went. 

Homeward through the night she stole, 

Saying naught to any soul. 

At the door her children wait. 

" Mother," eagerly they cry, 

” Why does father stay so late ? " 

—" What 1" she thinks, " You wait the dead? " 
But at last she makes reply, 

” He is in the wood near by, 

He will come tonight," she said. 

So the children wait perplexed 
All the next day and the next; 

All the week they watch the door. 

Till at last they watch no more. 

But the lady finds it bard 
To forget her guilty act; 

From her lips the smiles are barred, 

And her heart is ever racked. 

Sleep will close her eyes no more; 

For at night when all is dark 
Something knocks upon the door, 

Something walks the courtyard. Hark t 
" Children, hear me 1" comes the cry, 

" ’Tis your father, it is 11 ” 


Through the night she lies awake, 

Conscious of her guilty act, 

On her lips no smiles will break, 

And her heart is ever racked. 

A 2 
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" Hurry, Bunk*, 

Trampling on the bridge. I see 
Clouds of dost bow drawing sear. 

Are they guests to visit toe? 

Haste through wood and highroad, say 
Whether some one rides this way ? ” 




—" They ride hither in their might, 

All the road a whirling cloud. 

And their sharp swords glisten bright 
And their black steeds neigh aloud. 

They are knights-in-arms who ride, 

Brothers of our lord who died." 

—“ Greetings I And how dost thou fare ? 
Greet us, sister! Tell us, where 
Is our brother ? "—" He is dead, 

He no longer lives," she said. 

—" When ? "—" A year ago. He died 
In the war," the wife replied. 

—" Nay, 'tis false l Be happy thou, 

For the war is over now; 

He is well and of good cheer. 

Soon thou shalt behold him here." 

In her fright the lady paled. 

Swooning, and her senses failed. 

While with vacant eyes she gazed 
Terror-stricken and amazed. 

“ Where is he, a man long dead ? ” 

And then, coming back to life 
Slowly, like a faithful wife 
Who had swooned for joy, she said: 

" Where is he, my own true knight ? 

Will he soon rejoice my sight ? " 

—“ He returned with us, but then 
Hastened on ahead that he 
Might receive us with his men 
And the sooner comfort thee. 

He will come, if not today, 

Then tomorrow; he perhaps 
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They sent searchers high and low, 
Waiting one day, that another; 

When they cannot find their brother, 
Weeping, they decide to go. 


Bat the lady's pleas begin: 

“ Brothers, my beloved kin, 
Autumn is no time for travel, 
Winds are cdd and rains are wet; 
You have waited without cavil, 
Wait a little longer yet" 

So they waited. Winter came, 
But no brother. Just the same 
Still they waited, saying then 
Spring would bring him back again. 
But he lies within his grave. 

O'er him flowery branches wave. 
And the lilies grow, as high 
As his body deep doth lie. 

So they waited on through spring, 
Putting off their journeying. 


For their hostess pleased them well 
And her youth had cast its spell. 
They pretended they would go 
But they tarried even so, 

Waiting on; and by another 
Summer had forgot their brother. 


For the lady pleased them well. 

She was young and cast her spell; 

And as they were two, they both 
Fell in love and sought her troth. 

Both their hearts by hope were fanned, 
Both were seized with love's alarms; 
Neither would renounce her charms, 



Both could sot poawa her hand, 

To the lady they agree 
To repair and make their plea. 

" Take our message In good part. 
Lady, once our brother’s wife! 

He has surely lost his life; 

We sit idle here. Thou art 
Youthful—far too young, in truth, 

To renounce the world and smother 
All the impulses of youth; 

Take one brother for another I" 

So they spoke and paused. In each 
Jealousy and anger blazed; 

Both in turn burst forth in speech, 
Both upon the lady gazed, 

Bit their lips till they were blue. 
Seized their swords and almost drew. 

When the lady saw their wrath 
She was doubtful what to say. 

So she sought the forest path, 

Bidding them to wait a day. 

Down she rushed through river lands 
Where the beech's branches rock 
And the hermit’s cottage stands : 
Knock, knock I Knock, knock I 
All her story she goes through. 

Asking what she is to do. 

“ Tell me how to reconcile them, 
Both would have me, I must choose. 
Either suits me: how beguile them ? 
Who shall win and who shall lose ? 

I have children. I command 
Wealth of stores and settled land, 

But my wealth will soon have fled, 

If I stay alone, unwed. 

Ah, but there can never be 
Any wedded joy for me I 
God has sent a cruel blight 






How it pants as it draws near, 
And its panting and its tread 
Tell me that I hear the dead 1 
Whir I It holds a knife in air. 
Wet with blood, above me there. 
From its month the sparks fly free 
And it pulls and pinches me. 

Ah, enough of torment 1 I 
Must from my own dwelling fly ; 
Happiness I shall not see, 

Wedded joy is not for me.” 



—" Daughter,” said the priest, *' no.'crime 
But is punished in due time. 

Yet the Lord doth still give ear 
When repentance is sincere. 

I know secrets hid from men, 

And I bring thee words of cheer: 

I can raise thy knight again 
Though he has been dead a year.” 


—“ What, my father I Do not thou 
Raise the dead! 'Tis over now, 

And the blade of steel must sever 
Me and him it slew forever. 

I am worthy punishment, 

I will suffer what is sent, 

Only let this ghost relent! 

I will give up all my goods, 

Far within the lonely woods 
In a cloister take the vow, 

Only, father, do not thou 
Raise the dead ! ’Tis over now. 

And the blade of steel must sever 
Me and him it slew forever I ” 


Heavily the old man sighed, 
Wrung his hands and hid his face, 




Weeping for a little space; -V:' ' 

And with sadness Jie tepiied: 

" Go then, while thou coast, sad many *< 
Do not fear the spectre form 1 
In the grave the dead sail tarry. 

For death’s gate is hard to storm, 

And thy husband will appear 
Only if thou call him hoe." 

—" How appease the brothers ? Who 
Shall be favoured of the two ? " 

—“ Let God choose, and do thou call 
Him on whom the lot shall fall. 

Let them both at break of day 
Go and gather flowers, and they 
From the flowers for thee shall twine 
Each a wreath and put a sign 
In the garland that shall show 
Which is which for all to know; 

Then in church with their own hands 
Place them where the altar stands. 

He whose wreath thou choosest, be 
Thine own lord and love shall be.” 


Then the lady, well content, 

All her thoughts on marriage bent. 
Ceased to fear the phantom; for 
She knew very well indeed 
Never in the direst need 
Would she summon him once more. 

So, with spirit confident, 

As she entered, so she went. 

Homeward hurriedly she stole, 

Saying naught to any soul. 

Swift she ran through field and wood, 
Rushing on; then, halting, stood, 

Stood intent and listened. Hark ! 

Some one softly seemed to follow, 
Something whispered through the hollow 
Wood, where all was still and dark, 

" ‘Tis thy husband, I am here I ” 




Though she heard the whisper sound. 


Echoing ever in her ear, ’ : 

'Tis thy husband, I am here.” 

But the festive Sunday came 
When her suitor she might claim. 

With the early rays of dawn 
Forth the two young men had gone 
And the lady fair, attended 
By her bridal maids, descended 
To the church; nor did she falter, 

But, advancing to the altar, 

Raised a wreath and bore it round. 

“ Lo, the wreath of lilies ! Whose 
Are they, who is it I choose, 

Who the true love I have found ? ” 

Up the elder brother springs, 

Joy upon his face ashine; 

Gaps his hands and leaps and sings, 

“ Mine thou art, those flowers are mine! 
There inside the lily wreath 
I enwove a ribbon band: 

See the token underneath ! 

It is mine—I win thy hand.” 

—" 'Tis a lie I ” his brother shouted ; 
" Not far off there is a plot 
In which lily plants have sprouted, 

And these flowers are from that spot, 

In a forest opening, 

On a grave beside a river. 

I will show you grave and spring: 

This my wreath and I the giver! ” 

Wrangling thus with evil hearts 
One denies and one upbraids; 

From the scabbards fly their blades 


And a bitter comtfet starts, '. <-• ■ 

And the wreathbuforethe shrine 
They both pluc#at, shooting;**' Mine! ” 

Suddenly the church door trembled 
And the altar lights were quenched; 
There before the host assembled 
Rose a form in white; they blenched. 
For the bearing was well known 
And the arms; a voice malign 
Then rang out with hollow moan : 

" 'Tis my wreath, and thou art mine 1 
From my grave the flowers were broken : 
Bind me, father, with thy stole! 

Evil wife, by every token 
I am thine 1 Curst be thy soul! 

Curst be you, my evil brothers. 

Who have thus despoiled my grave ! 
Cease your struggle for each other's 
Life-blood. Mine the wreath you gave 1 
Wife and brothers, you shall go 
With me to the world below ! ” 

Thereupon the church foundation 
Shook. The walls and arches slipped 
From their lofty elevation. 

Sinking down beneath the crypt. 

All lie buried underground, 

Lilies blossom on the mound, 

And the flowers grow as high 
As the dead man deep did lie. 






Translated from'kt Polish 

Dorothea P&ux Radik 


M>&. —This ballad is from the first volmne o$ poems by 
Mickiewicz, published in 1822 . lit Poland there were "traditions 
of an enchanter Twardowski, a Polish Faust who differs from his 


German fellow-magician in that his adventures are always treated 
from a humourous point of view. In Twardowski" s Wife Mickiewicz 
took from tradition the story of the final meeting of the sorcerer 
with the devil in an inn called Rome, but the incident of the wife 
is of his own invention, though it is true to the spirit of the legends. 
By his use of Latin words Mickiewicz gives a touch of the macaronic 
style usual in 17 th century Poland, and thus highly appropriate to 
his subject. The whole tone of the ballad, however, smacks of 
18 th century grotesque poetry. 


Eating, drinking, smoking, laughter, 
Revelry and wild to-do 
Shake the inn from floor to rafter 
With huzzahing and halloo. 


There Twardowski heads the table, 

Arms akimbo, pasha-wise, 

And he shouts, " Show what you're able I " 
Jokes and tricks and terrifies. 


Round a soldier playing bully. 
Scolding, shoving lustily, 

Hums his sword-blade—and a woolly 
Rabbit in his place they see ! 

At a lawyer sitting drinking 
Quietly his bowl of grog 
He has set his wallet clinking— 

And the lawyer is a dog! 

To a tailor’s forehead clapping 
Three long tubes, he smacks his nose 
Thrice, and at his sudden tapping. 
Out the Danzig vodka flows. 


IX 



He had draiMdhis aip already 
When the tankard gave a faun 
And a dank, “tm devil 1" add he, 

*' Well, my friend, why have you come ? ’’ 


In the cup a little devil 
Of a bob-tailed German brand, 
Greeted all the guests, most civil, 
Bowing, prancing, hat in hand. 


Then from out the tankard jumping 
To the floor, two ells he grows: 

Claws like hawk’s, a hooked nose, dumping 
On one hen’s foot, so he goes. 

“ Ah, Twardowski, brother, greeting 1 ” 
Says he boldly, at his ease ; 

“ Did you not expect this meeting ? 

I am Mephistopheles. 


" On Bald Mountain not so lately 
You bequeathed to me your soul. 
Wrote your name down accurately 
On a bull’s hide for a scroll. 


" All my fiends woe at your orders; 
You, when two years' time had flown, 
Were to come to Rome. My warders 
Then should take you for their own. 

“ Seven years you've spent tormenting 
Hell with magic, nor do you 
Plan your journey yet, frequenting 
Inns, although your bond is due. 

“ Vengeance, though you count upon her 
Being late, at last strikes home, 

And I now arrest Your Honour— 

For this inn is named The Rome." 


At this dictum so acerbum 

Twardowski fled, but as he ran 

The devil caught him. ” Where's your verbum 

Nobile," he said, ” my man ? " 



Tin he forfeited t& head* 

Swiftly then Twardowski reckoned 
On a scheme to serve his stead. 


" Read, Mephisto, the condition 
- Of the contract on your scroll; 
When the time of my perdition 
Comes and you demand my soul, 


"lam still to have one little 
Right: to set a threefold task: 
You must do each jot and tittle 
Of whatever I may ask. 

" See the tavern sign, a stallion 
Painted on a canvas ground; 
Let me jump on the rapscallion, 
Break away, and gallop round. 


“ Twist a whip of sand, moreover, 

For me, and upon the brink 
Of the wood build me a cover 
Where I may find food and drink. 

" Make the walls of nutshells matching 
The Carpathians in height; 

Out of Jews’ beards make the thatching 
And pack poppy seed on tight. 


" Look, here is a nail for measure, 

One inch through, three inches long; 
With three spikes, such is my pleasure, 
Nail each seed down, stout and strong." 

Jumping high for joy, Mephisto 
Waters, feeds, and grooms the horse ; 
Turns a whip of sand, and presto l 
It stands ready for the course. 

Then Twardowski mounts the racer, 
Makes it trot and caracole; 

And the building was no facer— 

There it stood, complete and whole 1 
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" Well, you’ve wee that boot. Sir Devil 1 
Here's the second; do your best! 

Jump in holy water, level 

With your neck; the bowl’s been blest.” 
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Coughing, spitting, ever faster 
Sweats the devil at this check; 
But the servant minds the master, 
Ducks himself up to his neck. 


Out he flew as if projected 
From a sling, and, snorting wrath, 
Screamed, “ Now you’re our own elected ! 
Brr 1 But what a vapour bath t ” 

—" One more task before you get me— 
Even magic has an end— 

Here’s Madame Twardowska: let me 
Introduce my little friend. 


“ For a year I’ll make my dwelling 
With Beelzebub. Above 
You shall pass the year in spelling 
Me as husband with my love. 

” Swear her love and recognition 
And obedience unalloyed; 

Fail in only one condition, 

And our contract’s null and void.” 


One ear to Twardowski bending. 
One eye on his wife, but more 
Feigning than in fact attending, 
Satan seeks to reach the door. 


While Twardowski taunts and teases 
And attempts to bar his way. 

Through the keyhole out he squeezes— 
And is running yet, they say. 






Translated from the Polish by Dorothea Pbai^SjKdot 


Note. —Of the following poems Reason ami Faith, tot printed 
in 1833, was probably written in Italy near, the dose of 1&30. It 
reflects theconflict in the poet's mind between Reason, which bids 
Mickiewicz fear the consequences of the war that has begun in his 
country, and his new-found Faith, which lads him trust in the 
Divine Providence. 


The other poems are from the last twenty years of the life of 
Mickiewicz, a period when he had become absorbed in mysticism 
and wrote little verse. Spin Love is of 1839, the Fragment of an 
Improvisation is of 1840; Protect Me from Thyself and A Vision, 
which were not published until after the poet’s death, are of un¬ 
certain date. Professor Wincenty Lutoslawski, a student of Polish 
mystical poetry, terms the Vision not only the greatest work of 
Mickiewicz, but " the supreme account of mystic experience in all 
literature," superior even to Canto 33 of Dante's Paradiso, which 
deals with the same subject. 


REASON AND FAITH 

When like a doud before the sun I bent 
My reason-darkened head before the Lord, 

He raised it up to heaven's firmament 
And rainbow lights in thousands on it poured. 

And it shall shine a witness to my faith 
Though heaven rain misfortune down; and when 
My people fear the deluge, looking then 
. Upon that arc, they shall be true till death. 

O Lord, a humble spirit raised me high; 

Although I shine aloft in heaven’s blue, 

'Tis thou didst light the lustre and not I: 

A pale reflection from thy flame I drew. 

O’er all mankind’s low stretches I have gone 
And seen their varied views, their boisterous days, 
Immense and turbid under reason’s gaze, 

Little and lucid when faith looked thereon. 

*5 




And yon, 


Scattered like sweeping tfcai tfce Tfefn® 
Locked in yourselves, as in its shell the snail. 
Small and incurious of the world outside. 


Necessity works blindly, so you said. 

It rules us as the moon must rule the sea; 
And others said, Chance frolics wantonly 
With men, as do the winds high overhead. 


But God took up the bcean in His hand 
And bade it ever beat against the rock. 

And then He carved a boundary in the land 
Against which it must ever vainly knock. 


Within its grave of earth it still must lie, 
By constant motion gaining not at all; 

The higher it spouts, the lower it must fall; 
For ever rising—heaven is still more high. 


And yet a beam cast by the sun’s own flame 
Upon the roaring ocean does not drown, 

But flashing, breaking in a rainbow crown 
Of light, returns to heaven from whence it came. 


O human reason ! Thou, so small before 
The Lord, a drop in His almighty palm. 

The word still calls thee boundless and would soar 
Upon thy waters up to heaven’s calm. 

The far horizon's edge thou dost appear 
To touch, yet all in vain the swift ship flies; 

It circles all the earth but is not near 
To heaven; thy wave will never reach the skies.. 

Though thou dost swell and fall, grow black or shine, - 
Hurl up huge waves and in deep gulfs decline. 

Make dark the air with storm-clouds that give birth 
To hail, thou art for ever on the earth. 


But that pure light of faith which Heaven raises 
Doth fire thy thunders, melt thy drops. Serene 
And bright it shines, and so thy mirror blazes. 

0 thou! Except for faith, thou wert not seen. 
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Men see the sun-streaked mists as diamonds and j. 

Where the bright sun itself but darkness can behold. 

Man, greater than the sun, knows well that covering ' 
Ofgold is black, made bright by his imagining, 

Eye meeting eye, I fix my pupils upon thine, 

And thy two hands I seize and hold them fast in mine, 

And cry aloud, " Yield up thy secret by a sign 1 *’ 

Prove thou art mightier than I, or else confess 
Thy strength and wisdom are but what I too possess. 

Thou knowest not thine own beginning: has our race 
Surmised how long ago it rose upon earth’s face ? 

The study of thyself is pleasant unto thee, 

But does the tribe of man not search its history ? 

Thy wisdom cannot sound its own deep hidden parts: 

Do mankind comprehend the secrets of their hearts ? 

Thou art alone immortal: shall not we be so ? 

Thou know’st thyself and dost not, and so much we know. 
Thine end thou dost not know: can we our ends divine ? 
Thou dost divide and join : we too divide and join. 

As thou art various, so we vary in our thought. 

As thou art one, so through our hearts is union wrought. 
Thou rulest in the skies : we also track the star; 

Seas serve thee : there we ride and know how deep they are. 
O thou who, giving light, dost know not east and west. 

How has thy difference from man been manifest ? 

With Satan thou dost war in heaven and on earth : 

We war with our desires to which the world gives birth. 
Thou once of old didst take the form of man. Then say, 
Was that a moment’s dress, or was it thine alway ? 


A VISION 

A ringing roused me, and my body there, 

Like down that wraps some flower of the field, 
Burst open, by an angel’s breath unsealed, 

And laid the kernel of my spirit bare. 

And, so it seemed, I wakened suddenly 
From the dread dream that had so wearied me. 
And as one newly wakened wipes the sweat 



From off Mi forehead, so Iwipedaway 
My unshed past—as in a fresh array 
Of greening herbs the old husks Huger yet. 

Z saw the earth and all the world around— 

And where there had been darknesses before, 

Secrets and riddles I could not explore, 

And where of old despair was all I found— 

. Now every depth and distance was as near 
As when the sun makes darkened waters clear. 

A whole wide sea was open to my glance 
And in its centre God, the Fountainhead. 

Upon the waves a light of bliss was spread 
And I could fly above the vast expanse, 

And move, a beam upon the heavenly beam 
Of God's own wisdom. In my wondrous dream 
I was both world and eye with which to gaze 
Upon a scene where nature lay unrolled 
Like some vast picture underneath the blaze 
Of my one beam. I shone on every part 
And in me, in the fire’s central heart, 

I felt all nature suddenly unfold. 

I was the axis in a boundless wheel; 

Myself unmoved, I felt its motion. I 
Was one of the primordial elements 
There where all spirits separate and whence 
They move the world, themselves unmoved on high; 
As beams which, pouring from the sun, conceal 
That sun in their own floods of heat and light, 

Until the central sun is hid from sight. 

And I at the same time was on the rim 
Of that great, boundless wheel, which ever grew 
Toward God, and yet could not encompass Him. 
And as my soul filled full the orb, I knew 
That so eternally its heat would glow, 

Its fire be ever brighter and more great, 

Eternally spread out and overflow, 

Augment, pour forth, shed brilliance, and create, 
Ever more strongly love its own creation 
And ever higher lift its own salvation. 

I passed through human bodies as a light 
That travels swiftly through the water might, 



And tells the sun the water's origin* 
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The portals of men’s hearts stood wide; I looked 
Insidetheir skulls, as on a brew just cooked 
An alchemist might gaze. I knew what fixe 
Of thoughts and passions burned men with desire 
And what decoctions, poisonous or good. 

They secretly distilled. Around me stood, 

Cooling or fanning with their wings the coals, 

Dark spirit forms and angels all in white, 

The foes and guardians of human souls, 

Who laughed or wept—yet kept their watchful sight 
For ever on the charge they held in ward 
As nurses tend the child some mighty lord. 

Its father, has committed to their trust ; 

Though one gives evil counsel and one just. 

SPIN LOVE 

Spin love from out your heart as silkworms spin their thread, 
Pour forth your love as fountains pour waters from within. 
Sow it as com is sown. Let its wide surface spread 
Like gold plate from a golden kernel beaten thin. 

Nurture its growth as mothers feed their children bread. 

As waters from the fountainhead 
Plunge underground, let it dive deep; and then begin 
To blow it high to spaces only winds may win. 

Sow it like com, and like a mother feed it bread. 

So shall your strength attain to nature’s elevation— 

It shall increase and gain the strength of propagation— 

The strength of men, the strength of angels, till it reach 
At last the strength of the Creator of creation. 

FRAGMENT OF AN IMPROVISATION 
I do not sort out syllables and rhymes; 

As I speak now, so I write at all times; 

I strike my breast, and words gush forth in streams. 

If with one heavenly spark the torrent gleams, 

B 2 
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It is not fruit of mind or fantasy, 

But inspiration flown from God to me. 
Through it I rule my feeling, comprehend, 
And see, and judge my sins and future end. 

« • • • • * * • 
For by the poet but one path is trod: 

To search for inspiration and seek God. 


TO BOHDAN ZALESKI 

[These verses are from a letter written by Mickiewicz to Z&leski 
on August 15, 1841, under the first rapturous impressions of his 
meeting with the mystic, Andrzej Towiafiski: “ As soon as you 
read this letter, fall on your knees and thank God. Great things 
are happening here . . . Flowers are in my house and spring in 
my heart and spirit.”] 

My nightingale ! Fly forth and sing 1 
A song of parting sing 

To tears once shed and sad dreams sped 
In thy last carolling. 

My nightingale ! Thy wings will fail. 

The eagle’s thou must wear; 

Thy talons strong the golden song 
Of David here shall bear! 

The lot is cast, the slow years past, 

And there sounds forth a voice: 

The yield is full, the miracle 
Has come—let all rejoice ! 




MOTHER MAClK GOES TO THE POLLS 

Translated from toe Slovak of J. C. HRONSicvf by W. A. Mosisok 


Yes, she went to the polls. How she Voted I shall not reveal, for 
the parson might be vexed, or MiSc Tmka, or somebody’ else; but 
go to the polls she did. 

Don’t you know old Mother Mlfiik ? 

Well, well, she’s quite a notability 1 She’s been living oyer by 
the new school for years now (ever since her sons and their wives 
found they couldn’t put up with her any longer), as solitary as your 
thumb; and she no longer takes much interest in this world, but 
rather in that other world she is fast approaching. After vespers 
the younger women stand by the church for an hour or more, 
chatting, but Mother Mifiik does nothing of the sort. She just 
glances at the tattlers, then hurries off home, sits down at her oak 
table, and goes on with her praise of the Lord. 

At one time, though, she hadn’t to go home for that. 

When parson had left the church she would settle herself com¬ 
fortably on her bench, heave a sigh, and begin to recite prayers in 
a high, quavering voice, until the verger came up to her: 

“ Come, mother, don’t you think you’ve done enough? There’s 
not a soul left in church.” 

Mother M 4 £ik would regularly peer about her to make sure 
that everybody had really abandoned God’s house; then, seeing 
no one save the impatient verger, she would whisper a final prayer 
for “ the sinners ” and also make her way home. 

But there came a time when all that changed. 

A new parson came, and new ways were instituted in the church. 
A new schoolmaster came, and brought with him new hymns, new 
hymnbooks and new prayers. Goodness! Mother M&Cik’s head 
whirled, from all these innovations. Everything new, everything, 
even God’s word! The prayers which she had learnt as a child, and 
in which she was word-perfect, began to become old-fashioned, apd 
(what was worse) she with them. What good would it do her if 
she bought a new prayer book? None at all. Even the prayers 
she knew she had not learnt from books, -though she certainly 
possessed a fine one of her own, with a clasp and studs of yellow 
metal; but that was simply because it was usual to have one. 

“ Prayers must come from the heart, not from books," she was 
wont to say; and there were rogues who would laugh at her behind 
her back. 
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Why, I don't know. , 

Sh e said nothing else to express the mortification she felt at 
how Agnes CuriS had ousted her as the best singer in church, 
though it gnawed at her vitals to see that woman, full of self- 
confidence, fairing over the rfile which Mother Mdiik had felt was hers 
by right; to see how she opened her book, how she mouthed the 
words, how proudly she raised her head. Gracious God I How 
could such a thing be permitted? There was no piety in it, no 
sincerity—just rattling it off like the multiplication table. Even 
her voice wasn't up to the mark, and her eyes wandering all ova* 
the place in search of admiring glances, and all of it out of a book, 
every bit of it 1 Was that worth anything ? Perhaps it would even 
be better not to go to the holy place, rather than allow an 
honest Christian soul to be mortified like that. No doubt about it, 
the world was getting worse and worse every day. 

And so Mother Miiik, in order not to forget her old ways, would 
hurry off home to accomplish there what she could not do in 
church on account of the new order. Old and worn as she was, 
the Lord’s Prayer would sometimes go on for rather a long time, 
since she only whispered it to herself, and there was no verger at 
her elbow to give her a nudge if she happened to doze off before 
she got to the Amen. 

Fortunately the children used to play at " golden pig ” under 
her windows, and didn’t allow her to doze for long. She was used 
to it now, and wasn’t very startled to be roused from her nap by a 
shout from Steva Ondr&S : “ Here’s the golden pig 1 ” 

So that Sunday, too, she fancied the noise came from beneath 
her windows when Filip, the village beadle, starting knocking on 
her door. 

“ Aren’t you at home ? ” 

Mother M 4 £ik turned her face to the door, blinking as though 
she had in fact only just woken up. 

” Where else should I be, my son ? ’’ 

" Where indeed, God bless you ! ” 

” Come in, come in 1 And what may your business be with me ? ” 

Filip said never a word, but solemnly felt beneath his arm (where 
he had a whole bundle of some sort of papers) and carefully laid on 
the table, one at a time, four little cards. 

Mother M 4 &k quite lost patience. 

" Would you mind telling me what that is ? " 

" It’s for the elections, you know. Everybody in the villag e has 
four cards, and from them he has to choose one." 
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" How do you mean, choose one ? ” 

" I’m sure I don’t know. The village clerk sends them, and 
says you’re to come to the polls." 'c 

“I. my son, I?" 

" Surely. You’re on the list, so you must.” 

" I expect they’ve forgotten my old man’s dead." 

"Wouldn’t make a scrap of difference if they had. Women 
have to join in nowadays. It’s today week in the schoolroom,'’ 
explained Filip as he departed, and from the courtyard he called: 

“ Keep well! ” 

She even forgot to see him out as she ought to have done. She 
stood there by the table in a daze, and turned the cards over and 
over. Just with the tip of her finger, as though they were redr-hot; 
fearfully, and with great dismay in her heart.—It was print, printed 
stuff from the mayor’s office. But what did it all mean? Choose 
one, that was it, choose one! But how could you, when you 
“ couldn't quite make out such small print ? " And all four as 
alike as peas, not one bigger or smaller than another, all of the same 
colour; bless my soul, how was one to choose ? And that Filip had 
gone off like the wind, without giving a bit of help. If it had been 
a hymn, now—each one had its right time, its right place, and (what 
was more important) she knew them all by heart—had it been a 
hymn she could have managed, but printed stuff like this, that was 
quite another kettle of fish. That Filip fancied everyone was as 
at home as he in official documents—wouldn’t think of helping 
you, though he easily might. 

As Mother M&£ik continued to ponder the matter, it occurred 
to her that next Sunday was a long way off, a whole week away, 
and that she would have plenty of time to ask people all about it. 
She unwrapped her prayer book from her kerchief that protected it 
from the dust and placed the cards in it, very carefully, so as not to 
crumple them. 

Then she sat down again at the table, to continue—not her nap, 
I should be the last to suggest that I—to continue her contemplations, 
and to sing quietly to herself at least one more hymn. That usually 
relieved her mind, and at such moments she didn't even feel so bitter 
against her daughters-in-law as on other days of the week, for 
having condemned her to this exile, this solitude. She could even 
forgive Agnes fiuri§, and lay the blame for what had happened on 
her old age. Gradually she would forget even Agnes, and her own 
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old bones; would forget everything, and fee little room would be 
fi lled with a quiet, religious peace. Mother M&ftik would feel really 
glad that she was all by herself, that die could quietly count all her 
««« and see how many people were in a worse position than she,— 
on how many poor souls the cross of life had pressed much more 
heavily, more cruelly.—What wonders a few hymns could work ! 
The vo ting -cards flew right away, vanished, just as though Filip 
had never brought them. Mother M££ik had forgotten all about 


them. 


II 

Had there not been such a disturbance throughout the village, 
she would probably never have given them another thought. She 
rarely looked in her prayer book, even on Sundays, so that no one 
could have said it was her fault. But the whole village was in a 
turmoil! Every day cars would drive up, and gentlemen from the 
town would cany tables out in front of the inn and hold forth for 
hours on end, and the school-children had made fine covers for all 
their primers out of the leaflets that were distributed. What ever 
could it all mean ? MiSo Tmka and Ondrej Kralik, it was said, had 
almost come to blows over those little cards. Just fancy I Every¬ 
body had received his four; why, Filip said he had even had to take 
some to the dratted Gipsies, as though they would dream of worrying 
their heads over such nonsense. 

That's how things were. 

Mother Ma 2 ik was not really conscious of the fact that, besides 
puzzlement, a sort of fear oppressed her heart at the thought of those 
cards. But she couldn’t help thinking they must be important for 
everybody to be so excited, to stand all day long in front of the inn, 
now, at a time when there was so much work to do that two pairs 
of hands apiece wouldn’t have been enough to cope with it. 

She would take the kerchief with the prayer book from the window¬ 
sill, unfold it, look at the cards, and—see nothing. Nothing at all. 
Just some sort of letters she couldn’t make out, circles, dots. .Yet 
they fascinated her. It couldn’t be for nothing. Gentlemen did 
not run about for nothing—far from it!—hand out papers to people 
for nothing.... But what exactly was going to happen next Sunday 
she couldn’t for the life of her conceive. 

She must do something about it. 

She put the cards back into the prayer book and tucked the prayer 
book under her arm. You’d have thought she was setting out for 
church. But no. Mother M 4 £ik wasn't going that far, but just 
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' learneda man as the parson), was, they said, ahroysready to help, 
though some folk were rattier cross with him for baepfajig tiie children 
* » school such long hours; so she was going to askhisadvice, Even 
though he had no children of hers under him, she might js well tiy, 
It's true that it was easier to call on the old schoolmaster; he’d even 
give you a word of praise, and ask you how things were, and reproach 
you for not looking in before; whereas the new man, they said, got 
quite cross if his girls had their hair plastered smooth, even though 
the pomade smelt something lovely. But on the other hand he 
was always ready to write a letter—Goodness, how many letters 
he must have written when the boys were away at the war!—so 
perhaps he wouldn't mind giving her a little advice. 

This mental preparation was very necessary before Mother MA&k 
could pluck up sufficient courage to venture into her neighbour’s 
courtyard. She hadn't by any means forgotten the business of the 
white cock—oh dear no! She had only meant it kindly, and the 
schoolmaster had been wrong to get so angry. Why, even a little 
child knew that a white cock did no good about a house, and should 
have its neck twisted without delay. She had felt she must point 
out the risk he was running. 

The schoolmaster had only laughed. 

“ Mark my words,” she had said, " one day you’ll realise that 
what I am telling you is as true as the Gospel.” 

The schoolmaster had just laughed, and hadn't killed that white 
devil. Said it was all nonsense, a stupid superstition. If only he'd 
known ! Things had soon come to an issue, when barely a few weeks 
had passed. That Sunday the church was full of people, even the 
folk from the hills were already sitting in their places; the parson 
had his vestments on, everything was ready to begin—but not a 
sound from the organ.—“Where’s the schoolmaster?”—"Ill, 
neighbour, ill ”—and in vain the womenfolk twisted their necks to 
see; no one was sitting at the organ; the seat was empty. The very 
church seemed empty; you couldn’t sing or pray so well without the 
familiar accompaniment.—Aha, the white cock I Didn't I say so? 
—thought Mother M 46 ik to herself;—didn't I advise him to kill it ? 
Now it's upsetting the whole village, spoiling all our pleasure. I don’t 
suppose he’s laughing now; he would have done well to listen to 
me. 

She hadn’t stayed last in church that time, but instead of hurrying 
off home she had made straight for the school-house. Her face full 
of sympathy, of care, her lips sucked deeper into her toothless mouth. 
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and" her words just right for the occasi o n. Even her voics lad 
gotmded deferent, as she shut the door behind her and bowed 
r espectfully. 

The schoolmaster put the big book he was reading down on the 
quilt (Goodness, even in this distress he couldn't give those books 
a rest!), smiled, seemed glad to see her. 

" So you've come to visit me, neighbour ? ” 

" Indeed I have, schoolmaster; how could I not come ? But 
it's sad I am to see you on the bed of sickness.” 

That's what she had said to him. 

“ But I’m not so ill as all that I I shall soon get well again, 
and forget all about it; we all have to go through it at times.” 

“ True, true, schoolmaster; if only it’s a small sickness, if 
only the good God in his mercy doesn’t try you more sorely. . . 

“ We must hope for the best.” And again he had smiled. 

“ But it would have been safer, I fancy, if . . .” 

" Yes ? ” 

“If you had listened to me when I spoke to you in the spring . . “ 

The schoolmaster at once realised she was referring to the 
white cock. He shoved the book further away from him, and frowned 
as he did at the organ when Duro Popalenec sang false. 

“ Nonsense," said he. 

" Well, the old schoolmaster—God rest his soul I—had just the 
same trouble, and he said I was quite right.” 

” Why, he must have been . . 

He didn’t finish what he was going to say, but it had clearly been 
something terrible. ' Fancy speaking ill of a dead man ! . . . 

She knew at once that she shouldn’t have mentioned that good- 
for-nothing beast, that pest, but . . . how could she help feeling 
sorry for the poor man ? 

He read her such a lecture that her breath failed her and her 
eyes filled with tears. She didn’t know how she managed to get 
outside, or even if she stopped to say good-bye. 

So now she had to pluck up all her courage to venture in again, 
for she had not forgotten that cock; although last autumn, when he 
was selecting his seedlings, the schoolmaster had spoken to her 
just as though nothing had happened. 

And since people spoke well of him . . . well, she would 
see! 

In the school-yard was an apple-tree, just about to burst into 
flower, and under the tree was a bench. The sun was shining down 
with all its might, but our schoolmaster was keeping out of its rays; 
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hw]heatitiful everything would look in May. HespJed his neigh¬ 
bour at once, scarcely had she turned hi at the tig* of the yard, 
and he smiled. So he was in a smiling mood. 

" I’ve eaten that code, neighbour,” he said, taming towards her. 

Mother M4&k felt rather confdsed. He hasn't forgotten it 
(she thought); he’s laughing at me. As long as he doesn't get as 
angry as he was that time I . . . 

No, he wasn’t angry. In fact, he had felt sorry immediately 
afterwards that he had ridiculed her, scolded her; he should rather 
have tried to convince her, to straighten out her ideas. 

" What can I do for you, neighbour ? ” 

" I’ve come for advice, schoolmaster, for advice. I’m just 
an old woman—and what good old people are nowadays, I don’t 
know. If he’s not angry, I said to myself. I’ll go and see him; 
and so here I am. The village clerk has sent me some printed 
things—Filip brought them—and I simply don’t know what I am 
to do with them.” 

" Well let me have a look at them. Just give them here." 

His neighbour did as he bade. She put her kerchief on her knees, 
untied it, took out the prayer book and from it the cards. 

“ Ah, for the elections.” The schoolmaster recognised the cards 
at once, scarcely had she got her fingers on them. 

" Yes, that’s what Filip said. But what does it mean ? I’m just 
an old woman—what am I supposed to do with them ? ” 

“ You haven’t to do anything with them. Just keep them safe. 
On Sunday come to the school here, and you’ll see. You'll choose 
the one you want to vote for, put it in an envelope they’ll give you, 
then throw it into a ballot-box, and the whole thing’s over. 
Quite simple, isn’t it ? " 


Mother McLCik nodded ” Yes,” but you could see by her expression 
that she hadn't understood a syllable, much less a word, of all he 
had said to her. 

Our schoolmaster is trained to be patient. He began all oyer 
again. 


“ You will come here to the school. From the cards you will 
choose the one you like best, and slip it into an envelope; the 
envelope they will give you here. When you have done that, throw 
the three cards you have left where they tell you to, and put the 
one in the envelope into the ballot-box; they’ll show you where 
that is, too. Now do you understand ? ” 

" I understand, I understand, but . . . how? ” 
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" Why, I've just told you howl ” 

" But schoolmaster, which one am I to choose? " ’ 

" The one you like best.” 

» But how am I to know which one I like best?" 

" Of course! You can't read. I forgot.” 

She wanted to tell him that $he " just couldn't make out such 
■arp^ii print,” but he didn’t give her a chance, and went straight on. 
He took the cards, spread them out, and started to explain. 

“ You see these black spots? " 

" How should I not see them ? Of course I do.” 

“ Very well, then. On this card there is one spot, on this one 
two, on this one three, and on this one four. Do you see that ? ” 

Mother M4Sk saw that—how could she not see it?—and the 
schoolmaster explained, expounded, praised, blamed, persuaded, 
instructed; the schoolmaster went at it hammer and tongs till 
he perspired, just like the time Misko the mayor’s son wouldn’t 
believe him when he said that a motor-car goes by itself, with 
no horses in front to pull it. He talked on and on, till Mother 
M4£ik’s head was in a whirl with all sorts of envelopes, ballot-boxes, 
policies, platforms, and her legs almost gave way beneath her. 
Each word he uttered was a stone, a fresh burden, a great burden 
which made her knees tremble. Her mind was confused and her 
hands shook, so that she could scarcely hold the cards when he 
gave them back to her. They seemed to have grown in importance 
as he held them and expounded. They were obviously tremendously 
important I But you needed so much wisdom to understand why. 
She hadn’t understood a thing of all he had told her, save that the 
cards were enormously important. But why? To understand that, 
one needed to be the schoolmaster himself. 

Mother M4£ik even forgot to wrap her prayer book up in the 
kerchief, those evil black spots had so upset her ... 

Goodness 1 It would have been better had she never asked 
his advice, never ventured into his courtyard. What advice had 
he given her ? None. None at all. Things had been much better 
in the old days, much better. Only the men went to vote, and 
that in the town. The mayor came and explained everything 
beautifully: when they were to set out by cart, what they were to 
take with them in their knapsacks, and whom they were to vote for. 

But now ? 

Now they had changed all that as well. 

You no longer voted for a candidate, but for a list, a piece of 
paper. Dear oh dear, the whole world was changing. Every- 




thing was different, everything new. • 

woihen—-old women, poor widows? ,, T _,_„ 

tiie passing-bell to toll, and they came and pursued you, worried 
yon, tormented you ... 

Mother Miiik got quite hot, but not from the suni She was 
angry with the dratted cards, but at! the same time afraid' of them. 
She would have liked to express what she felt, bat she couldn't 
say anything to his face. He might get angry again, and how 
would that help ? She must simply get away, get away as fast as 



she could. 

Our schoolmaster smiled contentedly as die left the courtyard, 
thinking to himself that he had done his duty most conscientiously. 
He didn’t dream how much he had upset the poor old soul. 

He ought to have seen her, but of course he couldn’t see through 
the courtyard wall. Off she shot, straight along the road, almost 
at a trot. At any other time she would have glanced into every 
courtyard, looking at every gosling, at the green com on the 
hillocks and the little clouds in the east; and after a time her 
left leg would have begun to ache below the knee. But now she 
hadn’t time for any of that. She must hurry. Her papers tucked 
under her arm, and there on the other side lived MiSo Tmka the 
shoemaker—she would go and see him. It was easier to understand 
him; and last year he had borrowed a book from the parsonage, 
as thick as your fist, and he’d read it from cover to cover—so he 
might be able to make sense of the black dots too. 

But was he at home ? 

Shoemakers nearly always are at home, Mother M&tik knew; 
you’d just stand under his window, and at once you’d be able to 
tell. She stopped there for a moment, and sure enough she heard 
the sound of hammering. That was the shoemaker hammering 
away at a sole, or perhaps at his son and apprentice Petrik. 
Mother M4£ik didn't mind which. The thing was that he was at 
home. This of itself made her feel better, and she walked boldly in. 

“ Oh dear, oh dear ! So much worry, so much care, I can hardly 
keep on my legs. Last week I dreamed of the old gravedigger who 
died, and I knew at once that something was going to happen. I 
could feel it in my bones. Something’s bound to happen when I 
dream of old Ondrej; that dream never did forbode good. First 
thing in the morning I went to see if my hen had laid an egg, but 
not she. There you are, I said to myself; and that isn’t the last 
trouble that will befall you. Nor was it. On Sunday who should 
come but Filip, with four little tickets . . 
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“Oh yes, for the elections,” broke in the shoemaker, thus putting 
a stop to her flow of words; and he even loosened the strap by 
which a boot was fastened to his knee sole-upwards, for MiSo 
Tmka was a great politician. The first part of what she had said 
had gone in at one ear and out of the other, while his awl had not 
stopped working; but Filip and the lists, that was another thing. 
The hammering ceased at once, the boot vanished beneath his 
stool,, and his face took on a flush. His moustache bristled under 
his wide nose, the bald patch above his wrinkled forehead began to 
gleam, and his colourless eyes filled with wisdom. 

" For the elections,” he repeated, nodding portentously. 

*' Yes, that's what people say; the schoolmaster told me so, 
too. I’ve been so worried; you know how it is with old folk, they 
can't grasp things so quickly as the young ones.” 

“ But it’s nothing to worry about.” 

"No?” 

“ No need to worry at all.” And the shoemaker’s sparse 
eyebrows, coming to life, corroborated the assertion. 

“ Well, well I And I’ve nearly been worried to death. An old 
person like me can’t get to sleep at night, keeps thinking of things ; 
and I do want to do the right thing. It’s easy for a learned man 
like yourself.” 

MiSo accepted this praise with a satisfied smile, straightened his 
bent back self-confidently and added, just for the sake of saying 
something: 

" You’ll manage all right. Just throw the one you like best 
into the box, and that’s all there is to it.” 

" Dear, oh dear! It’s easy for you to talk, shoemaker; if only 
I knew which one I do like best, when they’re all exactly alike 1 ” 

*' Now, now, that isn’t true,” objected Mi§o. " They wouldn’t 
have given you four all alike, take my word for it.” 

“ No doubt, shoemaker, no doubt; you understand all about 
such things. Perhaps mine aren’t alike after all.” And she 
reached once more for the kerchief under her arm to fetch out the 
cards. 

MiSo followed her every movement with great attention. 

“ There you are; yours aren't alike either. On one there are 
more beans, on another less,” said he with a very amiable smile, 
taking the papers in his hand. 

“ Beans, you say? ’’ repeated Mother M&Cik in surprise, won¬ 
dering whether he could possibly be making fun of her. 

“ Beans, that's what I said. On each card there are little 




j on onb card there to moreand yn wwtoffaas.*’ 
M o tor M4Sk at once began to study the cards carefully, 
tanring tom this way and tot, and finally she nodded. 

"It’s just as you say/’ she whispered contentedly, "just as 


you say." ' 

And she had^to smile, for the distinguishing marks on the cards 
really did look like beans tot had turned black with age; Why 
couldn't the schoolmaster have pointed that out ? A bean was a 
thing she knew all about. She had plenty at home; you could take 


them and cook them and eat them. But it was left to Mi5o Trnka 
to draw her attention to that. There was no denying it, Mi§o was 
no Tom, Dick or Harry; it was only right tot he should have a 
business of his own. 

And MiSo, as though he could read her thoughts, at once en¬ 
deavoured to demonstrate the truth of his words. 

" All the rest is nothing to bother about. If you look at to 
beans, you know where you stand. Take this card with one bean 
on it; now what good did one bean ever do anybody ? Two beans— 
that’s a little better; three beans—better still, but still not good 
enough. Whereas here you have four beans, and with four beans 
you'd get a little flavour in your soup." 

Mother M4£ik understood. You could see it by her face; 
the black speck in her yellow eyeballs brightened, her fallen cheeks 
trembled a little. It was true, quite true; by the beans it was 
easy to judge people, easy to choose between them. And Mik> 
was a good man; didn’t grudge his words, repeated it all over 
again so that she couldn't possibly make a mistake. Dear, dear, 
how easy it was! How much easier she was at heart, how very 
much easier ! Straight away she felt more intelligent, more capable 
of retaining what the shoemaker had said; for he took his time 
about it, didn’t rattle it off as some folk might have done. Once 
he started talking, he wasn't in a hurry to stop. The shoemaker 
was not merely a policitian, he was an orator too, and a very eloquent 
one. He was helped in this by his sparse eyebrows, and the bald 
patch above his brow, and his legs, and his worn, dirt-incrustedj 
muscular hands. He constantly moved about as he talked, and could 
emphasise with his hands the meaning of every single word. He 
wasn't content with Mother Miiik’s understanding about the beans, 
oh dear no 1 Beautifully, with feeling, he read the cards all out 
from beginning to end, all the printed words; and fortunately he 
immediately added that that was by no means the important part, 
was not in fact important at all; that the beans were to things. 
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Otherwise Mother Mfifik might have groan sad again, aBdlfife 
didn’t desire that. MiSo was a land man; MiSo would b&p. Be 
reached confidently for the cards, pulled Oat the one with the four 
beans on it, and handed it to her: 

" This is the one for you to put in the box.” 

Mother M4£ik could have embraced him for joy. Why not, 
a**ing that he was even relieving her of that worry? A good 
man' he was, a decent man, an honest man. 

" You must keep it apart somewhere, and not mix it up with 
the others,” Tmka warned her. 

" I will indeed,” she nodded, and wondered how she could 
possibly repay him for all his kindness. 

And MiSo the shoemaker didn’t forget about Sunday either. 
He explained it all; he knew everything that would happen, just 
as though he had read it in a book. He didn't forget the little 
paper bag for the card, or the ballot-box that the village beadle 
had had to make specially for this occasion. He had seen it with 
his own eyes; it was almost exactly like the one fastened to the 
wall outside the post-office, and it had just the same sort of slit 
in the middle. 

Weight after weight fell from her anguished soul. Each 
word was balm; her heart was full of an unknown gladness, and 
her thoughts dear and tranquil. It almost seemed to her it must 
be Sunday, the holy day when die would silently relieve her soul 
at home, sitting at the oaken table. 

She thanked MiSo in the doorway and from the courtyard, 
and she was still thanking him as she made her way down through 
the village. At every step she praised him under her breath : 

” A decent fellow, that MiSo, a very decent fellow 1 And 
learned too—more learned I’ll vow than him over there at the 
new school. Made it all as clear as daylight. Yes, I’m sure he 
must be more learned than the schoolmaster; he’s so much easier 
to understand ...” 

And catching sight of the school-building, she glanced swiftly 
away from it, as though to emphasise the truth of her judgment. 


III. 

By the school all was agog. 

The sun flickered wantonly over the bright dresses and kerchiefs 
till your eyes were dazzled. Everyone was full of talk and questions. 
MiSo Tmka and Ondrej Krilik were sure to lose their voices before 
the day was out, they talked so much. With the parson it was 





<Sfi»ill;, lie was used to talking him 

any harm. But Ondrej shouldn't strain his ' •«|>*s@aay' 1 ' 

as ha one was listening to him. '■■'£ 

By the door Stood the gendarmes and assured the Impatient 
crowd that the voting would begin at once; the electoral commission 
had merely to fasten the tilt from the inayor’s cart against the wall 
in the comer (that's where the electors would go in secret to put their 
card in the envelope), and Filip the beadle must fetch a com bin 
for the rejected voting-cards. 

At length the ballot-box was on the table, and the gendarmes 
began to let the voters into the room one at a time. Things went 
smoothly. It had never been like this before, yet nearly everybody 
knew what he had to do. It seemed as though that wagon-tilt 
had always been in that comer and as though everyone were familiar 
with it. Only Mother MAfiik was somewhat uneasy. She didn’t let 
a single one of those who came out go past without a question, while 
she had collared Mi§o Tmka three times “ for a last word.” At last 
the parson had a bright idea, and pushed the chosen card between 
her thumb and forefinger and the other cards between two other 


fingers. That was certainly a good idea, for those beans seemed to 
be playing her tricks today and her memory was shirking its duty; 
she was sure she would forget every word, though somebody with 
plenty of patience had explained it all to her at least a hundred 
times. With one card next to her thumb and the rest next to her 


forefinger, she finally found her fingers were aching. Of course. 
If it had been something thicker; but bits of paper—one would 
rather carry logs ! At last she had to put them bade into the book 
again, and the book under her arm. 

By this time few voters remained by the school-house. There 


was nobody by the bin, and the mayor had to come out and ask 
from the doorway whether anybody had not yet been inside. 

" I haven’t, mayor, I haven’t,” announced Mother MA£ik. 

" Then come along; not a soul's been inside for the last hour. 
What are you waiting for? " 

What, indeed, was she waiting for? She wasn’t waiting for 
anything special; she just hadn’t realised that things had to be done 
in such a hurry. And she had left the cards in her book, had for¬ 
gotten about them in her flurry. But kind people were there, 
presiding at the election-table; they reminded her of the cards, 
advised her, helped her, tranquillised her. Mother MAtik unwound 
the kerchief, opened her prayer book, and took out the card that 
MiSo Tmka had told her to keep separate. 


c 
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, “This is the one I want to pat in,’* she said, showing it to them; 
mt was surprised that no one took it from her, * 

" That's not the way to do it,** smiled the mayor. “ You must 
show th em all to us, so that we can see that you have all four, and 


then-” 

" Of course I have them; why shouldn’t I ?" she broke in, not 
wai ting for him to finish, and handed them over.—I do believe he thinks 
I want to keep the dratted things!—she thought to herself, and 
looked angrily at the mayor. And immediately she had cause for 
further anger. The mayor handed all four cards to a gentleman who 
was sitting rather to one side, and without so much as by your leave 
he started to turn them and shuffle them this way and that. 

Mother M4&k felt as though she had been struck in the face. 

She had kept her card carefully in her prayer book, separate as 
Milo Tmka had advised her, carried it between her thumb and fore¬ 
finger as the parson had suggested until her fingers ached, and he, 
the wretch, was mixing it up with the rest, mixing them all up on 
purpose t 


Suddenly she remembered Tmka’s beans. Now she felt afraid 
no longer. When they handed her the envelope and the cards she 
was quite calm as she made her way behind the tilt; it was the mem¬ 
bers of the commission who were getting a little impatient. And 
no wonder; she was the last to vote. 


They all heaved a sigh of relief when she had pushed the envelope 
through the little slit and thrown the other cards in the com bin. 
Rid of her at last! 


And as for Mother M&dik, scarcely had she got through the door¬ 
way than she twisted her toothless mouth; I'll be blessed if she 
wasn’t smiling ! 

“ The demons! They though they’d catch me. He mixed them 
up on purpose to confuse me, just on purpose. Thought an old 
woman like me was quite silly. He-he I they thought they’d catch 
me, but they didn’t! " 

That’s what she said to herself. 

She felt so cheerful as she went up through the village that she 
would have liked to boast of her exploit. But there was no sign of 
MiSo, or of anybody else for that matter; just as though everybody 
had died. Only the children running about in the meadow. Never 
mind. At home she could give vent to her joy. Perhaps reverse her 
usual order; first she would sing a few hymns, and then say a prayer. 
Yes. Almost of their own accord hymns forced their way into her 
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MBi,aadevwy corner of her bdng «n»s : 
peat happiness. - 
5he had been to the polls. 


a great peace. 


Yes, she had been to the polls. How she voted I shall not reveal, 
for the parson might be angry, or Mi$o tbe shoemaker, or$fre school¬ 
master, or somebody else. f r 

But if anybody was carious, Mother M45ik would gladly tell 
the whole story. 

“ Aha, they thought they’d catch me; but they didn't—not me 1 
1 took good care of the card that Mi§o told me to—very good care." 

And she would step over to the window-sill, unfold the kerchief, 
and from the prayer hook produce—her voting card, to convince 
any Doubting Thomas by the testimony of his own eyes that she had 
indeed been to the polls. 


I KNOW NOW, MOTHER . . . 

Translated from the Slovene of Ivan Cankar by 
Anthonv J. KlanCar. 

Five of us sat at the table and waited. At first, we laughed and 
talked, then we played dominoes. Finally, we tired of this and grew 
quiet. 

My eldest sister was thirteen, my youngest brother, five. But 
in our hearts we were old, very old : we knew care and fear. 

Whenever we heard steps outside, we would turn toward the 
door and stare at it breathlessly with big eyes and open mouths. 

“ She’s coming 1 ” 

The sound of footsteps would fade away, and we would look at 
each other silently. Our eyes were tearful, and our lips quivered. 

We were very hungry. It was growing dark, and Mother did 
not come. A good hour ago she had set out, God knows where. 
We only knew that when she returned she would bring back bread. 
We never doubted this, for it was growing towards evening, and 
in the evening there must be supper. 

Hard and terrible is a child in his trust. In the evening there 
must be supper. Unmerciful is a child in his faith. In the evening 
there must be supper, Mother. Go and get it! Dig it out of the 
earth, snatch it out of the clouds t 

When she went out, she seemed small and bent. She had a deep 
furrow on her brow. 

“ I'm coming back soon I ” she said. 
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We tho ught she vn* only gotog to the baker three huadredyarfii 
away. A minute there, a minute back. Even if r*- ~ " ” 


chat for a while, it couldn’t take her more than five minute s, or at 
most, ten. We watched the clock which bung on the wall by the 
stove. Its long minute hand moved slowly, and though it was in no 
great hurry it had roamed around the whole black circle already. 

“ She didn’t go to the bakery I " Hanca said. > 


“ She went to the store 1 ” Franca exclaimed. 

'' But if they don’t give her anything! ” I said. 

They looked at me as if I had said something not to be understood, 


something very strange. 

" Don’t give her anything ? ” Hanca asked, surprised. 

" In the evening there must be supper 1 ’’ Franca exclaimed. 

Outside, the evening dozed on. It was night in the room. 
Our eyes were young and experienced, accustomed to the dark. 
We looked at each other—we were older than an hour ago. 

But we weren’t afraid of Death, the White Woman, or witches, 
or vampires. Once my younger sister and I went past a shock of 
sheaves which stood in a field apart from the rest. They said that 
it was haunted there. In front of the shock of sheaves stood a 
decaying tree-stump which shone strangely—like a big man in a 
flaming sheet. We held each other’s hands and went by unafraid. 

Still, there was fear in our hearts aged by premature experiences. 
Something enormous rose up to the sky in the distance, came nearer, 
rising higher and growing more enormous, black and terrible. 
It almost veiled the whole horizon. We saw Life and were afraid. 

Tears came to our eyes, but nobody sobbed aloud. Whenever 
strange footsteps aroused us and everything was quiet again in the 
room and outside, a hope rose in us, a hope which is only known to 
one whom Life has knocked powerless to the floor. 

" This will never end! It’ll never be different 1 Mother isn't 
coming! She won’t bring the bread. We’ll all die! ” 

Our despair was great, but it awoke in us something else more 
sinister, more terrible. A bitter, malicious hatred of Mother 
suddenly arose not only in me, but in all five of us who sat around 
the table in the dark room. 

“ She could if she wanted to ! She brought us bread last night! 
Why shouldn’t she to-night, when we are just as hungry as last night! 
She’s standing God knows where, visiting and laughing and caring 
nothing about us! She said she’d come at once. An hour has 
passed already since she left, maybe even an hour and a half. . . . 
She’s waiting on purpose, she’s idling in the street, she’s gossipingwith 
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We realised it all in the silence, we knew exactly whet was in 
oar minds: " You, too, think this, littie sister l Yda, too, hdieve 
tins, little brother! ” And at that moment there, was jpo longer 


any love among us. */ .<••'■" 

It was night, but we could still see each other's eyes, which 
spoke silently: 

“ I know you, little sister. I know exactly why you're so quiet f 
Your thought is a mortal sin which will never pass out of your 


soul 1" 

“ I know you, little brother. I can see dearly what you so 
quietly said about me! Your sin will never pass away, too." 

Outside, in front of our neighbour's house, the dog began, to 
whine. The sound it made was sad, choked. 

" He’s hungry and he’s whining ! ” Sister explained. 

Suddenly my youngest brother began to cry aloud. His crying 
was very much like that whining. 

" Stop it 1" Sister grew angry, but there was a sob in her 
voice, too. We looked at the table and trembled. 

" I'm going to look on the street," I said. 

“ Why look ? She won’t come any sooner, if she comes at all 1” 


Slowly and quietly the door opened. Mother stood on the 
threshold. 

We could distinguish her face as if we had seen it in broad daylight. 
Mother’s face was very white and tiny. Her eyes were red from 
weeping. They searched around the room timidly. It is thus 
that a sinner looks at his hard-hearted judge. 

Mother was afraid of us. 

" Did you wait long ? " she said, with a quiet pleading voice. 
” I couldn’t get it sooner. . . . They wouldn’t give . . .’’ and 
stopped. 

She held a loaf of bread close to her body. We could see from 
afar already that its crust was beautifully yellow. . . . 

O Mother, I know now. We ate your body and drank your 
blood 1 That is why you left us so early ! That is why there is no 
joy in our hearts now, no happiness in what we do 1 . . . 




SIMPLE MARTIN 

Translated from Hu Slovene of Ivan Cankar by Sidokie Ybras and 
Hv. C. Sewell-Grant. 

From time to time a tall, strong, youngish fellow came to our place, 
to offer his services as a farm help. He would work for a few days, 
then quickly spend all his evenings in drinking, and vanish—God 
knows where. He came shyly, and smiled awkwardly, like a child 
who has been playing truant in the woods and fears punishment. 
His face by no means accorded with his broad-shouldered body 
and paw-like hands, it was quite a childish face, in which the light 
blue eyes looked so innocent; eyes which were sinless; and had known 
neither temptation nor evil. Who was he ? Who were his relatives ? 
Where did he come from ? These things I have not been able to 
discover, for he invariably told a different tale, which resulted in 
even his birthplace not being endowed with a definite locale. Some¬ 
times I fancy that he came of a well-to-do family, he was so neatly 
dressed—on Sundays and holidays almost like town-folk, with his 
white waistcoat and coloured necktie. At times he wept bitterly 
and complained of not having a place in the whole world in which 
to lay his head. Once, when he had tied up his bundle to leave us, 
he said that he was going to get married : that all was quite ready 
and awaiting him—the bride, and her trousseau and everything. 
A fortnight later he came back; he was somewhat thinner, his eyes 
were sunken, his clothes dusty, and he smelt of wine. We asked him 
about his bride. “ Oh, women! ’’ was his sole contemptuous 
answer as he went towards the shed. 

The other day he was carrying a heavy log on his shoulder, from 
the wood, up the hill-side. He did not seem to feel the weight— 
he even whistled. 

“ Well, Martin,” I ventured, “ how does it happen that you are 
not a soldier, strong as you are, when even I, weak as T am, have 
worn the grey coat.” 

" But I was a soldier, I was,” he hastened to say, " but... they 
sent me away.” And I fancied that he slightly blushed. 

That very evening he showed me what had been written in his 
soldier’s pocket book on his discharge. It stood there that he had 
been recognised as weak-minded. I asked him how long, and where, 
he had served the Emperor, how it had fared with him, what he had 
seen, what he had experienced. What else could I say? 

His innocent face was quite disturbed, like that of a timid child, 
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who suddenly sees before him a man 
and Wham he has never forgotten. He bowed Ws head. 

” They fouled my tin cup when I was asleep. . . 

"What did they do?” 

"Oh I Who can say?” 

And whenever k asked him about’those times, he always, with 
fear and disgust, complained about their dirtying his cup in the 
night. He never told one anything else. 


Snow fell as it had never fallen, and on the hills it was waist-deep 
or more. We were sitting by the stove in our warm den, and our 
thoughts were chained within us; shy and shivering they hid in 
the stillness of the heart, and dared not come up to our lips. The 
curtain had been drawn before the window; outside it was a white 
night, endless in its peace and its cold emptiness. The maid had 
gone to lock the front door, when a mighty fist battered at it, and a 
voice was heard, crying : 

" Open, people, for God’s sake 1 ” 

And in came Martin. He shook the snow off his coat and top- 
boots. His teeth chattered, he blinked quickly and looked away, 
for the maid was holding the candle right in his face. 

" Well, it is so . .. the way is long, long, my God .. . and steep 
... and the snow is very deep.” 

He stammered, he spoke to himself, and possibly did not himself 
know what he was saying. He looked shyly round the room as 
if he were seeking or, maybe, fearing somebody. He set his bundle 
on the floor, his staff in a comer, and then joined us by the stove; 
he placed his hands on his knees, bent his body very low, and bowed 
his head—he was evidently very weary. 

" Where have you roamed, vagabond Martin, at such hours, 
and in such a storm ? " 

He rubbed his hands, shook his head, and looked down at the 
floor. 

“ Far from here . . . right away in the Horyul Valley. We 
both of us waded and wandered wearily—and lost our way too, 
naturally ... for there are no roads . . . and there are no houses 
either . . . and if there are any, they are dosed and locked to 
a poor wanderer.” 

We gave him bread and wine. He ate greedily; he gulped 
down his wine; and while he ate and drank I saw that his hands 
were shaking, and his face looked old and sickly. 
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" Who was with you, then, "asked the maid, “ since you say 
that you both waded and wandered ? ” —• ; >», 

“ Who? ... a wanderer—he joined me somewhere about the 
bibs of Polhogradec . . 

“ Where did he stop ? ” 

“ Nowhere. He went on ... he went on his way.” With half- 
dosed eyes, as if he were ashamed, he looked steadily at the floor I 
his lips made an effort to smile and quivered: 

“ He is a man who does not want company . . . True 1 . . . 
If we sighted a house with lighted windows, be dragged me away. 
He has still a long way to go, a very long way . . . but he will do 
it ... for he is a wanderer.” 

" Strange wanderer,” laughed the maid. She took the candle, 
yawned widely, and went to bed. 

We remained alone by the stove. There was wine before us on 
the table. He talked lower, in a stifled whisper, as if the very night, 
in its loneliness and its anguish, were speaking from out of his 
restless heart:— 

“ But I have not been in the Horyul Valley,” he began. " What 
should I seek there ? I said it on purpose, so that they should not 
inquire after him, poor soul ... I was right away on the other 
side, somewhere near Kamnik—it is from there that I was 
coming ... he joined me near the village of Cemuc. At first I did 
not know him; I thought it was but my shadow that moved and 
swayed under that pale sun. He came quite close to me, and patted 
me on the shoulder; then I looked fixedly at him and saw who he 
was. My heart ached ... as never before ... He looked much 
older; his beard, once so fair and so beautiful, was quite grey, and 
his eyes were tearful and dim, with a red rim around them. His 
coat was quite tattered, and hung in rags about him, he was 
shivering with cold, and leant on a long shepherd's staff. ... 
He stumbled, sank in the snow, and fell on his knees, for he was 
very tired from his long journey, and maybe hungry too. I pitied 
him—but what could I do, what could I give him ? I took him by 
the arm to help him a little, but I was very weary myself. . . . 
Night was falling as we came near the high-road . . . there was 
a sentry there, with rifle and bayonet; the soldier looked at us 
inquiringly, and then ray companion drew me away by the sleeve, 
and we went on through the the fields, stumbling, wading, failing — 
God have mercy upon us 1 He did not complain, he did not utter 
a single word. Somewhere, quite near, I saw a warm light ■ I went 
towards it that I might be allowed to warm myself, but he 





. . "Who waabe,” I asked. 

He leaned quite dose to my Bps: " It was He, Himself— 

Jesu ...yfr -■■■-■ 


I shuddered from head to foot, ‘as if in fear of something 
stupendous, which I felt to be quite near, quite dose to the door. 

" It was He, Himself—Jesu ..." 

He spoke no more. After a while, he looked straight at me with 
his childish blue eyes, and confidently smiled at me. 

“ I told Him all," he whispered, .. and also about that cup 
I told Him." 

The next morning he was nowhere to be seen, neither in the 
barn, nor under the shed. He was gone, and I do not think he will 
ever come back. 


THREE SKETCHES 

Translated from the Russian of Panteleymon Romanov by 
W. A. Morison. 

These three sketches, published in Soviet Russia, are out of the period 
of disorder in the early years of communist rule. 

A PATIENT PEOPLE 

As part of the war with dirt, a week's campaign for personal deanli- 
ness had been declared. Outside the Soviet baths stood a long 
queue with bundles and bath-switches under their arms. 

The would-be bathers, cowering under the rain and stamping in 
the mud to warm their feet, stood waiting for the door to open to 
admit the next batch. 

" Now they've taken it into their heads to put everybody through 
the mangle,” observed someone. “ It’s a dog’s life.” 

“ Blinking shame, I call it—driving people in by main force. 
I've heard as how folks with no receipt from the baths won’t be 
issued no grub." 

" Do they give you any soap ? ” inquired a hirsute individual 
who happened to be passing; and he stopped for a moment with the 
intention of moving on in the event of a reply in the negative. 

" They do and all," said someone sullenly. " An eighth of a cake 
apiece." 
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The hairy individual hurriedly took his place in the rpwoe.. .> 

" They're taking their tune in there," said a grimy peasant in a 
tattered sheepskin who was constantly scratching himse l f and 
would persist in leaning against his neighbour, a tall anxious-looking 
gentleman. The latter kept looking round angrily at him and 
edging away, each time carefully scanning the sleeves of his overcoat. 

" Are you letting us in soon ? Giving 'em a good wash, ain’t 
you?—Old woman, where are you a-shoving? " 

" I’m joining the queue, lad." 

" Have a tub with the menfolk, hey ? " 

" Is this the baths ? There’s a nice thing for me to do 1 " 
exclaimed the old woman, hastily glancing up at the signboard. 

" Sheep's brains 1" 

" Not so fast with your sheep’s brains! If folks will insist on 
going to the baths, they mustn’t grumble if they have their pants 
pinched.” 

“ Yes, that’s what makes you nervous about going to the baths 
—such a lot of thieving. And then there’s the lice.” 

" Lice is getting me down," said the peasant in the sheepskin, 
scratching his back by rolling his shoulderblades. 

" Must you keep leaning on me ? ” cried the anxious-looking 
gentleman. 

The peasant looked at him, moved away without a word, and 
blew his nose with two fingers and the skirt of his sheepskin. 

" Regular getting me down,” he repeated. 

“ And where do they hand out the soap ? ’’ asked the hairy man. 

" Just inside." 

“ Been all over the town, couldn’t find a bit anywhere. Now I 
shall have to have a bath, I suppose.” 

“ One of these days, my lad, you’ll pop in to get a bit of spap 
and find your trousers gone. Baths are the devil these days.” 

“ Last time some chap had a bath—went back for his clothes 
and found ’em all gone. Didn't even leave him a pair of drawers. 
Had to borrow a skirt from the watchman’s old woman—went home 
dressed as a shemale.” 

“ Gave him a good washing, hey ? “ said the peasant in the 
sheepskin. “ People hain’t got things, so what can they do but 
steal? Now take this 'ere shirt of mine—been wearing it three 
months and more . . . Just 'ad to.” 

The anxious-looking gentleman, glancing round, shied away 
still further from the peasant. 

“ Stand closer together ! ” cried people at the back of the queue. 
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■ ''“What are you leaving a gap for ? We're half-way across the road 

the peasant once more closed in on the gentleman. 

" They’reletting us in 1" cried someone suddenly. 

The door opened, and elbowing one another they all pressed 
. towards it in a compact mass. ; ,i ", , 

“ Take your soap on the way in I ’’ 

“ Can a chap have his soap without having a bath? ” asked the 
hairy individual. 

"No fear! ” 

" See I shall just have to have a bath. There’s luck for you! 

" They know how to wangle it,” said someone in the crowd. 
*' You don’t want to go, and yet, somehow, you go.” 

" Do get a move on there! Jammed together like a flock of 
sheep, blocking up the doorway! Fine time to choose for ’eart- 
to-’eart talks! ” 

" Halt I That’s enough 1 ’’ said the man at the door. “ Next 
batch must wait their turn.” 

" I knew it I Stand and wait all day in the perishing cold . . . 
And you can’t get away if you wants to.” 

" Might as well go through with it now you’re here. Keep 
away in future." 

" And it be a pity to miss your bit of soap." 

“ Won’t be so easy to keep away, neither. I hears as 
how they’ll be driving us here once a fortnight." 

" And folk put up with it I . . . What are we coming to ? " 

" We’re too patient, that’s what it is. If they tried it on some 
folks they’d soon learn what’s what." 

" Next batch I ” 

Pressing against one another they pushed through the open door. 

The dressing-room swarmed with people taking their clothes off. 

" Keep an eye on your things ! ’’ cried the attendant. 

Everyone, suddenly hushed, looked anxiously at his neighbour, 
and some, turning aside to hide what they were doing, started to 
wrap things up. 

" Devil take it 1" said the hairy man, making his way to the 
wash-room. “They give you a scrap of soap hardly big enough 
to wash your head with, and there’s none left to take home." 

“ Just act as if you was washing, sonny," said the grimy peasant. 

" That’s my system. ’S the fourth time I’ve been here." 

" There used to be hip-baths here and all sorts of gadgets," said 
a lad who was soaping his head. " You’d stand underneath, give 
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the handle a good poll, and down ’would come water—just fflce : 
being in a shower of rain." - r^ -, 

“ That thing's still here, ova* by the wall there." 

"What are you tugging like that fra 1 ?" cried the attendant 
to a well-built lad who stood under the shower pulling at the handle 
with both hands. 

" Why don’t the water come ? " 

" 'Cause it's out of order, stupid I Suppose you want to pull 
the whole blinking outfit to pieces. What a brain 1 ” 

" Stop it! Stop it f Now look what you've gone and done I " 
cried a man on the other side of the room, wiping his face with his 
hands and spluttering—a plump gentleman whose neighbour, while 
rinsing himself, had accidentally doused him with cold water. 

" Only just soaped myself, and you must go and wash it all off. 
And I've used up all my soap.” 

The grimy peasant was sitting on his bench by a tub full of water. 
He gazed for a while attentively at the floor, and then said : 

" To think of all the lice there must be splashing about! " 

" What about washing for a change ? ” cried the attendant as 
he passed. “ Sitting there, taking up room . . .” 

The peasant looked round nervously, and with his black hands 
started splashing hot water from a basin on to his dry, matted hair. 

" Just splash a bit for appearance sake," he said, looking sideways 
at the hairy individual who was sitting next to him. * * I shall take the 
soap home to my old woman, so she can give my shirts a bit of a 
wad).” 

" The soap’s all a chap comes for,” agreed the hairy man, making 
a pretence of soaping his head as the attendant walked past. 

" This cleanliness business is being carried a sight too far. 
They don't give you a moment’s peace. Only last week they were 
making us clean out the courtyards." 

" Folks is patient, and so they gets put upon." 

" If they didn't keep a sharp eye on the likes of ymf, you’d be 
turning into dung-heaps,” said a man with a military moustache 
who was sitting opposite the grimy peasant, squinting under his 
upraised arms as he soaped his head. 

The peasant glanced cautiously at him, as though endeavouring 
to gauge his status, and said nothing. 

" It’s lice, they say, as spreads typhus,” observed someone. 

" Well, all I can say is I’ve got on with them all my life as com¬ 
fortable as you like—queer they should have got so dangerous all 
of a sudden.” 



*f They'll be saying bugs spread cholera nfe*t1 M observed a 
scornful voice. 

A man sat smeared all over with clay and was kneading it into 
bis hair. He was watched with interest for some time. Then the 
grimy peasant asked slowly: , ■ 

“ For some sort of disease, is it?" 

From beneath the hanging wet hair peered a pair of angry eyes. 

" What d'you mean—disease ? Don’t talk bosh! ” 

“ Clay's just the stud to get out dirt of long standing,’* said 
a thin man with a bruise on his leg. " Used it myself last time 
I was here." 

“ Look sharp and wash; you can talk at home,” cried the 
attendant. “ The next batch is getting impatient." 

All began to rinse themselves industriously. 

" Yes, folks is certainly going to the dogs ...” 

" It's looking after, they need,” said the man with the military 
moustache. " Some folk have to be treated strict. What's wanted 
is a proper campaign for cleanliness, and then—them as haven’t 
. been to the baths for a month, no bread, and a spot of quod 
wouldn't hurt either.” 

" What d’you mean—change and wash your blinking clothes 
every blinking week ? Let them do it themselves before they starts 
ordering other people about.” 

“ They don’t take people’s convenience into account. Know 
that folks are long-suffering, and put upon them. Paint placards 
of whacking great lice, stick ’em up all over the place, and don’t 
stop to think how the working man’s going to manage.” 

" Hang it all 1 ” cried the hairy man. *' A spot of hot water 
splashed on it, and it’s gone and melted away like so much butter. 
Good-bye to my soap. Had a bath all for nothing.” 

" Look sharp and get out! ’’ cried the attendant. ” Other folks 
are waiting, and you sit there and chatter. What’s this? Supposed 
to have had a bath, and your feet are as black as pitch,” he said, 
stopping before the grimy peasant. 

“ Somehow they just won’t seem to come clean, lad. Next time 
I'll try a bit of clay.” 

And as the attendant moved off, the grimy peasant added: 

" Not content with keeping you here by force for 'arf an hour, 
they comes poking their noses at your feet. And folks put up 
with it . . .” 
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A HOSPITABLE FOLK 

The train carrying soldiers from Turkestan halted at a small 
wayside station, and there it stayed for twenty-four hours. 

" You freeze like a dog,” said a thin soldier in a tom greatcoat, 
huddling up and hiding his hands in his sleeves. " No clothes, no 
firewood neither,” he added, peering round him. " Hey, sonny, you 
don’t happen to have a stick or two of firewood to spare ? " 

" Sorry,” answered the passing railway watchman. He stopped 
and looked at the soldiers. ” The spare sleepers have all been burnt 
up—by soldiers, you know—and the boarding too.” 

The watchman proving affable and talkative, they lit up their 
pipes and started chatting. 

” So all that’s left for us is the fences like ? " said another soldier 
in a short-sleeved, ill-fitting jacket. 

" In a manner of speaking . . 

“ Whose fence is that over there? ” 

" Belongs to a chap living in these parts.” 

“ Well, can’t be helped; we shall just have to pull it down. 
Nothing else left.” 

" A lot of traffic on this line," said the watchman. “ We used 
to have plenty of everything, but it’s all been cleaned up. Well, 
don’t make too much row breaking down the fence; meanwhile 
I’ll just step round the other side. Bit awkward otherwise; it’s 
really my job to keep an eye on stuff. The old man himself isn’t 
here—drove into town, and won’t be back before nightfall.” 

The soldiers set to work. The fenceboards creaked as they 
were twisted from their rotting supports. Five minutes later they 
were all sitting on the other side of the coaches, on the roadbed 
which was splashed with black oil, as it always is near stations, 
wanning themselves at the fire. 

“ Manage all right ? ” asked the watchman, coming*up again. 

" First rate. Painted wood bums fine.” 

“ You won’t find better,” agreed the watchman. 

” Snow-fences ain’t bad either.” 

“ There aren’t any left—there’s nothing left for that matter.” 

” Lord, what times we’re having ! ” said someone, and sighed. 

They were all silent for a while. 

” The old man will wake up tomorrow and find his fence gone.” 

"It’ll improve his outlook—the fence kept the light from his 
windows,” said the soldier with the short sleeves. 
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If he'd caught us in the act, I bet he’d haw kicked 
of fuss—called in the militia, I shouldn’t be surprised." 

‘"No," said the watchman. "They’ve got used to it now; 
just grins and bears it." 

" Got resigned like ? " 

"As you might say .. . . Especially if it’s done'Recently, 
Ncrw it's my job, in a manner of speaking, to keep an eye on property; 
but you’ve behaved decent, and me—not a word.” 

“ We’re from Turkestan, you know; there things turned out just 
the other way round.' To start with, the folks there was simply 
first-rate. You see, they’ve got a sort of law, so that if a guest 
calls on you—a soldier, say—you must give him food and drink, 
all for nothing.’’ 

‘‘For nothing?” said the watchman, and shuffled away on 
his haunches from the smoke, so as to listen undisturbed. 

'* For nothing.” 

" A hospitable folk, I see.” 

" You’ve said it." 

" And you haven’t heard it all yet. They’ve another sort of 
law that if a guest praises, let’s say, his host’s coat, supposing 
it happens to take his fancy, then he has to hand it over.” 

“ To the guest ? ” 

“ ’S right.” 

The other soldiers sat round the fire in silence, poking it now 
and then with sticks, like people familiar with all this. Around 
them the autumn night was black, and the lights of the lonely halt 
gleamed dully. 

“ There’s people for you I And did you , . . make the 
most of your chances ? ” 

“ Not half we didn’t,” answered the thin soldier gloomily. “ But 
the brass hats interfered and took a lot of the stuff back.” 

" But why, if that’s the law ? " 

" Ask me another ! " 

“ You know, we used to have a good blow-out, buckshee, and 
then start praising right and left; that’s a fine coat you've got, 
and so on.” 

“And you didn’t feel at all uncomfortable?” 

“ Why at first, of course* we didn't take very much—felt a 
bit awkward about it." 

" It was not being used to the idea, that’s what it was.” 

” Yes, we hadn’t quite cottoned on . . . Then, when you saw 
that everybody had got the idea, you hadn’t time to pick and 
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« And how did they take it? ” asked the watchman, greatly . 
interested. 

“Why,.what could they do, seeing as how that's the law? 
O’ course, they wasn’t too pleased, I can tell you.’’ 

" But they kept to the law all the same ? " 

" Uhuh. They're good folk, understand what's what. And so, 
laddie, we cleaned ’em out good and proper. At first, when they 
saw you passing, they'd ask you in and feed you up fit to bust, 
and then sit and wait for you to start a-praising.” 

“ Acshally waiting for it ? There's folk for you I ” 

" But later on, when we started carting their stuff off by the 
ton, they weren't quite so anxious to have us in.*' 

“ Started breaking the law, as you might say ? ” 

" Well, seeing as how we was cleaning them out of house and 
home . . ." 


" Anyone would get fed up giving his own stuff away by the 
handful,” said the soldier with the short sleeves. 


“ Didn’t leave ’em so much as a blanket apiece,” continued 
the thin soldier. “ And all according to the law, you know; not 
as if we’d been doing the dirty like.” 

" If people treat you decent, you has to treat them decent,” 
observed the watchman. 


" 'S right. Only we didn’t do so badly, treating ’em decent 
as you put it. Later on, though, things got quite different. Some¬ 
times you’d be praising some mangy little sheep, and the old 
man would go as deaf as a post all of a sudden. That’s when we 
started pinching stuff . . .” 

" They was getting too civilised, as you might say.” 

“ Yes. And they weren't long in tumbling to how they must 
treat the likes of us. Just snaffle a few odds and ends, and the 
old man would be wanting to drag you off to the commissar;” 

“ Well, well, how folk can change ! ” 

Suddenly, near the house from which the fence had been 
stolen, the creaking of cartwheels sounded through the darkness 
Then the noise ceased, as though the driver had lost his way and 
stopped to get his bearings. An exclamation rang out. 

" Lord preserve us! Where have I got to ? Lived here all my 
life, and gone and got lost l Hey, you there! What station is 
this?” 
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#wr fS; it's the old hub in penon.' He know* me.” 

" ArSenyevo," cried the soldier with theshort sleeves. y 
" What the . . , l How the . . . t" 9ounded froth the house. 
A minute later there appeared in the light of the fire aman in a 
sleeveless overcoat carrying a whip. . 

" Must be going crazy in my old age; lost my way in the dark, 
sad now I can’t find my own house! ” 

" Ain't been doing this, I suppose ? ” asked the thin soldier, 
cocking his elbow meaningly as he peered through the smoke at 
the newcomer. 


The latter made no reply, but continued to look about him with 
a puzzled expression. 

" Everything’s in its right place," he muttered; then suddenly, 
perceiving the remains of his fence at his feet, he scratched his 
temple and moved off again without a word. Not till he was some 
ten paces away was he heard to spit angrily. 

“ Has he gone ? ” asked the watchman from the other side of 
the train. 

" Yes . . . He’s found his house. Thought he'd reco'nise it 
by the fence, and went astray like,” said the soldier with the short 
sleeves. 

“ Didn't he say nothing ? ’’ continued the watchman. 

" Never a word. Just spit. And that when he was some way 
off.” 

" Well, well, how folks can change I Not so very long ago, if 
you’d Ve done a thing like that, he’d’ve carted you off to the police* 
station, besides beating you black and blue. And now . . . just as 
though nothing had happened.” 

“ They’ve got out of the way of it. Been taught a new religion 
like,” said the soldier with the short sleeves. 

" They’ve got out of the way, and others are getting into the 
way . . 

" Turn and turn about, as you might say," concluded the 
watchman. 
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THE SPECULATORS 

The station was crowded with people rushing to and fro. A 
queue was forming by the booking-office; and as there wasn't 
room for it to keep straight, it twisted in a spiral and sprawled all 
over the place. 
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The beU was filled with the yelling and waiKng of infants, nearly 
every woman having' one in her arms; and for some nssMt the 
little things were specially restless. 

And outside, by the station wall, stood a row of peasant women 
with infants in their arms. They seemed in no hurry to get Into 
the station, had no luggage with them, were offering no goods for 
sale. Yet people were crowding round them just as they do round 
the women who congregate at stations to sell eggs, sausage and 
bread. 

“ What are you hanging around here for? " cried a militia-man. 
" If you want tickets, go into the station; if not, clear off! ” 

The women moved reluctantly into the station. 

The wailing of infants grew even more ear-splitting. 

“Where on earth do they all come from, confound 'em?" 
said a workman with a sack of potatoes who had had to take his 
place at the extreme end of the queue, right by the door. 

One young woman even had two infants with her. One she 
was holding in her arms, while the other she had placed in its little 
blanket on the floor by the wall. 

“ Say, you haven’t been wasting your time, have you ? Can’t 
even hold ’em all at once 1 Here, who are you a-shoving of ? ’’ 

“ Can't help it in this crowd—do shut up, you little beast! " 
cried the woman at her infant. 

“ Never seen so many before in all my life! Where do they all 
come from ? What have they took it into their heads to go travelling 
for, all of a sudden ? ” 

" And every one of them with a kid. I reckon there won't be 
enough tickets to go round.” 

" Shouldn't be surprised if half of us have to stay here, till 
tomorrow. The ones with the kids are all right, though; they get 
tickets out of their turn.” 

“ Hang it, if I’d known I’d have brought my own brat along,” 
said a woman in a sheepskin. 

“ All you’ve got to do is to go and ask for one from those women 
standing by the wall.” 

" But will they let me have one ? ” 

" Why shouldn’t they ? That’s what they’re here for.” 

" For money, lad, they’ll give you anything these days,” said 
an old man in grey felt boots. 

The woman went up to those standing by the door and, coming 
back, reported: 
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"Tbey'nsasking fourthoomnd . . ." " 

“ Why, the shtmetoia hussies, yesterday the price was only 
three thousand 1 ” exclaimed aa old woman. 

“ Wrap a cat up in a fur coat, and you'll get your ticket out of 
tarn; they’ll think it's a kid.” 

" Have to wrap it up jolly careful; they've started feeling to 
make sure.” 

“ When I saw you just now, you hadn’t got a ldd with you,” 
cried the militia-man at a woman by the booking-office window. 
" Where's it come from so suddenly ? " 

“ Where do you think kids come from ? ” snapped the woman. 

" All right, all right! Those with kids can move forward.” 

" The place is simply swarming with 'em. Fine chance you 'as 
of getting a ticket. And where do they all come from ? Effect of 
the wax or something ? Nothing but brats all over the shop. That 
old hag over there—even she’s got a kid. Crikey, who can ever 
have taken a fancy to her? Must 'ave been crazy i ” 

“ Folk don’t bother to pick and choose these days.” 

" Now they’ve gone and drove me right back to the door again,” 
said the workman, and spat in disgust. 

" Take one of my kids, mate, and then they’ll let you through 
out of turn,” said the woman with the two infants. 

" Seems like I shall have to. How much are you asking ? ” 

" Same price as everybody else: four thousand. On a market 
day we should be asking five.” 

" Got a cheek, ain’t you, asking all that ? ” said the workman, 
putting his sack down to count out the money. 

” Well, everybody else is doing the same.” 

The workman handed over the money, and took the infant in 
his arms. 

“ Careful, now; mind you keep him right end up! ” 

And the woman took her spare child from the floor. 

“ Twins, dearie ? ” asked the woman next to her. 

" No, this is my sister-in-law’s kid. She's fallen sick, so I've 
taken it over. We splits the proceeds.” 

" Half and half like,” said the old man, and winked. 

“ What are they charging for the kids? ” people in the crowd 
were asking in whispers. 

“ Four thou’.” 

" Like their cheek 1 Ready to squeeze the last halfpenny out 
of you, the confounded speculators. Why yesterday their price 
was only three thousand ! ” 
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« Three thousand . . . and what's the psk* af taead ?" ' 

“ Yes, they ain’t 'arf patting their pikes op. Only last Weel e 
I was travelling with my son’s wife, and we got a braoe of kids 
for five thousand. What are things coming to ? " 

" Kids is certainly rising in price," said the old man, shaking 
his head. “ Nowadays, if your old woman knows her business, all 
you has to do is to rake in the cash.” 

“ Lord, they’ve all been snapped up in ten minutes l ” 

"Nothing like the scramble there is on a market day; you 
ought to see it.” 

" And there’s an old woman with one eye, pushing her way in 
with a three-year-old. Who'd take a hulking brute like that ? " 

" You would, if you was in a hurry.” 

“ Dare say I would, now." 

" Never seen such a crowd before," muttered the militia-man, 
nonplussed. "There's more out of the queue than in it. And 
look at the queue, twisting round like a blinking serpent. Hey, 
you I Untwist yourselves I And you, young fellow me lad," 
he cried at the workman, " where do you think you're pushing ? 

Go to the back of the queue; this part’s only for women.’’ 

" I’ve got a kid with me . . 

“ Oh, devil take you! All right, stand here then.” 

" What are you holding him upside down for ? ” cried the young 
woman, running up to the workman. ” Must be cracked; anybody 
would think you’d never held a kid in your life before t ” 

" He’s paid his money, you see, and so he thinks . . 

The booking-office window opened. The queue pressed forward 
in a tightly-packed, agitated mass. A market woman carrying a 
tin box came hurrying along, tried to get to the ticket window, 
and was sent to the end of the queue. Up to her ram* the one-eyed 
woman with the three-year-old. The market woman tested his 
weight on her arms, and was about to refuse; but then,, waving her 
hand in despair, she wrapped the little boy up in her shawl, hiding 
him completely, and moved to the front of the queue again.' 

" So you got rid of him at last ? " said an old woman in a kerchief 
sympathetically to the woman with one eye. 

“Yes; but they'll only take him when there ain’t no other 
kids left,” said the one-eyed woman angrily. " On market-days 
it’s not too bad, of course; but other days it's 'eart-breaking.” 

“ It’s his weight, you know. Stand holding him for as hour, 
and your arms are ready to break.” 
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Have to keep your eyas open these days 1 A woman had her 
kid pinched just like that, a day or two ago." 

“Here be is—here I ami” cried the workman, standing on 
tiptoe to reveal his whereabouts in the queue. H ‘,„- 

" And is the other one there ? ” 


"They’re both alive and kicking. We ’re family people oaradves. ’ ’ 

" That’s the stuff to give ’em, girls," called a Red Army flam 
looking at the endless queue of women with babies. " Do your 
bit for the Red Anny 1 ” 

" Yes, the women knows what’s expected of them." 

The workman, having received his ticket, came back to hand 
over the child. 

“ Hang it, look what he’s done to my coat! ” 

" Don’t worry, it’ll easily wipe off." 

" It’s bad enough for a grown-up to have to wait about here 
for hours on end; what can you expect of a mere infant ? " 

" Where’s the mother of this brat ? " cried a woman rushing 
anxiously about with a child in her arms. “ She’s gone, the devil! ” 

The market woman came running up to the woman with one eye 
and said, angrily shoving the child into her arms : 

" They won’t pass a great brute like this. And all through 
you I’ve lost my place in the queue." 

The old man in felt boots looked at her, and said: 

" Why don’t you try wrapping your father-in-law up in a shawl 
and bringing him along ? ’’ 




CZECHOSLOVAKIA—THE KEY TO THE 
DANUBJAN BASIN 

Whenever today Czechoslovakia is discussed either in conversation 
or in print, prime if not exclusive consideration is given to the 
problem of the Sudeten-Germaos. This is comprehensible, as the 
question has suddenly come to the fore with dangerous urgency 
and has become the centre of most serious international interest. 
Since the Fiihrer has proclaimed himself publicly the protector 
of all Germans wherever they live and has included in the area 
of his immediate interest xo million Germans living in two neigh¬ 
bouring states (he had in mind the Germans in Austria before the 
annexation and the Germans in Czechoslovakia), the Sudeten 
German problem has necessarily become a matter of international 
politics, even though it still remains an internal problem of 
Czechoslovakia. In spite of the urgency of this question which 
today engages the chancelleries of numerous states, it would be a 
mistake to suppose that the Czechoslovak question can be compre¬ 
hended in these terms. 

I shall not discuss the Sudeten German problem in detail here. 
Enough has been written about it both in the English and the French 
press. I shall content myself with emphasising its main political 
aspects. Today it should be obvious to the whole world that the 
desire of German policy to gain so-called " equality ” for the 
Sudeten Germans is less concerned with the actual conditions 
among the latter than would appear at first sight. In reality they 
are merely an excellent tool for the aims of the dynamic policy 
of the Third Reich, which wants to extend the so-called German 
" living space " into the Danubian basin and the Balkans. It is 
superiluous to repeat that in the whole of Europe there is no minority 
enjoying greater rights, more civic liberties and greater political 
influence than the German minority in Czechoslovakia? It is also 
superfluous to repeat how strangely the intense German interest 
in the Sudeten Germans contrasts with their present indifference 
to the fate of the other German minorities in Poland, Hungary, 
Jugoslavia and especially Italy. Konrad Henlein, the leader of 
the Sudeten German party, in a speech at Carlsbad on 24 April 
stated with rare frankness the real point at issue. He then demanded 
not only territorial and personal autonomy, but also a revision of 
Czechoslovak foreign policy and a recognition of the right of the 
Sudeten Germans to profess freely National Socialism and to govern 
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their affairsaccording to this poHticalcieod. Itis unnecessary • 
toaigue 'whether this speech proclaimed a maximum or a minimum 
pr og ramme. It is not impossible that German poficysubsequently 
recognised the tactical error involved in these statements, and that 
it tried to minimise their immediate effect. Konrad Henlein during 
his visit to London last Hay took this line. But nobody, who has 
studied Hitler’s policy with any care can have the slightest doubt 
that the demands of Henlein express quite clearly the actual aims 
‘ of National Socialist policy in regard to Czechoslovakia. Assuredly 
a fulfilment of these demands would satisfy the Third Reich! 
The establishment of autonomy to the extent desired by Henlein 
and his followers would mean the creation of a very peculiar and 
almost completely independent sub-state inside Czechoslovakia: 
and as inside this unit the Henlein party, openly professing Nazism, 
would have a decisive majority, the policy of this anomalous sub¬ 
state would be entirely subject to the direction and wishes of Berlin. 
The revision of Czechoslovak foreign policy demanded by Henlein 
amounts in practice to a wish that Czechoslovakia should give up 
her treaties of alliance with France and Russia and—as was declared 
in so many words by a deputy of the Sudeten German party in the 
Prague Parliament—accept a place in the “ German sphere ” 
(Lebensraum). Lastly, the profession of National Socialism, 
based as it is on principles of race and totalitarianism, is quite 
irreconcilable with the democratic principles on which the whole 
political and social structure of Czechoslovakia has been built. 
In practice the Germans, in their sub-state, could introduce the 
anti-Semitic laws of the Reich and suppress all other political 
parties. In such a way, the whole inner coherence of Czechoslovakia 
would be disturbed, and her internal and external resistance to 
aggression broken. All these demands mean, in one word, nothing 
less than that Czechoslovakia should submit to the Third Reich 
and become the vassal of Germany. 

As no nation is ready to commit suicide voluntarily, it is obvious 
that no satisfactory solution of the Sudeten German problem can 
be found on the basis suggested by Henlein and Hitler. An agree¬ 
ment which is desired by all Czechoslovak parties and by all shades 
of political opinion, from the extreme right to the extreme left, 
is only possible if at least two absolutely fundamental principles 
are respected:— 

(1) The indivisibility of the state, which has been established 
and maintained only on a democratic basis. 

(2) The external independence of the republic. 
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These conditions, which must ap p ear fair to everybody 
has any for the desire of every -nation to bwfcs 

own free Hfe, are sorely not iiWMBpatiljiewith a reasonable com¬ 
promise, assuming goodwill on the G&rnan side. Within these 
limits it is quite possible to extend and secure all the rights and 
political influence of the Germans in Czechoslovakia in conformity 
with their numbers and importance. Today we know enough 
of the principles of the “ Nationality Charter " which the Czecho¬ 
slovak government has been preparing and which is now being 
discussed with the Sudeten Germans to be able to summarise its 


principles as follows :— 

(i) The language rights of the minority nations will be increased 
so considerably as to guarantee a full and consistent equality in 
the official use of language. 

(a) Local self-government in communes and districts will be 
extended to such a degree that the minority nations, wherever 
they have a majority in the locality, will be able to administer 
their local affairs quite independently. 

(3) There will be self-government in the administration of 
schools and other cultural matters. 

(4) A just share in the budget will be guaranteed to all Minori¬ 
ties in matters directly affecting their national interests, whether 
in the cultural, social or economic held. 

(5) The principle of numerical proportion will be carried out 
in the appointment of officials and employees in the state admin¬ 
istration and in all public enterprises. As far as possible the 
officials and employees of the various minorities will be placed 
in districts where their own nationality is in the majority. 

Every objective observer must admit that a real and complete 
equality of all the nationalities living in Czechoslovakia, and especially 
of the Germans, is .assured by the proposals. Czechoslovakia will 
become a State of absolute justice and equality for all nationalities. 
It will compare favourably even with the Swiss example of national 
tolerance, though, of course, the structure of Switzerland will still 
be different from that of Czechoslovakia, since it is impossible to 
transfer the whole of the political and administrative institutions of 
one state to another. 

It is, of course, a question whether Berlin will be satisfied with 
these far-reaching structural reforms which Czechoslo vak™ is 
planning and which she intends to carry out consistently. It 
certainly would be satisfied, if the real aim were to secure the Sudeten 
Germans all just rights, and a reasonable share in political power. 



aim! being to impose a surrender of independence and aabmiMaon 
to German domination—-thin even the most far-reaching concessions 
will prove inadequate. Probably the near future will give a definite 
answer to this question. • * . ; 

It cannot be denied that Czechoslovakia is prepared to go to the 
limits of possible concession, as her contribution to the preservation 
of European peace. But beyond the limits stated above we cannot 
go, as this would mean the disintegration of our State and the under¬ 
mining of its external independence. Whoever asks ua to go beyond 
these limits most meet with absolute refusal. Nothing can shake 
our determination to defend our national liberty and independence 
to the last drop of blood. The aggressor must know that Czecho¬ 
slovakia when attacked will defend herself with determination, 
even if certain that she would receive no help from other states. 
Any self-respecting nation will prefer an honourable death to 
cowardice and slavery. 

We fully share with our British and French friends the appre¬ 
hension that Europe may become engulfed in a new war. It is 
certainly the duty of all honourable and decent people to do all 
in their power to avert war. For this very reason, we are trying, 
even at considerable risk, to carry out a rapid reconstruction of 
nationality rights, though under normal conditions a slower pace 
would have been advisable. But we cannot and will not go beyond 
the limits which are compatible with the preservation of our national 
liberty and independence. 

I know that there are people in the West who think that the 
easiest solution might be for Czechoslovakia to surrender the districts 
inhabited by a majority of Sudeten Germans, and that European 
peace would thus be preserved, if not permanently, at any rate for 
a long period. But such hopes can be cherished only by those 
who still think that it is merely a question of the Sudeten Germans 
and fail to understand the real issues at stake. It is only necessary 
to glance at a map showing the geographical distribution of the 
Czechoslovaks and the Sudeten Germans, especially in Bohemia 
and Moravia, to see the impossibility of such a solution. It is 
true that the frontier districts are largely inhabited by Sudeten 
Germans, but at several points the Czechs reach the frontier, so that 
this area is neither ethnically uniform nor even geographically 
connected. The Czechs and Germans are so much intermixed 
that it is simply impossible to draw a clear frontier between them, 
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based on ethnic fines: and this without taking into aocott&t 0W 
German and Czech “ islands " or mcbron hi otherwise purely Ouch 
or German surroundings. 

This is best illustrated by a few statistics. According to the 
1930 census there are 3,231,688 Germans in Czechoslovakia Hying 
in the frontier districts: but these are interrupted by stretches of 
territory inhabited by Czechs, so that the mainly German area 
falls into 8 distinct regions, lacking contact with each other save 
through Czech territory, of whom some 2,495,633 are Germans. 
Besides this, there are 736,025 Germans in districts with a Czech 
majority, while in these eight frontier districts there live 440,561 
Czechs and 10,458 members of other nationalities. A territorial 
autonomy is simply impossible, since no continuous area could 
be created. Even the joining of these areas to Germany is impossible 
in practice. Emil Sobota in his book " National Autonomy in 
Czechoslovakia " says well on this point: “ If the frontier districts 
which have a majority of Germans should be annexed to Germany, 
a new frontier would be created which would be wholly impossible 
even from the administrative point of view. In such a case together 
with 2,321,847 Germans, 399,215 Czechs would be annexed by 
Germany, while 909,841 Germans would still remain in what was 
left of Czechoslovakia. If the frontier were to be drawn in such a 
way as to include not only the whole border districts but also the 
German islands which do not form a continuous territory with the 
mainly German districts, then several districts with a Czech majority 
would have to be annexed to Germany.” In that event 2,610,387 
Germans and 676,471 Czechs would be annexed by Germany, but 
there would still remain 621,301 Germans in Czechoslovakia. If 
the present state of affairs is not considered entirely just, a far less 
just situation would thereby be created. But the main argument 
against the annexation of the frontier districts inhabited by a majority 
of Germans to Germany is the fact that after such a partition what 
remained of Czechoslovakia would also very soon eome under 
German rule. Czechoslovakia would simply be deprived of the 
indispensable geographical and above all economic postulates of 
independence. The very roots of Czechoslovak liberty would have 
been cut. Bohemia and Moravia form in their present shape, which 
has not changed since the Middle Ages, an organic geographical 
economic and political unity. Economically the several districts 
of these countries are so interdependent that its prosperity would, 
completely collapse if their coherence were destroyed. Whatever 
we may think about frontiers in general, there can be no doubt. 
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atleast as far as the present frontier 

Germany is concerned, that it was apt an artificialereation, 
waaprectestmed by geographical and economic conditions andthat 
it stood tiie test of centuries. 


Anyone who suggests that the present dispute could be solved 
by the break-up of this geographical, economic, political and historical 
unity must also accept the unavoidable consequences of such a step: 
it would mean that Czechoslovakia would either disappear altogether 
from the map of Europe or would become a mere vassal of Greater 
Germany. 

But from this there follow further unavoidable consequences: 
it opens up the path to German expansion throughout the Danubian 
and Balkan regions with all their rich resources of raw materials, 
both agricultural and industrial. Germany would then dispose 
not only of the great metallurgical industry of Czechoslovakia, 
whose productive capacity exceeds that of the heavy industry of 
Italy, but also of Hungarian, Jugoslav and Roumanian wheat, 
of the rich Czechoslovak coal-fields, Jugoslav iron-ore and Roumanian 
oil. And since in all these countries the capacity of production 
has considerably increased since the war in comparison with the 
production of the former Austria-Hungary, the economic, political 
and military potential power of Greater Germany, increased by its 
control of the Danubian and Balkan area, would be enormously 
greater than that of pre-war Germany in conjunction with its 
Austro-Hungarian ally. 

The crux of the Czechoslovak problem, which is today quite 
literally, a European problem, is not the local question of the Sudeten 
Germans, but the key-position which Czechoslovakia holds in the 
Danube basin. Bismarck understood this when he said that the 
master of Bohemia is also the master of Europe. It is possible to 
solve the Sudetian question by a fair compromise between the 
legitimate demands of the Germans and the necessary conditions of 
Czechoslovak liberty. But the problem becomes insoluble, if the 
Sudeten Germans are merely used as an instrument to achieve the 
destruction of Czechoslovakia, either by a direct attack or by such 
internal and external weakening of her position as to reduce her 
to the status of a German vassal. It is obvious to anyone who 
can think out the consequences of any political action that this would 
necessarily upset not only the Danubian, but literally the whole 
European, balance of power. Czechoslovakia, while aiming at 
internal consolidation, has always sought guarantees of her inde¬ 
pendence in a foreign policy firmly based on the principles of the 




Lwgat of Nations, sad in a system of affiances with Btewm-iidt. 
PWa and with the little Entente. Without these guarantees 
she would be isolated. She could not, as a state of 
inhabitan ts, preserve her independence in face of the 73 naffions 
of Greater Germany. We should certainly welcome the idea of 
Czechoslovak neutrality if it were possible to guarantee it. But 
it is very doubtful whether any such international guarantee could 
be. made effective. This beautiful dream will, we fear, remain a 
mere utopia in present circumstances. Colonel Moravec in Us 
paper “ The importance and strength of Czechoslovakia ” remarks 
quite rightly that even those States which are striving today for 
neutrality have to enhance their security by military preparations. 
Besides, it is ** absolutely impossible to remain neutral in a struggle 
in which the greatest questions of world politics are at stake, 
especially for a state which is situated on an important military 
crossroad.” Czechoslovakia is such a State, at a point where the 
political, cultural, and military interests of Europe meet. Undei 
these circumstances the only foreign policy by which she can protect 
her independence, is one of European collaboration, which on the 
one hand tries unceasingly to reach a friendly agreement with all 
her neighbours and especially Germany, and on the other supports 
a system of security based on alliance and friendship with those 
states which have common interests with her. 

Czechoslovakia does not, however, rely only on the help which 
she could receive from her allies and friends, but first and foremost 
on her own strength. Even if this strength is not sufficient to 
repel a possible German attack, it is at least sufficient to check 
aggression in cooperation with the forces of her allies and friends. 
It would be an error to think that it is an easy military enterprise 
to annihilate Czechoslovakia: this would require about 3 million 
men, and it may be useful to present at least a partial picture of her 
potential military resources. 

The economic resources of Czechoslovakia do not appear to be 
generally known. It may surprise many readers to learn that the 
war industry of Czechoslovakia is bigger than that of Italy, and 
that in 1937 she produced 90 per cent, more pig iron and 15 per 
cent, more steel than Italy. Leaving aside Russia, Czechoslovakia 
is among the six main industrial states in Europe (the other 5 being 
Germany, Britain, France, Italy and Belgium). In the East 
Central European region, from the Baltic to the Aegean, 3 million 
tons of pig iron and 4,700,000 tons of steel were produced in 1937 : 
but of tills total Czechoslovakia produced 1,700,000 and 2,300,000 
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states combined, including Boland. If Germany timuld central 
Ciedioriowlda , she mould «*n«w<»**iy icqdn mocutban ^ of 
the technical war power of the whole Eastern part of Central Europe. 
One must farther consider* that about 1,500,000 tons of iron usd 
steel are produced annually in Hungary, Roumania, Jugoslavia 
and Bulgaria, and out of this total more than one million tons of 
iron and steel came from Hungary alone. Jugoslavia, Roumania 
and Bulgaria, countries which together have 38 million inhabitants, 
produce only half a million tons of iron and steel, or one-eighth 
of the Czechoslovak output. It is no exaggeration to say that 
if Czechoslovakia were controlled by Germany, the productive 
capacity of the other states from the Baltic to the Black and Aegean 
Seas would be quite insufficient to supply these countries with 
armaments. Czechoslovakia alone can supply the whole war 
material of the other two members of the Little Entente, and that 
of several other states of the East Central European region as well. 
We must not forget that, in addition to her heavy industry, she 
has very important chemical industries also, and their capacity 
far exceeds the production of all the other Central European states, 
outside Germany. The Germans are therefore entitled to call 
Czechoslovakia the arsenal of Europe. 

We cannot, of course, quote exact figures as to the military 
power of the state, as these are kept a close secret. But we can 
quote a German estimate of the Czechoslovak effectives, which is 
presumably accurate, as the Germans have no reason to exaggerate 
Czechoslovak resources. According to this, we have the following 
trained reserves: in active units (with officers and non-commissioned 
officers) 200,000 men: as first reserve, 1 million men; as second 
reserve, 300,000 men—total, 1,500,000 men. There are about 
500,000 untrained men of 18 and 19, in the first and second reserve, 
and lastly we could get together some 200,000 men for non-combatant 
services between the ages of 50 and 60. It is calculated, therefore, 
that Czechoslovakia could call about 2,000,000 men to the colours, 
and that her army on a war footing would amount to 24 divi¬ 
rions of infantry, 4 “ Alpine ” brigades, and 4 cavalry brigades. 

" Markomannus,” in his book Brennpunkt Bohmen, published in 
1935, even assumes that Czechoslovakia could put into the field 
as many as 32 infantry divisions, besides the 4 “Alpine" and 
4 cavalry brigades. 

Generals Niessel and Baratier estimated the German armed 




force* on land at 60 first line divisions and 30 divisions -of militi a 
tor frontier defence in 1937: and a farther 60 divisions couldbe 
mobilised in two weeks' time. In 1937 Germany could pot into 
the field an army of 130 divisions, as her population amounted to 
66 millions. Since the annexation of Austria Germany has 73 
million inhabitants, and has created 4 new army corps, of which 
two (of 12 divisions each) are in Austria. We have to reckon with 
the possibility of Germany mobilising no less than 170 divisions 
within a month. This means that for every million inhabitants 
there could be 2 to 3 divisions. If the same proportions held good 
in regard to Czechoslovakia, she would be able to mobilise 35 divisions, 
which corresponds roughly with the view of “ Markomaxums.” 
In any case she can mobilise the same proportion of divirions as 
Germany, and as her armaments industry compares well both 
in quality and quantity with the German, her army should be at 
least as well equipped as the German. With 73 millions against 
15J, the ratio between Germany and Czechoslovakia could be 
expressed by 4*5 : z, i.e. Czechoslovakia would be able to engage 
about one-fifth of all the German forces. In August 1914 Russia 
went to the help of France with forces which can be estimated at 
about 30 divisions of present-day strength: and this is about the 
same help which Czechoslovakia could offer to France in case of a 
future possible war. 

We must also mention the air force. The Germans have called 
Czechoslovakia an aircraft carrier anchored in the heart of Germany. 
In the booklet above quoted “ Markomannus ” writes: “ If Germany 
should be engaged in war with France, the menacing position of 
Bohemia and Moravia may have very disagreeable consequences. 
Czechoslovakia has a very efficient aircraft industry which could 
produce thousands of planes during war time. The Czechoslovak 
air force is a menace to Berlin, Dresden and Leipzig.” " Marko¬ 
mannus ” also points out that “ from Strasbourg to Prague the 
distance of 600 kilometers could be flown in two hours, and the 
French air force could bomb the southern parts of Germany on 
the way.” We may add that Soviet Russia is only 150 kilometers 
from the Czechoslovak frontier and that from the most easterly 
point of the frontier there are only 750 kilometers to Prague, so 
that Russian aircraft could arrive in Prague within three hours. 

The Germans are, obviously, much interested in the Czechoslovak 
air force. K. Urban in his book Kurze Zusammenstellung Uber die 
ischechoslovakische Annte, published in June 1937 at Berlin, estimates 
that while Czechoslovakia had in 1933 some 750 aeroplanes for 
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nffitaryuse, in 1937 she had 1,500, and of these the fctoriagwere . 
.'ffiwt Hue: 240 reconnaissance, *65 pursuit, 333 bos?tte%x»> *am^, 
240 training cod 10 " battle" aircraft, a lt ogether about 1,000 
aircraft of th« first line and 500 of the second. In 1937 the Germans 
estimated the Czechoslovak air force personnel and the sup por ting 
ground staff at xo,ooo mefe. Foreign observers have'e^tuoated 
tike German air force at some 80,000 to 100,000 men, the British 


at 70,000 and the Russian at 150,000 men. These estimates were 
made in the middle of the year 1937: and it is obvious that Czecho¬ 
slovakia has not been idle since then in the building up of her air force. 
The same is true of the increased motorisation of the army. Urban 
in 1937 counted the following mobile units:—xx cavalry regiments, 
3 tank regiments and 4 motor-cycle regiments. The German hand¬ 
book, Die Rtisting der Welt, published in 1935, listed under Czecho¬ 
slovakia 71 heavy batteries and 175 light ones, under France 298 
and 320, under Poland 98 and 3x8. These figures estimating the 
forces in 1934 are, of course, far exceeded today. 

The well-known Czech military writer, Colonel Emanuel Moravec, 
summarises the progress of Czechoslovak rearmament during the 
last 4 years in these words: “ One must, first of all, take into account 


the greater strategic mobility which has been achieved by improve¬ 
ments in communications (both by railway and road), especially 
between the so-called ** historic " lands (Bohemia and Moravia) and 
Slovakia, and by the fortification of the frontiers. During these 
4 years the Czechoslovak army has increased its mobility by adding 
to its motorisation and by increasing the number of mobile units 
(cavalry, motorcycle and tank): and aircraft has been increased 
by leaps and bounds. As to tactics, the Czechoslovak army has 
gained in its new equipment a greater power of resistance also in 
defence against mobile units, tanks and aircraft.” 

Even if German propaganda chooses to make light of the military 
resources of Czechoslovakia, her preparedness and capacity for 
defence, serious German military experts have a high opinion of 
her army and make no secret of it. “ Markomannus ” says: 
“ Czechoslovakia, in the event of war, is for Germany such a danger 
that it would be the best solution, if Bohemia could be cracked 


like a large nut by pincers. But the centre of the nut is the tough 
Czech nation which has a large army equipped with modem weapons." 
Colonel Moravec’s comment is, " The cracking of the Czech nut 
will be a pretty difficult job.” “ Markomannus,” while mentioning 
the military virtues shown by the Czech Hussites in the Middle Ages 
and by the Czechoslovak legionaries in Russia, forgot to say that 
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both waited until they were attacked.. The Hussite invasions of 
Germany were an answer to the German crusades into B ohfun ia, 
The reflections of "Markomaimas''are now mote than two years oWL 
In the meantime Austria has been annexed and the southern wing 
of the German Czechoslovak frontier has been moved eastward by 
eoo kilometers. The pincer attack recommended by ** Marko- 
mannas " today offers much better chances for the Germans to 
far as their base of operations is concerned, but during the last two 
years powerful barriers against an invasion have been erected in 
the shape of fortifications along the frontiers both of Prussian Silesia 
and of Austria. These Czechoslovak frontier fortifications are, 
of course, not only confined to these two sectors, but now cover 
the whole frontiers between the Republic and the Reich. 

These facts suffice to show that Czechoslovakia has larger resources 
and possibilities of self-defence than is usually assumed, and that 
her military and economic resources would considerably increase 
the power of Germany, if ever Czechoslovakia should pass under 
her control. 

Czechoslovakia's European importance lies in the fact that she 
is quite literally the gateway to the Danubian basin and the Balkans, 
and thus the main bulwark of the independence of the Danubian 
and Balkan nations. It has been her policy ever since the early 
years after the war to consolidate the international situation created 
by the peace treaties in the Danube basin. This indeed was the 
main purpose for which the Little Entente was founded. 


Up to the year 1935 the Little Entente was drawing more and 
more closely together (the pact of organisation concluded on 
16 February, 1933, is the clearest expression of this tendency); 
but since then this progress has been arrested. All three States— 
especially Jugoslavia, and to a less degree Roumania—were 
profoundly impressed by the crisis in Franco-British policy, which 
resulted in failure as regards the Abyssinian question and in 
acquiescence as regards the reoccupation of the Rhineland. But 
the policy of France and Britain in the Spanish question was 
also interpreted, especially in Jugoslavia, as a sign of weakness 
and vacillation on the part of the two great Western powers: 
while German propaganda has interpreted this policy as a continuous 
retreat before the dynamic policy of the dictators. Jugoslavia 
drew the conclusion that a policy of the free hand is best under the 
circumstances: and this found expression in her new pact of friend¬ 
ship with Italy in March 1937. None the less, the Little Entente 
preserves its coherence in all questions concerning the actual 



v ‘ Denubian basin, andespedaUy rffatiaia with Hungary! this was 
! >' shown atthelastconference of the little Entente,heldat Sinaia early 
in May 1938, where the three States reaffirmed their treaty obligations 
in the event of aggression by Hungary. If, then, Hungary should 
attack one of the states of the Little Entente, for instance by joining 
military action by Germany, the other two States of the little 
Entente would definitely intervene, and this is the best contradiction 
to the frequent allegation that the Little Entente is practically 
dead today. It is, however, true that the further process of 
consolidation, as envisaged in the pact of organisation drawn up 
in 1933, has been arrested. Moreover, the'&ttempt made during 
the winter of 1936-7 to achieve a pact of mutual assistance between 
the three States of the Little Entente and between them and France 
also failed. But under present circumstances a new attempt at 
consolidation is not necessarily hopeless. The annexation of 
Austria by Germany has made Jugoslavia her direct neighbour, 
and both in Jugoslavia and Roumania fears of German economic 
and political expansion have considerably increased. 

The Little Entente as a whole represents a very considerable 
power. Czechoslovakia, Roumania and Jugoslavia together have 
some 50 million inhabitants—which on a mere basis of population 
would be the largest unit in Europe after Russia and Germany. 
In peace time the Little Entente commands some 60 infantry and 
cavalry divisions—in other words, after the Russian and German 
armies, the largest military force in Europe. In war-time their 
numbers could at least be doubled. Today the Little Entente 
could put into the field forces equal to those mobilised during the 
Great War by the whole of Austria-Hungary, and this in itself 
shows the desirability of closer cooperation between the three States. 
Let us add that the Balkan Entente, comprising Roumania, Jugo¬ 
slavia, Greece and Turkey, has about 55 million inhabitants and 
commands some 80 divisions, of which 60 are on European soil. 
The two Ententes are linked together by the fact that Roumania 
and Jugoslavia belong to both, and in combination they have some 
75 million inhabitants and a peace strength of 95 divisions, and 
between them control the Danube Basin, the Balkan Peninsula 
and the Turkish Straits. Colonel Moravec remarks on their strategic 
importance: "The two Ententes have on the Asiatic continent 
common frontiers with the two western powers, Britain and France 
(in Syria and Iraq), Together with Soviet Russia they control 
the Black Sea and together with Britain the Eastern part of the 
Mediterranean. If we imagine the pentagon of land between five 
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•eas (the Euxine, the Caspian, the Mediterranean, the Red and the 
Indian Ocean) to be the entrance hall to the Indian Ocean and India, 
then the Balkan Entente is the main staircase to this entrance halt, 
and the Little Entente the garden wall. Czechoslovakia represents 
the gate. Whoever breaks open the gate, will get into the staircase 
and eventually into the entrance hail. Both Ententes today control 
the transversal axis from Europe to Asia (between Hamburg and 
Basra on the Persian Gulf) in its central section which amounts to 
about two-thirds of its length. The North-western part, about 
800 kilometers, is controlled by Germany since the “ Anschluss ”; 
the central part, 2,200 kilometers in length, by the Little and Balkan 
Entente; and the South-Eastern sector, 1,000 kilometers long, by 
Great Britain. The Little and the Balkan Ententes are a powerful 
stabilising force in the Europe of today, and one of the main pillars 
of the balance of power. If they should yield to pressure, which 
would show along the transversal European-Asiatic axis, not only 
frontier stones will be moved in Europe, but a new division of the 
world will begin." 

Germany gained an important advantage by penetrating through 
the annexation of Austria deep into the Danubian basin and by 
getting within easy reach of the Adriatic Sea and the Balkans. 
Since then the key-position which Czechoslovakia occupies in 
Central Europe is even more obvious. Without her Jugoslavia 
and Roumania could not defend the Danubian basin or check its 
domination by Germany. Left to their own resources, they could 
not cope with the task, and Germany would become master not 
only of the Danube, but of the Balkans. It may indeed be said 
that Czechoslovakia plays in world politics a similar role to Turkey 
or Greece: for these states situated respectively on the northern 
and southern pole of the Danube-Balkan axis, occupy a key-position 
at one or the other extreme. The European balance of power 
would be irretrievably lost, if the smaller states of this region were 
to become the vassals of any Great Power. The prteervation of 
their independence is not only in their own interest, but also in the 
common interest. The best means towards preservation of their 
independence is a strengthening of the Little and Balkan Ententes, 
which might be joined by Hungary and Bulgaria at a later stage. 

It is not yet necessary to give up hope of at least reaching such 
a rapprochement between Hungary and the Little Entente as 
would make Hungary much more capable of resisting the external 
and internal pressure of German Nazism. The negotiations in 
this sense which have been going on since the summer of 1937 



have been conducted between Hungary and the little Entente, 
have not been abandoned, and even the annexation of Austria 
did not involve their failure. The fact that Hungary has now 
become the direct neighbour of Germany, has, of course, increased 
the German pressure upon* her; but there is also a growing fear 
in Hungary, of becoming the victim of German expansion. Hun* 
garian policy cannot risk such a rapprochement with the little 
Entente as would excite German anger against her. Tins was 
reflected in the speech of the Hungarian Foreign Minister, Mr. KAnya, 
on z June 1938, in which he expressed the loyal friendship of Hungary 
towards Germany, but also stressed his wish to achieve a normalisation 
of Hungary's relations with the Little Entente. Bat he also made 
some unfriendly remarks about Czechoslovakia: and as Hungary 
obviously cannot hope to break up the solidarity of the Little 
Entente by such attacks, it may be assumed that she seeks thereby 
to ingratiate herself with Germany at the present moment. 
Nazi propaganda, as is well known, is trying to persuade cred¬ 
ulous Hungarian politicians that they could gain a large portion 
of Slovakia and Carpathian Ruthenia and acquire a common 
frontier with Poland, if only they would fall in with the aims of 
German policy. But the more sober-minded Hungarian politicians 
realise that similar propagandist promises were made to Budapest, 
when it was hinted that the Burgenland would be returned to 
Hungary as soon as Austria was annexed by Germany. (Similarly, 
Jugoslavia was promised the parts of Carinthia annexed to Austria 
after the plebiscite of 1920, in order to win Jugoslav support for 
the Anschluss by prospects of territorial gain.) None of these 
promises was fulfilled, and hence realistic Hungarian politicians 
do not place much reliance on fresh German promises which could 
only be fulfilled at the expense of Czechoslovakia. 

Even though there are no grounds for sanguine hopes for a 
rapprochement between Hungary and the Little Entente, there is 
still no reason to abandon these hopes completely, or indeed any 
attempt to encourage Hungarian resistance to German pressure. 
While it is the duty of the Little Entente to strive continuously for 
the improvement of her relations with Hungary, it would be 
prudent of Britain and France to strengthen Hungarian resistance 
by economic and financial support, such as might make her less 
dependent on agricultural export trade to Germany. 

In any case it will greatly depend on the further development of 
British and French policy whether a strengthening of the Little 
and the Balkan Ententes can be achieved, and whether a rapproche- 
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meat between Hungary and Bulgaria and these states will be possible. 
The same holds true of Poland. In recent yours the real or supposed 
weakness of French and British policy contributed to a reorientation 
of Polish foreign policy: she loosened her ties in the West and 
came considerably closer to the Third Reich. Polish policy appar¬ 
ently, ever since 1934, when Austrian Social Democracy, the most 
active force of resistance against Nazism, was crushed, seems to have 
reckoned with the Anschluss, and to have been obviously glad to see 
German expansion turning towards the Danubian basin and away 
from the Polish frontier. Without venturing any opinion as to how 
far this policy was short-sighted, we may point out that it was not 
unanimously applauded in Poland, and that criticism of Colonel 
Beck's foreign policy has grown not only in the Opposition camp, but 
also among Government supporters, especially since the Anschluss. 
Polish politicians who are able to foresee the future realise that the 
position of Poland would be seriously endangered if Czechoslovakia 
were to fall within the German orbit. After all, Masaryk’s saying, 
frequently repeated during the Great War, is still true today: 
" Without a free Poland there cannot be a free Czechoslovakia, but 
also without a free Czechoslovakia there cannot be a free Poland.” 
Just at the present moment the influence of British and French 
policy could make itself felt effectively at Warsaw. 

Polish policy was not pleased by the conclusion of Czecho¬ 
slovakia's pact of mutual resistance with Soviet Russia. But it must 
be pointed out that before the conclusion of the pact Czechoslovakia 
had offered to Poland a special treaty of friendship with important 
consequences for the military defence of both countries. Moreover, 
the pact with Russia was dependent on the Franco-Soviet pact 
and was signed only when the attempt to conclude a collective 
Eastern pact, in which Germany, Czechoslovakia, Poland, the Baltic 
States and Russia were to take part, had failed. Poland did not 
answer the Czechoslovak proposal, but continued in her unfriendly 
attitude: and hence Prague would have gravely risked her own 
security if she had not by a pact of mutual assistance assured herself 
of the friendship of the most powerful Eastern European state, 
which is Russia. We do not wish to enumerate all the reasons 
which justify the policy of friendship pursued by Czechoslovakia 
towards Russia. Nor need we defend ourselves against the charge 
of " Bolshevism.” Everybody who knows the political and social 
structure of our state is well aware that there are few countries 
which are so completely immune against Communism as Czecho¬ 
slovakia today. The existence of a comparatively numerous 





in Ccechoslovakia does not 





tothe musber of its adherents. It has no deastvh influence either 
on the Internal or the external policy of the country, which is 
conducted, even as regards relations with Soviet Russia, without 
any regard to the Czechoslovak Gommunist party. In contradis¬ 
tinction to M. Laval, Dr. BeneS did not ask Stalin at the tune of 
the signing of the Czechoslovak-Russian pact lor any special 
guarantees as to communist activities in Czechoslovakia, and he 
reserved himself complete freedom in his attitude to the Czecho¬ 
slovak Communist party in spite of the friendship with the 
Soviet state. It must moreover be acknowledged that since the 
establishment of friendly relations, Moscow policy has not interfered, 
and is not at present interfering, with the internal affairs of 
Czechoslovakia. Czechoslovakia is in this point governed by 
considerations well expressed in 1936 by her Foreign Minister Dr. 
Krofta, who himself has conservative political opinions. " If 
we are convinced that our political, social and economic regime 
is better, more advantageous, healthier and more rational than the 
Soviet regime, then we cannot be afraid of our regime being 
completely undermined or overthrown by the Soviet order. If we 
are not convinced and if the Soviet regime is better than ours, 
we shall not be able to prevent the influx of these ideas or even to 
baulk their victory for all time. No doubt, in reality, the two 
regimes will influence each other and will accommodate themselves 
to each other, at least to the extent of their international 
co-operation proving possible without special difficulties, fears or 
dangers.” 

The main reason why we hold to our friendship to Russia is the 
conviction that Russia could render us effective help under the 
agreement concluded. We think that it is a mistake to underrate 
the strength of Soviet Russia. According to German and Polish 
estimates, published recently in several books and periodicals, 
the Soviet army 1 ms today about 120-135 infantry divisions, and 
of these between 80-90 are in European Russia. Up to June 19x7 
Russia put 288 infantry divisions in the field. Today she could 
during the very first month of mobilisation mobilise 240-270 
divisions. Recently her system of transport, both by railway and 
road has been very much improved, especially in the western parts 
of European Russia. Experts agree that Russia could assemble 
about 100 infantry divisions within 2 or 3 weeks on her Western 
frontier. Besides this, in the western districts there are already 
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about 18 divisions of csvaby, For comparison wt may repeat 
that Ge rmany has about 60-70 divisions, in other Words not more 
flan Roma had a year ago in her European districts. France 
with her colonial empire has at least the same number of divisions 
as Germany. At a sober estimate it is certain that France and 
European Russia combined are at least twice as strong as Germany 
in man-power. The periodical Deutsche Wehr recently counted 
ss many as 28 armoured regiments with 10,000 tanks in Soviet 
Russia. According to Polish sources the Russian air force has 
some 8,600 fighters and some 2,500 training aircraft. The German 
air force is estimated at between 6,ooo and 6,500 aircraft. But we 
can judge of the military resources of Russia properly, only if we 
take into consideration the greatly increased industrialisation 
which the Soviet Union has carried out in her Five Year Plans, 
with the express object of increasing her military preparedness. 
The present-day industry of Russia is efficient enough to supply 
her army with all sorts of war material in sufficient quantities, 
and she also has enough raw materials essential for war industry, 
being in this respect almost self-sufficient. Besides it is important 
that her main industries, or their branch establishments are situated 
far from any frontiers and are therefore almost immune from possible 
attacks by enemy aircraft. Russia can rely confidently on un¬ 
interrupted industrial production in war-time. It is also very 
important that the Russian General Staff has given up the strategy 
of '* inner lines ” between Poland and Vladivostok, so that today 
she has built up two completely independent armies, one forEuropean 
Russia and one for the Far East. As far as numbers and equipment 
are concerned no one with any inside knowledge can doubt that the 
Soviet army is one of the strongest armies in the world. One may, 
of course, object that the morale of the army does not come up 
to the high technical standard of the equipment. Usually the 
great political trials which have taken place during the last two 
years in Russia are noted as evidence to this effect. Undoubtedly 
these trials were a sign of an internal political crisis: but even if we 
take the most unfavourable opinion of their wisdom, the subsequent 
development has not confirmed the theory that the Soviet state has 
been seriously shaken by them. On the contrary, there are many 
signs which point to an internal strengthening of the Stalin regime 
since the " liquidation " of the main representatives of Bolshevik 
" dynamism ” and the suppression of the Germanophil politicians 
and soldiers. In any case, there is nothing to prove that the Soviet 
state has to contend with greater and more dangerous internal 
difficulties than many other states. So far especially as the army 






is concerned, its command is today more unified in policy and more 
disciplined in military matters than it was beforesuppression 
of the group around Tukhachevsky. Besides, one must bear in 
mind that the peace-time establishment of the Russian army is 
two million men so that she could during a war sup p leme n t her 
numbers with much slower mobilisation measures than other states 
which, owing to their much smaller man power, would be compelled 
to mobilise the majority of their citizens in the first weeks of the 
war. 

There are no rational grounds for underrating the military power 
of Soviet Russia. In spite of propaganda which tries to spread 
distrust and enmity towards the Soviet Union, the Germans them¬ 
selves have a high opinion of Russian strength. That is just the 
reason why they try to undermine any cooperation of the West 
with Russia, and want to isolate either the West or Russia. For 
the same reason German propaganda and policy is directed against 
the Czechoslovak-Russian treaty, though it is obvious that an 
enforcement of this Pact would be subject to a decision of the 
League of Nations, and that Czechoslovakia would always prevent 
its use as an instrument of aggression. If Russia were not a powerful 
force, German policy would scarcely do everything to break up the 
Russo-Czechoslovak-French alliance. 

Even if we understand that British or French policy may take 
exceptions to Moscow policy, we still consider the cooperation of the 
West with Russia an indispensable factor in a world-wide peace 
front. In any case such co-operation is one of the indispensable 
conditions for the preservation of peace and for the securing of a clear 
superiority against Pan-German aggression. 

From the special Czechoslovak point of view one must also stress 
the fact that the help which Russia has promised to Czechoslovakia 
would considerably ease the task of France and indirectly of Great 
Britain, in upholding the independence of Czechoslovakia. Russian 
help eases the position of France, as otherwise the whole burden 
of possible succour for Czechoslovakia would fall rally on her 
shoulders. In co-operation with Russia France can successfully 
continue her Central European policy, which is a condition of the 
preservation of her position as a Great Power in Europe, without 
dispersal or straining of her resources. In proportion as France's 
task is lightened, Great Britain's policy of cooperation with France 
becomes easier. This is the more important as Britain is not so 
directly interested in Central European affairs as France, even if 
everyone who knows the extent to which European problems are 
indivisible and intertwined, must realise that a destruction of the 
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p mm n t order In the Danubian laid fti ftw r^ans would also 
touch the most vital interests of Britain. 

La st ly, we must say quite openly: Czechoslovakia has been 
guaranteed Russian help, and it would be a culpable lack of foresight 
if die were to surrender it without obtaining some equivalent guarantee 
elsewhere. And as it is not quite certain that in spite of all ideological 
and political conflicts Germany and Russia may not again some 
day reach an agreement, Czechoslovakia would not follow a rational 
line of policy if she did not seek to secure herself against such an 
eventuality even now, by friendly cooperation with Russia. 

We have tried to describe the present international situation 
of Czechoslovakia and to outline her present importance in European 
politics, as the key to the Danubian basin and the Balkans. Hence 
the preservation of her independence is not only an interest of the 
Czechoslovak nation, but is also in the fullest sense of the word 
the interest of all Europe. Danger to Czechoslovak independence 
is necessarily also a danger to the whole political system of Europe 
and the Near East. Her position was certainly rendered more 
difficult by the annexation of Austria, but the " Anschluss ” does 
not in itself constitute a menace to the foundations of her independ¬ 
ence. President Masaryk and Dr. BeneS even during the war 
reckoned with a possible union of Germany and Austria, but 
continued to struggle for Czechoslovak independence, because they 
were convinced that it could be upheld even if that union were 
achieved. Today, of course, even more than ever before, it is 
necessary to strengthen the political and economic conditions 
for the independence of the smaller Danubian states and to promote 
the closest possible political and economic co-operation between 
them. But at the same time it is perfectly possible to respect 
to the full the legitimate interests of the Greater German Empire, 
which for reasons of geography will always continue to exercise 
a considerable influence in this area. There can be no question 
of depriving Germany of this influence. But we must resist 
attempts to make this region the victim of Pan-German domination. 
This is not only the cause of the Danubian nations now directly 
menaced by the Pan-German expansion, but also the interest of 
the whole of Europe—and even of the whole world. 

We do not ask help from those who cannot or do not want to . 
give it, but we ask them for a correct appreciation of the Czecho¬ 
slovak problem. If it is understood correctly, it will be easier 
to draw the right conclusions in political practice. 

10 June 1938. Hubert Ripka. 
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When on 16 February, 1862, the first general meeting of a new 
Czech society for physical training was held xt Prague, scanty 
any one of those who attended could foresee how important a part 
this newly founded organisation was destined to play in the cultural 
and political Hie of the nation and how far-reaching its influence 
would be even abroad. The two men, Dr. Miroslav TyrS and 
Jindlich Fiigner, to whom it was due that the mere frame of a 
gymnastic association was filled with a new spirit, were men of high 
intelligence in contrast to the other reformers of gymnastics in the 
19th century. They understood clearly what were the demands 
of the time both on their nation and the world. That is the reason 
why the development of a gymnastic club in Prague from a society 
for physical training to a large-scale national and later international 
organisation, was so rapid: only a few months after its foundation 
the “ Sokol ” (“ Falcon ") began its expansion, which is by no means 
at an end today. 

Tyr§, already in the earliest days of his society, hit with remark¬ 
able insight on the two principal questions of national life which 
he wanted to solve by “ Sokol ” ideals. He, first of all, understood 
the importance of physical training for both the physical and moral 
health of the nation, for all classes, for the young and for adults, 
for men and for women; and he also conceived of gymnastics as 
an expression of the artistic instinct of man and treated it as an 
indispensable factor in the national life, of equal importance with 
singing, the fine arts and music. It was only a consequence of this 
peculiar conception of gymnastics that the Sokol movement played 
later also such an important part in the political struggle against 
Austria, and even in the fight for the liberation of the nation. 

We must, therefore, first of all, study the gymnastic system of 
TyrS and try to place it in the general history of gymnastics, in order 
to ascertain what is new in TyrS’s system, what the general develop¬ 
ment of gymnastics owes to TyrS, either directly or indirectly, and 
also what might still be taken over from him. In the Foundations 
of Gymnastics, a long technical book published in 1867, TyrS divided 
all physical exercises into four groups: (1) Exercises without 
apparatus and without the help or the resistance of other gymnasts: 
simple drill and drill in groups, (2) exercises with the use of apparatus 
such as the vaulting-horse or block, horizontal and parallel bars, etc., 
or, again, with dumb-bells, weights and vaulting poles, etc.; (3) exer- 
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ciaes which can be carried out only with the help of others: pomp 
gara ges; (4) exercises in which we have to overcome the resistance 
of another being either with tools or without, like wrestling. 


boxing, fencing, etc. 

There is nothing very original in this classification. It is more 
or less identical with the German system as it was analysed by 
Adolf Spiess, the most important successor of " Turnvater ” Jaha. 
Jahn himself did not care for system, bat he introduced several 
kinds of apparatus (the vaulting-horse and block, the horizontal 
bar and the climbing-pole), and he increased the variety of exercises. 
TyrS’s original work begins with a more detailed analysis of the 
system: he himself stresses this point in the Introduction to his 
main book on gymnastics: “ the order of the different groups of 
exercises, the whole classification both of simple exercises as well 
as of exercises with apparatus and finally the whole series of instruc¬ 
tions on combinations, as well as most of the suggestions on methods 
are completely original, and everywhere we have examined the inter¬ 
relations of system and method.” 

In Spiess's system, which before TyrS had already spread to the 
gymnastic societies of Switzerland, France and Belgium, and which 
continued to be used long after TyrS even in Slavonic countries, 
especially in Russia, exercises were divided according to the kind 
of muscles used and the way they were exercised. This was a system 
which had been learned from anatomy. Spiess in distinction to Jahn 
had, however, introduced simple drill and group exercises. The 
main defect of the system—even ignoring its theoretical short¬ 
comings—was its uselessness inside a gymnasium filled with groups 
of gymnasts. It was impossible to proceed on this system, as every 
type of exercise had to be carried out on a different apparatus, and 
it was necessary to pass from one apparatus to the other. In Spiess's 
system German thoroughness was too apparent (e.g. the division 
of walking on full soles, on heels, on the outside or the inside edges 
of the soles, etc.). TyrS, it is true, also divided exercise? into those 
with or without apparatus, and TyrS also divided exercises according 
to the kind of apparatus. But in the further subdivisions he con¬ 
siders the nature of the exercise itself, and he has thought out a 
very ingenious, simple and clear system of exercises, which in the 
most various ways work all the muscles of the body, but at the same 
time are carried out in the same or a similar way on all types of 
apparatus. By a combination of the types of exercises and the 
method of carrying them out, a great number of variations of exer¬ 
cises is produced, even when suitable for only one type of apparatus. 
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exercises, with two or three men, mad wither individuals or a whole 
group can cany out exercises simultaneously on several types of 
apparatus. By this system a larger number of variants, permuta¬ 
tions and combinations can be arrived at, but we n$ver lose a 
grasp of the whole: we can designate the dements as Tyit suggested, 
simply by numbers and combine them easily enough. Just as, for 
instance, on the horizontal bar the same system can be repeated 
on the parallel bars, elsewhere, a very similar combination may 
be used even with other kinds of apparatus, and every trainer has 
an almost unlimited number of ways of keeping up the interest of 
the gymnasts. There is at least the appearance of newness every 
time, so that he can exercise all the muscles of the whole body on 
one type of apparatus, and can reach the ideal by which genuine 
physical training differs from athletics: the harmonious develop¬ 
ment of the whole body. By this variety and continued keeping 
up of interest TyrS's system even surpasses the Swedish system of 
Ling which is prevalent in Scandinavia, and has also from time to 
time influenced Central Europe. 

TyrS's system could uphold this ideal of all-round physical educa¬ 
tion also because in the Sokol movement the competitive spirit 
could not be developed as in German or French gymnastics. In 
the first years of the movement some outstanding members were 
attracted by the idea of badges and prizes, such as those of the 
German “ Turners ”; but already TyrS succeeded in suppressing 
such excesses by stressing rather a high average level of performances 
than any “ record ” seeking by champions. 

But TyrS was not content to introduce an almost scientific 
system into gymnastics. He tried to give them a philosophic basis 
in the evolutionism of Darwin, which was then at the height of its 
influence. He tried to illustrate the necessity of systematic physical 
training by the needs of the “ struggle for life,” in which especially 
a small nation which cannot rely on its numbers must excel by 
quality. TyrS's system is, however, not only a science and a philo¬ 
sophy : TyrS himself became a Professor of aesthetics at the Uni¬ 
versity of Prague, and he devoted a great part of his life-work to 
the history of art. Therefore, in his system of gymnastics physical 
exercises become also an expression of artistic creativeness as part 
and parcel of the fine arts. In its highest expressions gymnastics 
are to approximate music, and accompany it, as the text of a melo¬ 
drama accompanies the music of the composer. 

TyrS, then, does not only stress the ideal of the beautiful, well- 
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t*aitted body which was, after all, already spread by classical anti* 
quity. Not only the result of physical training mast be beautiful, 
but the physical exercises themselves, either seen in motionor at 
stand-still, must satisfy the eye aesthetically ; every single exercise, 
whether simple or with apparatus, must be beautiful. TyrS excl ud ed 
combinations which be considered ugly or tasteless, even though 
they were not excluded from his system for technical reasons. 

By his philosophical and aesthetic bent TyrS far surpassed his 
predecessors. Those who were philosophers before him. like 
Comenius, Rousseau or Pestalozzi, thought of physical training 
only as a help in general education. The others, such as the French¬ 
man of Spanish descent, Amoroso or the Germans Jahn, Eiselen 
and Spiess, were simply good gymnasts, or at the most, good teachers 
of gymnastics or trainers. They did not have any theoretical 
training, and did not care for it. Especially Jahn was a primitive 
mind governed by impulse rather than rational reflection. Tyris 
also revived classical and Renaissance ideas in gymnastics. The 
aesthetic side of Tyr§’s system could come out best in the simple 
exercises and only in some exercises with apparatus, because, after 
all, exercises with apparatus are much more limited to fixed move¬ 
ment, which it is not possible to change very much according to the 
style. But there is an unlimited number of possible movements 
of a man standing, walking or running. Moreover, the possibility 
of improving exercises without apparatus from the aesthetic point 
of view is multiplied many times by mass exercises : it is possible 
to use to great effect a large mass of gymnasts, either distributed 
in symmetric groups on a playing field or on a stage. 

Tyri> also introduced the mass exercises which during the last 
decades have become the climax of the great Sokol Congresses. These 
have done more even than the individual victories of Sokols in 
international championships to spread the fame of the movement 
abroad. They were not altogether Tyrg’s invention. In the Swiss, 
French and German societies also mass exercises at laige meetings 
were common in the sixties and seventies of last century, while 
Tyrg organised the first real mass exercises only in 1882 at Prague 
on the occasion of the first General Congress of the Sokol organisa¬ 
tion. But it must be mentioned that he had prepared a similar 
display of simple exercises already in 1868 for a congress, which 
was to have accompanied the laying of the foundation stone of the 
National Theatre. And lastly mass exercises were common on the 
programmes of public displays of Sokol societies from the very 
beginning. 
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tbp first who made them sot only a dtaptayof physical 
fitness and moral discipline, bat also a oolourfid <tWwnt vmaH 
in motion, a xml work of art. Tyr§, first of all, introduced absolute 
orfitr mid strict discipline to the training-field. At Tyrfi’s displays 
there were for the first time special, ctoakxooms for ■■the! gymnasts 


where they changed into special drill uniforms. In earlier times 
only red shirts were used, while the trousers were of unbleached 
linen. Tyr§ led his men to the playing-field in closed columns, and 
there he carried out a complex deployment (these were, I believe, 
a new feature in the forming of ranks). These evolutions led to the 
initial position and the actual opening of the ranks. This was not 
aided by signs on the ground as it is today, but, nevertheless, was 
extremely precise, since the leaders of local societies fifty or sixty 
years ago stressed especially exercises in rows and the elements of 
simple drill. In Germany, Switzerland and England at that time, 
however, the whole procession, just as it had marched through the 
town, simply filed on to the training-field carrying their flags, a 
confused colourful picture of the most varied dresses in all sortB 
of formations. Only after arrival at the playing-field the flags 
were laid aside, and the gymnasts lined up only after individual 
groups had moved irregularly from one side to the other in order to 
fill empty comers of the field. Then the men doffed their coats, 
laid them on the ground in front of them, and began to do their drill 
which usually had not been prepared beforehand, but only imitated 
the movements of the instructors leading the exercises. There was 
no order or aesthetic effect in the whole. And even in the 20th 
century, such lack of order marred the mass displays of gymnastic 
societies abroad. 

This particular initial evolution was characteristic for the early 
period of the Sokol movement, as it was used even at small displays 
of local societies in which sometimes not more than ten men took 
part. When the number of gymnasts at general or regional con¬ 
gresses grew to ten thousand and even more, it was necessary to 
leave out this evolution and to line up by the shortest direction, as 
this evolution would have taken up a disproportionately long time. 
For this reason the impression created by the motion of the masses 
evolving was replaced by changes of formations during the exer¬ 
cises which were called “ transitions from one section to the other/’ 
a change which was however only introduced after TyrS’s death. 

As in every work of art, so also in the gymnastics of TyrS and his 
successors the style of the times makes itself felt. Again most 
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clearly in the simple exercises. TyrS'a combinations are simple, 
dear, sharply defined by regular changes of movement and modoft* 
leas attitudes, by the moving of arms through 90 degrees, by step* 
forward to the side and backward, and by regular rhythm. AH 
Tyri's exercises are in common time, and the changes of position 
axe confined to turning towards the four sides of the field. This 
dearness and regularity characterises the Renaissance style in 


gymnastics, as the exercises are considered as though they were 
pictures come to life. If we would look for a parallel in musical 
history, we might possibly find it in the early stages of classical 
music. Also in Tyri’s combinations a simple given theme, the 
gymnastic element, is developed in two bars, is repeated on the 
other side (with the other foot and hand), and then with turnings 
in all four directions. Meanwhile the main element does not change, 
and the whole combination is dear like the simplest movement of a 
sonata. The whole exercise is, so to say, conducted in one plane, 
revolving, at an angle not exceeding ninety degrees, on the vertical 
axis, forward to the side or backward, so that the whole composition 
makes an effect of order and symmetry. 

The combinations used in the Sokol displays today are not con¬ 
fined to the patterns set by TyrS. Especially the great Congresses 
inspired the Sokol composers since it was necessary to invent some¬ 
thing new, more perfect and more difficult. The movements of 
hands and legs which were used before, were supplemented by 
changes of positions, like squatting, kneeling, resting on all fours, 
so that the dimensions of the compositions are increased. Two 
beats are no longer sufficient to develop the main theme, which had 
to be varied. The whole mass of the gymnasts began to move; 
the original quiet plane disappeared; besides the turns through 
90 degrees, also half-angles were used; the whole movement of the 
composition increased, that is the variety of movements increased, 
until finally the individual section of the composition lost the 
character of a complete number and the compositions becameJinked 
up by special transitions. The rhythm was no longer counted 
out as in the time of Tyr§, but was prescribed by the music played. 
Such an increase in the elements made it possible for the composers 
to abandon absolute music and to give descriptive titles to their 
compositions, just like composers of programme music. The 
struggle for liberty and the fatherland are the most frequent themes 
symbolised, which are to be expressed by the movements of the 
exercises. As a parallel in fine arts we may think of the statues 
by Baroque artists, and their violent motion and emotion, and 
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«fth* 19th century are composed on simitar principle® to the con¬ 
temporary compositions lor gymnastic exercises. Instead of 
common time the whole movement of the gymnastic exercise is 
now developed like the moveptent of a sonata or symphony. It 
has its leading motive, which is elaborated and developed, and 
describes an arc rising slowly from tne beginning and falling after 
the cnlminating-point towards the concluding bar. 

Even this did not satisfy the composers in recent years. Their 
artistic interest begins to exceed the earlier ambition of composers 
for gymnastic exercises. They are no longer interested in how far 
the body of the gymnasts is exercised, but they think rather of 
the beautiful picture, they strive rather to achieve surprising effects 
both on the eye and ear of the spectators. They use all the artistic 
and musical achievements of recent times for this purpose. And 
they succeed because they know modem art, and have an excellent 
material to work upon. Movements and attitudes, of course, lose 
much of their original clearness; many transitional positions with 
angles of 30 degrees or even less, which are difficult to describe, 
are made use of. The whole mass on the field is now frequently 
shot through by vibrations and wavy movements. In other arts 
the same methods are used which the modem composer uses when 
he changes the key rapidly: everything becomes one complex 
picture, one melody of movement, so that only the trained eye is 
able to discern the individual section according to the exercises 
they carry out. But the spectator feels the whole as a single poem, 
as one musical composition or picture, and he sees its meaning and 
symbolism. The parallel to the modem development of fine arts 
towards symbolism or expressionism is obvious, so it need not be 
pressed too far. 

The Sokol composers can indulge in their modernistic taste 
even more in smaller displays with specially selected gymnasts. 
We have, therefore, to look for the most modem expressions of the 


art of the composer at local displays, on small stages. There 
frequently the old regular rhythm is varied, we hear modem syn¬ 
copes, disharmonies, unexpressed and continuous movements just 
as in a quartertone composition, and sometimes even in grotesque 
displays some composers make bold attempts at something which 
might be described as gymnastic jazz. This sophisticated stage is 
a great contrast to the early period of seventy years ago, when 
physical tr aining was an end in itself in the Sokol movement or 
just a means to physical fitness and moral discipline. Whatever 
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we may think of these last developments it was on the whole a 
great achievement of the Sokol movement to raise gymnastics to 
the status of a fine art 

(ii) . 

Vivid interest in the development of gymnastics abroad was 
another reason for these rapid changes. Already Tyr 5 had recom¬ 
mended again and again to his trainers to follow developments 
abroad and to adapt whatever they considered worth while and useful. 
Tyr 5 himself had studied carefully everything which had preceded 
him from antiquity to his own time, and he had taken over from 
his predecessors everything which he felt able to use. Nothing 
which was adopted in the Sokol system after the death of TyrS 
changed the fundamentals of his system, and there are few human 
achievements which have stood the test of time so well as TyrS’s. 
It has of course been supplemented in many details. New apparatus 
was introduced which increased the variety of the exercises (for 
instance, clubs, an English invention, ladders from Swedish 
gymnastics, baton from France), and also the number of combina¬ 
tions was increased by the introduction of new exercises or new 
adaptations of exercises to the system devised by Tyr§. More 
attention is paid today to simple drill; on the summer playing- 
fields games are played which were unknown to Tyr 5 , but the 
greatest changes took place in gymnastics for children, juveniles 
and women. 

Already Tyr£ knew that physical training must not be limited 
to men, and that the whole nation must be won for the movement. 
Every Czech, whether man or woman, should become a Sokol. 
Tyr§ at least prepared the way for juvenile and women groups. 
He founded a special society for women and girls in Prague. But 
the time was not ripe for woman to be the equal of man in gym¬ 
nastics; several decades had to elapse, and the influence of the 
general emancipation of women had to exert its influence before 
women could become prominent in the movement. Though Tyr§ 
did not write anything fundamental on women's gymnastics, he 
prepared several good women trainers in his Prague society, and 
these were able to build on the foundations which he had laid. They 
kept unchanged the main outlines of his system, and adapted them 
to the special requirements of women’s gymnastics. The same more 
or less happened also in gymnastics for juniors. TyrS trained a 
great many collaborators and successors who frequently were them¬ 
selves teachers in primary and secondary schools, and had, therefore, 
the best opportunities for trying out everything they had learned. 
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'-'•Besides, $1 k adaptation of Tyrt’s syateu fe the naadsof warns* 
and children was not a particularly difficult problem, as h& system 
is elastic enough to allow its further application without change 
d totoartah . 



At the end of the 19th eentury women's sections me being 
feonded, bat these again ware abolished after 1900, whim w o men 
ware granted the same rights of membership as mm. SegHkr 
hoars fee children led by Sokol trainers, were also introduced about 
the same time. In these new sections new trends were more readily 
accepted than in the original branches where traditions were firmly 
established. Luckily the leaders of the women’s and children's 
gymnastics never forgot the wise warning of the founder, that we 
have to examine carefully everything new before we adopt it, and 
so only sensible innovations were made. 

In the last decade of the 19th century the Sokote both in Bohemia 
and America learned most from France. The gymnastic system 
of Demeny was enthusiastically received, and just before the war 
rhythmics made their victorious entry into women’s gymnastics. 
Apart from the direct influence of the French, the Dalcroze school 
at Hellerau near Dresden was the most influential. Visits of 
American Czechs, who at that time were leading in women's gym¬ 
nastics, popularised these new methods in the homeland. But all 
these developments only served to confirm the principle laid down 
by Tyrfi, that women's and children’s gymnastics must not be a 
simple repetition of gymnastics for men, that all great muscular 
exertion must be eliminated, and that stress should be laid rather 
on elasticity and grace of movement. We must, according to TyrS, 
use the aesthetic criterion even more in women’s gymnastics than 
in men's, and woman must not in the gymnasium offend the sense 
of beauty by even a single movement. 

Even more than this daily work in the gymnasium the mass 
appearance of women at the Sokol congresses helped to dispel 
prejudice against women's gymnastics. At the 1907 Congress 
women did their exercises during a violent thunderstorm and down¬ 
pour of rain, and they retired from the field in perfect order; in 
1912 they for the first time filled the whole of the stadium, just as 
the men, with simple drills. For many of the foreigners present 
the sight of the display by men was, after all, only a more perfect 
performance of things they could have seen at home, but the mass 
appearance of women was an absolute novelty at the time, and made 
an enormous impression. On the whole one can say that women 
helped to advance the Sokol cause in the world much more than 
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oae would judge from their numbers and the time of their work in 
the movement. 

(i») 

Analysing for the moment only the gymnastic activities of the 
Sokol without regard to its doctrines and ideals, we have hitherto 
ascertained what was original in the Sokol movement in comparison 
with the general development of gymnastics. We must, now 
consider how far this original contribution was adopted by other 
nations, and by whom. Unfortunately it is difficult to ascertain 
this foreign debt to the Sokol movement with entire precision. 
The Sokols themselves (like all other gymnasts) were not very 
particular about authors’ rights and used foreign work without 
acknowledging the source, and so it is sometimes very difficult 
indeed to define clearly what is an original and what a copy. 

Moreover, books on the history of gymnastics discuss usually 
much more carefully the background of ideas than the actual tech¬ 
nical achievement in gymnastics. Though we are conscious of 
entering on very uncertain ground, we shall try to trace the influence 
of the Sokol in other countries. 

Knowing how little Czech work was noticed abroad (and seventy 
years ago the situation was much worse in this respect than today) 
we can understand why the Sokols were founded without attracting 
any outside notice, and why nobody seems to have even noticed 
TyrS’s great work on the Foundation of Gymnastics. This was 
true not only of the Germans, French and Italians. The Slovenes, 
who were nearest to the Czechs in Austria in their political position, 
and who, therefore, paid the closest attention to Czech work, founded, 
it is true, a Sokol society as early as 1863, but the exercises there 
were carried out in the German Turner style imported from Vienna, 
and only later a German trainer was replaced by an Italian teacher 
of fencing. The first gymnastic societies of the Croats and the 
Poles knew nothing about the Sokols. In 1871 the Russian Govern¬ 
ment called in Germans as teachers of gymnastics, and in 1887 
the Serbian Government sent a study group abroad, to advise on 
the introduction of gymnastics into schools; but the commission 
was asked to study only the German and the Swedish system, so 
that a decision could be made which of these two systems should 
be introduced into Serbian schools. The first gymnastic textbooks 
in the other Slavonic languages also ignore the Sokol movement. 
A knowledge of the early stages of the Sokol movement naturally 
spread even less in the non-Slavonic countries. 

In the period following the renewal of constitutional life in 
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Austria, especially in the serariiea tturi between 

tire Slavonic nations of the Austrian Empire became slowly closer: 
the most intimate relations were established with tbe ! Jugoslavs, 
especially tire Slovenes, and these intensified when & common political 
struggle began in the Austriah Reichsrat, and when ftftire tire parti* 
tion of the Prague University into a Czech and a Gennan ctee, Jugo¬ 
slavs began to attend the former in growing numbers. This explains 
why relations between the Jugoslav gymnastic societies and the 
Sokols became more frequent. At last the Ljubljana (Laibach) 
Society asked in 1870 for a trainer from the central corps of the 
Prague Sokol. The Czech leader did not stay long at Ljubljana, 
but his stay was tong enough to introduce the Sokol method in place 
of the Turner system hitherto used, and to adapt Tyr§’s terminology 
to the Slovene language. The Polish society at Lw6w (Lemberg) 
followed suit soon afterwards, and in 1876 the Croat society at Zagreb 
called in a Czech instructor. These trainers introduced TyrS’s 
system everywhere, and also trained local instructors, so that even' 
after their return home the Sokol tradition continued to exert its 
influence. 

At last the Czech gymnastic system penetrated also to Russia. 
Since 1889, when the editors of the Prague periodical " Sokol ” 
made contacts with the Russian gymnastic societies (before that 
date a Czech had a private gymnastic institute at Odessa in 1886), 
up to the world war a large number of Sokol trainers were in Russia, 
teaching at Russian schools, and these, of course, immediately 
founded Sokol societies wherever they went. Sokol influence was 
even indirectly felt in military training. But for a long time the 
Russian Government did not trust the Sokol societies, and Russian 
gymnastics wavered between the Gennan and the Czech system.- 
Only since 1907 was TyrS's system extensively adopted. 

Former trainers of the Prague Sokol introduced also TyrS's 
system into the Czech gymnastic societies in America, which were 
being founded since 1865, but later they again wavered between 
unorganised gymnastic activities and work of a philanthropic 
nature. There was for a time even a danger that the Sokol societies 
would become charitable burial societies. It was due to the energy 
of a few former members of the Czech Sokol that at last a decision 
was reached to call in a trainer from Prague. He actually started 
work in 1886, and in a few years’ time the American Sokol societies 
not only made up for tost time, but their gymnasts themselves 
began to be active in adapting suggestions derived from the gym-' 
nasties of the different nationalities in the United States. Through 
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Scion's ifcythroics we*? introduced into the «WM»afe|c 

TbU 5 ev@» „ and in 1908 a Union of the Slavonic 

Scoafirmedft.prevalence offt.Sokol 
?£^Tmto«Syof ft. system to ft. SlavSokol movjmtotws 
*^t«d sdHyfte fact that «“ »» nations etr»”««i *»■<*» 
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, ,. u. uniform as well as the principles of drill. 
ha Of all the non-Slavonic nations Germany was always the roost 
*mote even though it is the geographical neighbour of the C®** 3 - 
!?“ ’ not say that there was no mutual knowledge. Almost 

\ and festivals were attended by ^kol reporters, 

a&dleading German Turners were frequent guests atSokol djjkys. 

“V„, rvTrasionallv ioined the exercises of the Prague Sokol as 
°r even 0C “ sl0n !J ly J t ^ doubt that such visits were 

SrSeriSS person boft sides. Dot anyfting nj.de 
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IZt* onlV a few details from the Germans m gymnastics 
Jalm, a P ... ,1 Germans again were certainly influenced 
?*^L 5 K^JS£. organisation of the Sokol 

IS their pn bT uJgeneral discipline and strict order in the Sokol 
congresses, ajdy interest in the esthetic side of the training 
STve £?so^^Sce, though only J. C. Lion togan ft 
1 +winn to this side in the German movement after 1870. 
W £?S5 «£ began ft cultivate relations mth theM 
* o+c nirftadv long before the war. As early as 1868 the 
ofSiod gymnastics in France, Eugtoe Paz, visited the 
OTgamser of 1 contacts were established only in 

SfwSn a letter written by the editors of the "Sokol” was 
l88 f’ J.. Frenc h Union. The letter caused considerable embarrass- 
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after the Franco-German war, and the main motive 
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the Catch Sokol movement, Whfchatmt 

with politics against Austria ttxA the 'Gtessa 
6on. The two organisations were alSo similar to sbctol 1 
and in working methods, for in both the middle cMftss 'Wert 
dominant, though among the Czechs the educated iatxS^dd^ta 
Was more numerous than in the French Union. ButbothSdcileties 
loved to give stormy expression to their patriotism in solettto 
declarations. From 1889 onwards, when the Czech Sokols attended 
the congress Of gymnasts at the Universal Exhibition in Farts, 
mutual visits between France and Bohemia became very freqUeht, 
and though at the beginning politicians looked down oh 
largely superficial Contacts, one cannot deny their political uie^xisd- 
ance, and they have certainly promoted Frartco-Czech (ftilkborWfkto 
during the Great War and the Intimate friendship and alliance sfrtCC. 

The relations with France were not only social: a lively eXch&fige 
of gymnastic experiences took place, whidh whs all the easier && 'flkft 
French never adopted the Swedish system and in older times, *ts 
far as one can speak of a system at all, were father nearer to tfie 
Swiss, who had a system similar to the German. It was itibCh 
easier to make the transition from this system to the Sokol method, 
and again the Sokol trainers could learn more easily from the 
French. For instance, the musical accompaniment to simple exer¬ 
cises was originally a Swiss invention. We owe to the French mCdd 
especially since the beginning of the 20th century, several rhythmical 
exercises. The increased stress on simultaneous exercises which 
were known to TyrS, but which the French Used to peat effect 
for exercises in small groups, is also due to them. Evefythihg 
which we took over from France, concerned the exercises of indi¬ 
viduals and of groups of a few members only as these exercisesWttre 
most developed there. Also Demeny’s and Dalcroze’s systems 
are meant only for small numbers. The Czech teachers took What¬ 
ever they found useful, but always adapted it carefully to the special 
character of TyrS's system. 

Czech composers also adopted Demeny’s and DalcroZe’s gym¬ 
nastics in their own way, as one can see still today in mas exerdseS. 
They introduced new rhythms not only into the simple drill of wohlCn 
but also of men, and thus achieved surprising effects in mass exer¬ 
cises. The unique feeling for discipline and for team work in the 
whole nation was a precondition of success. But as in rhythmics 
elements of women gymnastics are mainly used, women mass gym¬ 
nastics began to develop suddenly, and triumphed for the first time 
at the Congress of 1907. 






. . . The successes of women at the Congresses of 1907, 1912, and 
especially 1926 and *93? made a deep impression on t£e foreign 
geests, end especially the French, lltey expressed their sincere 
regret that it was not possible to introduce the Czech women's 
gymnastics in France, since the Frenchwoman could not fulfil 
the difficult demands asked for in the Sokol exercises. The French¬ 
woman, we were told, would rather indulge in rough games, like 
Rugby football, but she does not want to be submerged in a mass. 
The union of women gymnasts in France formulated the aim of 
their movement expressedly as an emulation of their Czech sisters. 
Hitherto they have not succeeded completely, though just among 
the teachers of women gymnastics the Frenchman Georges Demeny, 
who introduced ideas of rhythmic fluency, and later Georges Herbert, 
were most prominent. On the whole foreigners carried away 
from the congresses the memory of a " gigantic mystical human 
machine," as they called it; but outside of France nobody seriously 
attempted to introduce the methods of Czech women gymnastics 
abroad. From the Sokol movement the whole organised gymnastics 
of the world took over only the group exercises on apparatus. 

At first sight it is a far cry from the Sokol training field to the 
English playing-ground, from the mass training of the Sokols to 
the individualistic team games. The direct influence of English 
gymnastics can be felt only in the stress on simple drill, on light 
athletics and games in the Sokol schedule, to which much more 
time is devoted today than during Tyri’s life. But this is only 
a change in quantity. England herself could also learn but little, 
for gymnastic societies were never very important there, and had 
never pursued national aims. There were only gymnastic societies 
founded by Germans and using German methods, and in the English 
societies training was without system or order. But Sokol gym¬ 
nastics attracted considerable attention in English circles mainly 
through the interest of Eugene Sully, secretary of the National 
Physical Recreation Society. Sully propagated the idea that 
sports should not replace physical training, but should only be its 
practical application, and he asked that physical training should 
learn from Prague how the education of a whole nation can be 
organised. Sully also founded competitions for a silver shield, 
which were won by the Sokols, and he was also the intermediary 
between the Sokol leaders and the founder of the Scout movement. 
Lord Baden Powell. Whatever reminds us of the Sokols in the 
Boy Scout movement was solely due to Sully. It was different 
in the United States, where in the eighties English-speaking gym- 



'static satieties were founded on the model of tie Czech Sokol 
societies of America. ■ 

• Thrmigh the French relations were sin with tbt 

Belgians, and since the war mated visits have been exchanged 
with gymnastic societies in tHe Baltic States, which took some ideas 
on organisation from the Sokol, though in their methods; they are 
largely under Swedish influence. Comparatively weak were rela¬ 
tions with Switzerland, though in spirit the Czech and Swiss societies 
are very near each other, especially when since the war the Czech 
Sokol had become an enthusiastic supporter of the new democratic 
state. Nor are there any close contacts with Italy. In recent 
years the training school of the Czech Sokol society has aroused meet 
interest abroad, and is frequently visited by guests from til over 
the world. Here, too, the Roumanians came to learn of Sokol 
activities. 

(iv) 

It is only too obvious that Sokol gymnastics did not have the 
influence abroad which they deserve; but this fact seems to be 
contradicted by the general respect in which the Sokol movement 
is held. The congresses, where the representatives of the gym¬ 
nastics and all nations and states met, carried its fame far and wide, 
and the Sokols have also shown that in spite of their stress on the 
average achievement and on gymnastics as a mass movement, 
they are very well able to compete in international gymnastic 
championships where only the outstanding record of the individual 
is considered. Also the other Czech gymnastic organisations 
founded by the Socialist and Clerical parties served as an indirect 
propaganda for the Sokol idea, as they took over TyrS's system 
without any change. Especially the Workers' Gymnastic Societies 
proved that TyrS's system is in itself a guarantee of a higher level 
of gymnastic achievement than any other system, and the Workers' 
Societies actually gained through it their ascendancy in the whole 
international workers' gymnastic movement. But, of course, 
foreign observers have themselves frequently explained why they 
cannot simply take over everything in the Sokol movement, however 
admirable they find it. It is difficult to rely on members of another 
nation to such an extent, as the demands on discipline and per¬ 
severance which are required to carry out the Sokol idea, some¬ 
times seem excessive. At least in mass displays the Sokol model 
has never been imitated successfully. 

The highest achievements of the Sokols are possible only through 
the peculiar moral atmosphere which Tyr§ created in the Sokol 
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gjiwiuitie Even before Ms day people realised. It Is “taae, that 
gymnastics discipline a young man by the mere fact that &ey few 
carried aid in beams according to strict schedule. They limit the 
freedom of the gymnasts in favour of physical trailing, hot neither 
fahn nor the French earned discipline to extremes, and they never 
managed to endow their leaders with the authority volunta rily 
acknowledged and merrily accepted, which is accorded bo the Sokol 
leader. The Sokol movement established, through a generation 
of trainers and leaders who were TyrS's pupils, a tradition of discip¬ 
line which conld demand the most extreme exertions. A Sokol 
congress has to be prepared by a whole year's intensive work of 
all local societies, and the central committees must begin work at 
least two years before the actual congress. 

But the discipline of the Sokols is not the only moral value Of 
the movement. TyrS by gymnastics and discipline wanted to 
regenerate the whole nation, and the Sokol has actually become a 
most important national institution. Sometimes even, though 
scarcely with justification, greater stress has been laid on the general 
national activity of the Sokol than on its gymnastic side, though 
only in the latter does the movement display any originality. As 
it is obvious in general how important gymnastics and physical 
training are for the national life, only a few words need be devoted 
to this ideological side of the movement. 

The Sokol was not the only national institution which seventy 
years ago tried to complete the work of the earlier National Revival. 
Seventy years ago, when in Austria political life was beginning 
to awake, it was necessary to concentrate upon this aim, 
so that a nation not yet completely conscious of its nationality 
should be able to compete in the political struggle. Therefore 
not only gymnastic societies, but also fire brigades, singing dubs, 
literary societies, and purely social clubs in town and country used 
all means of increasing the national consciousness, which was, 
after all, a precondition for any political successes.* Hence the 
national activity of the Sokols is not an isolated movement of the 
period, but the originality of their methods shows itself even here. 
They never forgot the close relation between gymnastics and national 
propaganda, and therefore, in early times, Sokol excursions which 
then were actual exercises in marching, combined with the singing 
of marching songs, proved extremely popular. The Czech song 
in the streets and in the open air was to rouse the sleeping national 
consciousness in the most literal sense. As long as Tyri and his 
pupils exercised their influence, the public displays of the Sokols 



. sever sank to the level' of mere festivals lackiftgin educa t io n a l 
/toUqe. For«*utipfe,itwas only necessary to tenew tofi restriction 
wluto Tyii sadhimaelf, set on the wearing of thftSokoL umjfocm»m 
todor to stop toe indiscriminate use which was spreadiogin toe 
seventies, * 

This national activity of the Sokol is much too d^iodent on 
the special conditions of the Czechoslovak nation to be applicable 
abroad without considerable changes. Already Jahn at the 
be g i nnin g of the last century had understood the national importance 
of gymnastics. The German Turner movement had arisen just 
after the Prussian collapse of 1807, and it was originally inspired 
by hatred of Napoleon and everything French. The political 
movement of 1848 had no influence on the rise of gymnastic societies, 
as it lasted for too short a time. But the slow development of toe 
European states towards political democracy in the second, half of 
the 19th century helped the spread of gymnastic societies consider* 
ably. The Italian gymnastic societies arose with the ideal of pro¬ 
moting the moral union of toe Italian nation, when it had already 
achieved political unity, and in France it was realised that in 1871 
superior Prussian national discipline had won, and an attempt was 
made to make this good quickly by founding a gymnastic union. 
In Switzerland also the gymnasts guarded the old national traditions. 
In all this there were resemblances to Sokol activities, but, of course, 
these grew out of the special conditions of the Czechs under Austria. 

The ideological side of toe Sokol movement could, therefore, be 
most influential where there were similar political and social con¬ 
ditions, among the subject Slav nations, and especially among 
the Jugoslavs whose fate was most similar to that of the Czechs. 
Hence even after the Great War there remained out of the ruins 
of the once proud Slavonic Sokol Association only the close collabo¬ 
ration of the Czechslovak and Jugoslav Sokols. There are still 
some relations with the Polish Sokol movement, and Russia is at 
least represented by its emigration in the Slavonic Association. 


The Sokol of the Lusatian Sorbs, which was a close imitation of the 


Czech organisation, did not survive under the new German regime. 

We must not forget that already TyrS did his utmost to make the 
national idea in the Sokol movement something more than a mere 
slogan. He wanted people to understand the Czech question as 
part of toe past, present and future of humanity: there was no 
shallow nationalism in him. The Sokol was to serve the Czech 
National Revival in a spirit of truth, in the true tradition of the 
Hussites, in that positive patriotism which works for the increase 
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afthe powers of one's own nation, but avoids anything Bite Hind 
Chauvinism. Just in this point the Sokol movement contrasted 
favonrably with most other gymnastic movements, especially the 
German Turners. Later, the Sokol movement was also influenced 
by Masaryk's ideals of humanity, and it listened to his call for a 
more perfect realisation of the democratic political ideal. Today 
these are ideals which cannot be exported, since the majority of 
European states have closed their frontiers to them. But the whole 
development of the Sokols created an organisation of great value 
for political work. This organisation was always clearly directed 
against the old Austrian Government, and today it consistently 
works against such political extremism as would like to subvert 
democracy. The suspicion of the Austrian authorities against 
the Sokol societies was actually well-founded, as appeared during 
the Great War, when both the underground struggle at home 
against Austria and the revolutionary movement abroad were 
inspired by the Sokol spirit and led by a Sokol sense for discipline 
and order. The Sokol movement did its best according to its power 
and opportunities to bring about the independence of Czechoslovakia. 

All that we have said shows that the unique contribution of the 
Sokol movement to mankind (which was also accepted by it partially) 
lies in the sphere of gymnastics. Gymnastics as conceived by the 
Sokols are of a higher order: they are a factor in our outlook on 
life, an artistic and moral expression of the human soul, a joyous 
cry of mass enthusiasm. The Sokol movement created something 
entirely new out of materials which were merely the raw mass of 
the older gymnastics serving purely physical ends. Much of the 
riches of Sokol ideas which would lead the European community 
back to the path of true humanitarian democracy, has lain unused 
hitherto. If this could acquire due influence the Sokol movement 
would contribute even more to the development of a better Europe 
than by its gymnastic efforts, however beautiful. It was one of 
TyrS's slogans: " Every Czech a Sokol." A new Sokol movement 
might supplement this slogan by saying in the spirit of Masaryk's 
humanitarianism : " Every man a Sokol." 

FridolIn MachA&k. 



, “THE ELDER8 OF SION” 

A PROVED FORGERY 

" To what extent the whole existence of this people [ths jews] rests 
on a continual He, is shown in an incomparable manner by the/Protocols 
of the Elders of Sion ’ which the Jews hate so terribly. These vest 
on a forgery, so the Frankfurter Zeitung groans out into the world—the 
best proof that they are genuine. What many Jews unconsciously would 
like to do, is here consciously laid down. It (toes not matter what Jewish 
head these revelations came from, the essential point is that with terrifying 
soreness of aim they lay bare the being and the activity of the Jewish 
people and reveal them in their inner connections and their final conclusions. 
The best criticism of them is reality. Whoever studies the historical 
development of the last hundred years from the standpoint of this book, 
will at once understand the screaming of the Jewish press. For when 
once this book has become the common property of a people the Jewish 
danger may already be regarded as broken/'— Adolf Hitler, Mein 
Kampf, p. 337. 

" In my father’s house I do not remember ever once hearing the word 
* Jew ’ during the life of my father."— Ibid., p. 54. 

[It has long been notorious that the Flihrer is obsessed by a belief 
in the Jewish peril, and his anti-semitism is fanned by the fanatical 
Julius Streicher, Editor of Der SUirmer, with whom he is on terms of 
close friendship. Among the many unreprodudble calumnies against 
the Jewish race in which this paper deals, and side by ride with the 
myth of Ritual Murder, the legend of a Jewish conspiracy for World- 
Dominion has always figured prominently; and the chief " evidence " 
put forward consists of the so-called " Protocols of the Elders of Sion." 

On this subject no man living can speak with greater authority than 
Vladimir Burtsev, author of a recent book in Russian entitled Protokoly 
Sionskikh Mudrctsoy, Mr. Burtsev has an altogether unique knowledge 
of the police underworld of Russia in which this impudent forgery was 
concocted, and his name will always be associated with the exposure 
of police corruption and intrigue under the Tsarist regime.— Ed.] 

In the last few years, thanks to Herr Hitler, the whole world 
has had very much to say about an empty little book which does 
not deserve any attention whatever. I allude to the so-called 
" Protocols of the Elders of Sion ". This small pamphlet was 
composed by plagiarists forty years ago in Paris. They were members 
of the Russian secret police and strong anti-semites, and their 
object was to work upon the higher court circles in Petersburg to 
bring about fresh persecutions of the Jews such as those in which 
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Hitter is engaged now; but in spite of all their efiiarts the 
” Protocols ” did not at first obtain any lido circulation even in 
Russia, although they were several times published there and 
aroused the interest of Very influential anti-Semitic groups. But 
later somehow or other they began to be vigorously circulated in 
Russia—during the War, and especially after the Russian 
revolution of 19x7; and from the 1930’s, thanks to Hitter, they 
have spread through the whole world. 


After the Revolution of March 1917 the Bolsheviks Widely 
developed their activity in Russia, and in October of flat yekrthfey 
seized the power. At that time they excited the greatest indignation 
among various classes of the Russian people; and as there 
among their leaders many Jews (besides, it is true, non-Jews such as 
Lenin and Lunacharsky) it was not difficult for the anti-semites in 
their general presentation of the facts to mix up the Bolsheviks with 
tendencies which were exclusively Jewish. The words “ Bolsheviks " 
and “Jews”, (who were contemptuously called Zhidy) became 
synonymous. 

Thus in Russia from the end of 19x7 the fight with the Jews 
was popular in the population, precisely because it was confused 
by most people with the fight against the Bolsheviks. 

It is during that time that the “ Protocols ” began to obtain 
much more energetic circulation in Russia. In 1918, under the 
influence of Bolshevist persecution, many influential Russian anti- 
semites passed across the frontier, and there became the first 
propagandists of the “ Protocols ”. Thanks to them, from 19(18 
there began to appear in all countries translations of the “ Protocob *’ 
into various languages. They came out in tens of thousands bf 
copies: first in Germany, then England, America, France* and so 
on. But their special circulation in mass begins of course later in 
the 1930’s, with the advent of Hitler to power in Germany. 

The story of the fabrication of the ** Protocob ” and their 
circulation through the whole world is an unusual phenomenon in 
the history of forged documents in the literature of any country. 
There have, of course, been many forged compositions which have 
played a considerable part in the life of different countries. But not 
one has had so resounding or so shameful a success as has fallen to 
the lot of the Russian forgery. We have every reason to apply to 
the “ Protocols," more than to any publication of the kind, tike 
Italian proverb: " Books sometimes have their own history.” 

At the end of the 1890's there lived in Paris a well-known chief 
of the secret Russian foreign police, Peter Ivanovich RachkovSky. 
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provocative activitks. Bat his special among other leaders 
<tf the Robee Department, Was that he was a great mpster of the 
composition of forgeries and libels. Using the names of the best 
known Russian political emigrants, he drew up pamphlets, setting 


one group of them against another. He intruded into their private 
life, slandered them and made every kind of stupid accusation. This 
campaign he conducted very successfully; he himself was very 
contented with his work, and his chiefs were contented with him. , 

The espionage activity of Rachkovsky abroad lasted from 11894 
to 1902, when he fell into disgrace and was dismissed 1 . It is true 
that hi 1905 he again became necessary to the Russian Government, 
and was made head of the Police Department in Petersburg. 

That is how at the end of the 90% himself an anti-Semite, he 
wanted to make himself useful to the Russian anti-semites and 
determined to fabricate, as coming from the Jews, a document 
which would compromise them and help to excite persecution against 
them by the Russian Government. The demand for such literature 
he received from Petersburg; for at that time the Police Department 
was under the direction of a certain well-known anti-semite, the 
Assistant Minister of the Interior, General Orzhevsky. Later 
G. B. Sliozberg discovered and published this memorandum, which 
was drawn up as early as 1895. It may be regarded as the first 
instruction to agents of the Police Department as to what was 
wanted at that time in Petersburg—to fight the Jews. 

The mission of making up something to compromise the Jews 
imposed on him from Petersburg, Rachkovsky executed with 
success. This was the “ Protocols,” which became so famous later. 
No doubt he did not make them by himself, nor did any of his 
agents. They were the result of the collective work of several anti- 
semites, Russian and foreign. For their forgery they utilised the 
extensive literature of that time, not only in French, in which the 
well-known French anti-semite, Drumont, was then so notorious fox 
his activity. One thing is certain, that Rachkovsky was personally 
the organiser of this forgery and that he was acting not on his own 


initiative, but on the instruction and demand of the Police 
Department in Petersburg. This forgery was made without the 


1 He had shown up a wrong man in the charlatan Philippe Nizier Vacbod, 
who traded on the credulity of the Empress Alexandra.—E d. 
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cognisance of the Russian Government as such, bat only an title 
initiative of some of its agents and, fur&er; it was made in secret. 

No doubt Rachkovsky did not prepare this forgeiy let 
publication for a wide public. He was only thinking of how 
to bring it to the knowledge of the Emperor Nicholas H 
and the anti-Semites surrounding him. In any case it was not 
Rachkovsky himself who printed these " Protocols ” in Russian; 
and he could hardly have been otherwise than surprised when 
he saw that after his forgery had had a measure of attraction for 
the Tsar and some members of the court circle, he was faced with 
a completely antagonistic attitude to himself, both on the part 
of the Tsar and of all his chief Ministers. Rachkovsky even went 
so far as to disavow this child of his. 

The history of the "Protocols of the Elders of Sion” is as follows: 
Rachkovsky in Paris addressed himself to a fairly capable writer, or 
rather compiler, Golovinsky, who was one of his agents. It was this 
Golovinsky who gave him most help in drawing up the "Protocols" 
and in finding other collaborators. The idea of giving the forgery 
the form of protocols was suggested to these fabricators by an event 
which attracted the attention of all anti-semites, the first Jewish 
Congress, which had just taken place in Basel in 1897. At the 
sittings of this Congress protocob were drawn up. The Congress, it 
is true, was exclusively engaged with Jewish affairs. It discussed the 
settlement of Jews in Palestine and the creation there of a national 
home for Jews, and it was hoped in time to create in Palestine their 
own centre of culture. Of course, there was no talk at this 
Congress of any seizure of world power by the Jews, and there was 
nothing at all of the charges which are always made against the 
Jews by anti-semites. But Rachkovsky and his colleagues took 
no account of what actually happened at the Congress at Basel. 
They had to attribute to the Jews what anti-semites were generally 
saying against them, if they were to bring about persecutions of the 
Jews. 

For the literary form of these " Protocob " Golovinsky utilised 
the brilliant pamphlet of the French lawyer Joly, published in 
Switzerland in 1864 against Napoleon III. In this pamphlet its 
author branded Napoleon, without naming him, for his seizure 
of power in Paris in 1851, for his persecution of liberal opinions, 
for his censorship, and so on. This pamphlet had nothing whatever 
to do with the Jewish question. 

Joly’s book was diawn up in the form of a dialogue in hell 
between Montesquieu and Macchiavelli. Golovinsky made a not 




vary clever job of it. ' Where Napoleon was alluded to,he inserted 
-'^buti"Jew,” Napoleon cynically recounts how he has 
strangled the free press and given it the directions which he wanted. 
He speaks el the bribes by which he controls his opponents. 
All this Golovinsky attributes to the Jews, and in this fonn he 
draws up a veritable act of accusation against thrin. In this 
picture of Jewish guilt he inserts ail those usual accusations which 
the anti-semites of all the world thought against them, including 
Frenchmen of the type of Drumont. A Russian scholar, Yury 
Delevsky, who published the first book against the " Protocols ” 
in Russia in 1923 (which I cite in my own book on the subject); 
has indicated a whole mass of quotations which Golovinsky took 
from the anti-semitic literature of the time. 

Golovinsky drew up his pamphlet in the form of secret protocols 
of twenty-three presumed sittings of the secret “ Elders of Sion." 
Of course his “ Protocols ” had nothing in common with those of 
the Congress of Basel in 1897 and were his own personal production. 
But they were let loose upon the world, not as the work of anti- 
semites, but as the intimate confession of Jewish conspirators, the 
“Elders of Sion.” 

The manner of production of the libel of Rachkovsky and 
Golovinsky is not fully explained. Its authors did everything to 
conceal the traces of their forgery and none of them ever said a 
word as to how they compiled it. They understood what a criminal 
thing they were doing and tried to keep silence as to where, 
under what circumstances, and for what purpose they had forged 
this slander. At the present time we can only partially discover 
the secret of their fabrication. 

The forgery was prepared in Paris in 1899 or 1900. They did 
not hasten to print it, and did not even intend to. They only made 
efforts to supply it to court circles, where it might come into the 
hands of Nicholas II. This was successfully achieved; but the 
“ Protocols " were printed for the first time only in 1903 in the 
Petersburg paper of the well-known anti-semite Krushevan, one of 
the organisers of the Jewish pogrom of that year.* They appeared 
in a series of articles, but did not attract any special attention in 
the public. In 1905 they were printed in full as the preface to a 
book of a strange mystic, S. Nilus. One copy of this book was 
conveyed to the Emperor Nicholas II. He accepted it with the 

* With police assistance, Krushevan secured election to the Second 
Russian Duma.—E d. 
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falert confidence. This is evinfcpt from the notes made un it by < 
him, which I have published in my book.* 

“ What profoundity of thought 1... What foresight i..» What 
an exact execution of their programme! . . . Our 3905 was literally 
under the direction of the Elders!... There can be no doubt as to 
their authenticity 1 . . . Everywhere is evident the direction of the 
destructive hand of Jewry,” and so on. 

. Apparently the anti-semites had triumphed; the Tsar’s approval 
guaranteed them the widest success for their publication. But 
soon a more enlightened member of the Government set hjmself to 
open Nicholas’s eyes to this forgery; and after that he was sharply 
hostile to the “ Protocols.” He not only did not encourage their 
circulation, but registered this decision :—" The ‘ Protocols ’ must 
be withdrawn. One can’t defend a clean cause with dirty weapons.” 
Thus, soon after the “ Protocols ” had been printed, it became known 
that the Government and Nicholas II personally regarded them as 
a forgery. In those years this was enough to settle their fate. 
Under Nicholas II the “ Protocols ” found no road in Russia. It is 
true there was one more edition of them in 1907 by the extreme 
reactionary, Butmi, and another in 1911, but both of these made 
no noise and passed unnoticed. Anti-semites spoke of the " Pro¬ 
tocols ” among themselves, but did not succeed in giving them any 
wide circulation. More than once they applied to the Government 
to assist a further edition of the “ Protocols,” but met with refusal. 


After the revolutionary movement of 1905, when political 
conditions in Russia underwent a sharp change, I returned thither 
towards the end of 1905, after fifteen years as an emigrant. My 
arrival almost coincided with the first edition of the " Protocols ” 
in Petersburg, and I heard of them soon after they were published. 
At this time I was one of the editors of a widely circulated historical 
monthly, The Past (Byloe). Our periodical, in spite of the censorship 
conditions of the time, precisely because it was a historical magazine, 
could treat historically subjects touching on the most burning 
questions of current life. We published a good deal on the Jewish 
question, and on the Jewish pogroms which had taken place at that 
time, and thus conducted a definite propaganda directed against 
the anti-semites. In view of this, one of our collaborators proposed 
to us to write a very sharp notice on the “ Protocols,” as an un¬ 
doubted forgery; but our editors refused outright to accept a 

1 Nilus and his book are mentioned in the correspondence of the 
Empress.—E d. 
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political and historical organ to take notice of ebrioaafa Serial 
l«d#catH»s. We did not want to write on the” Protocols ’’ 
even in order to make another attack cm the Government of that 
time, with which we woe fighting over the Jewish question. We 


knew that even government circles were quite opposed to the 
publication and regarded it as an evident forgery. 


At that time there often came to our office the Director of the 
Police Department, Lopukhin, who was soon to be sent to Siberia 
with deprive! of civil rights. 4 At that time he was in o pp o siti on 
and gave us very valuable materials—among other things, on the 
Jewish question. In conversation with Lopukhin I saw he, Bee 
ourselves, regarded the “ Protocols of Sion ” as a forgery undeserving 
of any attention. As recent Director of the Police Department—* 
he was at the head of it from 1902 to the beginning of 1905—he was 
bound to know the truth about the origin of the “ Protocols ” and 


their official sources. 


A little later, when I was again abroad as an emigrant, 1 was 
once again, in 1913-14, interested in the “ Protocols ”, when I 
realised that they might be utilised in the famous trial of Beilis 
in Kiev. There a poor Jew, Beilis, was tried on an obviously 
senseless charge of killing a Russian boy for ritual purposes 
to obtain his blood to make unleavened bread. The Russian anti- 
semites of the time hoped in that trial to deal a tremendous blow 
to all Jewry. They made long preparations for the trial; the law 
court, the Prosecutor, the Minister and Justice were all on their ride. 
The civil plaintiffs who supported the charge against Beilis were the 
fiercest and ablest anti-semites, such as the lawyer, Shmakov, and 
a member of the Duma, Zamyslovsky; the prosecutor, Vipper, was 
also a violent anti-semite. One would have thought that this was 
just the sort of trial where the anti-semites would attack the Jews 
with the charge that the ” Protocols of the Elders of Sion ” were their 
symbol of faith. Of course, if the Government and, most of all, the 
Tsar had at that time believed in the genuineness of the " Protocols,” 
the whole of the Kiev trial would have been built in the main on 
proofs that the " Protocols ” were genuine. The Russian Liberal 
Opposition also prepared for an energetic defence of Beilis. To 
everyone—including those of us living abroad—it was clear that in 
this trial the anti-semites were putting forward anything whatever 
that they could find against the Jews. At that time it seemed to me 


4 Precisely for his disclosures to Burtsev.—E d. 
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ioo, that they would use the trial to attack the Jews, relying on the 
.'"■Protocols." 

The trial took place. Both sides, defence and prosecution 
displayed unusual energy. It was a passionate struggle. In the end 
Beilis was acquitted; but what is most characteristic is that in the 
trial neither the anti-Semitic prosecutor, Vipper, nor the out¬ 
standing anti-semites who were civil prosecutors in the trial—neither 
Shmakov nor Zamyslovsky—even tried to accuse the Jews as authors 
of the " Elders of Sion." 

Later, at the beginning of 1918 under the Bolsheviks, I happened 
to be in prison in the same cell with the former director of the 
Police Department and Assistant Minister of the Interior, Beletsky. 
It was he above all who, in his official position, had constructed the 
Beilis trial and done all he could to help the anti-semites to bring 
home their charges against the Jews. Profiting by the leisure of 
prison, I had the most intimate talks with Beletsky—among other 
things, on the Jewish question. We talked of the " Protocols." 
Beletsky, in the most categorical way, denied their authenticity. 
I happened to ask him whether at the time of- the Beilis 
trial the Police Department thought of utilising the " Pro¬ 
tocols of Sion." He laughed and answered, " Why, no. Though 
some people did suggest to us to make use of them, we knew very 
well that that would mean for certain that we should ruin the whole 
affair. You know they are an obvious forgery. We couldn't let 
ourselves be put to shame as much as that. Could you really go to 
court with documents of that kind ? ” “ Then you don’t doubt 
that they were a forgery ? ” “Of course,” said Beletsky, “ if we had 
admitted that they were not a forgery, don't you think we should 
have used them at the Beilis trial and afterwards? "* 

During the War, after a new sojourn abroad, I again found 
myself in Petersburg at the end of 1915 and was able to meet other 
important - representatives of the Police Department. Entirely 
trusting me, they often gave the most interesting political informa¬ 
tion. Several times we got talking of the “ Protocols." I had 
intimate conversations on politics with Manuilov, attached to the 
Police Department,* who when on service in Paris had been very 
well acquainted with Rachkovsky and all the chief men of the 
Police Department precisely in those years when the “ Protocols " 


* Beletsky was shot by the Bolsheviks, but Burtsev escaped.—E d. 

* Manuilov acted as a kind oi unofficial secretary to the Russian Prime 
Minister, Sttlrmer in 1916. Under the Bolsheviks, he helped Burtsev to 
escape from Russia, but himself was shot.—E d. 
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wmpaiiA these " Protocols ” himself. Whenever I talked with 
hirnhe spoke of than as an obvious forgery madebyRachkovsky 
in Puis with the help of Golovinsky. He spoke of brad of them as 
professional provocators who worked at the forgery of documents. 

From the Kiev trial up to the triumph of the Bolsheviks in 
Russia, no one thought it possible in fighting the Jews to make 
use of the “Protocols of Sion“, in spite of the fact that from 
the beginning of the War anti-Semitism had made considerable 
progress in Russia and the Bolsheviks had come to be confused with 
the Jews. 

Thus we may establish the complete failure of the “ Protocols 
of Sion ” for the first twenty years after their fabrication. Abroad, 
for all those years, no one heard anything about them; while in 
Russia people, of course, knew of their existence and one or other 
of the anti-semites even saw the " Protocols ” in print, but all the 
same, outside specially anti-semitic circles, no one was interested 
in them. They were simply ignored as rubbish, 

During 1918 I came to be convinced that the anti-semites were 
beginning to conduct a vigorous propaganda for the " Protocols." 
At that time they received powerful support from the indignation 
felt in wide sections of the whole population against the 
Bolsheviks. Among these there were many Jews—such as Trotsky, 
Zinovyev, Kamenev—and the anti-semites made use of this to 
confuse the Bolsheviks with the Jews. Thus their indignation 
against the Jews met with great attention and sympathy. They 
utilised this to make several new editions of the " Protocols." 

Some of the anti-semites working in Russia soon settled abroad. 
There they found lively support among the anti-semites of Western 
Europe, and accepted the “ Protocols ’’ as genuine or at least 
pretended to do so, and made of them their banner. The Russian 
anti-semites with their " Protocols " were warmly welcomed abroad 
first of all by the Germans—on one hand by William II, on the 
other by Hitler. Hitler had then already begun his anti-semitic 
propaganda, and in his famous book, Mein Kampf, he upheld all 
the accusations against the Jews which were in the " Protocols." 
Almost at the same time they met with a warm welcome from the 
anti-semites in England, and articles on them appeared even in 
The Times. They were also welcomed in France, in America, in 
Poland and so on. 

By this time we were really confronted with a real menace by 
the “ Protocols." It was only now that we, who had always 
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Mgarded them as a forgery, thought it accessary to engage in att 
'Open rad systematic struggle against them, and we came out against 
than wxtii the sharpest criticism. Soon there followed an event 
which we had not expected and which might earlier have appeared 
to us even improbable. In The Times, where so recently the 
"Protocols" had been spoken of as an important anti-eemitic 
document, there was printed an exposure of enormous importance. 

It brought incontrovertible proofs that the " Protocols " were an 
undoubted plagiarism from the book of the French lawyer Joly, 
published in 1864, which had no relation to the Jewish question. 

It seemed to all that this discovery ended all question as to 
the " Protocols,” and that no longer would a angle conscientious 
and self-respecting person, even if he were the most extreme 
anti-semite, ever attribute them to the authorship of some 
mysterious " Elders of Sion." But soon we saw that, in spite of 
the categorical proofs that the " Protocols ” were a plagiarism, none 
the less anti-semites, as before, continued to make them the main 
foundation for their fight against the Jews. 

For this reason I not only did not break off the war I was waging 
at that time against the " Protocols," bnt on the contrary developed 
it vigorously and sought new arguments to expose them. I knew 
that the best material could be found among anti-Bolsheviks 
connected with the former Police Department and with the Secret 
Russian Police; so it was on that side that I directed my inquiries. 
Before the War I had conducted a systematic campaign against the 
Russian Secret Police and its Police Department, and I had good 
information about them. This had allowed me to make important 
exposures of secret agents, which at one time attracted the attention, 
not only of the whole of the Russian public, the Russian press 
and the Government, but also abroad. 7 

From that time for several years in my investigation of the 
" Protocols " I addressed myself to secret agents, who alone in my 
opinion could know something about them, and asked them to 
conduct just such an investigation apart from myself. I told them 
. that if they liked themselves to publish the results of their dis¬ 
coveries, they could do it wherever they pleased and in whatever 
form, whether for a refutation of the “ Protocols ” or to prove their 
genuineness; rad now, after several years of my own investigation, 

I can say that I have not received from a single one of the defenders 

T Beletsky has put it on record that Burtsev, by publishing the names 
of the principal secret Russian agents abroad, had compelled the Police 
Department to change radically their personnel.—E d. 





nowtfof those who heard my chaHeage has come ’<«* himself to 
rotate me. On the contrary from those who weredaeietothePohee 
Department I have in these years several times heard unvarying 
and categorical statements that the “ Protocols " are a forgery and 
that they were fabricated in Paris by Rachkovsky, and that ‘therefore 
the Russian Government did not pay any attention to them* 

After the exposure in The Times direct protests against the 
“ Protocols” appeared in all the European press. In America, far 
instance, the journalist, Hermann Bernstein, came out with a 
refutal of them. Afterwards he prosecuted the motor king, Ford, 
who had defended the “ Protocols ” in his organ. Bernstein not 
only won his suit against Ford, but—what is more important—* 
under the influence of public opinion, Ford declared in the press 
that he had come to the conclusion that the " Protocols " were a 
forgery and had given instructions to his paper no longer to 
defend them, and had ordered the destruction of a pamphlet in 
their defence issued by his press.® 

The propaganda of the “ Protocols,” which had begun in 1920, 
lost something of its sharpness although it had not stopped. 
This campaign of the anti-semites throughout the world was 
especially reinforced in 1933, when in Germany the power was 
seized by the most convinced anti-semite, Hitler, who had concerned 
himself with the " Protocols ” for ten years past. He at once 
devoted the whole government apparatus of a powerful Empire to 
propaganda of the “ Protocols.” They were printed in millions of 
copies for circulation throughout the world. Their danger then 
became dearer to us than ever. 

In 1933 my literary work several times took me from Paris 
to Belgium, where I met persons very well versed in questions 
of anti-semitism. They supplied me with very useful information 
as to the anti-semitic agitation begun by Hitler, and I was resolved 
to work as hard as I could to combat the “ Protocols.” 

From that time I approached many persons with my inquiries, 

I got especially valuable information from one, K, through whom 
I conducted a correspondence with General G., his former chief, 
who had been at the head of the Petersburg Okhrana {Secret 
Police). I put my questions to General G. through him and they, 
were answered. General G., as I had long known, in spite of his 

• The International Jew: the Worlds Foremost Problem. (Dearborn 
Publishing Co., U.S.A.), Nov. 1920, see especially Chapters x-xiv and 
Jewish Activites in the United States {ibid.), Ap. 1921. 
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Conservatism and monarchism, flatly denied the authenticity of 
fite " Protocols." He knew very well that they were the work of 
agents of the Okhrana and that at the time the Okhrana itself 
was quite hostile to them and so was the Tsar. 

When I had finished my inquiry from General G., there took 
place an event of great importance to me. I learned that the Jews 
in Bern had started a lawsuit against the publishers of the “ Pro* 
tocols " and that their case would be heard in Bern. I was invited 
to appear as a witness in this trial. The first session of the court 
was in 1933. The case came up again in October 1934, and was 
completed later in May 1935. The presiding judge was Meyer; 
the lawyers, Brunschwig and Matti, for the plaintiffs, and Reuf 
for the defendants. The experts for the plaintiffs were Loosli and 
Brunschwig, and for the defence Fleischhauer. The first time the 
court sat only for three days, the second for fifteen. The speeches 
were heated on both sides. Lawyers and experts on both sides spoke 
not for hours, but for whole days; Fleischhauer, defending the 
*' Protocols,” spoke for five days on end. They had spent nearly 
two years in preparation for this forensic battle, and sought 
arguments on all sides: the plaintiffs to expose the " Protocols," 
the defence to establish that they were genuine, or at least 
to raise doubts as to the charge of forgery. Nothing was 
left out that could be said for or against the " Protocols." To 
anyone who was not definitely interested in defending them it was 
clear that the attack won a complete victory. It was proved to be 
impossible that the “ Protocols ” could have been written by Jews and 
was shown that they were written by their enemies to compromise 
them. The speeches in defence consisted of the fullest repetition of 
all anti-semitic charges, including all the fables about ritual murders. 
In general, no proofs whatever were given and only assertions that 
the anti-semites believed all these charges to be true. 

A strong impression was produced at the trial by the evidence of 
the witnesses, both Russian and Jewish. Among the Russians 
were the distinguished Russian historian and politician. Professor 
Milyukov; the former commissary of the Provisional Government, 
Professor S. G. Svatikov; the well-known Russian historian, 
B. I. Nikolayevsky; the author of this article; and a well-known 
Russo-Jewish public man, the lawyer G. B. Sliozberg, author of a 
serious study of the lot of the Jews in Russia.’ 

At the trial, evidence was given by Jews with European 


* Sliozberg’s study of the legal conditions of Jews under Tsardom is 
probably the best and most objective work on the subject.— Ed. 
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Among them' were some who had taken partin that. 
Congress of Basel at which, tos&s to the aaiti-eemites, the 
" Protocols ’* had been drawn up. Especial attention was paid to 
the evidence of the President of the World Zionist Organisation, 
Dr, C. Wdamann; the chief Rabbi in Stockholm, one of the best 
known Jewish thinkers, Dr. Ehrenpreis; the late deftaty of the 
Roumanian parliament, leader of the local Zionists who bad taken 
part in all the sittings of the Congress of Basel in 1897, Dr. Meyer- 
Ebner; a well-known lawyer of Ziirich and member of the National 
Council, Dr. Farbstein; one of the old workers of Zionism, former 


President of the Zionist Organisation in Germany who had also 
taken part in the Basel Congress, Dr. Bodenheimer; and others. 

Among the witnesses was also a Frenchman, the Marquis du 
Chayla, who had lived a long time in Russia and had been in constant 
connection there with one of the chief propagandists of the " Pro¬ 
tocols,” Nilus. He contributed his interesting recollections of his 
acquaintance with this strange mystic. 

The evidence of all these witnesses showed that the “ Protocols ” 


were composed by agents of the Russian Okhrana, namely, Rach- 
kovsky and Golovinsky and that they could not have had anything 
to do with the Jews, that the witnesses regarded them as undoubtedly 
a plagiarism, and it was established that they were founded on the 
book of Joly. 

The defence of the " Protocols ” put up only one witness, the 
fanatical anti-semite Dr. A. Zander, who did not oiler any proofs 
whatever but only with his usual confidence repeated that he believed 
in the genuineness of the *' Protocols ”; but that, even if it was 


proved to him that they were a forgery, for him these “ Protocols ” 
all the same expressed the views of the Jews. 

The first session in November 1933 was taken up only with 
defining the question of the " Protocols.” No evidence was given and 
neither party raised the fundamental question. I was not present at 
this session and only know about it from the newspaper reports, but 
at the second and third sessions 1 was present throughout. They 


made a very profound impression on me. It was an absolute 
triumph of the opponents of the " Protocols.” The anti-semites 
found themselves in a very unpleasant position. 

Judge Meyer gave his decision as follows:—“ I declare that 
absolutely no proofs have been given to establish the genuineness of 
the * Protocols.' The fact remains incontestable; the ' Protocols' 


are a plagiarism of the book of Maurice Joly. This became known 
in 1921 through the articles in The Times. If this had been the sole 






remit of this trial—for tins fact is admit te d by dtife, a 
results would then be very i mp o rtant ; foe after thatitis impoasB ate 
to conceal the real origin of the ‘ Protocols.' On my side, as judge 
I regard the ‘ Protocols of the Elders of Sion* as a forgery, a 
pla giarism, and nonsense.” The other side made an appeal. The 
case was again argued in Bern in the autumn of 1937. The attitude 
of the Court on the question of the " Protocols ” remained rite same; 
but if at the first trial it had charged the publishers of the “ Pro¬ 
tocols " as publishers of immoral literature, in the court of appeal 
the '* Protocols " were treated as mischievous political literature, 
exciting one part of the population against another. 

Since the Bern trial the controversy on the “ Protocols ” goes on. 
Among the propagandists of the " Protocols,” there are even still 
some who repeat that they are genuine. But for the most part even 
their most stubborn defenders avoid putting the actual question 
whether they are genuine or not. They feel that to defend the 
authenticity of the “ Protocols ” is impossible, and only emphasise 
that, even if they were composed by anti-semites to discredit the 
Jews, all the same they are a true expression of Jewish views and 
objects. Thus, from now onwards all propaganda of the " Protocob ” 
is of an openly dishonest character, which, as a matter of fact, it 
always was before. 

In Germany it is now impossible to say a word to refute the 
“ Protocob.” There they have, as before, the widest circulation; 
they are officially recognised as genuine; and from Germany are 
sent out enormous sums to spread them throughout the world, 
to provoke an anti-semitic movement everywhere. 

Vl. Burtsev. 
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THxPohsh state came into bemg atbousaad years ago. Fawn the 


east. One of the first hits of history we have is a «0 ^qo is the 
chronicle of the Saxon monk, Widukind, to the effect that is the year 
967 A.D. Mieszko I became lord of the mouth of the Oder, The. 
moment Poland’s main forces were engaged in the west, the Rmik 
Vladimir of Kiev, as we learn from the chronicle of Nestor, “ set 
out against the Lachs, and took their fortress of Przemyfl and others/' 
The real danger came at that time from the west. When he realised 
that, as a pagan prince he could only be the object of attack of: 
German policy, Mieszko I decided in 966 to accept Christian, 
baptism. Already at that time the purpose of Polish policy was to 
ensure the absolute sovereignty of the State. It moved Boleslav the 
Bold to exclude the mediation of the German Metropolitan of 
Magdeburg when he came to organise the Church, and then to adorn 
his own brows with the royal crown—symbol of complete independ¬ 
ence {1024). Again, it gave rise a century later to the successful 
struggle, pro libertate Polonia, waged by Boleslav Wry-mouthed 
with the Emperor Henry V. Finally toward the end of the Piast 
period, it found expression in the proud declaration made to the 
Emperor Charles IV by Spytek of Melsztyn: 

" My lord (Kazimierz the Great) is not subject either to the 
Emperor or to the Pope.” 

Nevertheless German pressure succeeded, during the time of the 
Piasts, in cutting Poland off from the Baltic; and for a century and a 
half Pomerania was the domain of the German Order of Crusaders. 
What the Piasts had not been able to hold, that the Jagiellons 
restored. By the Treaty of Torufi in 1466 the sea-board returned to 
Poland,.and Polish-German frontiers were stabilised for over three 
hundred years. Thanks to the Reformation and to internal divisions 
any threat to Poland from the side of the Germans ceased for a 
longer period. 

Poland’s main attention was turned toward the east, to Moscow, 
where from 1547 Ivan the Terrible ruled as Tsar of all the Russias. 
Russia was advancing westward, toward the Bug, while Poland 
was defending the line of the Dnieper. The struggle went on for two 
centuries, with varying fortunes. Meanwhile, to the west and the 
north, with Berlin and Konigsberg as centres, Prussia grew: an 
absolute monarchy, placing its highest hopes in the soldier-qualities 
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of Its Mbs. To the south Poland Bad the absolutist Habsbmg 
realm, Russia, of course, was just Russia. 

And Poland ? When the JagieQon line died oat in 1573 there 
followed a period of elective monarchy. The nobiEty was proud 
of tins system, holding it to be the symbol of freedom and the model 
of constitutional perfection. Even Jan Zamoysld, chancellor of 
King Stephen Batory, flattered the nobles, comparing their system 
to the Roman one. The sxlachta were said to be like the Roman 
patricians. The chancellor forgot that in Rome there was a single 
strong authority watching over the interests of the State, and able 
to compel obedience in the name of the common good. This 
principle of equality in Poland killed political talent, and all honour¬ 
able ambitions. The egoism of the ruling class contributed neither 
to a strengthening of the royal power, nor to securing the Treasury, 
nor to the defence of the State. The Commonwealth wallowed in 
internal disorders, and had no foreign policy at all. No one feared it. 
No one sought it as an ally. The Partitions—1772, 1792, 1795, 
were a violation and a crime, but they are not explained by superior 
force alone. The chief cause of the fall of Poland rests in her own 
sons : a fact that is dearly seen by the generation that has recovered 
independence, and is now responsible for the organisation of the new 
State. 

X. 

For over a century our insurrections and efforts at liberation 
failed. We were weaker than any of the Powers that partitioned us, 
and " the Polish Question ” could not become an international one 
so long as all three were in agreement. At the end of the last 
century the hour sounded of the rending of this agreement, and it 
was replaced by far-reaching rivalries. The Franco-Russian alliance 
sowed discord among the watchers at the grave of Polish statehood. 
Not that it was meant to do this, for it was only an application of the 
prindple that " onr neighbours' neighbours are our allies.*' There 
were sentimental Poles who said that the alliance was monstrous, 
that it deprived us of all hopes. But people with political minds 
reasoned otherwise: 

" At last,’’ they said, " the war of the peoples will come, for 
which Mickiewicz prayed. At last the struggle will come, in which 
the three partitioning Powers will be engaged, but in two camps I ” 

It was not by chance, that on the day when the Armistice was 
signed at Rethondes (ix Nov. 1918), the German occupants in 
Warsaw were disarmed, and steps were taken for the first proper 
government in an independent Poland. And for this reason, that 
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tfceykrt»ry of the Allies was one of neee*»#i^ 
factors making possible the restoration of a trulyiadependent and 
united Poland. With it reckoned both the " iadcpandeot *' camp 
ol PQsndski and the “ coalition " camp of Roman B&owski, which 
means the overwhelming majority of the nation. The Attstrophd 
group went bankrupt before the war was over. Of a Gerzewophil 
group there could be no thought, seeing that in Germany there were 
no Maids of Poland. 

The other positive factor, making for the emancipation of 
Poland, was the steadily growing succession of changes in the 
dynastic States of the continent. Artificially built States were 
crumbling, while the nations were stirring to a new life, were 
growing in population, and were enriching themselves both materially 
and spiritually. As the Great War increased its dimensions, states* 
men came to see more clearly that the justest peace in Europe would 
be one based on national States. This idea found its most influential 
and disinterested champion in Woodrow Wilson. 

Alongside these positive factors, we should mention two negative 
ones: the policy of Berlin, and that of Tsardom. The insincere 
and unreliable promises made to the Poles by the Tsars arose from 
two chief motives. The army leaders wanted to assure themselves 
of the goodwill of the people whose lands were the theatre of war in 
the east in 1914-18, and the diplomats took the stand that the 
Polish question concerned only Russia. They sought to provide 
proofs that the Tsar of all the Russias was doing his duty by the 
Poles, and that his allies did not need to give a further thought to 
the matter. The hypocrisy of this game was so evident that 
Milyukov could not avoid branding it in his Manifesto of 30 March 
1917. Scarcely a year before that he had taken the old view; but in 
this document of the short-lived Provisional Government he departed 
from it, though not without reservations. Then came the Communist 
turnover with the sundering of Russia from the anti-German coalition. 
Russian policy during the Great War was a negative factor in the 
restoration of Poland because, although no Russian government 
showed real concern for our well-being, nevertheless Polish policy 
had distinct gains from Russian actions and events. The chief eat 
of these was the Revolution, which Polish thought had foreseen 
and had constantly in mind. 

As for German policy during the war, it also was insincere. 
It oscillated between two mutually exclusive possibilities. On the 
one hand Bismarck’s idea of a separate peace with Russia over the 
body of Poland held both generals and politicians in its grip, on the 
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it the setting-up of an independent Poland between Germany 
and Russia. Before the revolution in Russia the two things were 
resolved into one. Desiring to secure for their ends Polish ' 1 cannon- 
fodder," the Germans created on 5 November 1916, a weird " Polish 
State ” with neither frontiers nor government. After the Russian 
upheaval, when the hope of a Polish army had ceased to be real 
and German imperialism in the east began to take concrete forms, 
Berlin would not and could not withdraw from the November 
arrangement, for tactical reasons. It even had to agree to the act 
of 12 September 19x7, which provided for a Regency and for calling 
into being a Polish " government.” No one attached much 
importance to this, however, since the said “ government ” was 
not even allowed to be represented at the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk. 

There would not have arisen a free and united Poland if the 
Allied powers and Russia had won the war. Nor would there 
have been a free and united Poland had the Central Powers won. 
Does that mean that either of these possibilities would have meant 
the burying of our hopes and the end of our plans ? Of course not. 
This is not understood by German historians who say that the 
restoration of Poland was only possible “ thanks to a series of 
accidents, which so fortunately coincided.” Such a thesis is 
superficial, and is too congenial to be true. Chance plays, without 
doubt, a certain rdle in human reckonings. It can hasten or delay 
historical processes, but it cannot stop their march. “ The restora¬ 
tion of the Polish State was not an accident at all ” said Hitler in 
January 1935. As an eminent statesman and a shrewd psychologist, 
the Chancellor realised how the general will of the Polish people, 
which thought of itself as a single family in spite of generations 
of separation, was the outstanding fact that decided as to the 
restoration of the State. Here we have the internal factor in the 
whole matter, more powerful than all external ones taken together, 
whether positive or negative. 

The leaders of the Polish nation never despaired of the restoration 
of the State, and they anticipated the factors involved. They knew 
full well that the nation, which had grown from eight to over twenty 
millions during its subjection, was ripe for regaining its independence 
and for taking its affairs into its own hands. But neither the 
Germans nor the Russians knew this, nor did the French and English. 
When the war came, Polish leaders knew that, whatever happened, 
the result' would be advantageous to Poland; but, cautious in their 
forecasts, they divided its rebuilding into stages. The one group 
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wanted ficstindependence, the other wanted reumoeu Bat all were 
agreed that Poland should not awaitthe ooteome i^ioMed lMmcls; 
aS ldt that they would teach the goal easier and sooner if they took 
an active part in it Hie struggle hated long enoughto allow 
them to uncover their cards one by one. It transpired tbit Dmowski, 
who at the start demanded a united Poland within the framework 
of an undefined union with Russia, was no less a worker for independ¬ 
ence than PHsudski. It transpired also that Pilsudski, who at 
first thought only of independence, passing over for the moment the 
restoration of Prussian Poland, was as much for a united Poland as 
was Dmowsld. 


The new State, built on the lands of an ancient nation which 
never ceased to live and grow and struggle, lies once more between 
Powers stronger than itself—on the east the Soviet Union, on the 
west Germany. So it was of old, so it is today. Our western 
frontier, fixed in 1919-21, does not differ much from that of 1772. 
It is a frontier par excellence national: one on which the Peace 
Conference centred its greatest attention, deciding all doubtful 
details in favour of the Germans. Our eastern frontier, though 
resulting from the Polish victory over the " Red Army," is a proof 
of Polish moderation. We could have had more in the Treaty of 
Riga in 1921; yet we did not think of the Dnieper, and accepted 
a line running to the west of Minsk and of Kamieniec Podolsk! We 
wanted the Polish nation to have an absolute preponderance in the 
new State. 

It is Poland’s destiny to live between the Germans and Russia. 
Our foreign policy is the expression of this situation. All our 
relations are subordinated to it. In a duel we might measure our 
strength with either of these neighbours, and the battle would not 
be hopeless. Who can estimate how much strength is given to the 
attacked party by the consciousness that he is fighting for existence, 
and in what degree the thrust of the attacking party is lessened by 
the knowledge that he is fighting for another’s soil, on which an 
ancient and civilised people dwells ? It would be better, of course, 
if no such duel should arise. Should it be unavoidable, it would be 
desirable that its limits be extended. On the other hand, against 
the united forces of Germany and Russia, Poland could do little. 
This geographical reality, reinforced by the experiences of the past, 
places Polish foreign policy before a double task: (i) of not per¬ 
mitting our two neighbours to unite against us, and (ii) of assuring 
ourselves of help in case of a war with either of them. 
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There are no axioms in the foreign policy of Polandwhicb 
command ns to remain in an uncompromisingly hostile attitude to, 
Germany. Such a policy could be commended only by those who 
can find us partners in such a war in Europe. There are, however, 
no such to be found. No Great Power bases its relations with 
Germany on such a fatal axiom as this. If such a principle were 
the determining factor in our policy, we should weaken with our 
own hands our international position; and we should give advan¬ 
tages to strangers, for which our only reward would be far from 
complimentary opinions about our political sense. Poland's 
interests do not at all demand that her relations with Germany 
should be bad. In a sincere striving for the maintenance of peace, 
we have desired and desire today agreement with all our neighbours. 
From the moment of the fixing of our frontiers, we have sought 
the relief of tension and a peaceful modus vivendi with the Germans. 
Of course, not at any price. For peace we offer peace, for loyalty 
loyalty, for friendship the same. As Alexander Skrzyftski said in 
Warsaw, in the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Diet, on 
26 February 1925—speaking as Foreign Minister of Poland: 

" In our minds is the will to concrete negotiations on the 
(Commercial) Treaty; and we believe that soon ... it will lead to 
establishing principles for the exchange of goods, that will be the 
basis for further understandings and helpful collaboration." 

His successor in office, August Zaleski, used these words in the 
same Committee on 21 July 1926: 

" The web of interests uniting Poland with the Reich demands 
... that between these lands there should prevail permanent peaceful 
co-operation. Poland frankly desires to base her relations with , 
Germany on concrete foundations, and to build thereon the normal 
conditions of neighbourliness." 

The same Minister said on 18 February 1930, in the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the Senate: 

" Polish-German understanding is in line with the policy con¬ 
sistently pursued by our Government. It aims at a definitive 
stabilising of relations and mentalities in Central Europe, which 
would then be the surest and most effective guarantee of lasting 
peace." 

These and other appeals fell on unfavourable soil in Berlin. 

If an answer was vouchsafed, it's tone was ironical. If something 
like political “ conversations " were started from the German side. 



oon&tions were broached which 
is 2926 Pilsudski realised that the Weimar phasettf Fcish-GeRnan 
relations was just nonsense. He knew that, as long as inner discord 
was rife among the German parties, while every man waa act wax 
with his neighbour, and neither programme nor Govemmect pould 
be sore of a majority in the Reichstag, the only bans for agreement 
With Berlin would be the unsound one of unacceptable revision of 


frontiers. So the diplomatic offensive of the German Republic 
against Poland led to nothing. No amount of talk could convince 
the Poles that they should seek reconcilation with Germany at the 
price of giving up their outlet to the sea, or of handing back even 
the smallest bit of ancient Polish territory, most jnstly set free in 
1919. This talk the Weimar Republic could not back up with 
arms. We do not know whether anyone in Berlin thought 
seriously at that time of a trial of force. Probably no one of im¬ 
portance ; and the other " party ’* to Rapallo was not an ally. For 
that matter there was a growing opposition in Berlin to any col¬ 
laboration with the Soviets—and rightly. It would have threatened 
the end of a national German State. 

Stresemann fancied that he was treading in the footprints of 
Bismarck. He did not realise that the conditions were fundamen¬ 
tally different. The policy of the Iron Chancellor was " real," in 
seeking through the co-operation of two nationalist dynasties and 
two territorial imperialisms mutual guarantees for keeping the 
status quo, and for giving both diplomacies freedom of movement. 
The notions of Brockdorff-Rantzau or Maltzhahn that by collabora¬ 
tion with the Comintern they might repair " the evil done the 
Germans at Versailles ’’ was naive. Adolf Hitler, on the other 
hand, even before he came into power, knew that by leaving Moscow 
as the source of European unrest and not tying itself in any way to 
this state-international, Germany would best avoid being penned in 
and would open the way to peaceful collaboration with other 
nations. The reinforcing of this conviction in the Reich was parallel 
if not identical with the growth of the National Socialist movement. 

In June 1932, Baron Neurath, Ambassador in London, and only 
just made Foreign Minister in Berlin, visited the Polish Ambassador 
at the Court of St. James, Konstanty Skirmunt, just before leaving 
for his new post. The visit was one of courtesy, made by one 
colleague to another on departure. But in the course of conver¬ 
sation the Baron said: 

“ Relations between our two countries are quite unreasonable. 
It is time to change them . . . 


“ You arenowgaiag to the port" was the inner *cb 

much may be done to change them.” 

Brt the Cabinet of Hot von Papen hod too little authority in 
Germany to be able to bring about a proper change o 4 conditions 
between Germany and Poland. The same was true of that of 
General von Schleicher, the last cabinet before the Nazi revolution. 


It Is, nevertheless, a significant event, that even von Schleicher 
nought to make a contact with Marshal Pilsudski with the help of a 
Polish general—certainly with not much sincere desire of ««■***« 
The statement that Pilsudski was waiting for Hitler would 
sound too much like a justification after the event. The situation 
in the Reich was not dear. Many observers on the spot at the 
beginning of 2932 gave a negative answer to the question: Will the 
Nazi leader attain to power? Still it is a fact that when Briand 
asked the Polish Marshal in Geneva, in December 1927. what he 
thought of the future of Polish-German relations, the reply was 


prophetic: 

" Today our relations are very cool. I do not doubt, however, 
that someone will come to power in Germany in a few years, a 
statesman who will understand that two Powers like these, in the 
interests of both, should find the way to neighbourly relations, based 
on mutual respect and confidence." 

In telling me about this some time later Briand added with a 
sceptical smile: 

“ Pourvu que votre Marshal ait raison ! ” 

The Marshal’s forecast became a fact. On 30 January 1933, 
just such a statesman came into power in Berlin. At last Pilsudski, 
who had sought relief of the tension with Germany, had a partner. 
But the attempt did not go on oiled wheels. The history of the 
year 1933 in Polish-German relations would call for a special study 1 . 
On 26 January 1934, did come, at last, the historic crisis between 
the two nations. A pact of non-aggression for ten years was signed 
between them, dosing the post-war period of mutual dislike and of 
barren rivalry. Both governments came to the conclusion that " the 
time had come for beginning a new period through direct negotiations 
of one party with the other." This new period has now lasted 
more than four years, and it can be expected to last for mare than 
the decade set down. In this optimism we are justified not only 
by the " tests of reliability ” already passed, not only by the further 
proclamation of 5 November 1937, in regard to Minorities, but also 
by the certainty that neither in Berlin nor in Warsaw will the resolve 


1 CJ., Foreign Affairs (N.Y.C.), July, 1935, PP> 647-665. 
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r thanksto the "new period“ the issue ef-the-*has 
©eased to exist; and the conclusion on its Jufy x^r cd theGeneva. 
Convention, which had created a special regime ad inte k iM in the 
plebiscite area of Upper Silesia, passed bywithout uphecvafe— 
almost unobserved. What was formerly described as “ intolerable " 
has become quite a normal matter. The Free City of Danzig, 
more than once likened by the journalists to " a powder-cask," has 
also ceased to exist as an " issue " between Poland and Genritty. 
This has been confirmed by Hitler in his speech of 20 February 2938, 
who said: 

" The Polish State respects the national loyalties of Danzig, and 
the Free City and Germany respect the rights of Poles." 

These and other gains, won by Poland from the normalising of 
her relations with Germany, are not—let us make dear, one-sided. 
Only such relations are lasting as are advantageous to both sides. 
What has the Reich gained? In the first case, the settlement with 
Poland was the first bi-lateral settlement made by the Third Reich 
with a neighbour. Pilsudski, one of the first statesmen of his time, 
esteemed the attainment of power by Hitler as the victory of an idea 
and an organisation, and as something that will last. The settlement 
with Poland was thus a model for others to follow, and the confidence 
shown by Poland in the Third Reich has been a very potent factor 
in the international prestige of Germany. Further, the relief of the 
tension with Poland gave more freedom of movement in German 
politics, whether in the realising of equality in the field of armaments 
or in the campaign for national rights of the ten million Germans 
“ living in the two countries bordering with the Reich." Finally, 
thanks to this new period in her relations with Germany, Poland 
could remain indifferent to the various projects for pacts of mutual 
help, which belong to the field of " collective security.” 
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In dealing with Poland's relations with her eastern neighbour, 
we may start from the same principles as regulate our relations with 
Germany. Here, too, Polish foreign policy has no fundamental 
axioms, which would have to create between her and the Soviet 
Union an atmosphere of hostility. Bad relations with Russia do not 
he in the Polish interest. In spite of this, with the exception of a 
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abort period from early in 1932 to 1934,***** «^tioo* lakee «ot 
been good. Why is it? ■■ 

Above ail, for this reas o n, that our eastern neighbour is not 


" Russia," £e. a national Russian State. It is true that she never 
was. Even in Tsarist times the nation did not rale in Russia, 
for there never was a politically ripe social order in the European 
sense of that word, The Tsar was surrounded by a court camarilla. 
He rested his strength on the bureaucracy, the army and the church. 
Nevertheless the Russian Tsars definitely did represent in a certain 
sense nationalism. They united the territories from Kalisz to 
Kamchatka, from the Arctic to Afghanistan. Tsarist Russia 
devoured everything, but it assimilated only peoples more primitive 
than the Russians. Though already a monster creation, it dreamed 
still of Constantinople, of an outlet on the Adriatic—through 
Jugoslavia, and into the heart of Europe through Czechoslovakia. 
Unable to bear the burden of a long war, it came down in ruin in 
1917, a collapse which surprised only people who knew Russian 
affairs but superficially. The Provisional Government could not take 
the place of Tsardom, and for two reasons. First, because the 
group of llite patriots fit to take the reins of Government into their 
hands was too small and too much divided. Secondly, this group 
did not understand that the one condition of remaining in power 
was immediate peace and land reform. Seeking to carry on the 
war, this Government dug its own grave and made easier the work 
of Lenin. 

Thanks to the war and to the foolishness of his opponents, this 
grim genius, who stood at the head of a small group of fanatics 
(among them a large percentage of non-Russians, hating Tsardom), 
carried through a communist revolution in a country least of all 
prepared for such a turnover. For that matter, even today in the 
lands of what was was Russia there is no " Communist regime " 
in the strict sense of the word. What one has, is a hundred-per-cent. 
itatisme, or if you like, a state interventionism so all-powerful, that 
by comparison with it, German or Italian autarkic is pure liberalism. 

If the Soviet regime limited itself only to the economic side of life, 
it could not have very far-reaching influence on the foreign policy 
of the Union. However, the USSR is neither a national nor a 
nationalist state. Although the constitution of the Empire governed 
from Moscow has no earmarks specifically communist, that dty is 
nevertheless the capital of the Communist International, whose 
revolutionary activities can be identified the world over. Is 
Moscow first and foremost the seat of the Comintern, for which the 
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: is only a territorial starting place tor further enterprises ? 


for which the Comintern is on the one hand a powerful instrument 
for action abroad, and on the other a passport to Leninist orthodoxy 


at home ? These two questions represent two seemingly different 
theses. To trouble one’s head as to which of the two is the right 
one, would be as hopeless a task as the memorable debate up to 3937 
Over the question, who in Moscow was for a peace policy—Stalin or 
Trotsky. The fact is that the struggle between these men was 
above all one of two characters, and that man won who was more 
progressive and uncompromising. They differed as to the prospects 
of success in the collectivisation of the villages, but not as to the 
problem “ of the introducing of socialism in the country and its 
relations to capitalism all round.” Only naive inhabitants Of 
western Europe could see in Trotsky a romantic revolutionary, but in 
Stalin a realist statesman concerned with smelting out a sort of 
" Soviet nation ” in a melting-pot of Five Year Plans; or a sort of new 
democracy, ready to co-operate peacefully with the other nations of 
the world, and to organise with them collective security, in the 
womb of the League of Nations. At bottom both Stalin and Trotsky 
were and are convinced that in the lands of the former Russian 
Empire a socialist structure has little chance of permanence and 
success, so long as it is surrounded by a world of capitalism. It 
looks as though Trotsky took the view that one should not delay 
in bringing help to the peasants and workmen of other lands in their 
struggle with their own bourgeoise. Stalin thought that one should 
first develop the Red Army, and prepare the Soviet economic 
structure for war. Meantime, Soviet diplomacy was to do its work. 

Whatever the political colour of the State which stands in the place 
of the Russian Empire, it does maintain a system of security. The 
cardinal principle of this system of today is the breaking up of 
European solidarity. From a disunited Europe there is no chance of a 
crusading expedition moving on Moscow, with a view to restoring 
capitalism in the lands of the White Tsar. Reversely in a Europe at 
variance with itself, there might easily break oat a new war; and the 
Red Tsar would then have the finest prospects of introducing every¬ 
where a socialist structure. The absolute impossibility of separating 
Soviet raison d'itat from the revolutionary work of the Comintern on 
the one hand, and this policy of security on the other—these are the 
two chief difficulties in the way of bringing about normal neighbourly 
relations between Poland and the Soviet Union. There is no lack 
of people in Europe, who say that there are no real differences 
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between the Fascist reg im es and the Soviet Union, This is 
shallow view. Tlmsc who take rt see certain, external and marfawrical 
similarities, hot do not observe the deep inner differences. Fascism 
is at bottom a modem form of nationalism. Communism is the 
denial of this. German National Socialism is trying to carry on 
propaganda among the German minority in Poland, bat it never 
thinks of attacking the national character of the State. On the 
other hand it desires that this be strengthened. Not a day passes, 
however, that Polish police do not arrest a few communists sent out 
and supported by Moscow, whose chief mission is to destroy the 
national character of Poland, to proclaim a Soviet Republic, and to 
incorporate it in the Soviet Union. Thus we see that between our two 
chief neighbours there are differences, which sufficiently well explain 
this obvious fact: that although the Polish Government sincerely 
desires to maintain with both her neighbours equally correct and 
friendly relations, in practice those with Germany axe better than 
those with the Soviet Union. Between Poland and the Third Reich 
political conflicts are possible in the future. The complete contradic¬ 
tion existing between the national and Catholic character of the 
Polish state and the philosophy of life propagated by the Soviet 
Union leaves us no choice but a conflict of ideas with Communism. 
It goes without saying that Polish policy is doing all it can to keep this 
conflict freon becoming a war. 

On the morrow of the Peace of Riga, 18 March 1931, we were 
suspected by Moscow of preparing an attack on the Soviet Union 
in conjunction with the capitalists of western Europe. When, in 
May 1926, Pilsudski put an end in Poland to the party political 
regime, Moscow's fears were great. When the Polish Foreign 
Minister, August Zaleski, declared in the Foreign Committee of the 
Diet that Poland wished to maintain right relations with the Soviet 
Union and “ that she does not aim at gathering about her any 
kind of ‘ bloc ’ turned against any of her neighbours ” (21 July 
Z926), Moscow was wondering, why this “ cunning'’ ? 'In order to 
escape from this charmed circle of mutual suspicions, the Polish 
Government proposed the signing of a pact of non-aggression. The 
negotiations went on for six years. The reasons for this were two. 
First, the Soviets wanted, if possible, to weaken the Polish- 
Roumanian alliance, and at the same time to stir up mistrust between 
Poland and the smaller Baltic States. Second, the diplomatic 
efforts of the Weimar Republic, which saw in the conclusions of 
such a pact an undesirable reinforcement of the international 
position of Poland. All the same, the pact of non-aggresston was 
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ibe l^w pcwere bound themselves by a Com«nti<^wiBch iet out 
itt the greatest detail the definition, of an "a&reasdtt" Finally, on 
5 May 1934* the Polish and Soviet Governments prolonged the 
' period of the pact of non-aggression till the end of 1943. 

Poland has held and still holds, that these international treaties, 
whose positive value was emphasised by the visit of Colonel Bede to 
Moscow in February 1934, are sufficient proof of her goodwill, of her 
love of peace, and of her wish to maintain with the Soviet Union 
normal neighbourly relations. Moscow, indeed, took a different view. 
The lessening of the tension with Poland was for her only a prelude 
to a further undertaking, in keeping with the Soviet system of 
security. She wanted to find for us a place in a greater allianoe, 
meant to hem in the Germany of Hitler. In this " cordon of 
gendarmes " we were to play the part of the advance guard of the 
Red army. This task we could not possibly accept. What did 
surprise Polish opinion, however, was the fact that certain states¬ 
men in Paris at one time advocated the Soviet plan for this cordon 
of gendarmes. 

4 - 

Throughout all our history, Poland has been bound by deeper 
and lasting sentiments only to two countries—France and Hungary. 
Our cordial feelings toward the former were never quenched by any 
political disappointments, for which, of course, both sides must 
share the responsibility. Francis I was ready to form with Poland 
an alliance in the 16th century, but Sigismund I limited himself to 
a vacillating foreign policy. The second attempt at a Polish- 
French alliance came with the offering of the throne in 157a to 
Henry of Valois, and ended with a humiliation for Poland. When 
Richelieu offered Warsaw an alliance in the following century, 
Ladislas IV did not appreciate it, for he had his head full of thoughts 
about the Swedish throne. A generation later Louis XIV wanted 
an alliance with Sobieski; but the arrogance of the French long 
and the intrigues of Queen Marysienka thrust Sobieski into the 
hands of the Habsburgs, and Polish blood was spilt before Vienna. 
In the 18th century Poland was 90 weak that she could not be an 
ally in the proper sense of the word. For the diplomats of Louis XV, 
what Poland could offer was only one of a number of not too 
certain advantages, which could be sacrificed if necessary. Napoleon 
deceived the Poles with his promises, used them freely for his pur¬ 
poses, did not restore the Polish State, and later—on St. Helena, 
sincerely regretted it. It was, further, a wholly natural thing that 



during the insurrection* of 1830 and 1863 France did not come to 
our aid. Whatlowerwould let loon a European war in defence of 
an Issue not concerning it directly, even though it lay very near to 
its heart? » 


After 1871 the fear of Germany was the chief factor in French 
foreign policy. The greatest possible weakening of Germany was 
thus, at the time of the world war, France’s chief aim. This found 
expression at the Peace Conference, in the desire to take from the 
Reich the whole territory west of the Rhine, as well as all Polish 
lands and even Schleswig. As for Poland, up to the Russian 
revolution, Fiance conducted herself with great caution. Even on 
iz March 19x7, Briand signed with Izvolsky a secret agreement, by 
which France recognised the thesis of the Tsar's diplomats that the 
fate of Poland should be decided by Russia alone. Not till after the 
revolution did France free herself from this position, and decide to 
take the Polish question entirely into her own hands. Even the 
Polish National Committee, organised by Dmowski in August 19x7, 
had to make it clear more than once that for Poland an international 
agreement in respect of all decisions was more desirable than any 
move made by France alone. 

If it had depended on the French exclusively, Poland would have 
attained at the Peace Conference all her territorial demands which 
affected Germany. We could not however count on the French in 
regard to our eastern frontiers. Here Franco-Polish friendship was 
disturbed by recollections of the former alliance with Russia and by 
considerations for the future. In post-war days no one in France 
counted on the permanence of the Soviet regime, but rather it was 
expected that at any time Tsarist Russia would return, and become 
again “ a factor for order and balance in Europe." We were 
counselled in Paris not to annoy this Russia of the future, but to 
content outselves with an eastern frontier on the Bug. Had Poland 
accepted this counsel, the boundary of Europe would lie not where it 
is today, but at Brzdid Litowsk I 

French realists soon reconciled themselves to the facts, and as 
early as on X9 February X92X, a Franco-Polish political agreement 
was signed declaring that " for the purpose of co-ordinating their 
efforts for peace, both Governments bind themselves to act together 
in all foreign affairs that concerned both States." This political 
agreement was supplemented by a military Convention. Three 
years later, within the framework of the so-called Locarno Agree¬ 
ments, Poland and France concluded a further Treaty of Guarantees. 
This provided that, in the case of an armed attack by Germany on 
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The three agreements mentioned represents sl&fe* foundation 
for the Franco-Polish alliance. It is justified by jpogfe^shy, it is 
explained by history, and it is enjoined by politicalm;lities, The 
method of carrying out an alHanoe >is not defined* by iheletter of 
diplomatic documents, but rather by the spirit in which responsible 
statesmen apply those documents in practice. No Frenchman has 
thought or thinks today that the alliance with Poland is an adequate 
guarantee of the safety of this country—and rightly. So then, French 
diplomacy has sought out more of such aliids is revets in central 
Europe and the Balkans. It has every right to do this. Desiring, 
however, to keep the greatest measure of freedom of movement and 
to avoid any hardening of its system of security, France has also 
adverted to the method of reconciliation of the Germans. 


For Poland, which cannot be considered a small country and 
which may be on the way to taking its place as a Great Power, the 
alliance with France is also not a complete guarantee of security. 
Zaleski said in the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Diet on 31 


January 1930, that the desire for regulating her relations with 
Germany was for France something deep and natural; and he added 
these words : " Franco-German and Polish-German understanding 
are the fundamentals of political balance in Europe," they are " two 
parallel undertakings which can and ought soon to be realised." This 
parallelism did not work out, and for two reasons. In the first place 
Stresemann thought that by drawing near to France he could isolate 


Poland and compel her to yield up territory. Secondly, many 
eminent Frenchmen took the view that in giving Poland unasked-for 
advice, in neglecting her most vital interests, or even encouraging 
her to give in, they would help on the task of a Franco-German 


rapprochement. 

Esteeming the coming to power of Hitler as a very unpleasant but 
passing episode, France turned her eyes upon the Soviet Union as 
upon a new and, in her opinion, a powerful aUU it revers. Deeply 
convinced that her great friend was in error, Poland decided not to 


waste the opportunity, but to reach a dilente with Germany. Refusing 
to join a great anti-German alliance according to the Barthou- 
Litvinov formula, she did everything to avoid weakening her 
alliance with France. Above all she expressly set down in her 
treaty with the Reich of 26 January 1934, that this alliance shall 
remain valid, and shall not be in contradition to the new pact with 
Germany. Following this, when the late Louis Barthou visited 







Wtmv, Colonel Bade declared in the name of the Polish Govern¬ 
ment that " the Agreements uniting Poland and France are one ofthe 
strongest, most vital and most lasting factors in international peace.” 
Ouar refusal to join the so-called “Eastern Pact ” brought itaboot 
that for two years Paris looked on Warsaw with great coolness. 
Factors that were unfriendly to Poland succeeded in persuading many 
Frenchmen that “ between Warsaw and Berlin there was more signed 
than was announced." They soon found that there was no justi¬ 
fication for this belief. In the autumn of 1936, when the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Polish Army, Marshal Smigly-Rydz, paid an official 
visit in Paris, he was royally received. Diplomacy did the rest. 
Suspicions vanished, and people in Paris understood the constructive 
and general value of the normalising of Polish-German relations. 
C'est un (Ument effectif de pacification, was the phrase used by Le Temps 
in its leading article on 7 December, 1937. " To be just, let ns admit 
that French opinion has desired a Polish-German rapprochement," 
added the Socialist Populaire on 28 December 1937. Polish-French 
relations are again cordial, and based on mutual confidence; but the 
gain from the crisis is this, that people at the Quay D’Orsay attach 
today more importance than they did a few years ago to the r 61 e 
of Poland in the maintenance of peace and equilibrium in Europe. 


K. Smogorzewski. 
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1 : tfofe.—Bukharin’s speech before death is of ^qekl interest, 
not only for his eminent position among the Russian communists, 
but also as illustrating 'many of the features of the recent trials. 
We shall note his unreserved condemnation of his opposition to 
Stalin, his complete admission of active co-operation ut ^ans for a 
coop d’gtat, and at the same time his careful qualification of the 
measure of his responsibility—for instance his insistent personal 
disclaimer of any part in a plot against the life of Lenin, or in the 
death of Gorky, in any connection with fascist powers and any 
activity in the work of wrecking. We shall also take note Of bis 
distinction between conversations which he admits and others which 


he denies. In particular we shall remark his warm disclaimer of 
various theories as to the trials (for instance that of drugs and that 
of the " 4 me slave ”) which have obtained currency outride Russia. 
Especially we shall note his unqualified tribute to the work of 
construction and to the spirit of the new life in Russia.— Ed. 


The Commandant of the Court: The Court is coining, please 
rise. 

The President: Please be seated. The session is resumed. 
Accused Bukharin, you may make your last plea. 

Bukharin: Citizen President and Citizens Judges, I fully agree 
with Citizen the Procurator regarding the significance of the trial, 
at which were exposed our dastardly crimes, the crimes committed 
by the “ bloc of Rights and Trotskyites," one of whose leaders I 
was, and for all the activities of which I bear responsibility. 

This trial, which is the concluding one of a series of trials, has 
exposed all the crimes and the treasonable activities, it has exposed 
the historical significance and the roots of our struggle against the 
Party and the Soviet government. 

I have been in prison for over a year, and I therefore do not 
know what is going on in the world. But, judging from those 
fragments of real life that sometimes reached me by chance, I see, 
feel and understand that the interests which we so criminally 
betrayed are entering a new phase of gigantic development, are 
now appearing in the international proletarian phase. 

We, the accused, are sitting on the other side of the barrier, 
and this barrier separates us from you, Citizens Judges. We found 
ourselves in the accursed ranks of the counter-revolution, became 
traitors to the Socialist fatherland. 

At the very beginning of the trial, in answer to the question of 
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Citizen the President, whether I pl ea d ed guilty, I replied by a 
confession. 

In answer to the question of Citizen the President whether 
I confirmed the testimony I had given, I replied that I confirmed it 
folly and entirely. 

When, at the end of the preliminary investigation, I was 
summoned for interrogation to the State Prosecutor, who controlled 
the sum total of the materials of the investigation, he summarised 
them as follows (Vol. V, p. 114,1 December 1937):— 

Question: Were you a member of the centre of the counter¬ 
revolutionary organisation of the Rights? I answered: Yes, I 
admit it. 

Second question: Do you admit that the centre of the anti- 
Soviet organisation, of which you are a member, engaged in counter¬ 
revolutionary activities and set itself the aim of violently over¬ 
throwing the leadership of the Party and the government? I 
answered: Yes, I admit it. 

Third question: Do you admit that this centre engaged in terrorist 
activities, organised kulak uprisings and prepared for Whiteguard 
kulak uprisings against members of the Political Bureau, against 
the leadership of the Party and the Soviet power ? I answered: It 
is true. 

Fourth question : Do you admit that you are guilty of treasonable 
activities, as expressed in preparations for a conspiracy aiming at a 
coup d’ltat ? I answered : Yes, that is also true. 

In Court I admitted, and still admit my guilt in respect to the 
crimes, which I committed and of which I was accused by Citizen 
the State Prosecutor at the end of the Court investigation and on 
the basis of the materials of the investigation in the possession of 
the Procurator. I declared also in Court, and I stress and 
repeat it now, that I regard myself politically responsible for the 
sum total of the crimes committed by the ** bloc of Rights and 
Trotskyites.” 

I have merited the most severe punishment, and I agree with 
Citizen the Procurator, who several times repeated that I stand on 
the threshold of my hour of death. 

Nevertheless, I consider that I have the right to refute certain 
charges, which were brought: (a) In the printed Indictment, 
( 4 ) during the Court investigation, and (c) in the speech for the 
prosecution made by Citizen the Procurator of the USSR. 

I consider it necessary to mention that during my interrogation 
by Citizen the State Prosecutor, the latter declared in a very cate- 



odea! form that t; asoneof the accused. mnst not admit more than 
had admitted, and that I must hat invent facts that have never 
happened, and be demanded that this statement of hk should be 
placed on the records. 

I once more repeat that I admit that I am guilty oftreason to 
the Socialist fatherland, the most heinous of possible crimfce, of the 
organisation of kulak uprisings, of preparations for terrorist acts, 
and of belonging to an underground, anti-Soviet organisation. I 
further admit that I am guilty of organising a conspiracy for a 
“ palace coup.” And this, incidentally, proves the incorrectness of 
all those passages in the speech for the prosecution made by Citizen 
the State Prosecutor, where he makes out that I adopted the pose 
of a pure theoretician, the pose of a philosopher, and so on. These 
are profoundly practical matters. I said, and I now repeat, that 
I was a leader and not a cog in the counter-revolutionary affairs. 
It follows from this, as will be clear to everybody, that there woe 
many specific things which I could not have known, and which I 
actually did not know, but that this does not relieve me of respon¬ 
sibility. 

I admit that I am responsible, both politically and legally, 
for the defeatist orientation, for it did dominate in the “ bloc of 
Rights and Trotskyites,” although I affirm:— 

(a) That personally I did not hold this position; 

(b) That the phrase about opening the front was not uttered by 
me, but was an echo of my conversation with Tomsky. 

(c) That if Rykov heard this phrase for the first time from me, 
then, I repeat, it was an echo of my conversation with Tomsky. 

But I consider myself responsible for a grave and monstrous 
crime against the Socialist fatherland and the whole international 
proletariat. I further consider myself responsible, both politically 
and legally, for wrecking activities, although I personally do not 
remember having given directions about wrecking activities. I did 
not talk about this. I once spoke positively on this subject to 
Grinko. Even in my testimony I mentioned that I had once told 
Radek that I considered this method of struggle as not very 
expedient. Yet Citizen the State Prosecutor makes me out.to be a 
leader of the wrecking activities. 

Citizen the Procurator explained in the speech for the prosecution 
that the members of a gang of brigands might commit robberies in 
different places, but that they would, nevertheless, be responsible 
for each other. That is true, but in order to be a gang the members 
of the gang of brigands must know each other, and be in more or 
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less dose contact with each other. Yet 1 first taunt the- name 
of Sharangovich from the Indictment, and l first saw him here in 
Court. It was here that I fii^ learnt about tire uristenoe of Maxia*®*, 
I have never been acquainted with Pletnev, 1 have never {win 
acquainted with Kazakov, I have never spoken about counter* 
revolutionary matters with Rakovsky, I have never spoken cm this 
subject with Rosenhoitz, I have never spoken about it to Zelensky, 
I have never in my life spoken to Bulanov, and so on. Incidentally, 
even the Procurator did not ask me a single question about these 
people. 

The “ bloc of Rights and Trotskyites ” is first and foremost a 
bloc of Rights and Trotskyites. How then, generally, could it 
include Levin, for example, who stated here in court that to this 
day he does not know what a Menshevik is ? How could it indude 
Pletnev, Kazakov and others ? 

Consequently, the accused in this dock are not a group. They 
are confederates in a conspiracy along various lines, but they are 
not a group in the strict and legal sense of the word. All the accused 
were connected in one way or another with the " bloc of Rights 
and Trotskyites,” some of them were also connected with intelligence 
services, but that is all. This, however, provides no grounds for 
asserting that this group is the “ bloc of Rights and Trotskyites.” 

Secondly, the " bloc of Rights and Trotskyites,” which actually 
did exist, and which was smashed by the organs of the People's 
Commissariat of Internal Affairs, arose historically. It did really 
exist until it was smashed by the organs of the People’s Commissariat 
of Internal Affairs. It arose historically. I have testified that I 
first spoke to Kamenev as far back as 1928, during the Sixth Congress 
of the Comintern, which I at that time directed. 

How, then, can it be asserted that the bloc was organised' on 
the instructions of Fascist intelligence services? Why, this was 
in 1928 1 By the way, at that time I narrowly missed death at the 
hands of an agent of the Polish " Defensiva,” a fact very well known 
to everybody who stood close to the Party leadership. 

Thirdly, I categorically deny that I was connected with foreign 
intelligence services, that they were my masters and that I acted 
in accordance with their wishes. 

Citizen the Procurator asserts that I was one of the major 
organisers of espionage, on a par with Rykov. What are the proofs ? 
The testimony of Sharangovich, of whose existence I had not even 
heard until I read the indictment. 

The record of Sharangovich’s testimony was submitted to me, 
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Sha r mtg ovick: Stoplying, for onceinyour life at leas*. You 
are -lying even now in Court. • )i; ! 

■ i \ The President: Accused Sharangovkh, don't interrupt, 
Sharangovich: I could not restrain myself. 

Bukharin: Take Ivanov. Generally, what I have to say about 
his testimony is the following. Certain persons, who were connect*! 
with the Okhrana in the past, testified that from fear of exposure 
they decided to wage a struggle against the Soviet power, arid 
that they therefore joined the Rights, the underground organisation, 
which orientated itself on terrorism. But where is the logic? 
Fine logic, indeed. From fear of possible exposure they joined a 
terrorist organisation, where they ran the risk of being caught the 
very next day. This is hard to imagine; I at least cannot imagine 
it. But Citizen the Procurator believed them, although aU of it 
sounds very unconvincing. 


Khodzhayev asserts that I advised him to get in contact with 
the British resident agent, while Ikramov says that 1 told him that 
Turkestan was a choice morsel for England. In reality, this is far 
from the truth. I told Khodzhayev that advantage should be 
taken of the antagonisms between the Imperialist powers, and in 
a vague form I supported the idea of the independence of Turkestan. 
Not a single word was said about any resident agents. Gtizen 
the State Prosecutor asked : But did you see Khodzhayev? I did. 
Was this in Tashkent ? It was in Tashkent. Did you talk to him 
about politics? About politics. That means that you spoke 
about the resident agent. Such conclusions were drawn several 
times, and when I protested against them. Citizen the Procurator 
accused me of not telling the truth, of trying to wriggle out of it, 
of wishing to conceal the truth, and so on; and in this he was 
supported by a number of my fellow-accused. But it seems to me 
that in this case real logic is wholly on my side. Citizen the State 
Prosecutor declared on the basis of these materials that all the 


espionage connections proceeded through the channels of Rykov 
and Bukharin. Yet Citizen the Procurator said that every word 
was important here. The speech of Citizen the Procurator contained 
references to two Japanese newspapers. But why does it follow 
that these reports refer precisely to me and the Rights ? 


I, however, admit that I am guilty of the dastardly plan of 
the dismemberment of the USSR, for Trotsky was negotiating about 







tutorial concessions, and I was in a bloc with the T rotskyifc e s , : 
Una is a fact, and I admit it. 

I categorically deny my complicity in the aasaarination of 
Kirov, Menzhinsky, Kuibyshev, Gorky and Maxim Peshkov. 
According to Yagoda's testimony, Kirov was assassinated in 
accordance with a decision of the " bloc of Rights and Trotskyites.” 

I knew nothing about it. But what Citizen the Procurator calls 
logic comes here to the aid of the factual content. He asked whether 
Bukharin and Rykov could have stood aside from these assassina¬ 
tions ; and he answered that they could not have stood aside because 
they knew about them. But not standing aside and knowing are 
one and the same thing. This is what in elementary logic is called 
tautology, that is, the acceptance of what is yet to be proved as 
already proven. But what is the real explanation ? It might be said: 
Well, then, you villain, how do you explain these facts ? Can you 
deny that some decision was adopted by some section or other with 
the knowledge of Yenukidze and Yagoda, or you deny even that ? 

I cannot deny it. Citizens Judges. But if I cannot deny it, and at 
the same time cannot affirm it, I can make a certain conjecture. 
After all, you must bear in mind the secrecy of the work. The 
centre did not hold meetings : matters were discussed as occasion 
arose, and given such secret methods of communication and connec¬ 
tions with each other, such things are quite possible. 

As to Maxim Peshkov. Yagoda himself says that this assassina¬ 
tion concerns him personally. I have no right to intrude into this 
sphere. But this is Yagoda’s statement, fortified by so fundamental 
a fact as his request to have the matter heard in camera, a fairly 
weighty consideration. Yet Kryuchkov says that it was done in 
order to lower Maxim Gorky’s buoyant life tonus. And, if I am 
not mistaken, one of the Counsel for Defence also adopted this 
viewpoint. But this can be seen through. This argument is countered 
by so weighty a fact as Yagoda's personal statement, which is 
corroborated by the fact that this point was referred to -the session 
in camera. 

As to Menzhinsky. Bulanov testified to personal motives -here 
too. Menzhinsky was already ill, he could not have injured the 
” bloc of Rights and Trotskyites ” in any way. 

Why, then, can this be regarded as likely ? 

I will dwell on Bulanov’s testimony. 

The most painful and most horrible thing is the death of Alexey 
Maximovich [Gorky]. What testimony did I give, how did I give 
it, and under what circumstances? I was asked (apparently 





here in Court, and about which the Procurator intemogated me. 
The substance of this conversation was that Tomsky, cursorily 
remarked that the Trotskyites were preparing to commit hostile 
acts against the Stalinist, Gorky. It absolutely did not occur to 
me at the time that he could refer to a terrorist act. X turned a 
deaf ear to it. During the interrogation I recalled this conversation 
with Tomsky. To the insistent demands of Citizen the Procurator 
I steadily replied that the thought of a terrorist act had not occurred 
to me at the time. Here in Court, in reply to one of the questions 
of Citizen the Procurator, I said: “ But now I see that it was to this 
he was referring.” Citizen the Procurator drew the following con¬ 
clusion from this; he said: ** What is this, if not a voted 
admission? ” A veiled admission of what? What is admitted? 
The fact that I had learnt in Court a number of new facts which had 
not been known to me, and that therefore the conversation I had 


had with Tomsky might retrospectively be regarded in an entirely 
different perspective. I consider that the argumentation of Citizen 
the State Prosecutor in this case cannot be regarded as adequate. 

Take the year 1918. Citizen the Procurator declares that in 
1924 I was compelled to make a confession regarding such and such 
a conversation in the Smolny. I was not compelled; I experienced 
absolutely no pressure on me to do so; nobody but myself even 
hinted at it, and I published this example in order at that time, 
1923-24, to show the utter harm of the factional struggle, and what 
it was leading to. So that first of all I would like to dear up this 
misunderstanding. 

Citizen the State Prosecutor said that Bukharin cited nothing 
in refutation of the evidence of the five witnesses, who stood here 
in this Court before us all, before Citizens the Judges of this case 
who asserted that I had the design, the thought, the idea which I 
insistently advocated, of arresting Lenin and physically destroying 
him, and, moreover, to Lenin were added two other prominent figures 
in the Party—Stalin and Sverdlov. But it is not true that I cited 
no arguments in refutation. Citizen the Procurator may consider 
them untrue, feeble, unconvincing, but it cannot be said that I 
cited nothing in refutation. I cited a number of arguments. 

The chief witness was Varvara Nikolayevna Yakovleva. Varvara 
Nikolayevna Yakovleva dates this whole incident about the pre- 
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{Ktfatkns for the conspiracy with the " Left” Sodafist-Revdto- 
tfenaries against Lenin, Stalin and SvercBov, for their attest and 
supposed murder, etc.—she dates all this in ker evidence, and theo 
at ike confrontation and during the trial—to the periodprior tothe 
Peace of Brest-Litovsk. 1 said at the confrontation, at the pre¬ 
liminary investigation, and in Court, that it is not true. It is not 
true that before the Brest-Litovsk Peace the “ Left Communists " 
and the Trotskyites wanted to effect a coup d’dtat by forcible 
means; it is untrue because the Trotskyites and the so-called 
“ Lefts " had the majority in the Central Committee, and if the 
Trotskyites had not capitulated at the decisive moment when the 
vote on the question of the Brest-Litovsk Peace was taken, the 
Trotskyites and the " Lefts " would have had the majority in the 
Central Committee. That being the case, how can it be supposed 
that they then capitulated in order to resort to conspiratorial 
methods ? Everybody who lived through that period remembers 
perfectly well that the feelings of the “ Left Communists ” at that 
time, before the Brest-Litovsk Peace, were such that they hoped 
to win a Party majority at the next Party Congress. That being the 
case, how could there have been any talk about that of which the 
witness Varvara Nikolayevna Yakovleva now speaks? But I 
cited another example. Varvara Nikolayevna Yakovleva asserted 
that the Moscow Regional Bureau was the factional centre of the 
" Left Communists." I then took the liberty of mentioning several 
names, several respected members of the Party. I only wanted 
in this way to discredit the argument of Varvara Nikolayevna 
Yakovleva. It is well known that a number of prominent people— 
Kuibyshev, Emelyan Yaroslavsky, Menzhinsky and others—were 
at that time supporters of the " Left Communists," belonged to 
my " Left ” group. The relative importance of these people was 
far greater than that of the Mantsevs, Stukovs and the rest; and 
by political temperament and political activity they were more 
efficient than the persons mentioned. And so until the Brest-Litovsk 
Peace the central group in Leningrad comprised the persons 
mentioned. And so I ask, how could there have been a plan of 
revolt if these people held the key position in the central group ? 
It is inconceivable, it is impossible. And here Varvara Nikolayevna 
Yakovleva, the principal witness against me, is mixing things up 
with an entirely different period following the Brest-Litovsk Peace, 
the Moscow period. 

I beg your forgiveness, Citizens Judges, for fixing your attention 
on this point: but as it is a very grave matter and a very interesting 





one, and aasomuch attention was devoted to it in the Court. I 
tookthehberty of repeating what I have ahuadysaid. Yet Citizen 
the State Prosecutor asserted that ! cited nothingto exonerate 
myself on this point. 

I will not dwell on other things, because 1 do not wufttto take 
up your time. I admit that there was one conversation with 
Karehba and Kamkov, and the initiative with regard to the arrest 
of Lenin for twenty-four hours, and the subsequent bloc with the 
“Left" Socialist-Revolutionaries proceeded from the “ Left" 
Socialist-Revolutionaries. But in the first conversation the reply 
was negative in a rude form. And as regards the fact that negotia¬ 
tions were subsequently conducted through Pyatakov with the 
" Left" Socialist-Revolutionaries—and this may be considered, 
as Citizen the Procurator, if I am not mistaken, formulated it, as 
an attempt to overthrow the Soviet power by forcible means—this, 
I admit; it was the case. As to the plan of physical extermination, 
I categorically deny it, and here the logic to which Citizen the State 
Prosecutor referred, namely, that forcible arrest implied physical 
extermination, will not help in the least. The Constituent Assembly 
was arrested, but nobody suffered physically. We arrested the 
faction of the “ Left ” Socialist-Revolutionaries, yet not a single 
man of them suffered physically. The " Left" Socialist-Revolu¬ 
tionaries arrested Dzerzhinsky, yet he did not suffer physically. 
And I say—and this was omitted from the speech of the State 
Prosecutor—that in these criminal and dastardly conversations, 
it was specifically stipulated that not one hair of the persons 
concerned should be injured. You may think what you like but 
it is a real fact. 

This episode after the Brest-Litovsk Peace, generally took 
up an extremely short space of time, because very soon afterwards 
the “ Left ’’ Socialist-Revolutionaries began to act. We had to 
arrest the faction of " Left ’’ Socialist-Revolutionaries. I myself 
took part in this operation, I myself took part in directing the arrest 
of the faction of " Left" Socialist-Revolutionaries. After this we 
had nothing more to do with the “ Left" Socialist Revolutionaries 
generally. I went abroad on revolutionary work, then returned, 
then, I repeat, I was wounded by a “ Left ” Socialist-Revolutionary 
bomb. I do not deny that it was not thrown at me personally, 
as the witness Mantsev stated, but I want to say that everybody 
knew that I was to deliver a lecture in the building of the Moscow 
Committee, and it was at this moment that the attempt was made, 
and I was slightly wounded. A number of leading figures in the 






Party were killed. As is known this attempt was made byth* MoC 
of the " Left" Socialist-Revolutionaries, beaded by dtempmov 
and his wife, Tamara, with tbe so-called underground anarchists. 

I mentioned Mantsev because Cherepanov was arrested by the 
" Left Communist ” Mantsev, as he was not an ally of Cherepanov. 
It is not true that Bela Kun encouraged the “ Left " Socialist- 
Revolutionaries. 

I want to say that there was one brief period of criminal con¬ 
spiracy between the “ Left Communists ” and the *' Left *’ Socialist- 
Revolutionaries which quickly collapsed after their action, in the 
suppression of which a number of" Left Communists" took an active 
part. 

To support his speech the State Prosecutor advanced a number 
of other points which were to provide a base for a period, a black 
period, in my life. 

There are a number of mistakes here. First of all, I was never 
an Otzovist, although the State Prosecutor says I was. 

The State Prosecutor accuses me of the fact that I worked with 
Trotsky as an editor of the magazine Novy Mir, and that I had 
a bloc with Trotsky. I object to this. 

The State Prosecutor accuses me of having opposed Comrade 
Stalin in 1924. I do not remember any such case. I now conclude 
my objections to certain charges which the State Prosecutor brought 
against me in the course of the trial, and I will return to the crimes 
I actually did commit. I have already enumerated them twice. 
The gravity of these crimes is immense. I think it is unnecessary 
to repeat how grave these crimes are; it is clear enough as it is. 

I only want to say that the Trotskyite section on more than 
one occasion acted separately, and it is possible that individual 
members of the bloc, like Yagoda, may also have acted separately, 
because Yagoda, as Bulanov testifies, regarded Rykov and myself 
as his secretaries, and he himself in this Court has called me a chatter¬ 
box who organised idiotic mass uprisings when it was a question 
of a coup i'itat. But I am connected with the " bloc of Rights 
and Trotskyites," and it is quite natural that I politically answer 
absolutely for everything. 

The extreme gravity of the crime is obvious, the political 
responability immense, the legal responsibility such that it will 
justify the severest sentence. The severest sentence would be 
justified, because a man deserves to be shot ten times over for such 
crimes. This I admit quite categorically and without any hesitation 
at all. 




and my repentance of my misdeeds. 


f already sMd, when giving my main testimony daring the trial, 
tMt it was hot the naked logic of the struggle that diove us, the 
counter-revolutionary conspirators, into this stinking liindeigrotmd 
life, which has been exposed at this trial in all its starkness. This 
naked logic of the struggle was accompanied by a degeneration of 
ideas, a degeneration of psychology, a degeneration of ourselves, 
a degeneration of people. There are well-known historical examples 
of such degeneration. One need only mention Briand, Mussolini 
and others. And we, too, degenerated, and this brought us Into a 
camp which in its views and features was very much akin to a kulak 
praetorian fascism. As this process advanced all the time very 
rapidly under the conditions of a developing class struggle, this 
struggle, its speed, its existence, acted as the accelerator, as the 
catalytic agent of the process which was expressed in the acceleration 
of the process of degeneration. 

But this process of degeneration of people, including myself, 
took place in absolutely different conditions from those in which 
the process of degeneration of the international labour leaders in 
Western Europe took place. It took place amidst colossal socialist 
construction, with its immense scope, tasks, victories, difficulties, 
heroism ... 

And on this basis it seems to me probable that every one of us 
sitting here in the dock suffered from a peculiar duality of mind, an 
incomplete faith in his counter-revolutionary cause. I will not 
say that the consciousness of this was absent, but it was incomplete. 
Hence a certain semi-paralysis of the will, a retardation of reflexes. 
It seems to me that we are to a certain extent people with retarded 
reflexes. And this was due not to the absence of consistent thought, 
but to the objective grandeur of socialist construction. The contra¬ 
diction that arose between the acceleration of our degeneration 
and these retarded reflexes expressed the position of a counter¬ 
revolutionary, or a developing counter-revolutionary, under the 
conditions of developing socialist construction. A dual psychology 
arose. Each one of us can discern this in his own soul, although I 
will not engage in a far-reaching psychological analysis. 

Even I was sometimes carried away by the eulogies I wrote of 
socialist construction, although on the morrow I repudiated this 
by practical actions of a criminal character. There arose what in 
Hegel's philosophy is called a most unhappy mind. This unhappy 
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Vjnrfa differed from the ordinary unhappymind only by the fact 
that it was also a criminal mind. 

The might of the proletarian state found its expression not only 
in the fact that it smashed the counter-revolutionary bands, hot 
also in the fact that it disintegrated its enemies from within,.that 
it disorganised the will of its enemies. Nowhere else is this the case, 
not can it be in any capitalist country. 

It seems to me that when some of the West European and 
American intellectuals begin to entertain doubts and vacillations 
in connection with the trials taking place in the USSR, this is 
primarily due to the fact that these people do not understand the 
radical distinction, namely, that in our country the antagonist, the 
enemy, has at the same time a divided, a dual mind. And I think 
that this is the first thing to be understood. 

I take the liberty of dwelling on these questions because I had 
considerable contacts with these upper intellectuals abroad, especially 
among scientists, and I must explain to them what every Young 
Pioneer in the Soviet Union knows. 

Repentance is often attributed to diverse and absolutely absurd 
things like Thibetan powders and the like. I must say of myself 
that in prison, where I was confined for over a year, I worked, studied 
and retained my clarity of mind. This will serve to refute by facts 
all fables and absurd counter-revolutionary tales. 

Hypnotism is suggested. But I conducted my own defence 
in Court from the legal standpoint too, orientated myself on the spot, 
argued with the State Prosecutor; and anybody, even a man who 
has little experience in this branch of medicine, must admit that 
hypnotism of this kind is altogether impossible. 

This repentance is often attributed to the Dostoyevsky mind; 
to the specific properties of the soul (" l’ame slave ” as it is called), 
and this can be said of types like Alyosha Karamazov, the heroes 
of the Idiot and other Dostoyevsky characters, who are prepared 
to stand up in the public square, and cry: “ Beat me, Orthodox 
Christians, I am a villain ! " - 

But that is not the case here at all. “ L’kme slave ” and the 
psychology of Dostoyevsky, characters are a thing of the remote 
past in our country, the pluperfect tense. Such types do not exist 
in our country, or exist perhaps only on the outskirts of small pro¬ 
vincial towns, if they do even there. On the contrary, such a 
psychology is to be found in Western Europe. 

I shall now speak of myself, of the reasons for my repentance. 
Of course, it must be admitted that incriminating evidence plays 



a very important part. For three moaths-I refused tosay anything, 
then Tbegan to testily. Why? Because while in prison I made a 
revaluation of my entire past. For when you ask yourself r " If 
you must die, what are you dying for ? “—an absolute black vacuity 
suddenly rises before you with startling vividness. ? Them was 
nothing to die for, if one wanted to die unrepented. And, on 
the contrary, everything positive that glistens in the Soviet Union 
acquires new dimensions in a man’s mind. This in the end die* 
armed me completely and led me to bend my knees before the 
Party and the country. And when you ask yourself: “ Very well, 
suppose you do not die; suppose by some miracle you remain alive, 
again what for? Isolated from everybody, an enemy of the people 
in an inhuman position, completely isolated from everything that 
constitutes the essence of life. . . .” And at once the same reply 
arises. And at such moments, Citizens Judges, everything personal, 
all the personal incrustation, all the rancour, pride, and a number 
of other things, fall away, disappear. And, in addition, when the 
reverberations of the broad international struggle reach your ear, 
all this in its entirety does its work and the result is the complete 
internal moral victory of the USSR over its kneeling opponents, 
I happened by chance to get Feuchtwanger’s book from the prison 
library. There he refers to the trials of the Trotskyites. It pro¬ 
duced a profound impression on me; but I must say that Feucht- 
wanger did not get at the core of the matter. He stopped half 
way, not everythiug was clear to him; when, as a matter of fact, 
everything is clear. World history is a world court of judgment. 
A number of groups of Trotskyite leaders went bankrupt and have 
been cast into the pit. That is true. But you cannot do what 
Feuchtwanger does in relation to Trotsky in particular, when he 
places him on the same plane as Stalin. Here his arguments are 
absolutely false. For in reality the whole country stands behind 
Stalin; he is the hope of the world; he is the creator. Napoleon 
once said that fate is politics. The fate of Trotsky is counter¬ 
revolutionary politics. 

I am about to finish. I am perhaps speaking for the last time 
of my life. 

I am explaining how I came to realise the necessity of capitu¬ 
lating to the investigating authorities and to you, Citizens Judges. 
We came out against the joy of the new life with the most criminal 
methods of struggle. I refute the accusation of having plotted 
against the life of Vladimir Ilyich, but my counter-revolutionary 
confederates, and I at their head, endeavoured to murder Lenin's 







cum, which is being carried on withsuch tremendous soceeasby 
Stalin. The logic of this struggle led us step by step intotbe 
blackest quagmire. And it has once more been proved that 
departure from the position of Bolshevism means siding with political 
counter-revolutionary banditry. Counter-revolutionary banditry 
has now been smashed, we have been smashed, and we repent our 
frightful crimes. 

The point, of course, is not this repentance, or my personal 
repentance in particular. The Court can pass its verdict without 
it. The confession of the accused is not essential. The confession 
of the accused is a medieval principle of jurisprudence. But here 
we also have the internal demolition of the forces of counter¬ 
revolution. And one must be a Trotsky not to lay down one’s 
arms. 

I feel it my duty to say here that in the parallelogram of forces 
which went to make up the counter-revolutionary tactics, Trotsky 
was the principal motive force. And the most acute methods— 
terrorism, espionage, the dismemberment of the USSR, and 
wrecking—proceeded primarily from this source, 

I may infer a priori that Trotsky and my other allies in crime, 
as well as the Second International, all the more since I discussed 
this with Nikolayevsky, will endeavour to defend us, especially, 
and particularly myself. I reject this defence because I am kneeling 
before the country, before the Party, before the whole people. 
The monstrousness of my crimes is immeasurable, especially in the 
new stage of the struggle of the USSR. May this trial be the last 
severe lesson, and may the great might of the USSR become clear 
to all. Let it be dear to all that the counter-revolutionary thesis 
of the national limitedness of the USSR has remained suspended 
in the air like a wretched rag. Everybody perceives the wise leader¬ 
ship of the country that is ensured by Stalin. 

It is in the consciousness of this that I await the verdict. What 
matters is not the personal feelings of a repentant enemy, but the 
flourishing progress of the USSR and its international importance. 
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education in retrospect preeentsa 
first glance. It has run through the whole 
theory and practice. It has changed with a 
alike to foreign students and to Soviet teachers, so thaftthe indent 
may be forgiven if he doubts at tixneis the unity of Soviet educational 
aims. None the less a careful study reveals a fundamental unity 
of aim. 1 However varied and changing may be the practice at differ¬ 
ent periods, the principles always remain constant. Nor were the 
changes the mere whims of inexperienced theorists. 

If there is one conclusion above all others to which one is forced 
by a study of Soviet education, it is that political economic condi¬ 
tions are the circumstances which decide the educational system 
of a country. Seen in the light of these conditions, the Soviet 
education of the twenty years of its existence ceases to be a jumble 
of experiments. It becomes instead a reasoned, consistent policy, 
consciously pursued for the attainment of Bolshevist aims. 

Let us for a moment examine the conditions on the arrival to 
power of the Bolshevik Party. Even before the Great War Russia 
was culturally and economically one of the most backward countries. 
The promise of the Empress Catherine’s educational efforts was never 
fulfilled, so that though Russia was one of the first countries to have 
a state system of education, it was of the Great Powers the one 
with the highest percentage of illiteracy. The Tsars quickly 
realised that an educated people was a menace to autocracy and 
despotism and the attempts of one to spread education were quickly 
nullified by another. For example, Alexander I attempted to 
create an educational ladder up which a percentage, very small 
indeed, of the children of the people might climb from the parochial 
schools to the university. Nicholas I issued legislation which 
forbade secondary education to serfs, workers and peasants. 

In -different reigns various Ministers of the Tsars publicly ex¬ 
pressed their hostility to education for the people. A typical 
example was the Minister for Instruction, Shishkov, in the reign 
of Tsar Alexander. “ To teach the mass of the people or even the 
majority of them how to read will bring more harm than good.” 

Schools and Universities existed for the sons and daughters of 
the ruling class and of the well-to-do. The very able literary and 
scientific work that was carried on in the universities had little 
influence on the whole community. One side of the educational 
picture showed great scholars, scientists and artists; the other 
72 per cent, illiteracy for the whole empire and up to 99*7 for some 
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of the Asiatic provinces. One side Stowed a picture which indeded 
ail branches of learning; the other showed the time-table forprimary 
schools {denned as this one— 

Religion.6 hoars e week 

Church Slavonic .. .. 3 „ „ 

Russian .. .. .. 8 „ „ 

Writing .... .. 2 „ 

Arithmetic .. .. 5 „ „ 

Three hours a week in addition are assigned to Church singing. 1 
There were, in 1914,7,800,000 children at school between the ages 
of 8 and 14. The number of children at school or any educational 
establishment under 8 was negligible. Except for some private 
kindergartens and a few organised by philanthropic and public- 
spirited women, schools for those under 8 years were non-existent. 

In the same way, adult education was limited to that carried on by 
revolutionary workers and to the efforts of a few public-spirited 
Russians. 

Had the Bolsheviks come to power constitutionally under 
normal conditions, their educational task would have been heavy 
enough. The events following 1914 aggravated the difficulties to 
a colossal degree and created complications, the results of which 
it has taken three years to overcome. 

The war very soon showed the backwardness of Russian industrial 
and economic life. The demands made by the war resulted in a 
dislocation of industry, and very soon in that disintegration of 
the country which was completed by the civil war and intervention. 
Quite apart therefore from the entirely new factor of communism, 
which would inevitably condition education along certain lines, 
there were the material factors, for which the Communists had no 
responsibility which gave a certain pattern to education in the 
early years of the revolution. These were the serious lack of 
schools and equipment and the more serious lack of teachers of any 
kind. The shortage of teachers in general was nothing compared 
to the shortage of experienced, educated teachers of any political 
opinions and to the greater shortage still of experienced communist 
teachers. The teacher problem was heightened by the refusal of 
considerable numbers to work under the Soviets. 

It was with a full realisation of all the difficulties that the 
Bolsheviks set about the realisation of their educational purpose, 
the creation of a communist citizen, who in turn would help to 
create a communist society. There is much more comprehended 
1 Education.in Russia, Board of Education Special Reports, 1909. 






inthis aim than appears Obvious at: 
reaEsed brom a quotation bom a speech by Lenin to a cwafenenoe of the 
Komsomol. " We cannot Emit ourselves to communist conclusions 
and learn only communist slogans. You will not build up Socialism 
like that. You will be communist only when you have enriched 
your minds with the knowledge of all that humanity has bleated.... 
If I know that I know a little, I will endeavour to know more. But 
when anyone says he is a communist and so does not need a solid 
foundation of knowledge, he is not, and never will be anything 
approaching a communist.” 

Lunacharsky, the first commissary for education expressed not 
so differently the Communist ideas of education: " The finest 
conquest of Communism will be a renaissance of art and of the 
sciences—this is the most sublime objective of human evolution. 
Marx told us that the only goal worthy of humanity is the greatest 
possible enlargement of all human faculties.” These were ultimate 
aims, to have their effect on education in a greater measure as the 
material conditions of socialism were realised. 


There were however urgent, immediate needs after the revolu¬ 
tion which shaped education in its early stages. The first was the 
creation of a sufficient body of communist support to carry the 
Government through the first difficult and precarious years. 

The other equally urgent, need was the training of an industrial 
army. The support of the people for the Bolshevist regime depended 
on whether it could give them better conditions than those under 
which they had lived before. Better conditions meant first of all 
more food, then more clothing and finally better housing. To 
achieve this it was necessary to create entirely new industries, 
both heavy and light. The rest of the world hoped that by refusing 
help, that is credit, with which the Soviets could buy goods, the 
Bolshevist regime would collapse. The government was therefore 
forced to develop its own resources with the very inadequate means 
at hand. It meant in practice that a predominantly peasant 
population of extreme backwardness had in the space of a few 
years to be trained to run factories, utilising highly skilled processes, 
that it had to be accustomed and trained to using highly scientific 
methods of work and of organisation in agriculture, that it had, in 
a word, to be taught how to work. 

The educational system had to take on responsibility for this 
task of creating quickly a communist youth and a nation skilled 
in industry and agriculture. 
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Organisation and Msihoi, ;*y‘. 

One of the first acts of the Soviet government was to xnakeedoca^ 
tion free for the workers. Thu was followed in June 1918 bgr 
the separation of the Church from the State and the secularisation 
of education. The State took over the education system; but 
because of the material difficulties, a certain number of private 
schools were allowed on the condition that by 1927 they were all 
handed over. The children of the former bourgoisie were only 
admitted to the State schools when there was room, and they had 
to pay for their education. 

Each republic had from the beginning its own commissariat of 
education. At this stage the system for the Union was not highly 
centralised. Ukraine for example differed in certain aspects from 
the RSFSR. 

The first education decree ordered the organisation of kinder¬ 
gartens for the children of pre-school age; and for the first time 
in the history of Russia these young children attended educational 
institutions in any number. 

The organisation of the school system was very simple. All class 
distinctions in schools were abolished. The school to which all 
children might go became known as the Unified Labour School. 
This name signified much. It emphasised the fact that the State 
was now a workers’ State, and that labour was the axis round which 
life rotated: labour including the work of hand and brain. It was to 
be a seven year school, later to be developed into a nine or ten years 
school. It was divided into two grades (stepeni) the first from 
8 to 12 years, the second from 12 to 15 years. The immediate 
task was to create sufficient schools of the first grade. Many of 
the seven year schools were given a definite factory bias, and these 
were known as Factory Seven Years Schools, or in brief “ FZS ” 
There were many boys and girls too old to enter the Unified Labour 
school who yet had to be trained for industry and given some general 
education. This need resulted in the creation of the' Factory 
Apprentice School— Fabrichno-Zavodskoe Uchenichestvo or FZU, 
•Pupils entered at 15, and spent half the time in general education 
and half in training for industry. At first they could enter these 
even when illiterate; then two years schooling was demanded. 
The qualification increased with the increase of schools, until finally 
entrance to the FZU was conditional on having finished the 
Seven-Year School. 

/ The demand for skilled workers created a new type of educa¬ 
tional unit, that of the Worker's Faculty or Rabochy Faoultet 



deafghed to prepare faetoryworkers lor entranretfrfl^B^^ 

The students attended these courses, either wholly in the evening 
of partly in the evening and partly in working hours, being paid 
for the time absent from work. At first these too acceptediSiterates. 
Gradually the qualifications were raised until finally completion of 
the Seven-Year School was demanded. 

The organisation, like all other aspects of education, has under¬ 
gone change. As the class which did not labour disappeared, eo 
the emphasis on the word "labour” in the schools diminished. 
The term “ Unified Labour School ” appears to have fallen into 
disuse by 1928 or so and given place simply to the Semiletka and, 
where it existed or was expected to exist, to the Desyatiletka. Today 
the schools are known according to the duration of the period of 
education. The primary school—four years—is the Nachalnaya 
Shkola ; the seven year school is the incomplete secondary school or 
Nepolnaya Srednaya Shkola ; and the ten-year school, which the 
Soviet authorities expect to be general by 1940, is the secondary 
or Srednaya Shkola. The pre-school education is carried on in what is 
best described in English as nursery-infants-schools, known in the 
USSR as Detskie Sady. It is noteworthy that all qualifying 
appellations have been dropped. A school is now merely a school. 
With the evolution of the classless society the need for emphasising 
the Soviet school as a " workers’ ” school has disappeared. 

It is however within the school and the university itself, in 
method and content, that there has been the greatest and most signifi¬ 
cant development. 

The period immediately after the revolution was pregnant 
with educational theories. On one thing only were the different 
theorists agreed, that the pre-war curriculum and methods must be 
abolished. There were many views expressed with much emphasis, 
as to what was to replace the old education. There was the not 
inconsiderable group headed by Shulgin, who considered that school 
was unnecessary altogether. Shulgin enunciated the theory that 
" the street teaches, the factory teaches, and the party teaches; 
therefore school was redundant.” 

Another group insisted that it was detrimental to the well-being 
of the State that children should live with and be brought up by 
their parents. All children belonged to the State, and should there¬ 
fore be brought up in State institutions. Several attempts were 
made to set up children's homes. Neither of these groups had much 
influence on Soviet education. The supporters of the " State up- 
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bringing’’did not canyon their propaganda very long. It appeared 
that the Russian parents would have their children at home. Shulgin 
influenced a number of educationists, who from time to time 
wrote and spoke about the uselessness of school but had no serious 
effect on education. They have not been heard of for a number 
of years. It was assumed on all sides that education was to be 
carried on in the school and that children were to live at home. 

Two problems confronted Soviet educationists, " to determine 
what were the social needs of the community, and to find out how 
best to serve them.”* It did not take long to solve the first problem. 
It was the second that demanded time and ingenuity, faith and 
courage. 

The immediate need after the revolution, as I have already 
stated, was the creation of a sufficiently strong body of support 
that would enable the Bolsheviks to survive the first difficult 
years. The section of the community that would respond quickest 
to propaganda was obviously youth, and school was the place where 
they could be got at. This factor, more than any other, conditioned 
the content and method of Soviet education. Communism had to 
pervade all teaching and, because of the urgency of the need, Soviet 
educationists disregarded entirely intellectual truth, refused to 
consider the judicial, scientific unbiassed approach to learning. 
Information was bent to suit the purpose. The subject of Social 
Science was introduced and was made compulsory. Social Science 
meant, in the early days, communist propaganda. 

The second urgent task, that of training an industrial army, 
influenced both the method and the content of education. The 
refusal of the capitalist countries to give the USSR the credit 
which would have enabled her to purchase abroad her require¬ 
ments while she slowly evolved from a backward agricultural 
State to a modern industrialised one, forced the Russians back 
on their own resources. They had, very quickly, to create 
their own heavy industry, which would in turn create the light 
industry for the production of consumption goods and of the means 
of defence. To ensure an adequate food supply, the Soviets were 
forced to a rapid and at first forcible collectivisation of agriculture. 

To be sure of any success, science had to be brought into use 
to its utmost limit This necessitated that science should form an 
important part of the school curriculum. And we find, right from 
the beginning to the present day, that science is taken by all pupils up 
to 1.6 or 18, irrespective of their future profession. Stalin addressing 
* Scott Nearing: Education in Soviet Russia, The Plebs. League, 1936. 
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scientific knowledge " There stands before ns a citadel. The name 
of this citadel is science and its innumerable branches of knowledge. 
We must capture this citadel at all costs. ... To becomemasters 
of science, to forge new centres of Bolshevik specialists in all brandies 
of knowledge, to study, study and study with the utmost persistence, 
that is our problem today." Long before Stalin, Lenin had insisted 
on the same point, particularly emphasising all science affecting 
electricity. Over and over again he stated that electrification phis 
collectivisation would bring socialism. 

Here we have the two basic needs of the country, socialist 
citizens and skilled workers. Here was the task of the school. 
How was it to be achieved? Obviously the educational methods 
used in the Tsarist schools would not serve a socialist purpose. 
The school must be a place of freedom, the school must be a place 
where the children were to rule, and the school must be a place of 
experiment. Soviet educationists scoured the world for methods 
and organisation. They found that progressive people abroad 
had organised schools where formal teaching had disappeared, 
where complete self-government had taken the place of the old 
discipline from above, and these schools appeared to be successful. 

The latest progressive ideas were adopted universally. Book 
learning disappeared, and education became learning by doing. 
There were very few text books and hardly any reference books, 
and teacher and pupil had together to find the information by doing.* 
The problems which the new society threw up, were new problems, 
the answers to which could very often not be found in existing 
books of reference. Soviet educationists had to create new 
knowledge. 

The Complex method was adopted universally, after the first 
three or four years of search and experiment. A Complex is a 
theme consisting of several projects. For example, a survey of 
a village is a complex, and so is its water supply; the occupation 
of the inhabitants, its food supply, are all projects. The selected 
complex was divided into projects among the class, a group of 
children taking over a project. As there were no books, informa¬ 
tion had to be obtained at the source. The group would set forth 
to the object of its study and collect all the information it could. 
Every adult worker had to be prepared to supply information. 


* For a detailed description of early methods and syllabus see Scott 
Nearing's Soviet Education, 1926. 
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Often there was considerable in t erfe rence with wade in a factory 
or a railway station. -V. ■ 

Having collected the information, the children would retain 
to school and would desire to make a record of the knowledge 
obtained. This brought home to them the necessity of learning to 
write. Similarly, the desire for knowledge only to be obtained from 
books brought home to them the necessity of reading. It was 
held that by this means children would learn to read and write 
without effort and well. 

The Complex method was dropped after a year or two; and 
the Project method remained in use for all primary schools up to 
1931 . 

The discipline in the school in the early days was as free as the 
methods of learning. In fact the schools were run by the pupils, 
as the universities were by the students. But it was not only 
the belief in the value of self-government which made the Soviets 
give so much power to pupils and students. It was also the fact 
that many teachers and professors remaining at their posts were 
anti-communists. While some strove honourably to do their work 
as teachers, many others used the opportunity for anti-Soviet propa¬ 
ganda. Early self-government was therefore used as a means of 
watching the teachers and professors. It became a common 
practice for adverse reports to be sent in by pupils and students on 
their teachers and professors, as a result of which they were dis¬ 
missed. Further to ensure that the teaching should be communist, 
every school had, besides a Head, a Director. The Head was a 
teacher, and was responsible for the study. The Director was a 
communist and might have been anything by profession, a cook, 
a tailor, a joiner. He or she was responsible for the Communist 
direction of education. As the number of communist-trained 
teachers and Heads increased, so the need for the political super¬ 
vision disappeared. In 1934 a decree, dealing with the staffing 
of schools, made it clear that the dual responsibility'had- been 
abolished. There was one Head of a school, to be called a Head 
in the primary school and a Director in the secondary school. 


Discipline and Self-Government .* 

The new society required a new type of discipline in the schools. 
That was obvious. Lenin, addressing the Third Conference of 
Komsomols, said " In place of the old military discipline, which 

* Changing Man—The Soviet Education System, by Beatrice King (Victor 
Gollancz, 1936), Chap. VII. 



Wearegoing to create an intelligent worker and peaBamfcdiadplffie.” 
Xhsdplme became a pottdcafiy significant subject. "The fight 
for a conscious discipline has a political meaning." 4 ■ —V- 

Under these circumstances the teachers, so many at whoa ’Were 
opposed to the Soviet regime, could not be entrusted with the 
responsibility for discipline. In the early years this responsibility 
had to be handed over to the pupils. And indeed it was so. The 
whole organisation of school life was given over to the pupils. 
In some cases they decided the time-table and syllabus. When a 
visitor arrived at the school, it was a pupil who met him, conducted 
him over the school and answered all questions. There were 
innumerable committees with innumerable meetings. There were 
committees for order and cleanliness, committees for work and play. 
Never was there a time when so much freedom was so general. 

Freedom however is only one side of the coin of life. The other 
side is responsibility. Children can only mint coins of small 
denominations, lacking the raw material of experience. When they 
attempt to produce coins of larger denominations, these ring false. 
To leave the metaphor, it became obvious as time went on that 
children could not satisfactorily use completely unfettered freedom; 
that because they lacked experience they were not capable of 
forming judgments or of giving decisions on any and every situation. 
The journal of pedagogy in 1928 criticised severely the demands 
that were made on the capacity for judgment of quite small children. 
It criticised severely the practice of letting children judge and 
punish the misdemeanours of their class-mates. The best educa¬ 
tionists realised the limitations of freedom, but they accepted the 
conditions in the school as a temporary stage, until improved 
social and economical conditions gave better teachers. They 
were bending circumstances to fulfil the immediate aim in order to 
achieve the ultimate purpose. 

The year 1928 saw the launching of the First Five Year 
plan, a plan which made great demands on the school, a plan 
which needed disciplined and organised workers. The effect 
of this was soon made obvious in the school. Extreme freedom 
was to be replaced by organisation. '* To be organised," 
became the watchword. Work was carried on in an organised 
way, play was organised, leisure was organised. The children now 
had to enter school in twos. During break all the play activities 
were organised and were carried on collectively. There were 
* Pistrak, Na Shkolnye Temy, p. 96. 
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organised activities alts school hows and there were organised 
activities on the weekly holidays. Very little opportunity was 
given to the child to be alone or to do nothing. This state persisted 
throughout the education system. It was found in the nursety- 
infant schools, where the whole of life was shaped to produce an 
organised collective-minded being. Some earlier instructions in tills 
respect had stated that, if a teacher saw a small child playing by 
itself in the playground, she was to take and lead it gently back 
to its group. In the universities life was similarly organised. No 
one was alone. It was the inevitable reaction from the earlier 
freedom, and the reaction to the economic demands of the country. 

By 1932, the first Five Year Plan was fulfilled. This had an 
important effect on the organisation and discipline as well as methods 
of teaching in schools. The country had now created the heavy 
industries which would enable it to create the light industries for 
producing consumption goods. Education could now pay regard to 
academic standards, to leisure occupations. A commission had 
been inquiring into the state of education. The decrees issued in 
1932* stabilised the changes that had been taking place for some 
time in education—changes which arose in response to the develop¬ 
ment of society. 

The urgent demands of society for trained workers, coupled 
with the inexperience of the teachers, proved the project method 
to be unsatisfactory. It was found that the pupils had obtained a 
superficial knowledge of many subjects, but no thorough grounding 
in the basic subjects, without which a satisfactory education cannot 
be built up. Reading, writing and calculating, the foundation of 
a civilised life, were very unsatisfactory indeed. Pupils entered 
technicums and institutes quite unprepared for the serious work . 
demanded. 

The Dalton Plan, which had been used in a slightly modified 
form—work was done in brigades of three or four—had served 
its purpose in the early stage, but was becoming unsatisfactory 
for the same reasons, the need to train workers speedily, and the. 
inexperience of the teachers. The decree finally abolished both 
the Project Method and the Dalton Plan as methods of teaching. 
It restored the class lesson, as the pivot round which teaching 
was to centre. Work in brigades was abolished and individual work 
with books was introduced. Great stress was laid on the need for 
pupils to learn the art of using books. Visits to museums, excursions, 
charts, illustrations—everything possible was to be used to make 
•See Pravda, July 193*. Imestia, September 193a. 
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lie organisation of the school was placed completelyinthe 
heads of the Director and the staff or the Head and stall Self- 
government was limited to the sphere of the children’s competence. 
A later decree abolished class committees in classes x and Once 
again it was emphasised that self-government in the USSR 
was not a means of making the teacher’s job easier but a method 
of training in responsibility, a method of developing initiative 
and organising ability. These objects could only be achieved if 
the tasks set to the pupils were within their range, if the judgment 
they were called upon to exercise could draw upon their experience. 
There are committees in all forms above x and 2, and they deal 
with orderliness, with the organisation of out of school activities. 
All children are concerned to raise the standard of work, and much of 
their activity is centred round this concern. 

The same year, 1932, saw the decree which drastically changed 
life in the universities and institutes of higher education. In the 
universities there had, if possible, been even more freedom than in 
the schools. Even the hours of work were often decided by the 
students. In the beginning lectures had been almost completely 
abolished. Work was done in brigades by five or six students. 
All work was collective. There was no individual responsibility for 
work. A thesis would be the result of the collective effort of the 
brigade. In the universities, as in the schools, these methods served 
their purpose until the government was assured of communist 
support from the professors and lecturers. The fulfilment of the 
first Five Year Plan coincided with a change in the attitude *of the 
old professors and with the arrival on the scene of communist- 
trained professors. The academic standard, which had been 
lowered by the admission of students without any form of examina¬ 
tion, had not fully recovered. Yet the advance in industiy and 
agriculture was demanding better qualified workers. The main 
purpose of the decree of 1932 dealing with higher education was to 
raise the standard of work. 

The organisation of the university or institute was placed in the 
hands of the director and staff. The students retained control over 
their life outside academic hours. There is no interference from the 
authorities in their social life. But they are expected to work and 
to attend lectures. 

The brigade-laboratory method has been abolished, and individual 
work with individual responsibility introduced. The lecture by the 
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prdfessor has been restored. Practical work, connected withthe 
theoretical work in which the student is engaged, forms 30 to 40 per 
cent, of the course of the last three years. The course for kitty 
profession is still a five-year course. Students are to be reprimanded 
for being late at lectures, and persistent lateness or absence leads to ' 
expulsion, with exclusion from a higher education institute for .five 


years. 


Out of School Activity. 

The aim of the school is to train communist citizens. A com¬ 
munist citizen must take an active share in the social economic and 
political life of the community. The school must therefore give 
this training very early. Children must be encouraged to take an 
interest in the life outside the school. This was no mere pious 
expression. The backward condition of the country made serious 
demands on the children. The needs of the country demanded 
that the adults, as well as the children, must be educated quickly. 
As there were not enough adult cultural workers the children were 
pressed into the service. Their achievements are amazing. Litso 
Novoy Shkoly, (Moscow 1929), is a collection of reports on this and 
other activities of the schools, and makes astonishing reading. 
The elimination of illiteracy in its first stages owes much of its 
success to the zeal and enthusiasm of the school children. They 
organised classes for illiterates, visited the homes of workers and 
peasants to make registers. There was a shortage of textbooks, 
exercise books and pencils. They made cut-out alphabets, organised 
concerts with the proceeds of which they bought pencils and paper: 
So that these classes might be attended by mothers with children, 
they organised playrooms for the children and themselves looked 
after them. 

They took upon themselves the solution of the problem of 
drunkenness. In and out of season, with demonstration, with 
posters, with banners, with meetings, they waged war against drink. 
They carried on a similar campaign against dirt and disease. They 
worked hard to make the adults politically conscious, to make them 
take part in elections. They achieved great things, but they paid 
the price in health. This was realised by both the commissariats 
of Health and Education, and in 1932 a decree was issued, signed 
by the Commissary of each of these ministries, drastically cutting 
down the time which school-children might give to these social 
activities. At the same time, a drive was made to increase facilities 
for leisure pursuits and hobbies. As the number of adult cultural 
workers increases and conditions improve, so the social demands 
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" Education means to us these things: (1) intellectual develop¬ 
ment; (2) physical development; (3) polytechnkal education ; which 
will give knowledge relating to the general scientific principles of 
all production processes, and will at the same time give children and 
youths practice in the use of elementary tools of all branches bf 
production."—Marx. 

Polytechnisation is so fundamental a principle of communist 
education that one could not imagine the Soviet system without 
it. It had figured considerably in Lenin's writings and speeches on 
education. Engels had insisted on its importance to communist 
education. Briefly, it means giving pupils an understanding of 
the scientific processes underlying production, and of the organisation 
of production; a knowledge of the use of all simple tools; relating 
practical work to the classroom theory and a close linking up of the 
school with a productive unit. The launching of the First Five 
Year Plan made polytechnisation an important issue. Obviously 
it would help to train skilled workers. Up till then, there was 
very little done about it in the schools. The Komsomol began a 
campaign for a polytechnised school. They were ably aided by 
Krupskaya, Lenin’s widow. The result of their activity was the 
creation of the Institute of Polytechnisation in 1931, the linking 
up of every school with factory, farm or other enterprise, and the 
organisation of workshops in the schools for the practical work. 
By 1934 most schools had excellently equipped workshops, and 
polytechnisation was a very successful branch of general education. 

In 1937 Polytechnisation was abolished. The unthinkable had 
happened. Consideration of the change and discussion with Soviet 
educationists make it more intelligible. The work that was being 
done in the workshops was primitive handwork, even where machines 
were being used, whereas industry was demanding more and highly 
skilled and complicated processes. It demanded the application 
of the latest scientific discoveries, while the schools were teaching 
methods in use thirty years ago. The practical work in the workshop 
had of course great educational value through the making of objects. 
This was recognised; but it was urged that the time at school was 
needed to give the children the knowledge of science demanded by 
the economic and industrial development of the country. Hand- 

r Changing Man—The Soviet Education System, Chap. V. 
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wink las such could be carried on in dabs, in echoal riicies raad in 1 
Te chnical Stations (dabs). And so the principle which we had afi 
considered permanent, has .given way to the demands of the 
community. 

Pedology —the study and measurement of child development 
was for many years an important branch of Soviet education. 

In the period between 1926 and 1932 the pedologue reigned almost 
supreme in the school. Every school of any pretensions had a 
pedologue. It was obviously impossible for such a vast army of 
pedologues to be well trained and experienced, and yet they had 
great power within the school. They planned lessons, they organised 
school life, they decided which was a difficult child and required a 
special school. Because of their lack of adequate training and 
experience, the pedologues lost sight of the communist purpose 
of education. They elaborated an artificial technique and language, 
a pseudo-science, so claimed the Soviet authorities, which was 
in complete divergence with Soviet aims. In 1932 I heard the 
first rumblings of the storm, which did not break over the heads 
of the pedologues till 1936. During the whole of this period observa¬ 
tion of their work was being carried on, as well as investigation of 
the results. When it was found that the number of children sent to 
special schools was increasing alarmingly, that among those difficult 
children were many clever and gifted ones, it was considered that 
the time had arrived to call a halt to the activities of the pedologue. 

In the usual Russian way the extreme measure was adopted. 

In July 1936 Pedology was abolished lock, stock and barrel. 
Zalkind and Blonsky, its two great exponents, are in disfavour. 
This drastic treatment meant the temporary loss of much valuable 
work that been done both by Zalkind and Blonsky. On the whole 
however, it means a gain to education. The artificial division between 
instruction and upbringing has been abolished. Education is 
once more the all-inclusive sphere that it was originally. Peda¬ 
gogy has been widened to include psychology and, with.it, has 
broadened the work of the teacher. The teacher’s duty is not 
limited merely to teaching. He must study the individual child 
and take responsibility for its training. 

There are other developments in education equally significant. 
One of these is the change of emphasis from the collective to the 
individual. I remember in 1932, when discussing with Krupskaya 
the effect on the individual of the insistence on the collective 
and the community, how she was very emphatic that what Com¬ 
munists desired were highly developed individuals; that the State 





; consisted of individuals. Tike 
has jbeenremarkable. Time andtiine again, evenin rqjfiwhen I 
asked how this or that problem was des&t with, I was answered, 
" It depends entirely on die individual pupil.” Spending much time 
in schools of various ages and types, I could not but be struck by 
the amount of attention and care that was given to 


With this insistence on the rights of the individual, the over-organ¬ 
isation is disappearing. The director of a school in Moscow, suspect¬ 
ing that life was perhaps over-organised, set a question to her pupils, 
asking what they would like to do on their free day. One replied 
" I would like to sit by the window and be bored." This was a 
signal to which die, like many others, has responded. There are 
many schools where there is no organised play in the break. In the 
Kiev Children’s Theatre the young folk come as individuals and 
book their seats, not in organised parties from schools. 

Perhaps the most significant change is that in the political 
propaganda in education. I have notice its diminution year by 
year. There is today no need to over-emphasise the communist 
content of Soviet life. The generation now at school knows no 
other life. Even the severest critic will grant the Soviets great 
industrial and social achievements, great improvement in the life 
of the country. Therefore there is no need to over-emphasise the su¬ 
periority of communism in the USSR, nor is there any need now to 
distort history or to give other wrong information. This is illustrated 
by the report on the competition for a history textbook, which gives 
the findings of the commission appointed to judge the text-books. 

In 1934 an important decree was passed on the teaching of 
history and geography, criticising very severely the unscientific 
approach to these subjects, their vagueness, their abstractness 
and the habit of teachers and text books to expatiate on abstract 
sociological theory. As a result of this decree, new history text books 
were ordered. A competition for a history text book for classes 
3 and 4 was organised. The commission’s report criticises severely 
the superficiality of many of the books submitted. Others are 
criticised for the lack of understanding of historical events and 
for minimising their importance while tending to glorify all that 
happened after the Soviet revolution. Very severe criticism is 
levelled at authors who " idealise pre-Christian paganism and do 
not understand the simple fact that the introduction of Christianity 
was progress in comparison with pagan barbarism, that with 
Christianity the Slavs received a written language and some features 
of the higher Byzantine culture. They ignore the progressive rule 
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of. the monasteries in the first centuries after 
Russia, as centres of literary and cotordsing bases;" ' - - 
. There is no doubt that education is becoming what we in England 
call liberal in the best sense of the word. That does not mean it is 


ceasing to be communist; but the early crude features are fast 
disappearing. Today the business of the pupil is to learn, and a 
high academic standard is demanded. With it all, there is no sign 
anywhere of coercion, of forcing the children to learn or to work. 
The present methods, though to the casual observer they may appear 
to be the old conventional teaching method, are nothing of the land. 
They succeed in inspiring in the children a great love and eagerness 
for study. The discipline one meets in the school is a natural 
spontaneous discipline, found because their environment gives to 
the children integrated personalities, gives them balance and poise. 
There is no satisfaction in “ being naughty ” while there is every 
satisfaction in " being good.” 

Soviet education is a much truer measuring rod of the progress of 
the country than the periodic political upheavals. Judged by their 
work of education, the Soviets hold out much hope for humanity. 


Beatrice King. 
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Are Mere any “ objective lam" applicable by ike kistorianP 
There is no dispute among Marxist historians ns to the geMrai view 
tint a given social-economic formation develops accordiqgto certain, 
immanent laws which are peculiar to itself. Marx dhd Larin 
thundered against the so-called “ eternal laws” of bourgeois 
political economy, and always insisted that each epoch of historical 
development had corresponding laws and that no generalisation* 
taken from capitalistic economy could be applied to non-capitalisiic 
relations. Yet the warning has needed to be repeated to some 
Soviet writers, who hastily attempted to use one passe-partout for 
unlocking the secrets of differing periods.** Each historical epoch 
is completely individual; there cannot be historical “ stencils “ 
applicable to all times and peoples.” But though each epoch has 
laws particular to itself and must be studied in concrete detail, it 
does not follow that there may not be some laws which are valid 
for several different epochs, or even for all human history. Thus, 
it has been argued that there are three categories of laws: 

(i) those applicable to one, single, social-economic formation; 

(ii) those applicable to several, but not to all formations, e.g. 
the laws of the class struggle, of its influence on social development, 
which clearly cannot be valid for pre-class, or no-class, society; 

(iii) those applicable to all known forms of human society, e.g. 
the law of the influence of forces of production on relations of 
production, the basis-superstructure law.* 8 

I am not competent to judge as to how far this view would find 
general acceptance in the USSR, but in any case it does not in 
any way militate against the necessity for concrete, factual study 
of the past. 

Apparent general agreement among Soviet historians as to the 
existence of laws of development in history has not, however, 
prevented in practice the question of “ objective laws ” and of 
" objectivity ” in history proving a dangerous stumbling-block. 
This is particularly evident in the campaign against Pokrovsky. 
Starting by emphasising that there are no “ eternal laws " in 
history, just as there are none in physics, Pokrovsky came, according 
to one of his critics, to stand for the denial of history as a science 


** e.g. Istorik Marksist, 1933, no. XXXI, p. 70. 

" Pokrovsky, Istoricheskaya nauka i borba klassov, vol. II, p. 383. 

M V. N. Maksixnovsky in " Diskusaiya o marksistkom p o nima n ii sotsio- 
logii,” in Istorik Marksist, 1929, no. XII, p. 192. 
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which establishes elective -truth and lor the insistence 00 the party 
nature of history, as above all bound up with immediate political 
tasks; ultimately his idea of the unity of theory and practice for 
historians was that they should deal only with subjects directly 
Halted with the present day; the study of more or less remote 
periods was branded by him as " academism.” ** Another of 
Pokrovsky’s critics similarly denounces him for the watchword 
“ history is politics directed to the past ”: to present an historical 
past in the colouring of present-day political interests reduces 
Marxist history to the level of bourgeois subjectivism; if the 
political interests of the 20th century proletariat be applied as 
the criterion to every past epoch, we are reduced to regarding all 
previous history either as preparatory stages for our contemporary 
activity or as a long series of actions delaying or militating against 
it. In either case any possibility of a true understanding of history 
is denied; historical personages are artificially divorced from the 
social environment in which they lived and worked, and are con¬ 
verted into imaginary beings decked out with aims and tasks 
which, in fact, never belonged to or confronted them. Actually 
the generations of the past had before them the aims and tasks of 
their times which they sought to decide, some men playing a pro¬ 
gressive role, others a conservative and reactionary role; but 
Pokrovsky’s standpoint means judging them simply and solely 
from the standpoint of the interests of the presept day proletariat.* 

And, further, Pokrovsky’s denial of any objectivity in history 
or science, in which he was largely influenced by Bogdainov’s views, 
involved him in the doctrine of a proletarian science and history 
and culture which should take nothing from the bourgeois; each 
class made its own science or history, which was true from the point 
of view of the class whose interests it reflected; each ideology, 
every historical construction was simply the reflection of class 
understanding “ in a distorting mirror.” 41 Hence Pokrovsky was 

* P. Drozdov, in Istorik Marksist, 1936, no. LIII, pp. 18-20. At any 
rate in his last years Pokrovsky tried to guard himself against such an 
accusation, e.g. Istoricheskaya nauka i borba klassov, vol. II, pp. 392-3. 

“ F. Gorokhov, Lenin i istorichesky materializm (Moscow, 2nd enlarged 
ed., 1937). PP- 58-61- 

41 A. Shcheglov, in Pod tnamenem markrisma, 1936, no. V, pp. 65-7. 
Shchlegov admits (p. 69) that Pokrovsky after 1918 freed himself to a large 
extent from the baneful influence of Bogdanov, but he could not rewrite all 
bis writings or destroy their effect. It is also admitted, by Drozdov, loc. cit., 
p. 13, that Pokrovsky performed great services through his exposure of the 
class roots of bourgeois historians and of their views on Russian historical 
development. This was done especially in his lectures in 1923 Borba klassov 

Continued on next page 











attained as having never understood the Leninist vidw that boor- 
gtoit history is one thing when written at a time when tbebourgeois 
represented progress (e.g. particularly in France ia&e late 18th 
and early 19th centuries), and another thing when written at a time 
when the bourgeois represented collapse and reaction. 41 This 
Leninist recognition of some merits ip some non-Manrist history is 
net admitted, however, to involve the toleration of subjectivism or 
relativism in history, as not only Pokrovsky has found (post¬ 
humously) to his cost. T. Friedland, a prominent professor in 
Moscow and a specialist on the French Revolution and international 
relations since 1870, recently committed himself to the statement: 
" Class society sets certain inevitable limits to the possibility of 
historical knowledge." From that flows the conclusion that there 
can be no “ truly scientific, objective history " even when written 
by the proletarian class. 4 * This year Friedland has duly fallen into 
disgrace. 

The “ .correct ” view is that historical materialism includes an 
element of relativism without bring reduced to it. This is in 
accordance with Lenin's treatment of the theory of knowledge, and 
with his insistence that historical materialism has never claimed to 
explain everything in history, but only to show the sole scientific 
manner whereby history may be explained. If it is still objected 
that Soviet historians write class history, history from the stand¬ 
point of the proletariat as a " class for itself," and that therefore 
they can achieve relative truth only, the most recent answers are 
as follows. Historical materialism does not draw a dividing line 
between class consciousness, or the party standpoint, and objec¬ 
tivity ; on the contrary, it is only possible to reflect correctly the 
objective laws of social development through the proletarian, party, 
point of view, because the objective course of historical development 
works in the interests of the working class, and hence only the 
proletariat is concerned to reflect the development of objective 


i russkaya istoricheskaya literatura, reprinted in his Istoricheskaya nauka 
i borba klassov, vol. I, pp. 7-132. There is no English translation, but a, 
vary brief version of it appears as an appendix to the English translation of 
Brief History of Russia, vol. I, pp. 236-51. A. I. Tyumenev's article on 
bourgeois historical science in the West in Marxism and Modem Thought 
(London, 1935), pp. 235-319, is a good adaptation of Pokrovsky's methods. 

41 Shcheglov, loc. cit., p. 67. 

44 Istorik Marksist, 1937, vol > LX, P- 3 *> 411(1 PP• * 43 - 59 , for a detailed 
criticism of Friedland's offending article on Boulangism and Russian 
diplomacy. The main count against " this Trotskyist terrorist" seems to 
have been that he deliberately falsified Bismarck's policy in regard to 
Franco-Russian relations in such a way as to justify Nazi attacks on the 1935 
Franco-Russian alliance. 
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reality as fully and as correctly as pdMtbfe. 41 
the theory of Marx and Lenin is organically linked with the feet 
that it shows the sole possible and necessary path of development 
of society—the path of fundamental, revolutionary transformation 
of the bourgeois structure of society. 4 * 


IV 

What is the role of the individual in history ? The prominence 
in the preceding sections of social-economic formations and the 
laws that govern them may give the impression that Marxist history 
allows no place for the personality of individuals and their influence 
in history. No such impression would be gained by anyone who 
studied the lives of Marx or Engels or Lenin, whatever the im¬ 
pression made by some theoretical expositions of historical 
materialism. It is true that historical materialism is particularly 
concerned with those results of men's actions which are different 
from what men intended or willed or imagined, but at the same 
time, as has been emphasised at the beginning of this paper, 
ostensibly Marxist historians in the USSR have been severely 
taken to task precisely on the ground that they have misunderstood 
the relations of freedom and necessity, have ignored the role of 
personality, and have reduced historical materialism to a series 
of ready-made labels about the automatic development of productive 
forces. 

This was one of the principal counts against Pokrovsky. His 
basic error was declared to be economic materialism, the view that 
societies develop automatically, in accordance with " elemental" 
economic currents, without relation to the wills of individuals: 
this view results in travestying the real importance of the class 
struggle and in entirely omitting living human beings " who ,by 
their struggles influence the course of social life.” Further, economic 
materialism tries to deduce the ideological superstructure directly 
from its economic basis without allowing for the dialectical relation 
between basis and superstructure, for all the complex and contra¬ 
dictory process of their mutual interaction. “ Historical material¬ 
ism regards economics as only in the final instance the determining 
basis of all social development, and it emphasises the active role 

“ Shcheglov in Pod xnamenem marksizma, 1936, no. V, pp. 68-9; of. 
A. Tyumenev, in Istortk Marksist, 19*9, no. XII, pp. 161-4. Shcheglov adds 
that the bourgeois while they were playing a progressive role were capable 
to a certain extent, though never so thoroughly, of doing likewise, of dis¬ 
covering objective truth. ^ 

44 F. Gorokhov, Lenin i istorichesky materialism, p. 58. 
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accused of reducing exceedingly complicated jiienomenaand 
p r o cesses to explanation in terms of one single economic fact; e g. 
the social struggles of Ivan the Terrible’s tunes and the binding 
down of the peasantry were reduced to the substitution Of the three- 
field system for the previously prevailing form of extensive agri¬ 
culture; Tsarist foreign policy and the social-political life of 
19th century Russia was reduced to corn exports and com prices 
on the London market. Living people become nothing but economic 
manikins; classes with their concrete interests and active share 
in social life become empty categories. 47 

It is dear that no mercy can be given to economic materialism 
if it implies the unimportance of political struggles, of party organisa¬ 
tion and party leadership. It is impossible to insist on the absolute 
necessity for a strong party organisation without recognising at all 
the subjective factors in history. It is impossible to fill the USSR 
with busts of Lenin and Stalin without allowing some place for the 
role of leadership and personality. Hence the claims of con¬ 
temporary and recent history have immensely strengthened the 
drive against any form of economic materialism involving views as 
to the “ elemental,” automatic nature of historical occurrences. 
The two essentials for the Leninist-Stalinist historian are declared 
to be the understanding of the revolutionary dictatorship of the 
proletariat, and emphasis on the action of the masses and their 
historical initiative (especially " on the struggle of the toiling masses 
of backward peoples oppressed in the past by imperialism ”).* 
An artide with the title " The role of personality in history 
published two years ago in one of the chief Marxist reviews, brings 
out dearly some of the issues in question.® 

Stalin has emphatically declared that Marxism does not at all 
deny the role of gifted personalities; on the contrary, it recognises 

** Gorokhov, op. cit., p. 62 (italics Gorokhov's). 

* 7 Drozdov in Istorik Marksist, 1936, no. LIII, pp. 14-17; and cf, 
Sbcheglov, loc. cit., pp. 64-5. The influence of Bogdanov and Rozhkov an 
Pokrovsky's historical views is specially emphasised. Pokrovsky avowed 
(1928) his early economic materialism, pointing out that it was called so 
partly owing to the pre-revolutionary censorship, but be maintained that, 
unlike Rozhkov, he had entirely outgrown it and had, at least since 1923, 
combated it: Istoricheskaya nauka i borba klassov, voi. II, pp, 267-71. 

41 A. Lomakin, in Istorik Marksist, 1934 , no. XXXV, pp. 14, 16. 

m M. Kammari, in Pod snatnenem marksisma, 1933,-no. I, pp. 31-30. 
The following paragraph is a summary of the article. Kammari develops 
the same general line in a second article, ib„ 1937, no. III, on personality 
under the conditions of capitalism and of socialism. 
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they work, understand bow to change them, and succeed in keeping 
continuous contact with the masses. The task o! historical 
materialism is to explain the actions not only of particular in¬ 
dividuals bat of masses and of classes. The subjective factor hi 
history is the consciousness, will, and degree of organisation of the 
masses or classes; in a time of revolution it is these same charac¬ 
teristics coupled with the decisiveness of the masses in going into 
the fight and with the degree of organisation and preparedness of 
the class-conscious advance-guard in the leadership of the masses. 
When the objective conditions for the decision of a historical task 
are prepared,* 0 then the subjective factor is the deciding issue; 
and the subjective factor may fail; as Stalin says, classes, parties 
and their leaders can make mistakes, and fail to utilise all the 
conditions for converting historical possibilities into actuality. The 
part played by personality in history, if viewed in its proper con¬ 
nection with general processes, is not a matter of chance. Those 
(e.g. Plekhanov) who tend to make of leaders merely the conscious 
expressers of the unconscious, elemental course of development in 
history, are utterly wrong. A leader of the proletariat not only 
expresses the historical tasks of the proletariat at a given time; as 
well he organises and directs its struggle, guides by action the 
movement of his class. Revolutionary experience shows that 
without capable leadership the greatest heroism of the masses can 
be defeated by their enemies. The question of the subjective 
factor and of personality in history differs according to what his¬ 
torical epoch is being considered. The main emphasis is laid upon 
Marxist, proletarian leadership: Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin are 
great leaders because they understand the laws of historical develop¬ 
ment and revolution and apply them consciously in action. Com¬ 
munism means the fullest possible growth of personality; in the 
USSR, and there alone, all the objective conditions and pos¬ 
sibilities of such growth are now present; therefore the subjective 
factor becomes decisive; and Stalin is quoted to the effect-that 
now that the role of objective conditions is reduced to a minimum 
in the USSR nine-tenths of the responsibility for mistakes and 
failures must fall on the individual. 

If we turn back from the present and recent history behind the 

" Kastman remarks (p. 41) that people themselves create and prepare 
the objective conditions for the realisation of their tasks and aims. He 
does not amplify this statement. 
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advtni of Marxism, the position k somewhat changed. The sab- 
ji^^.'faetor in history is less important ,* 1 but stfll it is of con- 
sequence, sad particularly for what constitute at various periods 
the progressive classes of a society. “ Great men " have pfcyed a 
part in history, and historians and teachers must explain con* 
cretely and precisely, for instance, ip what Ways Peter f (he ought 
not to be styled Peter the Great) was the “ Tsar-reformer/* in what 
ways he used his abilities and energy to further progress in Russia, 
even though the cost to the vast bulk of his subjects was appalling.** 
There is a noticeable revival of Peter (even apart from the 
cinema), and the revolts in his reign no longer monopolise attention. 
I do not mean to suggest that peasant risings and the oppression of 
the peasantry and non-Russian subject peoples at all periods are 
not still one of the main themes in Soviet history, but more allow¬ 
ance is beginning to be made than previously for other aspects in 
Russian history. It is noticeable that the text-book of one pro¬ 
minent Soviet historian (N. N. Vanag) has been criticised for its 
abstract, schematic conclusion that peasant wars in the epoch of 
feudalism were inevitably destined to failure and defeat; complaint 
is made that feudal times are reduced to a perpetual refrain, “ the 
power of the feudal landowners grew stronger and stronger, the 
exploitation of the peasants worse and worse.” It is pointed out 
that, although full victory for the peasantry was possible only in 
a later epoch under the leadership of the proletariat, yet a measure 
of success under the given conditions of feudalism was possible if 
the peasantry allied itself with the revolutionary town bourgeoisie, 
and that such success was attained, e.g. in Tuscany, Switzerland 
and France at the end of the 18th century.** It is pointed out, in 


* l It is declared by Kammari (he. cit., p. 37) to be of very limited import¬ 
ance for the proletariat since it was too subjected to the grinding round of 
material production. He goes on to say : " It is impossible to forget that 
hitherto the great masses have been called to active historical emergence 
and creativeness only in periods of risings, wars, and revolutions," and that 
prior to October 19x7 these were of very brief duration in the whole scale of 
history. 

** There has not yet been much Soviet historical work on PeterI’s reign; 
and the bulk of it has been devoted either to industrial and mining develop¬ 
ments or to the revolts of Bulavin, at Astrakhan, and among the Bashkirs. 
It is perhaps symptomatic that this year there has appeared a volume of 
documents on Peter's reign, designed primarily for training colleges and 
seminars, which emphasises other aspects; the preface takes the same line 
on Peter as that outlined above in the text; V. I. Lebedev, Refonny Petra J. 
So, too, S. Tomsinsky's article on " The importance of the reforms of Peter I.," 
in Jstorik Marhsist, 1936, no. LIV, pp. 9-21. 

** Istorih Marhsist, 1933, no. XXXII, p. 108. Vanag has fallen into 
disgrace this year, 



regard to Russian history, that it is erroneous merely to emphasise 
the oppression of the peasantry without at the same time showing 
that the role of the Muscovite Grand Princes from Ivan Kalita(t330c.) 
onwards was a relatively progressive one and that the creation of 
a more or less centralised state in the 16th century was a big step 
forward: it is erroneous to refer to Minin and Pozharsky merdy as 
representatives of the landowners and merchants hiding counter¬ 
revolution and suppressing peasant rebellions, and to dress np the 
two “ false Dimitris ” as very important figures, almost as revolu¬ 
tionaries and leaders of the peasantry; they ought to be shown as 
really only adventurers who tried to turn the peasant risings to 
their own personal advantage and that of the Polish szlachta, and 
Minin and Pozharsky should figure as heading the movement which 
freed Russia from Polish intervention. 84 

These points are duly incorporated in Shestakov's new text¬ 
book (see above, note 6). They illustrate the tendency to 
emphasise the relatively progressive part played by feudal or 
bourgeois individuals and institutions. As a final example of this 
may be given the treatment in Shestakov of the introduction of 
Christianity into Russia at the end of the ioth century. This is 
indeed represented as a measure taken by the Varangian princes to 
strengthen their power, and in despite of popular risings against the 
new religion: nevertheless, “ Christianity at the time was in com¬ 
parison with paganism a step forward in the development of Russia," 
for it meant the introduction of a higher culture, Byzantine culture. 44 
This is not allowed in the case of the Mongol conquest: the pax 
tnongolica and its cultural and political advantages for the Russian 
petty principalities of the 13th and 14th centuries, which 
have been so belauded by the Eurasian school of (emigrds) 
historians, are stoutly denied by Shestakov. The Mongol yoke ,was 
a yoke, cruel and oppressive, and the main fact picked out is Ivan 
the Great’s ending of it in 1480. 

Shestakov's text-book illustrates two further features in the 
teaching and study of history in the USSR, which I should like 
- to emphasise in concluding this paper—the multi-national and the 
patriotic keynotes. From the very first the reaction against the 
pre-revolutionary, Great Russian treatment of Russian history was 
predominant, and it went to very dangerous lengths in the Ukraine. 
Tsardom had always been denounced as " the prison house of 

M P. Drozdov in Istorik Marksist, 1936, no. LIII, p. 12. . 

“ The same general line is taken in S. Bakhrushin's learned article on the 
conversion of Kievan Russia in Istorik Marksist, 1937, no - LX, pp. 40-77. 



that«b indeed its official name. Parallel with the industrialahift 
eastwards, parallel with the development of Arctic aviation and 
Asiatic exploration, there has developed a greatly increased interest 
in the history of the non-Russian peoples, a development which has 
taken the form both of cheap outline histories of this or that people 
or region (in non-Russian languages as well as in Russian), and of 
learned publications and collections of documents. The outline 
books do not seem usually to be by any means up to the required 
standard of Marxist history. The scholarly works are for the most 
part confined to the last two or three centuries.* 4 This, in many 
cases, is almost inevitable in view of the absence or paucity of written 
evidence for earlier periods, though notable exceptions are provided 
by the Georgians and Armenians and in the case of the Mongols. 
As would be expected, the great bulk of this “ eastern ” history is 
concerned with the struggles of the non-Russian peoples against 
Russian conquest and oppression. These struggles are strongly 
emphasised in Shestakov's text-book, and the general importance 
attached to the multi-national character of the Union is reflected 
at the very beginning in the mention of the first states that arose 
within the territory of the USSR about three thousand years ago 
in Trans-Caucasia (Urartu), and somewhat later in Central Asia. 
As Pravda did not fail to point out, Georgia, at any rate in the shape 
of the forbears of the Georgians, figures from the very first. 

The patriotic keynote in the most recent Soviet history is little 
less prominent. There is a marked tendency here for the specifically 
Russian element to be elevated above the non-Russian in writing 
of the past of Russia. Defence of the Soviet homeland, of the 
conquests of the October revolution, is of course part and parcel 
of the Soviet regime. In the last few years it has frequently been 
pointed out that the word rodina has come into general use in the 
USSR as a patriotic term. Shestakov opens with a brief intro¬ 
duction headed “ Nasha Rodina,” “ Our Homeland," in which the 
leit-motif of his text-book is set out: *' from a backward country 
our homeland has become the most advanced and powerful,” thanks 

** Reference should especially be made to the Institut Vostokovedeniya, 
which since 1932 has published six volumes of Zapiski, twenty volumes of 
Trudy, and ten numbers of the Bibliografiya vostoka. Another important 
series is that of Materialy po istorii narodov S.S.S.R., published by the 
Academy of Sciences in the collection Trudy Istoriko-A rkheografichtskogo 
Institute. 
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to die Bolshevik party's leadership of the workers and the pea an ntry . 
But in the past of “ our homeland ” brave (feeds also woe done 
in defence of it, particularly, as the press summaries emphasise, 
against the Germans and the Poles. Full quotation is gWta of 
the passage describing Alexander Nevsky’s dramatic victory in 
1242 over the “ pseudo-knights ” of the Teutonic Order. ” The 
struggle was very severe; the ice was red with blood . . . the 
Germans did not withstand the attack of the brave warriors of 
Novgorod and fled. Alexander Nevsky pursued the enemy right 
up to the frontier of his lands. Thus did the men of Novgorod 
decisively beat the enemy and preserve their land from the viola¬ 
tions of the Germans.” The Polish attempts at the opening of 
the 17th century to set Ladislas on the Muscovite throne 
are treated somewhat similarly: in the end the efforts of the old 
enemies of the Russian State, the Polish nobility, failed before the 
popular movement for national independence, headed by Minin 
and Pozharsky. Forty years later, the Polish oppressors of Ukraine 
suffered further defeat at the hands of the peasants and Cossacks, 
led by Bogdan Khmelnitsky, and Ukraine was joined to Muscovy. 
This event (like the later acquisition of Georgia and Kazakstan) 
is represented as the lesser of three evils: it was a question of sub¬ 
jection either to the Poles or to the Turks or to the Russians (either 
to the Persians or to the Turks or to the Russians; either to the 
Chinese, the Khivans or to the Russians): relatively, acquisition 
by Russia meant progress. In more than one sense the USSR 
is the heir of the Russian Empire; no opening must be given for 
the inculcation of false Ukrainian or Georgian or Kazak nationalism 
at the expense of Soviet patriotism and “ our homeland.” 

The materials which I have used for this paper consist mainly 
of articles and books by Soviet teachers or historians and of party 
resolutions. I should like to close with a quotation from an entirely 
different kind of source which bears directly on the new Russian 
patriotism. “ Balticus ” in the current number of Foreign. Affairs 
records a conversation which he had with one of the new Soviet 
dlite, a man of 30 or 35, a German-trained engineer, the sonof an 
artisan. He is represented as saying; ” You cannot imagine all 
the harm which the Trotskyites have caused. When the Master 
(Stalin) surveyed the field of public education, what did he find? 
The Trotskyites held all the teaching posts and had suppressed the 
teaching of history. Our children were no longer going to know 
the great past of Russia. How were the Trotsky-inspired histories 
interpreting the past ? Peter the Great was a drunkard, Catherine 
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the Gnat a tart. True, Catherine bidher paraawors, bat she 
continued Peter's work of making Rusriagreat. TteTrotakyites 
told the youth nothing of the Russian poet, Pushkin. If they 
had had their way, they would have suppressed the theatre aad the 
ballet, of which Russians ought to be proud. . . . - Ip a wend, 
everything Russian was suspect. But Russia is still alive.* ” 

B. H. Sumner. 


, Baliioi College, 

Oxford. 

September-Odober, 1937. 

Note. —Since writing the above article, the Shestakov text-book, to which 
I have made frequent reference, has been published. The press summaries 
of it used by me give a fair r&umS, but I should like to guard against any 
impression that I may have conveyed that it is not mainly the story of 
brutal oppression culminating in the liberation of the October revolution 
and the achievements of the last twenty years. 

» T Foreign Affairs (New York), October, 1937, p. 61. 
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GABRIEL BETHLEN 

TRANSYLVANIA IN THE XVHth CENTURY 


" Gentle Reader "—•■wrote Mr. Nathaniel Butter’s Weehiy New* 
(London) in January 1623—" By this time I am sure you are possest 
with the severall rumors of divers remarkable things, which Europe 
exposeth unto you.” Among the political news, the actions of 
Gabriel Bethlen, Prince of Transylvania, were a constant feature. 
On 28 October, 1623, a special edition came out, “ A Most True 
Relation, contayning the great Invasion made by Bethlen Gabor 
in the Emperors Dominions.” "It is knowne almost to the 
universall world ”—wrote the editor— " what great successes the 
house of Austria hath had within these few yeares to the terrour 
of the Turke himselfe . . . but is now become a defendant against 
the incursions made by the Turke and Bethlen Gabor.” In the 
reports of European journalism now entering on the first period of its 
existence the Prince of Transylvania made his appearance, among the 
famous personages of his time. He was the indefatigable Eastern 
opponent of the Central European Habsburg Power. Contemporary 
public opinion in England had a fairly clear idea of his position in 
the continental political system. He stood on the Protestant side 
in the Thirty Years' War and was supposed to be an ally of the 
Sultan. The Weekly News complaining of the persecution of the 
Protestants in Austria, added to the information with confidence: 
" But once againe comfort appeares . . . the approach of Bethlen 
Gabor fortifies my hopes.” 

At the beginning of the 17th century continental politics were 
dominated by the religious question and the secular rivalry of 
France with the Emperor. The Catholic Empire of the Habsburgs, 
which included also Bohemia and the western part of Hungary 
was in conflict with the European Protestant forces. On the other 
hand, the Catholic king of France, a constant enemy of the German 
Empire in Central Europe, found natural allies in” the-German 
Protestants and, in the East, in the Ottoman Power. In the time 
of Bethlen, Transylvania was the eastern rampart of this European 
front which surrounded the Empire. Considering these facts, we 
must first inquire into the origin of this independent Principality, 
separated from the original Hungary, though Transylvania had 
belonged to Hungary from the earliest period as an eastern province 
under a special administration. 

From the end of the 15th century, the incoherent, feudal states 
of the Middle Ages began to be transformed into absolute—we may 
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gueoce -of the Estates, formed a dosed and united country out of 
the feudal territories, maintained a standing army and tried to 
introduce a new, central administration. Ferdinand in Spam. 
Louis XI in France, Henry VII in England were tire first repre¬ 
sentatives of the new, abscdutistic tendency. 

In Central Europe, the development was not completely suc¬ 
cessful. Territorial unity was not achieved either hr Germany or 
in Italy. In Germany, the new tendencies prevailed in isolated 
territories, and the Emperor enforced his absolute will in his own 
dominions. 


Towards the East we find again various divergent tendencies and 
different singularities. East Central Europe, a large territory situated 
between Germany on the one side and Turkey and later Russia on the 
other, and inhabited by smaller nations, was the scene of unsuccessful 
attempts to establish absolutism. Under the strong hand of Mathias 
Corvinus, a true Renaissance king, Hungary rose to be a leading 
power in this area. Having a solid administration and a standing 
army at his disposal, her king laid the foundations of Hungarian 
absolutism. But Mathias alone could not accomplish the work of 
several generations. He died without a legitimate son and successor. 
The ensuing weakness and reaction led to a catastrophe due to the 
fatal situation of the country, crushed on two sides by overwhelming 
forces, which made this part of Europe, in the course of History, 
the land of defeated heroism and of tragic efforts. The decisive 
defeat of Mohacs in 1526, which handed to the Grand Turk a large 
part of the country, was not the opening of the secular struggle. 
The defence of Hungary and of Christian Europe—Hungary was 
called “ propugnaculum Christianitatis ”—was successful in the 
15th century. In the 16th it was glorious but almost hopeless, 
and, during the 17th, it exhausted the last reserves of the people. 
The defensive struggle against the oriental Great Power was the 
chief problem of Hungarian history during two centuries. 

How could Bethlen appear in the eyes of Butter and N. Browne 
as the ally and friend of the Turks ? What could drive this eminent 
figure of Hungarian history over to the Turkish side ? The peculiar 
position of Hungary at this time explains this seeming contradiction. 

The defeat forced the Hungarians to apply for help to the West. 
In the place of the young Louis II, killed on the battlefield, they 
elected Ferdinand, Archduke of Austria and younger brother of the 
Emperor Charles V, in the hope that the German Power would 
then render aid against the Turks. But the country which came 
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into Ferdinand's possessi on , was no longer the prospero us sod 
powerful kingdom of Mathias Corvinus. the southern and central 
parts were occupied by the Turks and, in the East, Transylvania 
was in the hand of John Zipolya, who had been elected " national 
king ” by Ferdinand's opponents. This double election was the 
first step towards the historical role played by independent 
Transylvania. The Sultans, recalling the power of Mathias's 
Hungary, wanted to prevent forever the restoration of Hungarian 
unity. Nevetheless, statesmen of both Hungarian parties realised 
the danger of this policy, and did everything in their power to force 
a favourable solution. Mutual treaties guaranteed the prerogatives 
of Ferdinand over Transylvania. No Hungarian of the 16th century 
could renounce the idea of unity; but practically this idea could 
have materialised only if the Emperor had had force enough to 
defend Transylvania against the Turks, who regarded every attempt 
in this direction as a challenge. In any other case Transylvania, 
surrounded from three sides by the Turks and connected with 
Western Hungary only by a small strip of territory, could not defy 
the overwhelming forces of the marauding Turkish armies. 

Though public opinion was unanimously against the eastern 
enemy, it must be borne in mind that Hungary was divided also by 
the religious question. Protestantism, almost general in the country 
at the end of the 16th century, was repressed during the 17th by 
the counter-reformation in the western territories. The Protes¬ 
tants found a natural ally in the Protestant princes of Transylvania. 
Henceforth, the political differences between the Habsburgs and 
Transylvania assumed a religious character—this was of course a 
general European symptom at this time—and all political treaties 
included also resolutions referring to the religious problem. 

The independence of Transylvania was undoubtedly facilitated 
by the geographical and strategical situation created by the Turkish 
conquest. The Hungarian forces were not sufficient to defend the 
eastern parts against the Sultan in case of aggression. Therefore, 
the separate existence of Transylvania was looked upon by the 
Hungarians of the 16th century as a necessary evil. They knew 
that the extinction of Transylvania would threaten the very existence 
of Hungary as a whole. 

During the 17th century this political conception underwent 
a gradual change. It was enriched by new theories. The Hungarians 
who had expected energetic aid from the German Empire, became 
more and more dissatisfied with the policy of the status quo, pursued 
by the Habsburgs. It was the French question which distracted the 




Emperor's attention from' the secondary eastern tnxtfck 4 datmvt 
£oe jwta created connecting the more important fortified toswas ofthe 
West and the North. Buda remained in Turkish hands with the 
whole centre of tire country. With all the disadvantages of a 
neglected frontier-territory, Hungary, had to endure German military 
and administrative oppression. Disappointment became general in 
the second half of the 17th century and showed itself in armed 
risings. Exhausted Hungary was ground between two fines. She 
never ceased to be anti-Turkish, nevertheless her attempts to throw 
off foreign oppression gained her a rebellious, pro-Turkish reputation. 

It was at the beginning of the 17th century that this political 
reorientation became first manifest. Stephen Bocskay, a wealthy 
Protestant nobleman, originally a partisan of the traditional policy 
based on German aid, was compelled to flee from imperial oppression 
and persecution, and as leader of a successful campaign against the 
Emperor, he became Prince of Transylvania. His military and 
political successes helped him to form a new political conception. In 
his eyes, the independence of Transylvania was not merely the 
necessary result of a deplorable political exigency. He regarded the 
existence of an independent Protestant principality, which would 
maintain as far as possible equally good relations with West and 
East, as a useful creation and a necessary good. As representative 
of the traditional western policy, George Thurzd, the later Palatine, 
protested against the separation of the eastern territories. But 
Bocskay evolved from his own successes his new idea : the task of 
independent Transylvania was to defend Hungary, including her 
western parts, against foreign oppression. Of course, this role was 
only possible if the principality was safeguarded in the East against 
the Turk. But this was facilitated by the fact that the separation of 
Transylvania did not hurt Turkish interests. Since Suleiman the 
Magnificent, Turkish policy did its best to prevent the re-uniting 
of the forces of western and eastern Hungary and, as its consequence, 
a joint attack against the conquered central territory. 

Gabriel Bethlen 1 was 26 years old when Bocskay died in 1606. 
His ancestors were landed noblemen who had been in the service of 


Princes. He was left an orphan at an early age, and owing to lack of 
means he had a simple education. He acquired very early political 


1 Bethlen's life and historical work have been the subject of exhaustive 
researches. The most eminent works about Bethlen are: David Angyal's 
synthetical work in Vol. VI. of Sziligyi's Millennial History of Hungary— 
(in 1928 he also published a summary of bis researches concerning Bethlen 
in the Revue Historique )—and that of Julius SzekfQ, published in 1929. 
This present summary is based on these recent researches. 
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impressions exercising a decisive influence on the evolatianofhis 
political thoughts. A member of the younger generation, he had 
seen at the age of fifteen the fall of prince Sigismund BAthory, the 
ally of the Emperor, and a victim of his adventure against the 
Turks. Bethlen saw the ravages of military terrorism under Basta, 
the imperial commander-in-chief, in Transylvania. In 1602, Basta 
triumphed over Moses SzAkely, the leader of an anti-imperialist 
movement. The young Bethlen, with some other partisans of 
Sz6kely, was compelled to flee to Turkish territory. 

The very idea of taking refuge in Turkey was new and alien to the 
traditional feelings of the 16th century. Now it was an inevitable 
step, a sign of the new situation. It was there, in the Sultan's 
realm, that the young Bethlen became acquainted with the peculiar 
Turkish conditions. In the eyes of the Hungarians, the Turkish 
Empire was not only a sworn enemy and constant aggressor, but also 
the unknown, heathen, oriental Power. They regarded its existence 
as God’s punishment inflicted on a sinful world. Bethlen already had 
an idea of Turkey, her life and political peculiarities. He knew the 
hated Unknown. He knew his way in Turkish administration and 
knew how to treat orientals. His political realism and his talent for 
diplomatic discussion began to develop. In Bocskay 1 s time Bethlen 
returned to Transylvania and lived in the prince’s service. After 
Bocskay's death, it was Bethlen, who obtained the Sultan's recog¬ 
nition for the election of the new prince, Gabriel BAthory. 

To a large extent, the young prince owed his position to the skill 
of Bethlen, who supported him at the election and, as adviser, placed 
his political experience at the prince’s disposal. But grave political 
and personal differences soon arose between them. Bathory, a 
wealthy, stately, but frivolous young man, was a complete contrast 
of his reserved, sober, cool-headed adviser. The unruly, dissolute life 
of the young prince and his thoughtless policy led the country to¬ 
wards anarchy. Violent events and proscription compejled Bethlen 
again to flee into Turkish territory. In the meantime he wrote to 
the Palatine Thurzd, representative of the western policy: Transyl¬ 
vania needs a prince, “ who lives in peace with the neighbouring 
countries and governs his land calmly." In 1613, the Turkish 
Army expelled BAthory. In his place Bethlen became Prince on 
23 October. 

He had before him the difficult task of consolidating-his country. 
At this time, Transylvania was known as the " Fairy Land,” not 
because her political conditions were wonderfully balanced, but, on 
the contrary, because they were unsteady and incalculable. A 
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..stn^g' poPsowaKty Hbe Bocskay coaid enforae hisooratractive will,"' 
; ^-;,s#et, him disorder prevailed again : indeed sf* to tfeis moment 
Transylvania bad really hardly existed as a well-bailti independent 
political factor. The principality was a typical East-Central 
European territory: several religions and three "nations" (Hun¬ 
garian, Saxon, Sz&ely) lived together within its boundaries, This 
" Union ” was regulated by laws and privileges. Gabriel Bdthory 
did not realise the fundamental principle that the country was not 
to be ruled without an inner equilibrium and he showed a violent 
feeling against the Saxons. Bethlen’s hist endeavour was to stabilise 
peace again. “ What is the Union ? ” he said at the Diet in 1614— 
" Nothing else, but a holy alliance of the three nations in times of 
peace and war for the preservation of our Country." 

Owing to the geographical situation of Transylvania, it was 
essential for Betblen that he should be sure of the benevolence of 
the Sultan. Who was capable of defending him against the Turkish 
forces coming from three sides ? If there was no other way, he made 
some concessions to the Turks or allowed them some prerogatives 
of which he made a hundredfold use, and thus appeared to the Sultan 
as his friend. In the West he had to prepare his great plan for the 
reorganisation of the whole of Hungary. When the Bohemian 
insurrection broke out in 1619 as the first act of the Thirty Years’ 
War, he found the right moment to begin the realisation of his plans. 

The Bohemian movement gained a European significance by the 
simple fact that a wealthy land of the Habsburg Monarchy turned 
against the Emperor. But Bohemia had to seek allies. The Bohe¬ 
mian Estates—at this time the political influence of the Estates- 
General in Bohemia was as great as in Hungary—sought to find 
support in “ confederation ” entered into with the Silesian, Austrian 
and Hungarian Estates. This experiment having ended in failure, 
Bethlen's alliance was all the more valuable. Indeed, Bethlen’s 


attack against the Emperor in 1619 was partly occasioned by the 
request of the Bohemians. The crown was also offered to him. 
although this was only a “ diplomatic promise," common at this 
period, and Frederick of the Palatinate finally succeeded to the throne. 
It is probable that Bethlen at first relied upon the success of the 
Bohemians and upon his diplomatic designs in that country. As he 
put it in his Manifesto, the defence of religion and the liberty of the 
Nation prompted him to fight. These were no mere temporary 
causes, but an expression of his permanent opposition to the Habs¬ 
burg Emperor. The immediate motive must be sought in his own 
plans, for the question of liberty and religion was at that particular 
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tine not more urgent than at any other moment, Bat, no doubt, 
the position of Protestantism in Hungary and tire cause of Hungarian 
independence grew str ong e r with Bethlen's successes. 

Bethlen’s attack differed from the Bohemian insurrection in its 
careful political and military preparation. Concealing his real 
intentions, Bethlen distracted the Emperor’s attention. By winning 
the sympathies of the people, he won the territories before actually 
conquering them. Hence within two months he held nearly the 
whole of Hungary, as far as Pozsony (Pressburg) in his hands. Though 
the Hungarian Nobility gave the real impetus to the insurrection, a 
large share of the success must be attributed to the enthusiasm of the 
the Protestant middle class, which followed Bocskay’s traditions. 

Having the whole of Hungary, except the Turkish part, in his 
hands, it depended upon Bethlen's own decision whether he should 
be crowned king. On 21 September 1619 the Estates-General of 
Upper Hungary elected him as “ Chief and Protector " of the land. 
But Bethlen's realism and greatness appeared in the very fact that 
he was never lured from the solid base of reality by magnificent plans 
and fanciful illusions. The acceptance of the Hungarian crown 
would have brought him into permanent conflict both with the 
German and the Turkish powers. The Turk would have recognised 
Bethlen as king only on condition that he yielded up Transylvania to 
another Prince : So the much desired unity would have remained a 
dream as before. “ We shall never cede Transylvania to Hungary " 
—so went the Turkish answer—" for Transylvania was invented by 
Sultan Suleiman." Bethlen’s diplomacy never could get rid of this 
objection. On the other hand he could not force the Emperor to 
recognise him as King of Hungary. In the 17th century, Hungary, 
having lost a large part of her territories, was not able to withstand, 
both East and West simultaneously. 

Meanwhile, the hopelessness of the Bohemian rising became 
more and more manifest. Soon after it was made clear by the 
defeat of the White Mountain. In the beginning of 1620 Bethlen 
saw that the Insurrection was a lost cause. Time was in favour of 
« the Emperor, and Spanish help drew nearer. Bethlen began 
diplomatic transactions in time, bring incited also by the Turkophobe 
disposition of the country. He had sufficient political motives to 
show a friendly conduct towards the Sultan, but this caused some 
concern to public opinion, especially in western Hungary. After 
the fall of Bohemia and the flight of Frederick, Bethlen, bring left 
alone, had to seek a successful issue to his war against the victorious 
Habsburg. With energy and tenacity he succeeded in forcing a 



favourable issue in the Peace of Nflrolsiaag (ifiaa), wfcfeh waffirmed 
Protestant rights and allowed Bethlea some territorial privileges. 

But the most essential result was that Transylvania became a 
strong, wealthy state, capable of fighting.This was the work of 
Bethlea. He had no hereditary sovereignty. As a nobleman, he 
was made prince by his own energy and talent. The lantUw rtded 
was no longer a second-rate province, but an independent country. 
On Hungarian soil the evolution of modern Absolutism had broken 
down with the death of Mathias Corvinus; now Bethlea became a 
Protestant absolute sovereign. He had his own standing army and 
made his power felt by the recalcitrant Estates. In building up 
an up-to-date, modem government, he was helped by the fact that 
the Estates of Transylvania were less developed than those of 
Hungary proper. Bethlen was the first Hungarian Protestant 
Sovereign, conscious of his national and religious mission. The 
theoretical foundations of his absolute power were supplied by his 
Protestant clergy. James I of England’s book of instructions for 
his son, which contained the theories of contemporary Protestant 
absolutism and emphasised the leading role of the king, was widely 
read throughout Transylvania in a Hungarian translation, with an 
introductory poem by Albert Szenczi Molnar, an outstanding figure 
in Hungarian literature. 

The economic consolidation of Transylvania, as well as its 
political rise, was Bethlen’s personal work. According to the usual 
practice of monarchs in the early period of capitalism, he endeavoured 
to crush the influence of the Estates on State finances and to 
strengthen the country’s economic position by monopolies and 
commercial enterprises. Lacking expert advisers, Bethlen followed 
his own ideas, supported industry and commerce and showed his 
practical mind in regulating import and export, with such success, 
that his annual income was nearly doubled and amounted to more 
than half a million florins. While the Emperor's money-troubles 
were almost proverbial, Bethlen, whose economic policy shows 
certain signs of mercantilism, had always considerable financial 
reserves at his disposal. 

This political and economic reorganisation* contributed towards 
a new revival of Hungarian Protestant culture in Transylvania. 
The Prince himself preferred his study in the Renaissance Palace in 
Gyulafeh&rv 4 r to the pleasures and carousals of martial life. He 

* Connections between Protestantism and anti-feudal political ideas 
were pointed out by Otto Hintze, Kalvinismus und Staatsr&son in Brandenburg, 
1930. 
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spent most of his time in intense mental activity, djscassion. an(i 
writing. His enormous political correspondence which has come 
down to ns, bears proof of bis very exceptional literary talent, his 
sharp eye for psychology and his original political reasoning. The 
Transylvanian schools and colleges already had great traditions, but 
Bethlen wanted to create a University also. Though he invited 
German professors into his service, it was in keeping with Bethlen’s 
policy that German influence was counterbalanced in Transylvania 
by connections with Italy and with the western countries. The 
young men of the educated classes—this was a typical symptom of 
eastern and central European history—made journeys to western 
Europe to complete their studies.* Many of them would certainly 
have read with a smile the remark of that haughty Frenchmen, the 
Duke of Angoul&me, who sent on a diplomatic mission to Bethlen 
at Pozsony, probably expecting to And a petty Balkan despot, 
exclaimed with surprise, “ Rien de barbare 1 ” 

At the head of his new-built principality, Bethlen was destined 
to become a factor of importance in European politics. His excep¬ 
tional diplomatic talent enabled him to transcend the narrow limits 
of the Turkish-Austrian political horizon and to have his say in the 
political ensemble of the Powers. Though inexperienced, he was 
not a credulous newcomer perplexed by the international texture 
of avowed intentions, secret ideas and concealed interests. Diplo¬ 
matic webs were flimsy to his sober-sighted eyes. Naturally, he 
adopted the methods of the European diplomacy of his time. He 
worked out pompous plans—in different directions at the same 
time—which changed very easily. But he himself never believed 
in any diplomatic embroidery. He belonged to the rare sort of 
statesmen who were not to be taken in even by his own ideas.. 
Bethlen never listened to the fantastic plans of adventurers who so 
often played a predominant role in this early—we may say naive— 
period of international diplomacy. He never underestimated the 
forces of his enemies—a common fault at a time wheh little was 
known of foreign countries owing to lack of statistics and reliable 
, information. 

Bethlen's policy was not easy to understand, but always conscious. 
He was led by the same " raison d’gtat ” in Hungarian politics as 
was the Catholic king of France in the German Protestant Alliance. 
All Bethlen’s plans served the same aim; namely the restoration of 

* A tetter of Bethlen to the Duke of Buckingham recommending Count 
Peter Bethlen to him in this travels in England, is to be found in the British 
Museum's Collection. (Date 27 August, 1627.) 



Hungarian unity and ptHW^underhisbwh nde. Thus the man who 
was opposed to the Habsburgs both personally:^ poKrically, 
ataned negotiations with Vienna with a view to asking the Emperor's 
daughter in marriage. He showed himself to be willing to recognise 
the Emperor’s supremacy in the event of a minion of Transylvania 
with Hungary proper. In reality, the proposal signified that 
Bethlen wished to govern the whole of Hungary, though under the 
Emperor's nominal supremacy, but retaining sufficient power in 
bis bands for further action. 

One result of his diplomatic activities—inspired by the extreme 
caution demanded by Transylvania’s position—was that Bethlen’s 
adversaries called him incalculable and unreliable. Sir Thomas 
Roe, the English Minister in Constantinople, openly avowed that 
he did not understand Bethlen. He used to close his reports on 
Bethlen’s actions with the remark : “ But all this is dissimulation 4 .’’ 
Bethlen’s enemies spread throughout Europe the charge of his 
being pro-Turkish, treacherous and untrustworthy. These and 
similar charges were echoed by contemporary publicists, and, as 
often happens, they were also believed and repeated by later his¬ 
torians. According to this naive and conventional description, 
Bethlen was “ ambitieux, inquiet et inconstant, aucun serment ne 
liait sa bonne foi ”, and he used his talent against Christianity, even 
against his own nation®! Dyer’s History of Modem Europe is 
not more friendly towards him : “ Gabor [i.e.‘ Bethlen] had betrayed 
the native treachery of his character in the way in which he had 
obtained possession of his dominions." Dyer quotes the words of 
Sir Isaac Wake, the English Minister at Venice, who " characterised 
(Bethlen) as a Janus with one face towards Christendom and another 
towards Turkey 4 .” The Cambridge Modem History calls him a 
” remarkable personage," but " double faced ” and “ half barbarian 
in his ways of life ”, an allegation, which even the contemporary 
foreign eye-witnesses did not believe. 

After his first campaign Bethlen did not remain inactive. Several 
times he attempted again the realisation of the scheme. He had his 
special methods in political and military actions: After careful 
preparation, safeguarding his rear against the Turk, he made a 
li g h tning attack on the Emperor and enforced peace at the right 
moment. But since Bethlen became a significant factor in the anti- 

4 The Negotiations of Sir Thomas Roe. 

* Biographic universelle ancienne et moderne. Paris, 1843, Vol. IV. 

• Vol. Ill, 196, 212. 
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Habebnrg European coalition, he was no tonger iaeJated in his 
political and military enterprises. 

In 1624 English foreign policy took a favourable turn to Betblen 
whose diplomatic position was also furthered by his marriage with 
Catherine of Brandenburg. James I gave up his scheme of a marriage 
alliance with the Spanish Habsburgs, a plan which prevented 
England from playing an active part in the European coalition directed 
against the Habsburgs in Central Europe. Frederick, the Bohemian 
king, who fled to Holland, in vain asked the King of England, his 
father-in-law King James, for help. Hitherto Bethlen could have no 
hope in an English alliance, all the more so owing to the strictly 
legitimist opinions of James I, who regarded with suspicion the 
actions of an aggressor against the lawful Hungarian Habsburg-King. 
"His Majestie hitherto would never have anything with him," 
wrote Calvert to Sir Thomas Roe in 1622. But Bethlen’s European 
position improved more and more. In 1623 Dutch and Transylvanian 
delegates co-operated in Bethlen’s diplomatic actions at Constanti¬ 
nople. In 1624, Richelieu took in hand the direction of French policy 
and organised the German Protestants against the Emperor. Gradu¬ 
ally the circle was formed around the Empire—England, France, the 
Gorman Protestants, Denmark, Sweden and, in the east, Transylvania 
had common interests against the Habsburgs. By the Treaty of 
Westminster, Bethlen was admitted, as a member with equal rights, 
to the Coalition created by the pact of the Hague. In the new period 
of the Thirty Years’ War Bethlen again led a successful campaign, 
while from the north Mansfeld’s Protestant army threatened the 
Imperial Forces. But this military co-operation was not really 
successful, because Wallenstein, the Imperial commander-in-chief, 
utterly defeated Mansfeld and started eastwards with his victorious 
army. Again Bethlen was isolated, as in the Bohemian war, because 
of the defeat of his ally. For a moment, near Pozsony, the two armies 
and the two leaders, Bethlen and Wallenstein, stood facing each other, 
but neither of them dared risk a decisive battle. Bethlen was alone, 
his western allies were far away. He was not a paid mercenary soldier 
like Mansfeld, he never risked his fatherland’s fate if he felt there was 
any danger. But, although his success was not complete, Bethlen 
againsuGceeded in making peace on terms favourable to the Hungarian 
cause (1626). 

In the last three years of his life, when the anti-German coalition 
failed to produce any decisive result, Bethlen turned his attention 
to Poland. At the time of the Polish war, Gustavus Adolphus 
invited Bethlen to take common action against Sigismund III, the 
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absolute sovereigns would have constituted a decisive force. Never¬ 
theless, it would have meant a competition for the tfooae afoar thcar 
victory. Bethlen had his own plans concerning Poland and did not 
accept this offer. He was interested in the Polish question, not only 
because Sigismund III had certain sympathies towards the jgabsbmgs 
and often caused difficulties in Bethlen’s western campaigns. Bethlen 
had before him the historical precedent of Stephen Bfthory, Prince of 
Transylvania who, after becoming king of Poland, defeated the 
Russian Tsar Ivan the Terrible, assured his country’s independence 
towards the Emperor and intended to lead an East-European 
coalition against the Turks. BAthory realised that Hungary and 
Poland had common interests and that the East-Central European 
territories could maintain their independence between East and West 
only by uniting their forces. Bithory's traditions survived during 
the whole of the 17th century. In 1616, George Thurz6 wrote to 
Bethlen : " If the Turks attack Poland, Transylvania will feel the 
effect of it” and " Get Transylvania into trouble, this will be a 
danger not to our country only but to the whole of Christianity 7 .’’ 

His early death in 1630 prevented Bethlen from finishing the diplo¬ 
matic preparation of his Polish scheme. In him his nation lost one 
of the most remarkable personalities of modem Hungarian history. 
Bethlen was not successful in re-establishing the ancient Hungarian 
unity, but he united the Hungarian Protestant forces against the 
Habsburgs and by this step created historical traditions for later 
centuries. His greatness lies in the fact that in the age of Turkish 
inroads and of the Thirty Years' War he raised his country to a 
European position, safeguarded its political security and kept alive 
the intellectual and economic development and the traditions of 
European civilization among an isolated, eastern people. He had to 
defy immense difficulties, but his faith never wavered. In his last 
hour when he could no longer speak, he asked for pen and put down 
the following words: ” If God is with us, who is against us ? Nobody, 
certainly nobody.” 

Dominic KosAry. 


» SzilAgyi, Bethlen's political correspondence. (Budapest 1887) p. 53. 





KAROL SZYMANOWSKI 

1883-1937 


For thirty years the creative genius of Karol Szymanowski illumined 
the cultural life of Poland. From the moment when, in 1905, he 
made his appearance for the first time as the composer of charming 
piano Preludes (Opus 1), his splendid gifts were duly appraised, and 
men saw in him rightly the heir of the ideals of Chopin. The 
prophecy was ventured that his art would lend fresh lustre to 
Polish music, and would draw on him the attention of the whole 
world. 

He was only twenty-two at the time; but the Preludes had been 
written before the age of eighteen, when this capacity to express 
himself in such perfect, though relatively modest forms, could not 
as yet have come from any teacher of theory. In point of fact, 
he owed it exclusively to his own unfailing instinct, and to the rarely 
artistic atmosphere in which he grew up on the family estate 
Tymoszowka, in far-away Ukraina. Bach and Beethoven, Chopin 
and Wagner, the masters whom his musically endowed father 
esteemed so highly, were the composer Szymanowski’s only teachers. 
Knowledge of their masterpieces, and the exploring of the secrets of 
their skill in composition, prepared him at an early age for the 
hardest tasks, and for setting himself the highest of goals. 

Along with these small piano pieces went early the composing 
of songs. The first poet to inspire them was Casimir Tetmayer— 
then the Coryphaeus of the Polish lyric, “ poet of love and sadness, 
of unsatisfied cravings, and of bacchic intoxication.” Six of his 
subtle lyrics, with varying descriptive motifs, found the due response 
of musical inspiration in the nature of the young Szymanowski, 
already disposed to melancholy meditations. The very choice 'he 
made of the poems revealed the level of his own artistic appreciation. 
The songs appeared later as Opus 2. The dimensions of the com¬ 
poser's talent, firm and sure already in expression, were further 
shown by melodies he now wrote to Three Fragments from the works 
of Kasprowicz. In these we find an elemental power of dramatic 
expression bursting forth, the ardour of religious transport, and the 
use of folk-motifs raised to the plane of the fantastic. These songs 
became known as Opus 5. Into this lofty view of the world, which 
drove Szymanowski to follow in life the path of the highest artistic 
ideals without fear of storms or obstacles, the work of another poet, 
Waclaw Berent, melted at once; notably one poem, The Swan. 
With this composition Szymanowski uttered Ms artistic Credo. 
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poetic transpositions of the world of the moms, intoa kaleidoscopic 
acquaintance with seas and stars, people and spirits, angels and 
dragons, by still another Polish writer, the quite irrational singer of 
Young Poland, Tadeusz Micinski. Here the musician found 
materials for two lyrical cycles—Opus n, four songs, and Opus 20, 
six songs. Not only the works, but perhaps even more the personal 
influence of Micinski made a deep impression on the young musician, 
shook up the furniture of his spirit, and reinforced his search for the 
boldest ideals of composition. Thus, as we see, his genius was to 
grow out of the very soil of the nation's culture and traditions; in 
that from the outset it took to its bosom the ennobling work of the 
poets of his own day, and so identified itself with the spiritual 
atmosphere of the Poland all about him. Alone of the m usicians 
of his time, Szymanowski, by the generic weight of his abilities, 
could do justice to the poetical creations of four men—Tetmayer, 
Kasprowicz, Berent and Micinski. 


In 1902 he came to Warsaw. In that same city, where the 
genius of Chopin had evolved, Szymanowski now underwent a 
severe training in counterpoint. His teacher was the eminent 
composer, Sigismund Noskowski. The result was that, when in 
1906 he gave new proof of his aims as a musician in a series of larger 
works, there was no lack of voices proclaiming his gifts as those of a 
genius. From now onward his personality showed itself with 
increasing dearness in all kinds of musical creations, produced from 
one year to another: his piano Etudes (Opus 4) his first Sonata for 
the piano (Opus 8), his romantic Sonata for piano and violin (Opus 9), 
his admirable Variations on a folk-melody (Opus 10), and a number 
of new songs. One could easily infer from these early productions, 
that the young artist had in his ideals no shadow of the commonplace, 
no cheapness of technical mediums. As with every outstanding 
master of music, so with him : one saw from the start the fulness of 
his individuality and the bold evolution of his style unfolding 
themselves around an axis all his own, around the crystallisation of 
his own spirit. 

The style of the works belonging to this early period, brought 
Szymanowski in certain respects nearer to Chopin and to Wagner; 
in others, however, nearer to Schumann and Brahms. To Richard 
Strauss as well, for instance in the Concert Overture, and in his first 
Symphony. In his earlier songs one finds features recalling 
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Rachmaninov, while his later ones remind ns of Max Reger. 
Nevertheless, even with all these elements of kinship, the language 
of the new composer’s works was of his own invention, They .were 
all bom of an innate necessity to create music, of the inevitable, 
com pelling need for expression of a typically romantic spirit. This 
does not imply, however, that he failed to acquire for himself a 
technique in counterpoint which might make one’s head go round. 

The year xgn-X2 opened for him the path to fame in the wider 
world, when in Berlin, Leipzig and Vienna the two works were 
performed that revealed his creative powers in their maturity: 
the Second Symphony (Opus 19) and the Second Sonata for piano 
(Opus 21). These two compositions, a masterly synthesis of the 
sonata's form with that of the Variations and the Fugue, represent 
a shining light in music in the closing years of pre-war Europe. 
They are like a splendid bridge between the legacy of the aesthetic 
of Bach and Beethoven, and the spirit of modem art. 


I 

Karol Szymanowski was a wondrously rich personality, composed 
of a variety of elements. The fine intellect of the composer did not 
exclude from his soul those emotions whose roots are in religion. 
It is to this side of his nature that we owe the appearance, even in 
his early years, of a number of moving lyric pieces with a religious 
content. For kindred reasons there found entrance into the mind 
of this typical west-European musical genius currents that arose in 
the musical East. It was the profound poet of ancient Persia. 
Hafis, whose delicate verses drew the Pole to the mysterious charm 
of the Orient, and aroused him to write a number of unusually 
subtle songs. Later on, Djelaleddin Rumi was to unfold the mystical 
tones of his Song of the Night before Szymanowski’s imagination, 
and he at once proceeded to incorporate them in his Third Symphony. 
At a later stage he became an unrivalled interpreter of, the musical 
idiom of the East. The heights of his art in this respect are found 
in Songs of the Mad Muezzin, the words of which were written for 
him by the Polish poet, Jaroslaw Iwaszkiewicz. This fame, as the 
inspired singer of the Orient, did not come, however, from any 
wearisome studies carried on by the author in the field of Eastern 
music. The motifs used for these works were assembled by his own 
intuition. Their variety seems to us almost incredible: whether 
on the ride of melody, or in their singular harmonies and the strange 
nuances of their rhythms. 

Until the outbreak of the Great War, Szymanowski spent most 
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but setded in Vienna in 1911, and remained there two years. The 


famous musk firm, Universal-Edition, had nndertakeh to publish 
all his new pieces as soon as they were finished. For the ga mmers 
he always returned to the still country-side of Ukraine; where he 
tcafed diligently at composition. 

To the works already mentioned, belonging to this early period 
of production, belongs also an opera. It was written in Vienna, 
and the author could ascribe its writing to his sojourn there. The 
libretto for Hagith —such was its name—was the work of a Viennese 
poet, Felix Ddrmann; the theme was taken from the Old Testament. 
Everything in the words was done in a drastic, glittering style, 
recalling Wilde's Salome. The hero is the old king, the David of the 
Scripture, but unnamed. Between him and his son, Prince Solomon, 
stands Hagith, who, in defiance of the royal will, is afterwards 
stoned. She has orders from the High-priest to surrender herself 
to the aged monarch, in the hope that thereby his powers may be 
restored. Nonetheless she succeeded in preserving her maiden 
honour, desiring that the speedy death of the king may hasten the 
accession of the prince, with whom she had fallen in love at first sight. 
Solomon was banished to the borders of the kingdom; but he was 
only leaving the city when he heard of his father's death, and of the 
verdict of stoning for Hagith. He hurried back to save her, but he 
was too late. 

Szymanowski was hoping that his opera would be performed in 
the Hofoper in Vienna. He finished it in 1913, equipping the parts 
with all the richness of musical instrumentation then at the disposal 
of a group, at whose head stood Strauss himself. In his style the 
Pole had the models of Salome and Elektra before him ; yet he wove 
into his works wholly original concepts, and in places he achieved 
the charm of rare beauty of melody, together with an arresting 
mastery of construction of thunderous harmonies. Thanks to the 
war, the premfere of Hagith was not celebrated till 1922, and then in 
the Grand Opera in Warsaw. 


The tragic years 1914-1918, and the first two years of the 
Bolshevist revolution, Szymanowski spent in Russia, in fearful 
circumstances that grew worse from week to week. Toward the 
end of 1919 he succeeded in escaping from this Hades, and in 
returning home to Warsaw. Here he arrived with a whole treasure 
of new works, among them the Third Symphony, with tenor solo and 
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Chorus, to the words of Djelaleddin Rumi's Song eftke Night, « 
Violin Concerto, and a Cycle of three violin compositions, Myths—The 
Fountain of Arethusa, Narcissus, and Pan and the Dryads. During 
this time he had also written the Third Sonata for piano, twelve Etudes 
for piano, a String Quartet, several new songs, and two huge cycles 
of piano pieces: The Metopes and The Masques . To the former 
belong The Isle of the Sirens, CaUpso, Nausicaa, the fruit of a journey 
to Sicily in 19x4 and of the reading of the Odyssey; to the latter 
Scheherezade, Tantris the Buffoon, and The Serenade of Don Juan. 

If of the first period of Szymanowski’s writing we may say that 
in spirit he belonged to the Romantic camp, but in form to classical 
models, about the works he brought back to Warsaw in 1919 it must 
be said that they are the resultant force of romantic foundations 
wedded to impressionism. His pre-war compositions could be 
reduced to the common denominator of German musical ideals, as 
we know them from Bach to Reger. His stay in Paris in 19x4, his 
contacts with French civilisation and his separation from the German 
centres toward which he had hitherto gravitated, brought about an 
orientation in other directions and toward other models and ideals. 
Not only did French letters and painting attract him, but also the 
impressionism of Debussy's school: the lightness of his colouring, 
the subtlety of his musical pictures, not to mention their freedom 
from the academic, and from the ballast of traditional habits and 
mannerisms. For a talent so many-sided and dynamic as Szyman¬ 
owski’s, this discovery amounted to a new lease of creative freedom. 
It opened up for him gateways to hitherto unknown possibilities in 
the realm of ways and means in composition. This was at once 
revealed both in his piano and his violin works, published after his 
return to Poland. He now broadened the scope of his virtuosity to 
a fantastic extent; to what would seem to be the utmost limits of 
capacity in the human fingers. What Debussy achieved with the 
help of two pianos (the three compositions En Blanc et Noir, unknown 
to the Pole when he wrote The Metopes and The Masques) was now 
seen to be but a part of the technical richness of these works, only a 
fragment of the scale of colouring they possessed. There followed 
also, in this new period, a complete emancipation of his harmony 
from the bonds of tonality and consonance. In this respect the art 
of Szymanowski has rivalled the extremest conceptions of Stravinsky 
and Schdnberg, at the same time anticipating the ultra-radicalism 
of Darius Milhaud in that swaggering, grotesque work, the Fugue 
in the last part of the Violin Quartet (Opus 37). 

The impression made by the appearance of the new piano 




iwa enormous. Nevertheless, everything they offered 
^hhiites new bad its starting point in tbs composed* e**ii»t^ 
piieces, where Ire bad always admired bis truly demonic impetus in. 
achieving effects. No one could foresee, however, that wan the 
violin works of this second period would introduce us to a wholly 
new world of technical conqnests, and one discovered by Szyman- 
owski himself. It is a fact that the Concerto with Orchestra aocom- 


paniment, Opus 35, based on the poem May Night by Midnski 
(something the composer did not tell us in the published edition) 
was an epoch-making occurrence almost on a plane with the brat 
appearance of Paganini’s work. One is frankly astounded that a 
musician, who never had a violin in his hand, should succeed in 


acquiring all the secrets of technique of this instrument which only 
a violinist can fathom, and in raising them to a degree that reminds 
us of nobody else except the great Italian. 


Just as the closing work of Szymanowski’s first period was an 
opera, so also a dramatic creation completed the second. This time, 
however, it was not something thrust upon him by his environment, 
as was Hagith, but the voice of a spirit calling from the depths of his 
own yearnings : which then became the expression of his lofty ideal 
of composition, saturated with the worship of beauty in its most 
detached form. It was, moreover, the voice of faith in the saving 
mission of this beauty for humanity. The first outlines of the work 
came upon the author during his stay in Sicily in 1914, its back¬ 
ground being the ancient culture of the island—Greek, Arabic and 
Christian. Later he saw clearly before him the figure of King 
Roger II, around which there wove itself a most original tale, 
symbolic throughout. The title assumed was the name of the king, 
but a second was added, The Shepherd. This shepherd was tire 
emissary of Dionysus, the god of joyous beauty, bom of the sea-foam 
and the sun’s rays. With the help of his friend Iwaszkiewicz, 
Szymanowski wrote the libretto himself, getting thereby his own 
arrangement of the action. We are taken first to the Capella 
Palatina in Palermo, glittering with golden mosaics, then to the 
palace court-yard of the Sicilian caliphs, and finally to the ruins of 
the antique theatre at Taormina—backwards through the three ages 
of Sicilian history. We witness scenes, whose content symbolises 
the deliverance of humanity from the tyranny of ossified Byzantine 
formalism, into the understanding of the divine sense of all that is— 
including man himself. On this background of most effective stage 
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arrangements, combining to give, the beholder afairyland ofcplour 
and contrast, there era revested the composer’s profoundest desires, 
given expression toward the end in the words of the king himself,as he 
is being initiated into tire Dionysian mysteries. As a production 
King Reger stands by itself. From every point of view it is an 
exceptional work. How can one indicate its significance? For my 
part, I do not hesitate to place it over against Parsifal, and on an 
equal footing. We saw it on the stage for the first time in Warsaw 
in 1926. Since then it has been performed in several other centres 
on the continent. 

II , 

The whole productive career of Szymanowski has arranged itself 
as if according to a preconceived plan : as if some provision had 
been made for him at the outset by an overseeing Providence, whose 
instrument he has since then been. He came home after the war 
as the Singer of the East and the West, as the interpreter of ancient 
myths, and of Dionysiac mysteries. Like Ulysses, he returned after 
long journeys among strangers in order to become, during the last 
decade of his life, " the troubadour of the unsullied purity of Polish 
national tradition.” For some time he sought the way to the sources 
of those musical dements in which the spirit and instinct of the Polish 
people had been revealed in its real form. For years his health had 
been causing concern, and its demands drove him now to Zakopane, 
to the life-giving slopes of the Tatra mountains. 

He was thus coming back, fortunately for us, to the spring from 
which he had drawn the beautiful theme of the Variations (Opus 10) 
in his earliest years. Now he would drink from it once more. 
During months and years of residence in Zakopane, his musical 
imagination was powerfully influenced and moulded by the incom¬ 
parably original motifs to be found in the dances and songs of the 
Highlanders— Gorale. The fateful lot of the tubercular victim was 
to work for good, for the fulfilling of a mighty mission to Polish music. 
Seeking in these High Carpathians healing for the disease that was 
consuming him, Szymanowski found there wondrous impulses to a 
fresh flowering of his art. 

The first work to become the expression of this new phase was 
the cycle of six songs, with piano accompaniment, published in 1923 
and called Siopiewnie. The words were those of the poet Julius 
Tuwim. The title itself, a neologism made up of the two words 
slowo and pienie (" word ” and “ song ”), prepares us for the origi¬ 
nality of these curious creations of a daring poet, creations that are 
a play on sounds, on parts of speech having no logical content, but 



changing colours. The raw materials of fesim's verses 
compelled the composer to adopt elements of musical language, 
which are fitted to them as if by a genius. There is nothing like 
them in our musical literature, either vocal or instrumental. The 
tune-motifs had to be no less original than the yoking dt the poet’s 
syllables to than. Szymanowski did not shrink from this labour 
of an excursion into unknown regions of musical experiment to 
seek out these new mediums, which could only be found in the 
hidden reaches of his own genius. His instinct for composition 
gave him the thread of Ariadne. The other end of it was tied to the 
primitive, to the barbarities of the Highland music, which by its 
very difference from that of other central European stocks, attracted 
the composer as the promised land of Polish music. He distilled 
the style of Siopiewnie out of the raw themes, the discordant songs 
and dances of the Zakopane region; and he created in this new 
cycle of lyrics an artistic work, unique and wholly his own. 

His soul being thus soaked in the melodies of the Gorale, Szyman¬ 
owski could now begin to carry further the task begun a century ago 
by Chopin; that of raising the folk-lore of Poland in our time to a 
significance for humanity as a whole. New evidence of the boldness 
of his doings was soon seen in the dances that now began to appear, 
one after the other, Mazurki (Opus 50). Here the author was able 
to emancipate himself from the influence of Chopin, which can be 
felt in all other composers of mazurkas in the second half of the 
19th century. This was possible, thanks to the transporting of the 
typical Polish dance from the plains of Mazowia to the highlands of 
the Tatras. Here he imposed on it characteristic rhythm motifs 
that flowed from his spirit in the presence of the upland meadows 
under the granite cliffs; on which shepherds and maidens boldly 
improvise new songs, or repeat again those that have been handed 
down from the past. 

Three real masterpieces were in time to be the result of Szyman¬ 
owski’s converse with the folk-music of the Tatras. The first was 
one which grips the inmost soul: a great religious composition, 
Stabat Mater, set to a Polish version of the original Latin, and written 
for solo voices, a mixed choir and orchestra. The theme of this 


work has no immediate connection with Highland music, but the 
Lechite (i.e. old Polish) spirit of the music flowed undoubtedly from 
the heart-felt attachment to folk-art that absorbed the whole being 
of the artist. It was written in 19Z5-26. Its style is a clever 
harmonising of archaic mediums of melody with a wholly new 






conception of the demands of liturgy, {reed from all tbeqfficml 
formulas of church music. After the Paris per f o n na ace in 1929, 
the eminent French critic, Coeuroy, did not hesitate to assay Stabat 
Mater as one of the most original religious compositions ever written. 


In 1926 Szymanowski became Director of the State Conservatory 
in Warsaw. Two years later, however, he laid down the office, both 
for reasons of health and because of his desire for greater freedom in 
his enterprises as composer. Though his illness had not yet revealed 
itself openly, it was already making havoc with his organism. In 
spite of this, he nevertheless succeeded in adding to the work that 
had transported him into the sphere of religious meditation, a second 
masterpiece of a diametrically opposite nature. It was a ballet, 
with Tatra life as background, which united motifs from the legendary 
past with episodes from the life and customs of today. In its 
outlines, the scenery of the work was of the author’s own making. 
Its title, Hamasie, was taken from the name given to the fierce 
Tatra bandits of long ago. The composer had listened much during 
his years at Zakopane to these robber stories; and at times he had 
been witness, during parties in the Goral cottages (whether those of 
betrothal or wedding), of how the legend of the quarrelsome past 
can become a no less quarrelsome reality in the present. Love, 
envy and the will to vengeance on a rival get the better of the usually 
calm tempers of the mountain folk, to the violent shedding of blood. 
Something of the verve of these sturdy dwellers under the Tatras 
was imparted to Szymanowski as he wrote the parts for the ballet. 
The music has something in common with features of Stopiewnie. 
Out of it there breaks forth the rhythmic vigour of the actual 
Highland dances; in structure it recalls the architectural compact¬ 
ness of the Goral cottage. These are marks we do not find in the 
author’s earlier works, which were often dissolved in -the mists of 
his own contemplative nostalgia. 

In 1929 his illness took on tragic proportions. For nearly a year 
he had to go out to Davos, whence he came back in seemingly better 
health, thanks to careful treatment. He could thus accept the 
Rectorship of the newly opened Academy of Music in Warsaw, 
whither he would travel for short sojourns from Zakopane. But 
he did not neglect composition. From this time dates his powerful 
hymn Vent Creator, to a poetic paraphrase of Wyspianski; and a 
new instrumental masterpiece, the Fourth Symphony , with Piano 
Concerto. He wrote this, thinking of himself as the artist of the 




Concerto; hoping is this way to conte klo doserpersoa&ic^ 
tsh^ the musical world, and no longer make bat rareappearanoes as 
accompanist to his own songs. (Their best interpreter has always 
been the composer’s own sister, Stamsiawa.) Again, hr thewriting 
of ibis Symphony, Szymanowski owed much to his intimate knowledge 
of Highland music, from whose bipod and bone many a motif was 
drama here also. Nevertheless this work is far more thanjust a 
musical poem on the life of the men who pasture their sheep among 


the granite cliffs of the High Tatras. It is a part of Nature herself: 
of die rocks that lose themselves in the clouds, of the winds that 


burst upon and tear up the forests by the roots, and of the silence 
that can become sound both when the sun is shining, and when only 
the stars are visible. 


Ill 

In this sketch of the genius of Szymanowski we cannot dose 
without at least a few sentences about the literary side of his work. 
Only in ripe years did he begin to write, at first by fits and starts, 
as when he helped with the text of King Roger. His need for 
expression showed itsdf in 1922 in the form of polemics with the 
Warsaw critics, who were unfavourably disposed to his post-war 
style. At once we saw the striking talent of the writer, based on 
broad cultural foundations, and wielding a splendid pen. He 
showed rare trenchancy of defence in his arguments; he would go 
over to the attack with unexpected moves, and would grip the reader 
by the profundity with which he stated the problem. Later he 
shone as an essayist in his study of Chopin, published in 1925: 
in whose well-written pages he recorded the most effective comments 
on the significance, for the history of Polish culture, of that master’s 
art. In his capacity as Rector of the Academy he published a treatise 
on The Educational Rile of Music in the Social Order, which was both 
broad in concept and thorough in its detail. In addition, he took the 
field in a number of other matters pertaining to the cultural life of the 
capital—for instance, in questions related to modem music in 
general and to religious music in particular. 

His last years brought a steady decline in physical fitness, and 
a growing consciousness of the approaching end of his struggle for 
health; a condition of things he sought by all means to hide from 
others. Nor did fate spare him still other vexations quite apart 
from this, his chief one. After one year, the Academy he founded 
was transformed into something different. He withdrew from it, 
since neither its character nor its structure suited his convictions. 




gyett fafe materialcgotmflUncas were not easy, log 1 
hindered him from serious work. He lived in a modest hog cottage 
in Zakopane, leaving it from time to time for concert tonrs which 


took him to a growing number of neighbouring countries. Every* 
where he was met with unanimous expressions of recognition, and 
with admiration for his work. In November, 1935, he left Zakopane 
—for good. He lived to see the enthusiastic reception of his 
Harnasie in Paris in April, 1936. Afterwards he spent some summer 
months in Warsaw, never free from illness; and he left in the autumn 
for southern France in a hopeless battle with tuberculosis. From 
thence they brought him back—almost in his last agony—in the 
closing day of March, 1937, to Lausanne. Here he breathed his 
last on 29 March. 


It is not easy to express in a brief paper all that Szymanowski’s 
work in general signifies as art, and how great is its richness of 
content. I should like to express this difficulty more precisely, as 
well as to show how far afield in the world of metaphors one must go 
to make manifest the inexpressible, by citing some comments made 
by the Neapolitan critic, Guido Pannain. They are taken from his 
study of the Pole’s work: 

“ Szymanowski is an author out of the Thousand and One Nights. 
I do not know who taught him his mastery of tone, but it surely 
must have been a magician. There is something of Nostradamus 
and Cagliostro in this passionate charmer, with the sweet smile of 
a woman, the hands of a Liszt, the mind of a Wagner, and the heart 
of a Debussy. He is as though a descendant of Chopin, whom some 
Kipling’s fancy has initiated into the secrets of the Jungle. A 
hunter for diamonds, who has descended deep into the mines of the 
orchestra. The professor and the poet have clasped hands in this 
man, and shaped in him a chord of a new kind. He is the Romantic 
spirit, soaked in Impressionism, and hung on the skeleton of a 
gladiator.” 

In pregnant and clear-cut terms the same French critic, Andr6 
Coeuroy, has made the following observations, summing up the 
art and influence of Szymanowski: 

“ He has performed the miracle of weaning Polish music from 
expressing itself in non-Polish musical language. He is the creator 
of constantly recurring subtleties in the symphony, in chamber 
music, in song and in opera. He is the first Pole since Chopin who 
has revealed the essence of creative genius. The whole art of 
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intimacy, all of them expressed in the 

On the diploma, D.Phil, honoris causa, which we gave hkn in 
the name of the University of Cracow in December, 2930, the reasons 
were set forth for this, so well deserved, distinction. We saw & him 
one of the most dazing propagators of contemporary music, one who 
has enriched the treasure of our national culture, a Master who, 
in the lofty understanding of his mission and with a heroism worthy 
of his genius, has always held aloft the banner of the highest ideals, 
has never lowered the plane of his inspiration to meet the likes and 
dislikes of the crowd, but has encouraged others, and drawn them 
after him by noble example. 

As one who from the start ventured to draw the attention of 
others to the greatness of this genius, who was glad to prepare the 
way for his music because of faith in its historic mission; finally as 
one who helped to bear his coffin to its last resting-place in the vaults 
reserved for distinguished Poles in the Skalka church in Cracow, 
I bow my head before the spirit of him we have lost, as before one 
who has lighted up all our lives by the splendour of his genius. 


Krakow. 


Zdislaw Jachimeckl 





J. B. PURKYNi: CZECH SCIENTIST AN© 
PATRIOT (1787-1869) 

On vj December of last year was the 150th anniversary of Purkyni's 
birth. His name is well-known to every scientist. Microscopical 
anatomy, experimental physiology and embryology woe the main 
fields of Purkyng’s work, and in all of them he influenced the tread 
of development substantially. But sometimes a specialist in the 
history of philosophy, in psychology, botany, zoology, and even in 
criminology meets his name and testifies to the astonishing versatility 
of his talent. 

But Purkyng has, besides, a special importance for his country¬ 
men the Czechs, because of his part in the national revival. His 
life-history is not much different from that of the other Czech 
“ awakeners ” like Dobrovsk#, Jungmann, Palacky, SafaHk and 
many other older and younger contemporaries. He was 14 years 
younger than Jungmann and almost 10 years older than FrantiSek 
Palacty, Pavel J. SafaHk and Jan Kollir, but his life is remarkably 
similar to both the older and the younger generation’s. 

In a country deprived by the violent Counter-reformation of 
its middle and higher strata of society, scholars and poets came 
from the lower classes, especially from the peasant class, or at most, 
from the lowest stratum of the middle class. 

PurkynS’s father was, it is true, a bailiff on the estates of a large 
landowner, his mother was, however, of pure peasant stock. PurkynS 
lost his father when he was only six, and it was largely due to the 
influence of his mother that he remained an enthusiastic Czech 
all his life. All childhood experiences were for PurkynS decisive. 
At an early age he accepted his mother’s belief in the immortality 
of the individual soul, from her he also imbibed his intense national 
feeling. One must admire the persistence of his nationalism, for 
he came to live in a completely German milieu when he was 10, 
and only returned to Czech (or at least partly Czech) surroundings 
when he was 63. His younger brother Joseph, whose life-history 
was not dissimilar from Jan’s, became Germanised. 

A talented boy from a poor home had little choice but to enter 
the priesthood at that time, and PurkynS also was destined for it 
originally. Prince Dietrichstein, the owner of the Libochovice 
estate, where PurkynS was bom, had also another seat and much 
land in Southern Moravia, in the little Germanised town of Mikulov 
(Nikolsburg). There the Piarist Order had a grammar school, 
and there PurkynS was received when he was 10 as a chorister on 
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" 4 fcft otder, and wouH have become a priest and » teerijartnoaeof 
its schools. Bat the study of the German philosophers, -especially 
of Fichte, and the poet NovaKs, made him dissatisfied with this 
future and fostered a desire to devote hwwff to nattual adeoce. 

So in 1807 PurkynS left the order ai}d walked via Prague to Libo- 
chovice back to his mother. He then studied philosophy and medi¬ 
cine at the University of Prague. This was possible because he 
became—like the majority of the gifted youths at the time—first 
a tutor and then a friend in the family of Baron Hildprandt. There 
access to the higher classes of society was opened to him, there he 
found friendship and admiration for his character and talents. His 
enthusiasm carried away others, and he gained many supporters 
for the national cause. 

PurkynS at that time developed a great variety of interests. He 
was most attracted by poetry. How else could he help his nation, 
whose development was interrupted by external forces and whose 
language was in complete decline? Language became the main 
object of national care, and poetry the best means towards its 
perfecting. But he did not neglect the study of natural science, 
though, of course, it was rather unsystematic. The young Purkyn£ 
was interested in almost everything. Nothing was too minute 
for his attention. Now he teaches himself by smell to distinguish 
individual drugs in the darkness, now he experiments with himself, 
whether the position of the body during sleep—in relation to the 
directions of the wind—has an influence on our dreams, now again 
he studies his own dreams or all sorts of subjective phenomena 
in seeing. Only at the instance of his fatherly friend Baron Hild¬ 
prandt PurkynS concluded his studies of medicine by a German 
dissertation {Beitrdge zur Erkenntnis des Sehens in subjektiver 
Hinsicht) in 1819, and became an assistant at the Anatomical 
Institute of Prague University. Then he was already the friend of 
all the most important persons in Czech cultural life. He lived, 
however, almost entirely in German-speaking circles, as Prague in 
the twenties of the last century had still a German veneer. Only 
servants and some artisans used Czech exclusively. Those few 
intellectuals who believed in a national revival, met from time to 
time at the house of Josef Jungmann. If the roof had fallen in it 
might have been the end of the Czech national movement. Besides 
Josef Jungmann, his brother Antonin, a physician, the two brothers 
Presl, both scientists and founders of the Czech scientific terminology, 
attended. So of course, did PurkynS. This little band of enthu- 












siasts conceived the bold idea of founding a scientific periodical, 
written exclusively in Czech. To the older generation, especially 
to Dobrovsky, and to a certain extent even to Jungmarm, such a 
project seemed completely Utopian. They knew, of course, that 
it is laudable to study the history and the language of the nation, 
but if this had to have any influence one had to mite about these 
things either in Latin or in German. Czech would be of no use. 

But the young enthusiasts had their way, and in 1821 they 
founded the scientific periodical Krok, Purkyng christening it after 
the legendary Czech prince. And the periodical actually did not 
expire. It came out rather irregularly, it is true, but was kept 
going till 1840, when another periodical could take over its mission. 

PurkynS was not content with his position in the university, 
however. Very soon he tried to obtain a professorship, but several 
attempts failed. Only in 1823 did he succeed, leaving Prague to 
become professor of physiology at the University of Breslau in 
the very same year in which FrantiSek Palacky came to Prague 
from Slovakia. Thus a young and still unknown scientist joined a 
Prussian university against the wish of the Faculty of Medicine 
which had another candidate for the chair. PurkynS’s appointment 
was due to Goethe’s interest in his original thesis. Either directly 
or indirectly the poet, who recognised a kindred mind in PurkynS, 
decided in his favour. 

The appointment at Breslau made him concentrate on science 
most intensively. He had to overcome the hostility of a foreign 
milieu, he had to prove that the choice of the Prussian Ministry was 
justified, and in this he fully succeeded. He met very strong 
opposition in the beginning. Both his colleagues and his students 
were prejudiced against him. Purkynfi had quite a different con¬ 
ception of physiology than at that time prevailed at German univer¬ 
sities. First of all, he had a broader conception. According to 
him physiology had to deal with both the description of living matter 
and the examination of all chemical and physical changes, concomi¬ 
tant with life, and besides had to find out by experiment the rules 
according to which processes are going on in living matter. Beyond 
this, physiology should observe also the subjective side of life; 
introspection or " autognosy,” as PurkynS liked to call it by a name 
taken over from his rival at Breslau, Gruithusen, was to be the 
method of investigation. The introduction of the experimental 
method into physiology was new at German universities at that 
time, though in France it was already used by Magendie and a little 
later by Flourens. 
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$& Germany physiology was considered ^ abo 

fcaaght) 88 a subject which was merely explanatory to normal 
anatomy. Besides, Breslau was the first German university which 
had a special chair of physiology since 1811. 

Purkyng’s reforming zeal necessarily met with strong resistance, 
Purkyng did not carry on research with new method*, but also 
taught in a new way. He was possibly the first who ever demon¬ 
strated physiological experiments during his lectures. And curiously 
enough it was just his pedagogical work that might have proved 
fatal to him. For he was not a good lecturer, and his opponents 
used this deficiency to discredit him. They proposed to the 
Ministry that a second professor of physiology should be attached 
to Purkyng, or that he should be forced to follow one of the accepted 
text-books in his lectures. They also compelled him to relinquish 
some rooms which had been lent to him for experimental purposes 
in another building, and he even had to lecture in his own lodgings. 

The German biographer of Purkyng comments as follows on 
this phase of his life: " We cannot, without a feeling of profound 
admiration, look back at this man who in spite of constant financial 
difficulties, never hesitated to impose sacrifices both on himself and 
his family for the sake of the scientific ideal which directed his whole 
life.” The curator of the university described the condition of 
Purkyng’s lodgings in a letter to the Prussian Ministry of Education 
in these words: " Every room is full of jars, instruments and 
specimens, and the health of his family is seriously endangered." 
" And in these lodgings," says his biographer, " stood the cradle 
of German histology." 

These difficulties which harassed Purkyng in Breslau, did not 


last long. The unwelcome " Austrian" had in the meantime 
acquired recognition, and even fame by his works, and had become 
the pride of Breslau University. This put an end at least to the 
overt hostilities of his colleagues at the Medical Faculty. 

His research work dealt both with the physiology of the organs 
of sense (in papers written either in German or Latin), and with 
problems which we should call histological today. Both were of 
far-reaching importance : they did not merely discover new facts, 
but inspired a whole series of further discoveries made by other 
scientists. The work on the activities of the sense-organs was 


especially original. Purkyng was assisted not only by his intuition, 
which enabled him to pick out important matters from data 
apparently commonplace, but also by the extraordinary sharpness 
of his own senses. The majority of these discoveries were made by 
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the introspective (or* as he cafiedit, the" autognortfc ”)metliod. 
There were few scientists who could vie With him inthln respect. 
It is well-known that his friend Goethe warned him for a time 


against this method, fearing that PurkynS might easily become a 
victim of hypochondria. Nothing, however, went amiss with 
PurkynS. The work concerning sight is the most important and 
most highly estimated of these papers based on introspection. 
But the work on the feeling of giddiness is equally valuable, and 
so are his observations on sleep and dreams, though these last have 
been unfortunately neglected. 

PurkynS's histological and morphological work is distinguished 
by unusual experimental skill, which enabled him to discover the 
germinal veside or parent-kernel in a hen's egg, with the help of 
an ordinary lens as early as 1825. 

This discovery was of far-reaching importance for embryology. 
PurkynS also changed the contemporary views of nervous tissue. 
On the basis of observations arrived at with very primitive technical 
means he showed that the central part, the axial fibre, is the most 
important, while its case, the myeline sheath is merely a pro¬ 
tective covering. He was actually the first man who ever saw the 
cylinder axis of the nerve. Before PurkynS the nerve tissue was 
considered hollow. He was also the first to use the term " cylinder 
axis "now generally accepted. 

It would seem from these two examples that Purkyng put great 
stress on the technical side of the morphological sciences. He was 
really a pioneer in this direction. It is no great exaggeration if 
we call him the founder of microscopic technique. In his Institute 
at Breslau the instrument which today is generally called microtome 
was first constructed and used, and we can scarcely imagine research 
in microscopical anatomy without it. He was the first who ever 
photographed microscopical cuts. Of course, only in daguerro- 
type. He introduced also a whole series of spedal methods for the 
microscopical examination of individual tissues of the animal body. 
We may mention especially the preparing of bones before the cutting 
by microtome. We have an eye-witness's account of the skill with 
which PurkynS was able to prepare, even at 80, though with the 
trembling hand of an old man. But he himself did not lay great 
stress on the technical side of the question. He introduced many 
of his technical discoveries in his Institute, some of them he demon¬ 
strated only in a circle of experts, but he only wrote on very few of 
them. We know of the majority of his discoveries in this field only 
from the accounts of his pupils. 


He fajmsatt, however laidmuch OKsesteesd <mpcw»p t wft,Tho 
. eye of the scientist must be led by a spedal instinct. The activity 
of cmr senses determines the direction of further research,aind even 
the conclusions which most follow from ft neoessarily. Ifartsiunch 
must be a labour of love. The microscope aid all other accessories 
are only of subordinate importance, ? ! ,i 

When, however, the Prussian Government bought a large 
microscope, which then was the very peak of technical perfection,. 
for PurkynS’s Institute in 1832, his method of research also profited 
considerably. He himself wrote about it: " With ravenous hunger 
1 examined all the fields of animal and plant histology and came to 
the conclusion that the newly acquired material would prove in* 
exhaustible. Almost every day brought new discoveries. . . 

The nervous system remained PurkynS's speciality. He was 
actually the first to describe correctly the most important micro¬ 
scopical part of the brain and spinal cord, the ganglion cell. It is 
true that there were some descriptions before him, but his were 
extraordinarily complete. The naturalists of all nations expressed 
their gratitude for his work in this field by calling the largest ganglion 
cells of the human body in the cortex of the cerebellum “ PurkynS 
cells." But even greater was PurkynS’s achievement in laying 
down for the first time that the ganglion cells are the most important 
part of the nervous system from the functional point of view, and 
further that the nervous fibres which form the white mass, are 
connected with these cells and are not, as it was up till then surmised, 
independent units. These discoveries are particularly characteristic 
for PurkynS’s method. He did not prove his opinion by details 
carefully assembled, nor did he arrive at them by long reflections 
and special research. He expressed them immediately on starting 
to study the question. He was also conscious that he did not arrive 
at this discovery—just as at many others—by strictly rational 
methods, but that imagination played, as he himself said, an impor¬ 
tant part in his mind: the work of the poet and the scientist were 
not fundamentally different. 

Besides the nervous system PurkynS also devoted much 
attention to the skin, the bones, the teeth and a number of other 
organs. He ascertained that the furrows on the surface of the skin 
vary with individuals. This laid the foundations of dactyloscopy. 

PurkynS disliked, especially during the time of his greatest 
activity, anything like compilation. “ The drudgery of authorship " 
always repelled him. But in later years he had to make certain 
concessions to friends and relatives and to the German environment 
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inwhich he lived, and which was always clamouring lor "hand¬ 
books." In spite of tlus pressure he never wrote a text-feeoji* 
leaving this work to his ablest pupil and collaborator of many years, 
Valentin. We must welcome the fact that he wrote at least a Stm 
synthetic papers in later years: only from them do we team about t 
many of his experiments and investigations, about which be either 
did not write at all before, or which he discussed only in lectures 
to the local Society in Breslau. 

PurkynS did not like writing on the whole. He did not case 
for personal fame and recognition. Many of his discoveries are 
preserved only in the work of his pupils. Only in advanced 
age, when a world-wide fame loaded him with honours of every 
description, among them with a fellowship of the Royal Society, 
and at the end of his life with an Austrian knighthood, PurkynS 
took care that he should leave behind him a fairly systematic 
survey of his scientific work. He wrote it for Ziva, the first periodical 
exclusively devoted to the natural sciences in Czech, which PurkynS 
had founded (in the volumes for 1857 and 1858). We learn from this 
survey how many things PurkynS merely started, and how well 
he recognised, to what consequences some suggestions made by 
him may lead. But usually some new idea took hold of his mind, 
and discoveries in another field claimed his attention. It is 


astonishing how many of PurkynS’s suggestions were followed up 
only during the present century. 

Up to recent times PurkynS suffered some injustice, especially 
in one matter, obviously largely because of his reluctance to publish 
his results. This is the question of the so-called “ cellular theory,” 
which is usually ascribed to Schwann, who in 1836 put forward the 
theory that both the body of a plant and of an animal consists of 
units which were long known in plants as " cells.” But PurkynS 
had expressed his conviction of the structural unity of both plants 
and animals already two years before Schwann, and he also formu¬ 
lated the difference between the animal body and the* plant. He 
rejected the name of cell for the animal body because it has no skin 
like the cell of a plant, and he used the term “ Kfimchen ” for the 
animal cell because it stresses that its most important part is what 
is usually called the kernel or “ nucleus." In this respect he was 
much in advance of his time, and it was only later that his con¬ 
ception won general acceptance through the work of Schultze. 

We have only mentioned the most important work of PurkynS 
from the time of his greatest inspiration. It would be, besides, 
necessary to speak of his work in pharmacology, which was also 
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inmethod, and made experiments on ills <fam body. Vtac have we 
mentioned his important work on the sttoeftite oftffalk&kfich 
was carried out only during this century by Tawaar, etc. But we 
wanted rather to characterise Purkynfi's work in generalterms. 

It seemed as if scientific work'absorbed Purkyn£ completely. 
One would think that one could reach such far-reaching results only 
by indifference to any other interests. But this was not the case. 
Purkynfi at the same time carried on a very extensive correspondence 
with Czech, Polish and Russian literary men. The aim of this 
correspondence was to inform other countries, especially in the 
West, of what was happening in the contemporary world of Slavonic 
culture. Through his good offices reports about these matters 
appeared in the Jahrbuchcr fUr wissenschaftliche Kritik. He found 
time to translate Czech poetry into German. He translated also 
folksongs from Lithuanian into German. (PurkynS was an excellent 
linguist. The Piarist Order appears to have encouraged this talent, 
for it had a great reputation in this respect in Central Europe. 
PurkynS spoke and wrote in Czech, German, Polish and Latin 
He spoke and understood French, Serbian, Greek, Danish, Lithua¬ 
nian and Italian.) As an old man of 80 he took part in a congress 
of physicians at Bratislava (Pressburg) and promised to learn 
Hungarian. He fulfilled it far enough to be able to translate a 
play from Hungarian into Czech. 

In 1836 at Breslau Purkynfi founded a " Slavonic Society,” 
whose task was to cultivate the sciences and arts: its members 
were mainly Poles from PoznaA. Breslau at that time, of course, 
had lost all consciousness of its Slavonic past, and even of its long 
association with the Kingdom of Bohemia which had been interrupted 
only in 1742. PurkynS had many very close relations with Poles 
and several of his scientific papers were written in Polish. But 
he also - cultivated relations with the Lusatian Serbs, whose intelli¬ 
gentsia was studying then mainly at Breslau. PurkynS especially 
befriended Smoler, who later became the leader of this small and 
isolated Slavonic nation. 

PurkynS was brought up as a Catholic. But he was convinced 
that his family was originally Protestant, and he had a theory that 
his ancestors were punished in 1621 for their faith by expulsion 
and confiscation of property. This idea seems to have been mis¬ 
taken, according to recent investigations. Nevertheless, it was 
probably the main reason why PurkynS searched for memorials 
of the Bohemian Brethren, the most important Protestant sect, in 






Silesia. Its capital, Breslau, had been one ofthe main places of 
rtfuge of the Czech emigrants after the battle on the White McAmfcsia. 
Purkyng actually found a good many Czech literary monummts, 
some of them even dating back to the 14th centuiy. The most 
important find he made was probably the manuscript of Comenius’s 
Didactica rnagna. 

He also found time to translate the " Liberated Jerusalem ” 
of Torquato Tasso into Czech verse, and a selection of Schiller's 
ballads and poems, the latter being published at Breslau in two parts 
in 1840 and 1841. Purkynfi not only had to teach the compositor 
some Czech, but had to help in composing with his own hands. 
In the Preface he confesses that he has not given up his early 
enthusiasm for poetry, and that he considers these translations as 
training for later original poetry. He did also some translating 
from Goethe at that time, but nothing that was published in book 
form. Here again we have not exhausted the account of PurkynS’s 
activities outside his own special scientific field; but these few 
examples will give a picture of the character and the method of work 
pursued by the great scientist. 

The year 1848 was important for the political development of 
Central Europe. It was also a turning-point for PurkynS. He came 
to Prague to attend the Slavonic Congress, and there his never 
extinguished desire to return to Prague broke out more strongly 
than ever. At last, in 1850, when there was a favourable situation 
in the Austrian Ministry of Education, his hope was fulfilled. And 
so he returned with his two sons (his two little daughters had died 
on one day) at the age of 63, to the city of his dreams. One of his 
sons was married to a German lady who spoke, however, excellent 
Czech though she had never lived in Bohemia. Both sons were 
Czechs by conviction, though their mother was the daughter of a 
professor of Berlin University. Prague had changed considerably 
since he left it. The majority of his contemporaries were dead, 
and a new generation had come to the fore, to whom he was almost 
unknown. Even the most brilliant politician and journalist of 
this generation (next to Palacky), Karel Havli&ek, did not compre¬ 
hend PurkynS’s importance, and wrote in his paper in favour of 
another candidate for the vacant chair of physiology. 

Purkyng remained undisturbed. He very quickly equipped 
a second Institute of Physiology, this time with smaller difficulties 
than in Breslau, for the fame which preceded him helped him to 
overcome obstacles. Here he gathered around himself most of the 
young Czech, talent from medical circles, and he began to work on 
similar Jines as at Breslau. Soon he founded a scientific periodical. 
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: began to lecture at the University of Prague in Catch; ■ 

though bib colleagues at that tune kctuzed in German. Pvrrkyn* 
fwiaone of those who advocated an increased use of Czech at tibae 
University, and be became a deputy in order to propa ga te these 
demands more collectively. But this campaign had no success 
in the first instance, though permission was at least granted for the 
•vqminaHmi {or the doctorate of medicine to be held in Czech also. 
The main obstacles were the political reaction which at that tune 
repressed all the efforts at emancipation among the non-German 
nations of the Austrian Empire, but also the apathy of the Czech 
physicians themselves, who thought then that so international a 
science as medicine could be cultivated only in the language of a 
big nation. But the seeds sown by PurkynS sprang up later, and 
a number of his pupils eventually became important Czech scientists, 
even though none of them can be compared with the master. He 
himself founded with them the " Review of Czech Physicians," 
which attracted a great deal of the general scientific activity of the 
Czech nation. He did not live to see a Czech Medical Faculty, 
but only 14 years after his death his pupils achieved what he had 
fought for in vain. 

PurkynS’s scientific zeal did not slacken even in his old age. 
His German biographers have ignored this last stage of his work, 
but a whole series of lectures given by him in various Prague 
societies exists to prove that he continued working right up to the 
end. Scientists from all over the world came to visit him in order 
to learn his methods of investigation. But it is true that much of 
his work was now devoted to his nation. He translated his most 
important works from German into Czech, and thereby helped to 
lay the foundations of Czech scientific terminology. His countrymen 
frequently did not understand the full importance of this work, 
and many of his writings were appreciated only in recent times. 
Moreover, he had interests and plans outside the sphere of science. 
He was one of the founders of the “ Umfilecki Beseda,” a society 
of Czech artists, musicians, painters, etc. PurkynS was its first 
vice-president, and he founded a special scientific section for the study 
of the theory of the arts. Here again he was in advance of his 
surroundings. It took several decades before the full value of this 
work was recognised. PurkynS was also interested in Czech indus¬ 
trial schools, and he became the director of the first school of this 
type in Bohemia. 

PurkynS had close relations with the " Museum of the Kingdom 
of Bohemia," and many of his pupils worked there. He also dreamt 
of a Bohemian Academy, conceived as " Bohemian " in the terri- 
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torial sense, comprising both Czechs and Cmmsts from tb*taraa. 
lie worked out & detailed plan which even today is admirabicfor 
its breadth of vision and modem spirit; and which contains* short 
essay entitled “ Academy," which reminds ns of Comenhis. 

He, of course, also took a part in politics, and only worked the 
harder when he lost the confidence of the electorate. For the times 
were bad. The “ Ausgteich " of 1867 by which Austria was divided 
into Austria-Hungary and all hopes of the non-German and non- 
Magyar nations for a just settlement of their grievances were buried, 
inspired PurkynS to write his longest political article, "Austria 
Polyglotta,” when he was 80. Purkynfi was afraid of death in his 
childhood, but later he got" accustomed " to it owing to his frequent 
fainting fits. At that time he awaited it almost with “ curiosity,” 
to use his own words. He was not actually ill. He still carried 
on his work as professor of physiology, and warded off the youngsters 
who wanted to replace him. But death was a rare occasion for intro¬ 
spection. So rare indeed that most people go through it only once. 

But the exciting political events carried even this giant off 
his feet. His pen wrote. His last words were addressed to his 
nation, and to those who endangered its very existence. But he 
did not write words of hate. “ Only the spirit reconciles all 
opposites ” was the motto of his swan-song. " A real politician 
of love,” continues Purkyng, " never sides with this or that party, 
when a conflict arises between nations, but puts himself into their 
centre and above them, knowing that each one of these nations is 
ri gh t to a certain extent and he will try to meet both sides because 
he wants the happiness of both nations.” A little further on he 
said: " It is not a question of a stronger nation dictating the law 
to other weaker ones, as it was with the Romans. The problem 
cannot be solved save by the establishment of a permanent congress 
of nations which would be considered inviolate and which had 
received the right and the power from the individual nations and 
governments, to decide their conflicts and even to bring than back to 
obedience by force, if necessity should demand.” Though the 
political situation was serious, PurkynS was not afraid for the future 
of his nation. " One could scarcely find a nation which has proved 
its individuality so clearly as has the Czech nation from its first 
entry into the Bohemian basin until the present time. For centuries 
it had to struggle with powerful Germany. The states around 
Bohemia and even the Catholic Church rose against it, while it 
defended its national independence and the freedom of the human 
spirit, until it sank to a state of apparent death, from which it 
is only now beginning to awaken, in a period more favourable to 
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liberty. We hope that it will be afefeJto resist at least by 
^ 1 force, if not by physical, to the Stormy attacks of recent 

perverted policy, and that it wifl shfra afeo m the field of science and 
ait, though only a small nation in the midst of great ones." 

Just as in his scientific discoveries, PurkynS was astonishingly 
modern also in his political views. Inspired as he was by love tor the 
knowledge of nature, by love for his own nation, but also by love for 
every other nation, PurkynS did not get full recognition either at 
home or abroad. Only two years ago a German philosopher w»lM 
PurkynS the greatest Czech of the 19th century: and to his own 
nation PurkynS, the humanist and philosopher, still remains in some 
respects to be discovered quite anew. Yet in his political opinions 
we find much in common between Purkynfi and the greatest minds 
of his nation: George of PodSbrad, Comenius, Palacky, Masaiyk. 

In particular his role as philosopher is not fully appreciated to-day. 
His bold philosophical conceptions (too bold sometimes) puzzled the 
positivists and repel even today many people. But those who have 
studied Purkynfi’s philosophy, believe in his assertion that he waited 
impatiently for death in the last years of his life. Death was to him 
only a phase in evolution, only a metamorphosis of a particle of the 
unlimited and eternal, all-pervading spiritual essence which is ever 
creating new and more perfect forms of life and conquers ever wider 
spheres of matter, thus making possible an ever more perfect scientific 
knowledge. The belief in immortality, inculcated by his simple 
mother had developed into this doctrine which he expressed 
partly in the language of contemporary German philosophy. 

But since spirit permeates and directs all matter, the laws of 
the spirit must be the same as those of matter. There cannot 
therefore be any difference between subjective and objective natural 
science. Both must arrive sooner or later at a recognition of the 
unity of events, both inside our minds and outside. 

Jan Evangelista Purkyng died on z8 June, 1869, aged 82. He was 
buried in the VySehrad cemetery, where the Czech nation lays to rest 
its greatest men. A large crowd accompanied his coffin and many 
societies and corporations of the town were represented at the 
funeral, with the exception of the Medical Faculty which then was 
German. For they could not forget that the founder of German 
histology and experimental physiology had never ceased to be a 
Czech. But he was too mildly nationalistic for some Czechs. This 
is the usual fate of men who want to be above the parties during a 
struggle. 

(Translated by Reng Wellek). Miroslav Krivy. 










ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF 
EtKJENE <SNEGIN 



Professor Simmons deals with the four complete verse translations 
of Pushkin’s classic into English which heme appeared since his 
death—three of them in the year of his centenary .—-Ed. 


With the appearance in book form of Professor Oliver Elton’s 
translation of Eugene Onegin, the time is perhaps ripe for an appraisal 
of the four complete versions of Pushkin’s masterpiece that now 
exist in English. 1 In 1937 the celebration of the centenary of 
Pushkin’s death in Soviet Russia was carried out on an unprecedented 
scale. No poet in the history of world literature has ever received 
such national homage from a devoted people. Nor have admirers 
in Western Europe and America been unresponsive to this auspicious 
occasion. In the form of translations, biographical studies, and 
critical articles a generous tribute has been paid by students of 
Pushkin outside of Russia. The reaction of critics, who do not 
read Russian, to these publications was almost uniform. They 
were reluctant to accept the oft-repeated assertion that Pushkin 
should be ranked along with, or even higher than, those giants of 
the Russian novel—Dostoyevsky, Turgenev, and Tolstoy—who had 
long since achieved world-wide fame. For the critics could see 
nothing in the translations of Pushkin that would justify his claim 
to such lofty literary eminence. And now, despite the availability 
of four translations of Pushkin's masterpiece into English, I must 
confess that the doubters still have an element of justice, whether or 
not it be poetic, on their side. 

I find it hard to accept the criticism, based on the analogy of 
world-famous poets who have been successfully translated, that if 
Pushkin’s poetry is as great as his apologists maintain, then this 
greatness should likewise manifest itself in a convincing way in 
foreign dress. Great poems of antiquity and of modem times were 
great in the originals to readers before they were great in translation. 
And our knowledge of the originals, in no small way, contributes to 
the pleasure we obtain from translated versions. Further,', many 
notable poets have often had the good fortune to be translated by 


1 Eugene OnSguine, Translated by Lieut.-Col. T. Spalding (Macmillan 
and Co., London, 1881); Eugene Onegin, Translated by Babette Deutach. in 
The Works of A lexander Pushkin, Selected and Edited by Avrahm Yarmolinsky 
(Random House, New York, 1936); Eugene Onegin, Translated by Dorothea 
Frail Rad in and George Z. Patrick (University of California Press, Berkeley, 
1937); Evgeny Onegin, Translated by Oliver Elton, The Pushkin Press, 
London, 1937. 
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tt<rf«mment poetic distinctionia their own rigRt So tut, no 
$qnt%a poet with anything like Pushkin's ability, or witfcamastery 
of t^e Russian, language and a command of the special tjecfanique of 
the c ons u mm ate translator has appeared to do full justice to his 
works. , 


It may also be-argued that no matter how wretched a translation 
may he technically, if the original possesses universality of appeal in 
content and high seriousness of purpose, then these attributes of great 
art will inevitably stand out. This is a just stricture, but it demands 
some qualification in Pushkin's case. In no single work of his can 
one say that universality of appeal and high seriousness are sustained 
as they are in the masterpieces of Homer, Dante, Milton, or Goethe. 
The unusual versatility of Pushkin's genius, and perhaps his short 
life, made impossible such a sustained, major effort. But it would 
be a mistake to imagine that he did not possess these attributes oi 
great poetry. For their fullest expression, however, one must seek 
high seriousness and universality of appeal in Pushkin’s total 
production, not in any single work. This is not begging the question; 
it is simply a restatement of the position that Russian critics take 
when they claim for Pushkin a lofty place in world literature. 

It is not necessary to itemise here the many difficulties which 
a translator of Pushkin has to face; they have been described on 
various occasions. The question is not one merely of form, of 
metre, rhyme, and the mechanical ordering of lines. The form of 
some poets is easy to duplicate. For example, in translation one 
can imitate with precision Pope’s heroic couplets or the language of 
Byron’s Eastern tales, Childe Harold or Don Juan. In these cases 
the form seems to be a dress, clothing the nakedness of content. 
But with Pushkin form is never a kind of dress or shell; it is the 
very soul of his poetic expression, a quintessential quality which 
Russian critics have described as " Pushkin’s language.” He 
handles the Russian language, in the words of Maurice Baring, 
‘‘as a great orchestrator writes an orchestral score.” And his 
phrase-making, his delicate word-selection, and the finer nuances of 
his verse harmony have never been successfully imitated, even by 
his Russian followers in poetry. The language of Pushkin is as 
unique, in a sense, as the language of Shakespeare. 

Few competent translators have failed to recognise this supreme 
difficulty in rendering Pushkin. The task is comparable, let us say, 
to that of translating into Russian the metrical music and inimitable 
phraseology of Robert Herrick. Or, let us take a brief example 
from Russia’s greatest translator, and from one of his most notable 
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mtderbgs—Zfankovricy’s version of the EUgy Written ms Country 
Churchyard. He translates the second stanza: 

B TywfflHoM cyupuce ospeeTBoen hcwbmt, 

OoBengy THXSEH&, noBcngy uepTBttl coh ; 
flinm, HspesKa, scyatsca, BeaepsHl jkvk ueabttaer, 

Km* CXHQtHTCH BRMH porOB yBHXHft 8B0H. 

Of course, the familiar accents of Gray's pentameter lines ate 
unpleasantly submerged in Zhukovsky's alexandrines. But to my 
sense of the poetical fitness of things, much more hopeless seems the 
ravished beauty of Gray's impeccable phrasing of 


Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight. 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds. 


when turned into Russian, which literally translates back into 
English: 

In the misty twilight the environs fade, 

Far and near stillness; far and near a deathlike sleep; 

And this conclusion is reached with the knowledge that, in the 
Russian, Zhukovsky’s lines made perfectly good verse. 

The four English translators of Eugene Onegin have frankly 
faced these several difficulties I have mentioned, as well as many 
others not commented on here, and they have solved them with 
varying degrees of success. To be sure, they have often made the 
matter too simple in some cases. It is not enough to pose the 
problem of translation as merely one of form and content, and then 
to decide to what extent you will sacrifice one for the other. There 
are other problems of equal weight. Pushkin is guilty of under¬ 
statement in his dedication to Pletnev, where he rather lightly 
comments on his masterpiece as (Elton's translation): 

These pastimes of a careless mind, 

Of wakeful hours, light inspirations, 

Of years unripe, of years that wane, 

Of cold, keen, reasoned observations, 

And signals of a heart in pain. 

The reader should not allow himself to be misled by this modest 
description. With some justification Eugene Onegin has been called 
an encyclopaedia of Russian life. In the more than five thousand 
lines of the poem Pushkin has brought to life a definite period of 
Russian national existence with all the authenticity of the historical 
picture of War and Peace . A translator cannot afford to ignore this 
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'Vthe contents erf the poem,as snS ns 1 the hktnrkal. social, 
andcultaral background that Pushkin drew upon, most be studied 
In detail Otherwise the finer points of suggestivenesa, implication, 
satire, ^ irony win be missed in the translation. Not a few of the 
Hues, phrases, and single words contain problems of rendering which 
baffle even native Russians and require some investigation if the 
precise interpretation is to be achieved. In short, the ran<rid^hy> 
amount of commentary by native scholars on Eugene Onegin ought 
to be studied with great care by a translator, and this is not uniformly 
the case in the English versions. 



There is still one more problem in connection with the rendering 
of Eugene Onegin that I should like to touch on briefly before I con¬ 
sider the English translations themselves. In his best lyrics Pushkin 
expresses with perfect felicity the fullest awareness of a given 
moment. The poems are all of a piece, metrically and emotionally. 
But in Eugene Onegin he combines two qualities that are rarely 
found together because, as a role, they are mutually exclusive—the 
fire of creative imagination and the coldness of controlling reason. 
The presence of these two qualities in the poem very often involves 
what I may call a change of pace. The metrical unity is always 
observed, but within this larger framework Pushkin seems to allow 
the movement of his verse to reflect the emotional or intellectual 


mood he is trying to express at a given time. This subtle variation 
the translator must catch if he is to give some concrete suggestion 
of one of the chief poetic charms of Eugene Onegin. 

Perhaps because it was the first, Spalding’s translation is often 
set down as a pioneer version, which we naturally expect to have all 
the faults of an initial attempt. True enough, it has faults, but the 
remarkable fact is that it has not more. Although he eschewed the 
regular pattern of the difficult double rhymes, Spalding otherwise 
accepted the challenge of the involved stanza and sustained it reason¬ 
ably well. But he was no poet, and despite his ability as a competent 
versifier, the exacting demands of the stanza forced him into a glaring 
number of bad rhymes, awkward inversions, and padded endings. 
What is particularly distressing is his complete failure even to suggest 
any of the poetic niceties in which the original abounds. This could 
happen only with a translator woefully lacking in literary taste. 
I have no doubt that some of these faults may be attributed to his 
obvious determination to be as literal as possible. And in this last 
respect he merits honest praise. Spalding obviously knew Russian 
well, and his rendering is unusually faithful. In general, he follows 
the original line by line, translating literally, and getting his rhymes 









inasbest be can. Finally, bis notes indicate a fair 
of the poem and its background, 
indebted to bis commentaries. 


Metrically, the translation of Babette Deutsch r e p res ents a 
tremendous improvement over Spalding's version. The translator 
is a poet, and she brings to Eugene Onegin artistic sensibilities that 
her predecessor never possessed. The complicated metrical scheme 
of the original, with the difficult feminine rhymes, she faithfully 
adheres to throughout the whole translation. As poetry the ren¬ 
dering has felicity and verve. 

One cannot expect such an exacting metrical form to be sustained 
in translating over five thousand lines without some violations of 
literalness. Between form and content compromises must be made, 
but one has a right to demand that the sense of the original be 
preserved with reasonable care. The most serious charge against 
Babette Deutsch’s version is that the exact meaning of the lines is 
flagrantly violated time and again, and in many instances it does not 
seem that the smoother poetical effects achieved are a satisfactory 
compensation. The fault is not merely a question of separate 
stanzas; it runs through the whole version. Nor is it solely a matter 
of the almost justifiable addition of words in order to obtain the 
difficult double rhymes {as the insertion of quick as monkeys to 
rhyme with flunkeys, I, 22). But whole lines are added or left out, 
in one place a stanza is shortened, the order of lines is violated in an 
extreme degree, and in some instances the interpretation of the 
original is definitely missed. 

These faults are too many to list and to comment on in detail. 
The total impression one obtains is that the translator did not make 
a serious study of Eugene Onegin, which in itself would have indicated 
the advisability of greater faithfulness to the meaning of the original. 
If a translator were turning a prose rendering of the original into 
verse, we should expect the results to resemble pretty-closely the 
kind of paraphrasing in Babette Deutsch’s translation. 

At any rate, Babette Deutsch clearly placed the main emphasis 
upon form, and in this she has succeeded very well. In the light of 
her expert poetical effects in numerous stanzas, one can forgive her 
occasional lapses of taste, forced rhymes, and use of expletives. 
The subtle change of pace in the original, which I commented on 
above, is entirely lacking in this version. However, not a little of 
the swing of Pushkin’s verse harmony has been caught by Babette 
Deutsch's sure poetic ear, and for this she deserves high praise. 





of Dorothea Proli Radm,« ucKke m other ' 
■ v-iwspKfflS; represents a notable attempt *! a compronusewith the - 
e»ctiBgmetrical form of the original in anoflortto avwdsonMof 
theworst faults that arise from a rigid adherence to Pushkin’s 
intricate stanza. And in several important respects I think the 
results justify her interesting experiment. I fully ahare Ptofessor * 
Elton’s conviction ,that ” to quit Pushkin's measure is really to 
quit the held.” But it should be observed that Mrs. Radio does 
apt quit the measure; she simply modifies the measure sli ght ly in 
the hope of obviating the jingling effect that often results from the 
frequent rhyming of iambic tetrameter lines in English, and a lso 
because she believes that her variation will enable her to approach 
more nearly the characteristic flowing ease of P ushkin. She retains 
the fourteen-line stanza with the difference that the feminine endings 
of the first and third lines are not rhymed, and in the remaining 
lines the distinction between masculine and feminine endings is 
disregarded. 

In my opinion, the chief gain in this partial escape from the 
tyranny of double rhymes in English is the unusual and praiseworthy 
literalness of Mrs. Radin's translation. Whereas Babette Deutsch 
appears to have concentrated her major efforts on the form, Mrs. 
Radin seems to have devoted herself to a careful rendering of 
Pushkin’s meaning. There are not a few places, however, where I 
should quarrel with her deviations from the exact meaning of the 
original, but in general a faithful rendering is the chief value of this 


translation. 


In the matter of sheer poetry, Mrs. Radin’s freer stanza has 
enabled her to avoid very often the blemishes of forced rhymes, 
padding, and expletives. There are some very poor rhymes, such 
as soottr-alone (III, 21), bach-neck (V, 17), and altogether too many ex¬ 
amples of those infelicitous rhymes between trisyllabic words and 
monosyllables (finaUy-he, funeral-all), but in the majority of such 
instances it is clear that she has deliberately sacrified perfection in 
form to Pushkin’s exact meaning. The simple quality of her diction 
has a good deal of the flavour of Pushkin’s, specially in the conversa¬ 
tional passages and in Tatyana's letter, which is admirably rendered. 
On the whole, the poetry of this version is not sustained, but it 
reaches splendid heights in separate stanzas and in descriptive 
passages. In general, where the contents of Pushkin’s lines are 

* Mrs. Radin worked directly from the original, although she was aided by 
a complete prose version by a Russian, Professor George Z. Patrick, a fact 
which die explains in her introduction. 
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packed with the indubitable staff of poetry, Sire. Radinis other best; 
bat In those passages where co mm onplace contents are elevated by 
the genius of " Pushkin’s language,” her renderings axe apt to Ik 
pedestrian. However, these latter passages constitute the severest 
test for any translator, and I am convinced that only a poet of 
great distinction could carry them off successfully. 

Pushkin loved beautiful books, and he would have been 
delighted with the handsome edition that contains Professor Elton’s 
translation. With his own passion for drawing, one may imagine 
the pleasure Pushkin would have obtained from the charming illus¬ 
trations of his masterpiece, executed by Mr. M. V. Dobuzhinsky. 
He did not live to see the wealth of talent Russian illustrators were 
to lavish on the Eugene Onegin. On one occasion he thought of 
employing the famous engraver F. P. Tolstoy, mentioned in the 
poem (IV, 30), to illustrate a collection of his verses, but he was 
obliged to abandon the idea because the price was prohibitive. In 
appearance certainly, no foreign version of Eugene Onegin is equal 
to Professor Elton's, and of the many editions of the poem in 
Russian with which I am acquainted, there is only one, the illustrated 
Soviet edition, edited by M. A. Tsyavlovsky, which bears comparison 
as an artistic piece of book-making. The Foreword by Desmond 
MacCarthy is marred by a few unqualified facts and downright 
errors, such as the statement that Pushkin was degraded from his 
position in the Guards at Petersburg (p. xv), an organisation to 
which he never belonged. But the neat Introduction of Professor 
Elton only makes us wish that space had permitted him to elaborate 
more fully the interesting points that he discusses in brief. 

Professor Elton and Babette Deutsch have properly followed 
the text of 1837, the last edition that received Pushkin’s own cor¬ 
rections, and also that accepted by the Soviet scholars, B. Toma- 
shevsky and K. Halabayev. Spalding and Mrs. Radin have seen 
fit to include some of the stanzas ultimately rejected by Pushkin, 
stanzas which, I think, ought to be relegated to the notes of any 
modem version. Professor Elton has brought to the poem the 
scholarship for which he is noted, and his careful study of the text 
is reflected in the translation. Among others he has consulted the 
extensive Russian Commentary of N. V. Brodsky (which has been 
severely criticised by B. Tomashevsky), and the results of these 
investigations are evidenced in fine matters of interpretation and in 
his own notes. Pushkin’s notes to his poem are far from being 
sufficient for the modem, and particularly, the foreign reader. 
There are innumerable points in the text which require explanation 
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■ ' ^^dari&iatioa. ^1 think it a fault fl» translations 

and Professor Elton go farthest in the direction of supplying this 
lack. 1 ■•;>;•;.■ 


While frankly admitting that it is impossible to impart the 
"secret” of Pushkin’s rhythm in translation, Professor Elton 
believes it essential to try to respect its formula. He duplicates 
the difficult form precisely, and more than this, with unusual skill 
he catches the characteristic flowing ease of Pushkin's measure and 
sometimes, I think, a bit of the " secret ” of his language. There is 
real poetry in this translation. An extraordinary cosmopolitan, 
Pushkin assimilated the spirit of the literary languages of Western 
Europe in the early 19th century, and in subtle ways it affected 
his own literary vocabulary. Professor Elton's knowledge of the 
Western European literary language of the time has enabled him, in 
places, to impart to his rendering a kind of verbal verisimilitude 
that definitely enhances its charm as well as its authenticity. 


Of course, despotic rhyme claims its inevitable sacrifices in this 


version as in all the others, although in nearly every case one feels 
that the sacrifice was deliberately made in order to achieve some 
sort of compensation. Too often the rhyme forces the placing of 
phrases or clauses in single lines between commas and thus interrupts 
the natural flow and makes for a certain jerkiness. The licence of 
enjambment, common enough in the original, seems to be applied 
too frequently in the translation. In English this device neutralises 
Pushkin’s emphatic rhymes. For example, the rendering of the 
well-known fiftieth stanza in the first chapter loses much of its 


force and metrical emphasis because of the unnaturally broken, 
run-on lines. The other translators, however, are no more successful 


with this stanza. Inversions in Russian poetry, as is generally 
known, are natural enough, but their use in English verse, except 
when one is trying to be archaic, results in a deplorable artificiality. 
All the translators are forced into them because of the exigencies of 
rhyme. But some of the inversions of Professor Elton are serious 
blemishes in his otherwise smooth lines, as the long one in II, 3, or 
" Her you know ” in VIII, 18. 


On the whole, the rhymes of Professor Elton, both single and 
double, are remarkably pointed and well sustained, equal to the 
very efficient expertness of Babette Deutsch. What seem like lapses, 
such as passion-desolation (IV, 23), come-tomb (VI, 37), are scarcely 
worth chronicling. 





That are a few small matters of djctionend word-usage, the 


pres and eons of whkhProfessor Elton is probably muck more aware 
of than the average reader of bis translation. The use of " dizeofid," 
instead of bedizened, for the " clothed ” of the original (I, 4) is 
proper enough, but seems a little forced since this rare font is 
employed as a rhyme-word. I take exception to " golden pines ” 
( 1 ,16) for the “ golden pineapples " of the original. Babette Deutsch 
also translates the word “ pines," whereas Spalding and Mrs. Radin 
insist on “ pineapples." I have found that readers are baffled by 
the rendering " pines.” " Now bedwaxd from the ball he comes ” 
( 1 ,35) seems like a distortion of the original “ From the ball he goes 
to bed.” Here again the rhyme has exacted its toll. And in this 
same stanza ** chimney-ends " for " chimneys ” in order to rhyme 
with " ascends " is a trifle forced. Then " unfriend " (I, 53) is a 
fetching but rather violent equivalent for “ enemies; ” and in the 
same stanza the rhyming of '' wasters sorest,” a translation for 
" waster ” or " spendthrift,” only emphasises the awkwardness of 
the expression. However, such picayune faults—and a few more 
could be added—stand out in this version only because they are 
rarities. 


Indeed, Professor Elton makes a special virtue of accuracy in 
his translation and, where he departs from the exact meaning of the 
original, he appears to do so with a full awareness of the fact. Usually 
it is the demon rhyme that tempts him. I also take exception to 
his rendering of Pushkin’s " imitative Knyazhnin ” (I, 18) as 
Knyazhnin “ that witty mime.” Pushkin, I think, meant precisely 
" imitative," even ” monkeyish " in a derogatory sense. Krylov’s 
epithet for him was the " rhyme-stealer ”—Knyazhnin was a slavish 
imitator. Spalding has exactly the right idea in translating the 
phrase “ Kniajnine, apt at copying,” whereas Babette Deutsch and 
Mrs. Radin seem to have missed the real implication in padding out 
the line. Not one of the translators has succeeded in. rendering 
literally the last three lines of the thirty-fifth stanza in the first 
chapter. Pushkin’s " And the baker, the accurate German, in his 
paper cap, more than once Has opened his vasisdas," is translated 
by Professor Elton: 

And Germans, punctual at their baking. 

In paper caps, have now flung wide 
Their casements upon every side. 

The exact picture that Pushkin conveys is lost. The other trans- 



do to better, although Mrs. Radio wisely gives a literal 
rendering in her notes. 

: Cfes cotild accumulate a few more such slight deviations from the 
original in Professor Elton's translation, and li would be interesting 
to comment on them and to compare them with the renderings in 
the other versions. But space will not permit this. IBs departures 
from the letter of the text are of little consequence, and it would he 
ingratitude to expect perfect literalness in a translation in which a 
complicated verse-form is so brilliantly sustained. 

Professor Elton rises to every occasion in the famous passages— 
the rich descriptive stanzas in the first chapter, Tatyana's letter, the 
dream, the feast at the home of the Larins, and the dud. In a 
translation every student of Pushkin at once turns to the famous 
stanza which describes the ballet dancer Istomina (I, 20). This is 
the test of tests in metrical skill. There is a story that Count 
Miloradovich wished to have a poet celebrate the dancing of 
Istomina's successor as artistically as Pushkin immortalised his 
favourite. But the Count was always dissatisfied with the efforts 
of the poets, exclaiming : " No, she is not like that; the chief thing is 
kuc OHa HOJKKofi-To 06 Hoscicy 6i>eT.” The extraordinary picture 
of Istomina which Pushkin etched in this stanza and capped by the 
last two inimitable lines, to which the Count refers in the anecdote, 
where the poet by sense and sound perfectly catches the dancer in 
flight—all this was beyond the powers of his followers. Professor 
Elton has acquitted himself admirably, but I think that of all the 
English translators Mrs. Radin has best rendered this famous stanza 
and in this instance she fully justifies the greater freedom which her 
variation of the rhyme scheme permitted. 

It would be instructive to continue this examination of the many 
jewels of poetry in Eugene Onegin, and to consider the manner in 
which the several translators have coped with them. However, 
one cannot go on indefinitely. No criticisms of these four versions 
can minimis e the tremendous amount of effort that has gone into 
them. Nowadays, in the face of contemporary interests and the 
relative indifference of publishers to such attempts, any translation 
of a long poem, written in the early years of the 19th century, is 
bound to be a labour of love. These four translations of Pushkin's 
masterpiece, executed from various points of view, offer their own 
separate contributions to a fuller knowledge of the poem by readers 
who do not know Russian. And I regard Professor Elton’s trans¬ 
lation as a genuine and lasting addition to the series of great 
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Btaatoe, 

I am sure that no one of these translators feels that he has 
revealed In English the full glory of Pushkin’s language and the 
ineffable harmony of his form. Until we have several generations 
of cultural English-speaking people brought up in the knowledge of 
Russian, as they are in French and German, the true genius and full 
stature of Pushkin as a great poet will never be fully appreciated 
among us. The best we can hope from these translations is that they 
will provoke us to welcome Professor Elton’s modest comment on 
his own work: “ Why do you read this ? Get to Pushkin himself." 

Harvard University. Ernest J. Simmons. 
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FEDOR SHALYAPIN 
Iw Fedar Iwnovich Shalyapin the world has lost a uniqne artistic 
personality: unique because he was surely one of those rarely- 
endowed souls in whom drama and music met on equdl teems. 
Fine as his voice was, one can, I think, remember even finer voices. 
Singers who moved stiffly and meaninglessly on the stage have 
thrilled us by their voices alone; grotesquely fat tenors whose arms 
moved like semaphones have been endowed with tones of melting 
quality; but never in the course of a long life do I remember a 
supreme vocalist who added to his musical abilities the art of the 
perfect protagonist. 

Shalyapin was bom on February i, 1873, in the ancient 
Russian city of Kazan. His father was a peasant from the district 
of Vyatka, and from him probably Fedor Ivan’ich inherited his 
strongly racial type, his fine stature, his blue eyes and corn-coloured 
hair. 

My earliest personal recollections of Shalyapin date from 1897, 
when he was only twenty-four years of age. I was working daily 
in the Imperial Library at St. Petersburg (Leningrad), in a room 
which communicated with the official apartment of the librarian, 
Vladimir Stasov. One day Stasov’s door opened, and he came out 
accompanied by a young man for whom he unlocked a glass case 
containing some rare historical engravings; probably he was advising 
him as to details for the costume of Boris Godunov. Leaving his 
visitor absorbed in his investigation, Stasov crossed the room to me 
and said in low tones : “ That is our coining genius, Fedor Shalyapin. 
Would you like to know him? ” Thus I met the man destined to 
become the most illustrious singer of his day. What struck me most 
at the moment was his rather expressionless visage, pale and some¬ 
what resembling a blank canvas, on which I was afterwards to see 
depicted the vivid image of many passions and personalities: 
the remorseful suffering of the conscience-stricken Boris Godunov; 
the cunning cruelty and frenzied grief of that strange monster, 
Ivan the Terrible, after he had taken the life of his own son in a fit 
of insane rage; the religious enthusiasm of Dositheus; the pathetic 
chivalry of Don Quixote, and the sly humour of Don Basilio. 
Shalyapin was one of those rare artists who lived his parts, and 
possessed wonderful skill in the art of life-like “ make-up.” 

I do not think that at this early period of his career the singer 
spoke fluently in any foreign language. He and Stasov carried 
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out the gist of their conversation. He was exquisitely courteous, 
but he was obviou^ a Iktk surprised to leam from Stasov that Iwas 
occupied at the moment in making a serious study of Russian opera. 
As 1 looked into the placid, almost moon-like countenance of the 
artist, I little realised that this meeting was to be the starting-point 
of a friendship which would endure for over forty years. ,, 

It is not generally realised in this country that Shalyapin did 
not immediately blossom forth in bis own land as an operatic star. 
His early career was, on the contrary, beset with opposition and 
periods of neglect. The directors of the Imperial Opera Houses 
were slow in securing the services of the legitimate successor of the 
great bass, Osip Petrov, who had created the part of Susanin in 
A Life for the Tsar. The press showed itself severe to Shalyapin, 
especially the narrow-minded, conventional critic, Ivanov, who, 
in his paper the Novoe Vrcmya mercilessly condemned the young 
artist’s impersonation of Ivan the Terrible in Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
opera. In these press attacks he received much comfort from the 
support of the redoubtable Stasov, who persuaded him that the 
abuse of some of the critics was actually a compliment rather than 
a detriment to his eventual fame. 

In Shalyapin’s young days Italy was generally regarded as the 
Mecca of all singers, but as he grew in experience he was inclined 
to devalue Italy* as an ideal school of vocal and dramatic art. 
His career actually began in 1896, when the wealthy patron of art. 
Mamontov, freed Shalyapin from his contract with the Imperial 
Opera Houses, where so far his great talents had not received their 
due value. He now became for three years the leading figure in 
Mamontov's private opera company, where he created the series 
of strikingly original parts in which he became famous a year or 
two later when engaged by the Maryinsky Theatre, St. Petersburg, 
and the Imperial Opera, Moscow. Abroad he made an immense 
success in Milan in the r 61 e of Boito's “ Mefistofele,”. and equally 
in Massenet’s " Don Quixote ” at Monte Carlo and Brussels. 

I went to Paris in 1908 to witness his triumph in a season of 
Russian opera at the Grand Opera with a Russian company under 
the management of Dyagilev. But nearly five years elapsed before 
London realised the greatness of his genius. I remember that we 
talked together in Paris of the possibility of his visiting us; and 
eventually in the season of 1913, through the enterprise and 
generosity of Sir Joseph Beecham, he made his first appearance with 
a Russian company, not at Covent Garden, but at Drury Lane. 
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90 many great Engish actors, f saw a good deal ofhim 
during thisstay to London. He would often come on a Suad&yto 
toe me in my little house at South Hampstead, immaculately 
tailored to the English style, and to my consternation would ait On 
the grimy stump of an old elm tree to my tiny patch of garden. There 
he would Tead aloud long extracts from Russian poetry and prose, 
while I sat at my sitting-room window listening to his beautiful 
sonorous tones. He frequently said to me, “ if my singing voice 
fails, I shall still be able to be an actor." But it did not fail erven 


to toe last; it only became attenuated with overwork and ill-health. 
Its power and volume declined, but he could send a pianissimo 
phrase'to the furthest ends of a large concert-room, and it was not 
merely I’art de dire —he sang to the last. After 1913 Shalyapin 
returned many times to England, and I need not chronicle all his 


subsequent successes. 

Our personal intercourse remained very happy to toe end. In 
1915 my daughter and I spent several weeks with Shalyapin and 
his family at his country estate on the Moscow-Vologda line, and 
I had an opportunity of seeing him to his home life. He could not 


quite give up the actor's habits and did not put to an appearance 
at the family board till late to the day. But he would sit out on a 
verandah attired in an exquisitely embroidered Chinese robe of 
green silk with his favourite black French bulldog “ Bulka ** by his 
side. From time to time he held conversation with his children, 


with passers-by, or with the innumerable dogs by whom he was 
worshipped. In the evening we all met for supper, after which 
Fedor Ivan'ich would go for long walks in the forests. Some 
evenings he collected toe peasants in the garden and read aloud to 
them the latest war news from the newspapers. I have seen him 
do many acts of kindness to the poorest of his tenants, but on the 
principle of “ Let not thy right hand know what thy left hand 
doeth," he kept his charity to himself. From this time onward he 
took to calling me “ Babushka ”—“ Grannie,” and his last letter 
to me began in this kindly and intimate way. 

I met him, too, several times at Karlsbad, seeking health for 
more than one grave illness, for although physically he was a 
magnificent sp ecim en of manhood, his strenuous life had been taking 
toll of his strength for several years before the end came in Paris 
on 12 April of this year. He died and his funeral rites were cele¬ 
brated to toe Russian Orthodox Church. 
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COUNT LEON PININ3K1 

Ik Count Leon FmiAski, who died at his, residence in the city 
of Lw6w shortly before Easter at the age of 81, Poland lost one of 
the last eminent representatives of that distinguished old-world 
type of statesman who combined the cultivation of scholarly, 
artistic, and literary interests with his political activities. 

Bom in 1857 as the son of a cultured family of land-owning 
nobles, Count PiniAski was intended by his parents to devote himself, 
besides the administration of his large estates, to that career of 
politician and administrator which, after the grant of provincial 
self-government, had been opened up for men of his class in Austrian 
Poland. Soon, however, he showed his intellectual inclinations by 
going more deeply into the study of law than was required for an 
active political career. Having supplemented his legal training by 
studies in foreign—especially German—Universities, he attracted 
attention in the world of learning by an elaborate two-volume treatise 
in German on an important problem of civil law. (Der Tatbestand 
des Sachbesitzerwerbs nock gemeinem Reckt, Leipzig, I 1885, II 1888) 
and became in due time Professor of Roman Law in the University 
of Lw6w. It was to scholarly work on legal history and on problems 
of contemporary codification that he liked to return, off and on, in 
his later years, and it was his professorial chair that he again occupied 
permanently in the last decades of his life. He reached the dignities 
of Rector and of honorary Professor Emeritus in his University, he 
was for many years one of the most respected members of the his¬ 
torical section of the Polish Academy at Cracow, and one of the last 
products of his pen was a brilliant article on the 1400th anniversary 
of Justinian’s codification of Roman law (1935). 

In the meantime, however, the best years of PiniAski’s mature 
manhood had had to be devoted to the tasks of the forum and not to 
those of the academic grove. From 1888 to 1898 he held a seat in the 
Austrian Parliament at Vienna, and from 1898 to 1903 heuccupied the 
high position of Governor of the province of Galicia. In Austro- 
Polish politics, he belonged to the group of Cracow conservatives, then 
dominant among the Polish representation, and rich indeed in 
remarkable and gifted personalities; he was one of the leading 
representatives of that wing of the group which consisted of Podolian 
landowners and accordingly, as befits the inhabitants of an exposed 
border region, was marked by greater warmth of national feeling 
than the somewhat Olympian sages of the Cracow centre. To 
PiniAski it was given, in the first year of the War, during the Russian 
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wseupatkm cfLwdw, toco-operateon very real and urgent problem 
qf^ihe welfare of the population with an equally esxaont repre¬ 
sentative of the Russian sector of Poland, Constantine S kinnuat , 
who name to Lw6w as a representative of the Russian Red Cross, 
and who was to become Foreign Minister in the new Poland, and 
afterwards her Ambassador in London. PiniAski himself was 
past sixty when Poland regained her independence, and he preferred 
to devote Ms remaining years to university work and to his favourite 
studies in art, rather than to political or administrative activities. 
Music and painting, poetry and philosophy had, since PimfiskTs 
young days, attracted his keen and subtle mind at least quite as 
much as the law or politics. Like the late Lord Balfour, whom 
indeed he resembled in his entire mental make-up, he was a dis¬ 
tinguished connoisseur and critic in all domains of art. His lifelong 
love of music—manifested in a number of unpublished composi¬ 
tions—had no doubt matured in the atmosphere of Vienna, that 
most musical among Europe's capitals in his early years; and 
Ms very first piece of published work in Polish on a larger scale was 
an essay on modem opera with special reference to Wagner and 
Ms “ Parsifal" (Lw6w, 1883). As for painting, annual journeys 
to Italy and frequent visits to all the great galleries of Europe con¬ 
tributed to make PiniAski one of the best judges of the art in latter- 
day Poland. This was shown not only by numerous public lectures 
and essays on the great masters of painting and their works, but 
above all by PiniAski's unwearied activities as an art collector. 
A large fortune, administered in very strict and efficient fasMon, 
enabled him to indulge in the luxury of choice purchases and to 
turn Ms terraced villa on the ridge overlooking the Jesuit Park 
at Lw6w into an exquisite private museum; rich in minor master¬ 
pieces of all the great schools of modem Europe since the Renascence, 
but especially in works of the great English portrait painters of 
the 18th century, whom PiniAski admired with particular warmth 
and fine discrimination. Many of these paintings were presented, 
even in Pinifiski's lifetime, to the reborn Polish State; and the 
entire collection, in accordance with his wishes, will adorn the 
walls of the restored Royal Castle on the Wawel mound at Cracow, 
while the ample collection of etchings goes to the OssoliAski Library 
at Lw6w. 


Busy with problems of art criticism as we find PiniAski at 
almost every stage of his life, it was not to the great works of 
painting that he turned for the subjects of his major literary 
efforts. The themes of these were chosen from among those great 
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books of the world's l i ter a ture whkh,throughrepeatM i 
had given him much food for reflection. Most characteristic peihaps 
was the first choice of this kind: it was around the philosophical 
musings of a great matt of action that Pinifisld, himself divided 
between the world of ideas and the world of life, wove a garland of 
his own meditations in a brief but thoughtful book entitled Under 
the Impression of the “ Cogitationes ” of Marcus Aurelius (£9x1). 
And it was to a great poet, like himself, enamoured of classic shapes 
of beauty in the plastic arts, that he turned for the healing power 
of calm of mind and harmony of judgment when, in the midst of 
the horrors of the World War, he published his study of Goethe's 
Opinions on Italian Art (1916). Again, it was the association of 
the judicious temper of the lawyer with the lofty speculations 
oi the moral philosopher that prompted him to honour the 600th 
anniversary of the death of Dante by a slender volume of weighty 
observations on Dante's Ethics in the Divine Comedy (1922). But 
PiniAski’s magnum opus in this kind arose out of a lifetime’s ever- 
repeated study of the most " myriad-minded ” poet of them all: 
his two large volumes on Shakespeare (1924), elaborated from 
a long course of public lectures on the poet’s works. The book 
occupies a unique position among Polish and, in fact, among 
European studies in Shakespeare. Based on solid erudition, yet 
free from the detail-mongering pedantry and the encyclopaedic 
ambitions of the specialist, it records the mature verdicts and 
considerations of a man who comes to Shakespeare with the harvest 
of many years’ experience of a life of action at his command. 
The views taken from such an angle necessarily come nearer 
to the essence of Shakespeare’s insight into the problems of 
human nature and conduct than a scholar’s most painstaking 
researches can succeed in doing; and if the opinions delivered are 
sometimes not devoid of an administrator’s and a lawyer’s resolute 
arbitrariness, they are all the more suggestive by calling the 
reader’s own experience of life into play and provoking discussion 
with the author, even occasional opposition to him. Such opposition, 
when it arises, is never violent; because Pininski, writing his book 
at the ripe age of over sixty-five, observes a moderation of statement 
and maintains a balance of judgment which give his work a truly 
enviable calm, very far remote indeed from the hysterics of the 
fanatical advocates of this or that learned theory on Shakespeare 
and his art. The experience of active life which underlies the 
discussion of the characters and situations of Shakespeare’s plays 
throughout the book, inevitably imparts to it a certain air of dis- 
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so eptid a n ;• fa&*v«fc 4 he markad predl sp ositioB 
'tevfWdt-a pessimistic outlook, noticeable at many poLat8,«n»unt8 
in mo: endto a mood of mild and. sad resignation, like that 
ofShakespeare’s own Prospero. Even the growing mctanchoiy «l 
advancing years which the contemplation of Prospero hdpsthe 
author to realise as creeping over himself, is triumphantly overcome, 
in the final accents of the book, by a deep aewse of joy over 
those great spiritual experiences of which Shakespeare’s master¬ 
pieces are an ever-flowing fountain for all humanity. 

"And when my mind is extinguished for ever . . . there wiH 
yet remain, in my words, a trace of former raptures and a payment 
of a debt of gratitude for the past. Let that debt be paid by sincere 
encouragement, addressed to those nearest to me, to hasten with 
ardour into the rich world of Shakespeare's imagination, where they 
will unfailingly find vivid enjoyment and ecstasy similar to those 
which I have felt myself, and which I have here done my modest 
best to fix and perpetuate in words." 

These parting words to the reader may perhaps most fitly stand 
as an epitaph of a man who united in truly admirable fashion 
the earnest insight into truth, proper to the statesman and the 
scholar, with the transcendent enthusiasm felt by the born lover 
and gifted interpreter of beauty. 

R. Dyboski. 


OTOKAR FISCHER 

Otokar Fischer, the eminent Czech poet, literary historian, 
translator and dramatist, died suddenly of heart-failure while 
reading the news of Germany's invasion of Austria on 12 March. 
Otokar Fischer had not reached the age of 55. He was bom at 
Kolfn in Bohemia on 20 May, 1883, studied German literature at 
the Czech University of Prague, and later at Berlin under the 
guidance of Erich Schmidt. He became a librarian in the University 
Library in Prague and in 1909 “ Privatdozent" in the History of 
German literature at the Czech University. He became Professor 
only just after the war. He spent half a year in the twenties as 
visiting Professor at the University of Ghent in Belgium, and two 
years ago he became D rama tic Director of the National Theatre. 

This bare enumeration of the positions he held gives no idea 
of the astonishing variety of his work and the tireless energy with 
which he pursued it. Otokar Fischer was a romanticist by heart, 
a poet who looked at the world with a poet’s eye. But hi poetic 
talent was combined with an extraordinarily conscientious scholar- 
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humanity. He began bis life-work as a historian specialising, in 
Goman literature; his first publications were in German, such as 
his brilliant identification of important 18th century criticisms 
1 written by Gerstenberg, his analysis of Immermann’s Merit* and 
his splendid little monograph Kleists Guiskariproblem (19x2) which, 
for the first time, gave a sensible interpretation of Kleist's mysterious 
fragment and an extremely probable forecast of its continuation. 
In later years Fischer began to publish large books on German 
writers in Czech, a circumstance which prevented their proper 
recognition in Germany. The two books on Kleist (1912) and 
Nietzsche (19x3) were surpassed by a two-volume monograph on 
Heinrich Heine (1926) which seems to me by far the best book on 
that author. Fischer retells Heine's life in the light of new evidence 
not uncritically to the failings of the man, and he gives a full analysis 
of his works which stresses the newness and boldness of the last 
phase of his poetry when Heine, on the verge of death, spoke his 
innermost soul free from romantic conventions. In recent years 
Fischer's interests turned more and more to Czech literature, and 
Czech literary history owes him a great debt especially for his work 
on Erben and Celakovsky. Papers and essays ranging over a great 
variety of subjects will be found collected in two volumes. The Soul 
and the Word and The Word and the World. Fischer’s main interest 
in literature is psychological. I believe he would have been incapable 
of writing a systematic history of German literature: he was 
attracted rather by outstanding or mysterious personalities, he 
loved to delve into the ultimate connections of life and work, into 
the processes of poetic creation, or to analyse the technique of 
poetical form. When he did not write a monograph on a poet he 
wrote on psychological questions in literature, e.g. on the problem 
of symethesia (the hearing of colours and the seeing of sounds), or 
the " double ” in romantic literature, the dreams of poets, etc. A 
little booklet, called Problems of Literary Psychology "(1917) is in 
many respects the most systematic exposition of this approach to 
, literature in any language. Fischer had less understanding for the 
social bearings of literature or for philosophical thought in a more 
technical sense. But a little book on Germany and Belgium which 
was the fruit of his stay at Ghent, shows how sharply he saw the 
parallels and contrasts between Belgium and his own country in 
tracing early manifestations of Pangermanism directed towards the 
Flemings. This little sketch would be incomplete if we did not 
mention the inspiration of his lectures at the University of Prague, 
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But Fischer was not content with being simply a Htecaty 
historian, however excellent. He was a poet of high ambition and 
great performance. Since 1911 a series of little volumes have come 
Out under such divers titles as The Earthly Kingdom, The Burning 
Busk, Summer, Circles, The Voices, The Guest, etc., which express in 
cultivated language the struggle of a sensitive soul with his fate 
and his own divided mind. The early dependence on post-romantic 
diction gave way to a simpler and finer expression in late years, and 
the early problems of titanism and mental isolation were more and 
more replaced by poems which treated in poetic language the 
tortuous problems of a Czech Jew, who was equally loyal as Czech 
and as Jew, and simpler moods and wider questions of life and 
death. Fischer’s poetry—though possibly not the greatest poetry 
—is a major contribution to Czech poetry before the great post-war 
break in tradition. It is certainly the most intimate expression of 
his private life and, besides, it was the best preparation for bis work 
as a translator. 

Without exaggeration it may be said that Fischer was the best 
translator in the whole of Czech literature. He combined a never- 
failing ingenuity and remarkable conscientiousness with a real sense 
of style which makes his translations read like original poetry. His 
main interests were German and his greatest achievement is the 
translation of Goethe’s works in 15 volumes which he edited with 
the collaboration of some of his pupils (E. A. Saudek, V. Jirdt, etc.). 
His own contribution includes a translation of both parts of Faust, 
which supersedes the earlier translation by the poet Vrchlicky, of 
the Westostlicher Divan, and of a full selection of his ballads and 
poems. This main work of the translator was preceded by several 
selections from German poets, by Kleists's Guiskard and Penthesilea, 
by Nietzsche’s Zarathustra in rhythmic prose, by a selection from 
Heme's Poems and from Angelus Silesius. Fischer’s translations 
were not confined to German literature, however. He had an 
intense interest* in Shakespeare, and his translation of Macbeth, 
concise,, balladesque, truly poetical, is probably still the best trans¬ 
lation from Shakespeare into Czech. Besides, he translated Marlowe’s 
Edward II and Shelley’s Cenex, and most recently a small selection 
from Kipling's verse. French literature is represented by Corneille’s 
Polyeucte, Verhaeren, and an extremely successful rendering of 
Villon, Russian, by the dramas of Pushkin. Fischer by his trans- 
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laiionsnot only gave xnodds of the translator's difficult art. but he 
raised its general standard by inspiring a number of pupils {of whom 
the most talented is E. A. Saudek) with the same devotioo to 
accuracy and liveliness. «?. , 

Fischer had also a passionate interest in everything connected 
with the theatre. He wrote dramatic criticism all his life {a collection 
Towards Drama (1919) is well worth reading), he became a reader of 
' the Czech National Theatre for a time before the war and he 
returned to his love, when he took over the directorship of the 
National Theatre in 1935. One has the impression that he could 
not overcome all the difficulties of managing actors and actresses, 
and that the organising and administrative effort required was 
beyond and also below the powers of a man whose bustling activity 
disguised a highly sensitive soul. Fischer also attempted to write 
tragedies and comedies himself, and though they show his great 
abilities, they do not overcome an impression of effort and study. 
A boldly conceived drama on Spartacus remains a vivid memory 
in my mind, though I cannot suppress a feeling of wasted effort in 
his several attempts to revive the poetic drama. 

Even though Otokar Fischer was suddenly cut off at a com¬ 
paratively, early age, this little survey, which is far from exhaustive, 
has shown that he had already completed a great and varied life- 
work. It is not merely a monument of what a lucky combination 
of scholarship and poetry can achieve, but also a living inspiration 
to his pupils in literary history, translating and theatrical criticism. 

Ren£ Wellek. 


LADY MURIEL PAGET 

Lady Muriel Paget, whose life of grace and of good works is now 
cut short, had given herself since 1917 to the well-being of the Russian 
people and of the British in Russia. With Lady Sybil Grey she 
was the organiser of the Anglo-Russian Hospital in the War. With 
its base in Petrograd it maintained a field-unit at the very front in 
the Wooded Carpathians and, apart from the eminence of its surgeons, 
* is was well known for the abundance and excellence of the equipment 
which it distributed to the troops. 

Lady Muriel, who had simple and perfect courage, passed with a 
smile through the rough and tumble of the Revolution, completely 
disregarding all dangers and inconveniences. It was she who 
brought the organiser of the famous Czech Legions, Professor Thomas 
Masaryk, through Siberia out of Russia, and all these adventures 
were always a happy memory to her. 




happy and feaxfeiif wray aide to 

'■. &A*tiH& her foqtholdin the new Russia, where she aow devoted 
hertSiU to toe care at those British subjects who were too aid 
infirm to leave the country, many of whom did not ev en know 
English; and in the rush of revolution which has gone on to this 
day, it was only her zeal for them that could prolong their,existence. 

She was herself' like a Russian in her unfailing good nature and 
the charm of her simple friendliness; and it is a lasting service,to this 
country that in her person the best of England should have been 
able to keep contact with Russia through all these troubled years. 


Bernard Pares. 


SOVIET LEGISLATION 

Decree of the Council of People’s Commissars of the USSR and the 
Central Committee of the All-Union Communist ( Bolshevik) Party. 

On Prohibiting the Expulsion of Members from the Collective 
Farms (Kolhozy). 

The C.P.C. of the USSR and the C.C. of the A.-U. C.(B.)P. have more 
than once warned the local Party and Soviet organisations of the harm 
arising out of the mass expulsion of members from the kolhozy. The 
C.P.C of the USSR and the C.C. of the A.-U.C.(B.)P. have more than 
once pointed out the anti-Party and anti-State nature of such a practice. 
Notwithstanding this, cases of the unjustified expulsion of members from 
the kolhozy have occurred in many districts. Deviations and distortions 
in the expulsion of members from the kolhozy are particularly widespread 
in the Sverdlovsk, Novosibirsk, Smolensk, Kamenets-Podolsk and 
Zhitomir regions, the Altay, Krasnodar and Ordzhonikidze territories 
and the Kazakh SSR. The C.P.C. of the USSR and the C.C. of the 
A.-U.C.(B.)P. emphasise that the pernicious practice of expulsion from 
the kolhozy is to be also found in other districts. 

This practice proves that the administrative boards and chairmen of 
the kolhozy, instead of upholding the Statutes of Agricultural Artels 
and preventing arbitrary treatment of members, are themselves the 
perpetrators of illegal actions. It has been verified that in an over¬ 
whelming majority of cases the expulsions are totally unjustified and 
are carried out without any serious cause under the most insignificant 
pretexts. The most widespread form of expulsion from the kolhozy is 
that involving the families of men who have left for temporary or per¬ 
manent employment in State concerns. Such expulsions from the 
kolhozy on family grounds are in direct contradiction to the Statute 
of Agricultural Artels. 





, Prior to authorising an expulsion from a kolhoz, the Statute of 
Agricultural Artels provides for a aeries of intermediary preventive 
measures of an educational character to be applied to members of akdho* 
who transgress the internal order of the kolhoz, such as compulsory 
repetition of a badly-performed task without addition of labour-day 
units, warning, reprimand, censure at a general meeting, posting on the 
blade-list, fine up to five labour-day units, transference to lower-grade 
work, temporary suspension from work. The kolhoz boards do not, 
however, for some reason, have recourse to these measures, and frequently 
expel members from the kolhozy for a simple transgression of the internal 
regulations of the kolhoz. 

The Statute of Agricultural Artels provides that expulsion from an 
artel may take place only upon the decision of a general meeting of 
members of the artel with a compulsory attendance of no less than two- 
thirds of their total number. In practice, however, this basic rule is 
continually violated, and cases are frequent when members are expelled 
by order of the board of the kolhoz or even by that of the chairman alone. 

Instead of restraining and rectifying this harmful practice of expulsion 
from the kolhozy, the leading regional Party and Soviet workers take no 
decisive steps to stop these abuses with regard to members of the kolhozy, 
maintain a bureaucratic and soulless indifference towards the fate of the 
members and their appeals against their expulsion from the kolhozy, and 
limit their entire activities to a mere registration of the fact of expulsion 
of members from the kolhozy and to the transmission to higher Soviet 
organs of statistical data concerning these questions. Furthermore, 
these workers themselves frequently urge the chairmen and boards of 
the kolhozy to illegal acts of expulsion from the kolhozy under the pretext 
of purging the kolhozy of socially-alien and class-antagonistic elements. 

The C.P.C. of the USSR and the C.C. of the A.-U.C.(B.)P. consider 
that this practice is due to the formal and soulless bureaucratic attitude 
of many leading kolhoz workers and also Party and Soviet regional leaders 
towards the fate of human beings, the fate of individual kolhoz members. 
Such leaders do not realise that the expulsion of a member from a kolhoz 
deprives him of the means of livelihood, and not only means his humiliation 
in public opinion but also condemns him to starvation. They do not 
realise that expulsion from a kolhoz artificially breeds discontent and 
resentment among the expelled members and engenders an uncertainty 
regarding their position in the kolhoz among members generally, which 
state of affairs cannot but play into the hands of the enemies of the people. 

The C.P.C. of the USSR and the C.C. of the A.-U.C. (B.)P. resolve: 

1. To prohibit purges of the kolhozy on any grounds whatsoever. 

2. To prohibit the expulsion from the kolhozy of members of the 
families of kolhoz members because one member of the family has left the 
kolhoz for temporary or permanent employment in a State concern. 

3. To prohibit expulsion from the kolhozy for infringements of internal 
regulations. 
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Artels have been exhausted, and in strict a 
of expulsion as laid dowh by this Statute, i.e. 

meeting of the membe— ril -' * ■ 

their total are present. 

Nevertheless, even in such cases, every consideration must be given 
to the appeals of the members expelled. 

5. To provide that the decision of a general meeting of members of th e 
kolhoz concerning the expulsion of a member does not otter into force, 
and that the said member retains all his rights of Trur^herahjp until the 
final examination of the said decision by the local district executive 
committee. 

6. To warn the chairmen and members of the kolhoz administrative 
boards, and also the district Party and Soviet workers, that those guilty 
of an infringement of the present decree will be liable to prosecution on 
criminal charges. 

Signed: 

President of the Council of People's Commissars of the USSR. 

V. Molotov. 

Secretary of the Central Committee of the All-Union Communist 
(Bolshevik) Party. J. Stalin. 

19 April, 1938. (Ixoestia, 20 April, 1938, No. 92 (6539.) 

Decree of the Council of People’s Commissars of the USSR and of the 
Central Committee of the All-Union Communist (Bolshevik) Party. 

On the Incorrect Distribution of Revenues in Collective Farms 
(Kolhozy). 

The Council of People’s Commissars of the USSR and the C.C. of 
the A.-U.C.(B.)P. note, as a result of the complete triumph of the 
collective farm system and an increased crop-yield, the considerable 
growth both in the general revenue in the kolhozy and in the individual 
income on the labour-day basis of their members. 

Simultaneously, on the evidence of numerous cases, the Council of 
People’s Commissars of the USSR and the C.C. of the A.-U.C.(B.)P. 
note that in the kolhozy of a number of regions, territories and 
republics, monetary revenues are incorrectly distributed, in direct 
contradiction to the policy of the Government and Party and to the 
detriment of the members of the kolhozy. The kolhoz administrative 
boards, with the direct connivance of the Party and Soviet organisations 
of the districts, regions, territories and republics, utilise the main part 
of the revenues for the erection of public buildings in the kolhozy and 
production and administrative expenses, in consequence of which the 









partofthetash reveauesaBocated to members per labour-day mat is 
m i nimis ed, with the result that the members are frequently impelled to 
seek cash earnings outside the kolhozy, and the kolhozy tbemsetaes 
(Suffer from a shortage of labour. 

For instance, in the Tatar ASSR in 172 kolhozy as average of only 
28 per cent, of the revenue was allocated to the labour-day account; and 
in the Gorky region in 1,279 kolhozy only 33 par cent, of the monetary 
income of the kolhozy was allocated to this account. In several regions 
and republics (the regions of Rostov, Voronezh and Ryazan, the Kazakh 
SSR and elsewhere) there are kolhozy in which the monetary revenues 
for 1937 were not allocated to the labour-day account at alL 

The Council of People’s Commissars of the USSR and the C.C. of the 
A.-U.C.(B.)P. are in possession of a considerable body of evidence con¬ 
cerning a similar state of affairs in a whole number of other regions, 
territories and republics. 

Instead of directing constant care towards increasing the labour- 
day earnings of members and co-ordinating the personal interests of 
members with those of the kolhoz as a whole, the kolhoz administrative 
boards have been carried away by the idea of capital construction and 
extravagant production and administrative expenditure. Not only has 
the percentage of deductions for reserve funds and for administrative, 
economic and cultural expenses not been reduced ; it is on the contrary 
considerably in excess of the level fixed by the Statute of Agricultural 
Artels. 

The Statute of Agricultural Artels provides that the kolhoz 
administrative boards may spend only such sums and on such items as 
were specified in the budget estimates approved by a general meeting of 
members. In practice, however, many kolhoz boards not only draw up 
budget estimates with an inflated expenditure, but also completely 
ignore the already approved budget, and without referring to a general 
meeting of members arbitrarily transfer sums from one item to another 
and spend money without any co-ordination of the expenditure with the 
revenue-plan. Such chairmen of the kolhoz boards forget that they have 
no right to alter the approved budget on their own initiative or to make 
this or that payment without the consent of members; they forget that 
they are wholly responsible to the general meeting of the kolhoz. The 
auditing commissions are as a rule either inactive, or else degenerate into 
. an ancillary appendix of the administrative board for the purpose of 
providing a purely formal report on the annual balance-sheet. 

The Statute of Agricultural Artels provides that all work within the 
kolhozy shall be performed by members, and only in exceptional cases is 
temporary outside hired labour permitted. In practice, however, cases 
are not rare when, owing to bad labour organisation, the kolhoz boards 
spend considerable sums in money and kind on hiring labour from outside, 
which leads to the squandering of kolhoz means and the lowering of 
kolhoz revenues. 
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kq^oe^prodaCftior the purpose of augm en ting the mopetaryincQata of 
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round the practice, condemned by the Party, of squandering khlhasprodace 
by distributing it at low prices or gratia both within and outside the 
kolhoz. The storage of produce is inefficiently arganised,which results 
.in its mass deterioration, and consequently leads in such kolhozy to a low 
cash prenium for members. 

Leaders of the regional, territorial, republic and district Party and 
Soviet organs, instead of cutting short such violations of the Statute of . 




Agricultural Artels and of the private interests of the members, actually 
encourage this anti-kolhoz policy. Party and Soviet workers in the 
regions, territories and republics fail to realise themselves, and to explain 
to the members of the kolhozy, that the considerable rise in kolh oz 
revenues and the consolidation of their public funds in the shape of 
buildings, livestock and machinery (through the services of the machine 
and tractor stations) have made it possible to reduce the deductions from 
kolhoz revenues for public funds and capital and running expenses, and 
to allot the bulk of the kolhoz monetary income for distribution among 
the members on the labour-day basis. 

The Party and Soviet leaders in the regions, territories and republics 
forget that such negligence with respect to the task of raising the value 
of the labour-day unit, with respect to the squandering and pilfering of 
kolhoz means, is an anti-kolhoz and wrecking practice. 

It is the duty of our Party and Soviet leaders to remember that in a 
number of localities this policy of an artificial inflation of capital and 
running costs in the kolhozy and the lowering of the monetary income 
allocated on the labour-day basis is being consciously pursued by the 
enemies of the people for purposes of provocation and undermining the 
kolhozy. 

The Council of People’s Commissars of the USSR and the Central 
Committee of the A.-U.C.(B.)P. resolve : 

i. To condemn, as anti-kolhoz, negligence with respect to the value of 
the labour-day unit of the kolhoz members and the squandering of kolhoz 
revenues on excessive capital, production, administrative and economic 
expenditure, and to compel the regional and territorial executive com¬ 
mittees and the central committees of the national Co m munist Partus 
definitely to abandon such practices. 

z. To repeal the existing system of allocation of the monetary revenue 
of the artels as laid down in the Statute of Agricultural Artels, and to 
establish that the artel shall henceforth divide among its members on the 
labour-day basis not less than 60-70 per cent, of the total monetary 


income of the arteL 


3. To provide that deductions for capital expenditure may not exceed 
10 per cent, of the monetary revenues, the sums for the capital expenditure 
of the current year to be deducted from the revenue of the previous year. 
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■ ' 4 > Toprovidethai, oat of warn in the budget estimate* allocated by 
a general meeting of kolhoz members for production expenses, sot. mom' 
than 76 pm cent', may be spent before the final estimate of the prospective 
crop-yield is established; die remaining 30 per cert, to be leapt in reserve 
am! utilised only after the protective crop-yield estimate, and after* 
decision to that effect by a general meeting of kolhoz members. 

In conformity with the above, Article 12 of the Statute of Agricultural 
Artels is to he amended as follows: 

"12. Out of the monetary revenues obtained by the artel, the artel: 

(a) pays the State the taxes fixed by law and all insurance rates; 

(b) divides among members on the labour-day basis not less than 
70 pm cent, of the monetary income of the artel; 

(c) makes the necessary payments for current production needs, such 
as current repairs of agricultural implements, treatment of live-stock;, 
combating insect and other pests, etc.; 

(d) meets the administrative and economic expenses of the artel, 
assigning for that purpose not more than 2 per cent, of the monetary 
revenues ; 

(e) allocates funds for cultural needs, such as the training of brigadiers 
and other cadres, the organisation of crCches, wireless, etc.; 

(/) pays into the reserve fund of the artel sums required in the coming 
year for the purchase of agricultural implements and live-stock, payment 
for building materials, wages to outside labour (builders), instalment 
payments to the agricultural bank on long-term credits; the said deduction 
for the reserve fund not to exceed 10 per cent, of the monetary revenues 
of the artel. 

All revenue items must be entered without fail to the credit of the 
artel not later than the day of their receipt. 

An annual budget estimate must be drawn up both for revenue and 
expenditure, to enter into force only after ratification by a general meeting 
of the artel. 

The administrative board is entitled only to such expenses as are 
included in the budget estimates, arbitrary transfer of sums from one item 
to another of the expenditure-estimates is prohibited, and for any such 
transfer the board must apply to a general meeting for permission. 

Out of the annual expenditure-estimates for the production needs of 
the kolhoz, as approved by a general meeting of kolhoz members, the 
board cannot spend more than 70 per cent, of the estimated sums before 
the final estimate of the prospective crop-yield. The remaining 30 per 
cent, is kept in reserve, and may be utilised only after the prospective 
crop-yield is finally established and with the approval of a general meeting 
of kolhoz members. 

All liquid currency belonging to the artel is kept on the artel’s current 
account pi a bank or savings bank. Sums may be debited from the 
current account only by order of the board of the artel, which is valid 
when bearing the signatures of the chairman and accountant of the artel.” 




bf tfe e general meeting, are laid fat conri&sation 
before tiiepreadinm of the district executive committee, *hich«xai&lnes 
tfe; wM estimates in the presence of the chairman of fhe''bieititih and the 
chairmen of the auditing commission of the kolhoz in question; 

ti. To provide that the hire of outside labour for the fa 

exceptional cases, as stipulated in the Statute of Agricultural Artels, 
may be undertaken only with the consent of a general meeting of koihaz 
members. To compel the secretaries of the A.-U.C.(B.)P. di stric t com¬ 
mittees and chairmen of the district executive committees not to 
abuses and infringements of Article 13 of the Statute of Agricultural 
Artels prohibiting the employment of the hired labour of non-memben 
of the kolhoz except in cases stipulated by the Baid article. 

7. To compel the regional and territorial committees and the central 
committees of the national Communist Parties to re-institute the work of 
the auditing commissions in all the kolhozy, so that all auditing com¬ 
missions shall carry on their verification throughout the year, as laid down 
by the Statute of Agricultural Artels, and not limit it to a mere formal 
report to the board at the end of the year. 

8. To provide that the branches of the State and Agricultural Wnnlr« 
shall pay out credits to the kolhozy only in cases where a resolution to 
that effect has been passed by a general meeting of kolhoz members. 

9. To make it obligatory for the regional and territorial committees, 
the central committees of the national Communist Parties, the regional 
and territorial executive committees, the Councils of People’s Commissars 
of the Republics, and also the public prosecutors, to open criminal 
proceedings against all persons guilty of illegal expenditure of kolhoz 
funds in violation of the Statute of Agricultural Artels and to the detri¬ 
ment of the kolhoz members, and to treat such acts as treason against 
the kolhoz cause and as help to the enemies of the people. 

Signed: 

President of the Council of People's Commissars of the USSR. 

V. Molotov. 

Secretary of the Central Committee of the A.-U.C.(B.)P. 

J. Stalin. 

19 April, 1938. (IzvesHa , 20 April 1938, No. 92 (6559).) 

Decree of the Council of People’s Commissars of the USSR and the Central 
Committee of the All-Union Communist (Bolshevik) Party. 

On Taxes and Other Liabilities of Individual Holdings. 


On the evidence of numerous cases the C.P.C. of the USSR and the 
C.C. of the A.-U.C.(B,)P. have established that the Party and Soviet 
organs in the republics, territories and regions are violating the policy 
and decrees of the Government and Party with regard to individual 
landholders. The liabilities to the State of the individual landholder in 
respect of taxes and the delivery of grain and meat have been determined 

r 


fy Soviet torn. Nevn^eis, Iaatead of % 

individual la n d hol de r s of the liabilities determined fey law; local Arty 
■ltd Soviet argani tolerate conditions in wfak^indvid^itohiera peae^ 
ally escape from fulfilling the said liabilities. In aTxooibetaf regions 
and territories individual holders are not called upon to deliver neat, and 
the fulfilment of the district quotas for meat delivery is laid upon the 
collective farms. Thus the individual holdings are in fact placed,by 
Soviet and Party organisations in a privileged position as compared with 
the collective farms, which is in direct contradiction to the existing 
laws. 

Horses belonging to private holdings, not subjected to taxation, are 
regularly employed by private holders not on farm work on the holding 
but as a means of speculation and profiteering. 

Kolhoz administrative boards, with the connivance of the district 
Soviet and Party organs and in contravention of the Statute of Agri¬ 
cultural Artels, constantly engage private holders for work in the kolhozy 
at a higher rate of pay than that due to the members of the kolhoz on 
the labour-day basis, which cannot but undermine discipline in the 
kolhozy. Such an incorrect attitude towards individual holdings results 
in direct harm being done to the task of drawing more individual holdings 
into the kolhozy. 

All this testifies to the presence of numerous misconceptions on the 
part of Soviet and Party organs in the republics, territories and regions 
in their attitude towards the individual holder. 

The C.P.C. of the USSR and the C.C. of the A.-U.C.(B.)P. resolve: 

1. To compel the C.C. of the national Communist Parties, the 
territorial and regional committees, the Councils of People's Commissars 
of the Republics and the territorial and regional executive committees 
to cease their anti-state and anti-kolhoz practice of indulging private 
holders, and to see to it that individual holders carry out their liabilities 
in respect of taxes, deliveries of grain and meat, etc. 

2. To re-introduce as from 25 April 1938 the state tax on horses 
belonging to individual holdings. 

3. To compel the Soviet and Party organisations in the republics, 
territories and regions not to permit henceforth any evasion by individual 
holders of the fulfilment of any local levies (road-mending, timber-haulage, 
work for schools and hospitals, etc.), thereby, tolerating no privileges 
whatsoever for individual holders as compared with members of the 
kolhozy. 

Signed: 

President of the Council of People's Commissars of the USSR. 

V. Molotov. 

Secretary of the Central Committee of the A.-U.C.(B.)P. 

J. Stalin. 

1 9 April, 1938. (Izvestia, 20 April 1938, No. 92 (6559).) 
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^'JMtowng BBtio-’s annexation of Austria, Litvinov presented a 
statemen t to the British, French, Czechoslovak and American Govem- 
ments suggesting im med iat e consultation in an international conference 
as io practical measures necessary to stop future aggression and avert 
the danger of a new world war. 


Elections to the Party and Republican Orders. 

A decree of 29 March called for new elections to all Co mmunist Party 
organs, from the lowest unit to the highest, during the period April to 
13 June 1938. Elections to the Supreme Council of the RSFSR were to 
be held on 26 June 1938; similar elections in the other autonomous 
republics to take place on 24 June. The indications are that these 
elections will proceed in the same manner as the election of 12 December 
1937 to the Supreme Council of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, 
that is, the only candidate in each voting district will be the one pre¬ 
sented by the “ Block of Communists and Non-Party." 


May Day, 1938. 

The First of May Manifesto of the Communist International, addressed 
to the proletariat of all nations, consists largely of a review of the present 
world situation, where " a quarter of mankind is once more in the grip 
of war." Responsible for this is held to be the unwillingness of con¬ 
servative elements in the democratic countries to co-operate in the 
enforcement of peace; the world proletariat must unite against fascism. 

In Moscow the day was celebrated as usual, with a colossal parade 
numbering 1,505,000. For the first two hours it was a military review, 
with representatives of all armed and mechanised units participating. 
Workers’ delegations then marched past the tribune, where among other 
foreign delegations, that from Spain was given a place of honour. 

A special feature of the day was the arrival of the first steamer by the 
new Moscow-Volga canal. 


Science and Culture. 

The Polar drift party, consisting of Papanin, Shirshev, Krenkel and 
Federov, reached Moscow on x8 March. Decrees of the 22nd awarded the 
Order of Lenin to them, and also to the four captains and the pilot of the 
vessels which rescued them, with less distinguished awards to all members 
of the crews. A permanent exhibit of the drift equipment has been set 
up in Moscow. Following their return, attention has been centred on 
the exploring vessels of the Arctic Administration which are icebound on 
the Northern coast of Siberia, some of them in perilous condition. On 
10 May the icebreaker Ermak set out from Leningrad to aid three of these 
vessels, Rusanov, Proletarii and Rochol. 

T 2 





THE SLAVONIC REVIEW. 



The AzerhaidahanStato Opera conducted ahighfy aucoeasfal aeaaocia 
Moscow in early April. White thusgiving pramfe^oce to the ctdtme cif 
national minorities, die Soviets have sought this year to strengthen 
common ties by increasing die teaching of the Russian language in the 
schools of autonomous republics and districts. Significant events in 
Russian history have been commemorated, with suitable articles in the 
press. These include the Baptism of Russia, in 988, under Vladimir, 
the " Battle on the Ice,” when Alexander Nevsky fought with the 
Swedes, the epic national and religious poem " The Tale of the Host of 
Igor," dating from 1288, and the military heroes of the Russian Empire, 
Suvorov and Kutuzov. Stanislavsky, founder of the Moscow Art 
Theatre, was fSted on his 75th birthday. 

Soviet universities still lack text-books on modem history. In 1937 
the State publishers issued a new edition of the eight-volume history of 
the 19th century by the French authors, Lavisse and Rambaud. The 
original French edition appeared at the end of the last century. This 
Soviet edition of 1937 has now been condemned, after only & year of 
existence, and a new revised edition will appear between 15 August and 
1 November 1938. 


Jewish Colony in Birobidzhan. 

Soviet papers of the 8 May note the tenth anniversary of the special 
designation of Birobidzhan, in Far Eastern Siberia, as a Jewish Autono¬ 
mous Territory. About 20,000 Jews have settled there during this 
period. Since the territory contains about 60,000 non-Jews, the ad¬ 
ministrative, economic and educational units are not exclusively Jewish. 


Religion. 

During the winter the antireligious forces have been strengthened 
along two lines: (1) The Union of Militant Godless has gone through a 
purge and its forces are strengthened with fresh personnel and money for 
antireligious propaganda. (2) The Communist Party has recognised the 
relative ineffectiveness of the “ voluntary " Union of Militant Godless, 
and has therefore itself begun to take up the matter. 

In the revived newspaper (thrice a month) The Godless a more serious 
and less offensive policy is followed. The arguments against religion 
are summarised in the editorial article for the first number, as follows:— 

Religion promises an ephemeral, imaginary happiness beyond the 
grave, in a non-existent paradise. 

Religion disunites people. 

Religion lowers man. 

Religion teaches that all depends on the will of a non-existent God. 

Religion sanctifies the inequality of women. 

The Party participation in antireligious effort began to take more 
definite form in connection with the general elections of 1937. The 
September Plenum of the Moscow City Party organisation set up short- 
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' <^' ! (po^aiiM'te': i »db dty district for tSetraining of w fl iN ff pHM yo- 
pagandbts, Stetaky, one of the national figures in the Parfcy, who has 
Idtlwrtoplayedha part in the Godless Movement, was appointed to give 
proper direction to the purge. All over the Soviet Union the Party has 
taken the lead, instead of the Godless Union. Reports indicate that 
this action has the expected results of much speaking with fittle 
enthusiasm, a great number of undertakings existing on paper only. 

The Church itself has been severely attacked through its bishops and 
priests. No one can tell how many have recently been arrested, but the 
number reported in the press, covering cases in Siberia as well as different 
parts of Russia, runs up to nearly a hundred. Nor can we judge of the 
validity of charges A sinister case is that of the Metropolitan of the 
" Living Church ” Platonov of Leningrad, who abjured the faith and 
became an atheist lecturer at just the time when other bishops were 
being arrested and “ liquidated '* on charges that seem fantastic. 

Easter fell this year on 24 April and was celebrated with little dis¬ 
turbance. This reflects a consistent policy of emphasising antireligious 
propaganda and striking at the “ top layer " of believers through demon¬ 
strative arrests, while allowing the faithful relative freedom. 


The Industrial Plan for 1938. 

Whereas in previous years the Economic Plan was always issued as 
a complete document by the Presidium of the Executive Committee of 
USSR, no such final document for 1938 has yet appeared. For industry, 
the only indications of a plan are contained in certain orders issued by 
the Commissary of Heavy Industry. This absence of a complete plan 
is explained by the present reorganisation of planning agencies and 
extensive changes in administrative personnel during the recent purges. 
Another reason is the recurrent reconsideration of the whole industrial 
policy hitherto in effect. A significant article by the new president of 
the State Planning Commission, Vosnesensky. maintains that much of the 
previous economic planning was unwisely done, owing to the influence of 
“ wreckers " and other enemies of the people who participated in the 
planning co mm issions. Among these basic errors Vosnesensky cites a 
large number of " giant ” projects, whose realisation strained the whole 
economic fabric, and froze large amounts of capital in construction, and 
the institution of unique projects, so located that their products have 
had to be transported too great distances for efficiency. Certain indus¬ 
tries are badly placed, geographically, causing needless transportation, 
such as that of cement from European Russia to Eastern Siberia. Another 
mistake has been lack of proportion in different sections of a given 
industry. Not enough tyre-factories have been created to supply the 
automobile and tractor industry: there is disproportion between the 
spinning and weaving sections of textile manufacture, and between 
boiler and turbine-building. The plan for 1938 is to eliminate such 
errors. Such figures as are already available indicate either very small 







advances over <937, or, in aecne caaea, even tower production. /the 
foflowing tahle compares the 1938 plan until actual production In 193$ 
. and itith the 1937 plan (complete actual figures are not yet available) 



1936 

(actual 

1937 

1938 

Electric power 

product) 

(Plan) 

(Plan) 

(Billion kilowatt hours) 

33 -o 

40-5 

41-2 

Coal (million tons) 

.. 126-0 

150-1 

143-2 

Oil . 

29*2 

34*5 

33*5 

Cast iron „ „ 

14-4 

16-0 

16-2 

Steel 

16-3 

20-1 

20-3 

Rolled steel „ 

.. 12-4 

15-6 

I 5 *i 


The restraint evident in the 1938 plans is further explained by a study of 
the budget for industry, where large sums are assigned for the repair of 
apparatus overworked and outworn during the first two five-year plans. 

At the beginning of May a meeting of the " active workers " of heavy 
industry summoned by this commissariat and attended by 700 persons 
listened to speeches urging, for the second quarter, production sufficient 
not only to fulfil the plan for this quarter, but to make up the deficiencies 
of the first three months. 


Soviet Foreign Trade in 1937. 

The total value of Soviet foreign trade in 1937 was 3,069*9 million 
roubles, an increase of 13*2 per cent, over the figure for 1936, which was 
2,711-6 million roubles. Of the 1937 figure 1,728-6 million roubles 
represent export, and 1,341-3, import, giving an active trade balance of 
387-3 million roubles. One notable feature of 1937 was the increased 
export of agricultural products: in 1936 these formed 20-3 per cent, 
of the total export, while they were 31 • 7 per cent, in 1937. This difference 
is largely accounted for by the increase of grain exports (35-9 million 
roubles in 1936, 257-6 million in 1937). Export of timber and wood- 
products increased from 358-4 million roubles in 1936 to 436-4 million 
roubles in ig37, while petroleum products exported fell slightly in value 
(160-8 million roubles in 1936, and 150-1 million roubles in 1937). 

In imports we observe a reduction in machinery, heavy metal, 
. chemical products, and electrical apparatus. 

Great Britain is the largest purchaser for Soviet exports, while the 
U.S.A. provides the largest part of imports into Russia. Soviet exports 
to Spain in 1937 formed 5-3 per cent, of the total, whereas in previous 
years it has been 0-6 to 0-8 par cent. Russia’s most favourable trade 
balance is with England, export to England being valued at 74-1 million 
roubles more than import from th$t country. The largest unfavourable 
balance is that in trade with the U.S.A. where import is 109-8 million 
roubles more than export. The Soviet press is now urging that in the 
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x. Collective Farms.' 

During April there appeared several decrees of the Soviet of Peoples 
Commissaries touching the life and activity of collective farms One, of 

April, simplifies the hitherto very elaborate system of accounting and 
statistics, which has best found unworkable. Another decree srip nfa fa * 
that 50-70 per cent, of all the cash income of a given collective faun must 
be used in paying the farm-members for work done, instead of, as Often 
hitherto, fixing an unreasonably low wage for labour in order to make 
possible larger expenditures for administrative and other purposes. 

Decrees of 19 and 23 April aim at correcting abuses in the matter of 
indiscriminate exclusion of members from collective farms, which took 
place in connection with the mass " purges ” of 1937. Many people 
have been cruelly deprived of all means of sustenance, often in processes 
which contravene the legal constitution of collective farms. The decree 
also forbids further purges of collective farms for any reason what¬ 
soever ; it orders that in future expulsion from a collective farm may be 
employed only as an extreme measure and only after all other legal 
methods of persuasion have been tried, and that exclusion shall be 
decided only at a general meeting at which at least two-thirds of all 
members are present. It is further required that in case of exclusion, 
“ the most careful attention be given to the appeal against this decision 
by the person involved," and that all pending appeals against exclusion 
orders be heard and settled before 1 November. 

The new office of “ Agent of the Regional Executive Committee of 
the Commissariat of Agriculture ” was established in April, for the 
collection of taxes "in kind.” Each such agent must reside in his 
district, and in addition to his salary may receive premiums for good 
work. 

2. Spring Sowing. 

. The Grain Plan (spring and winter sowing) for 1938 indicated smaller 
production than the plan for 1937: 127 million hectares in 1938, 
135-2 million hectares in 1937. This reduction is officially explained by 
an effort to increase the quality of agricultural production, although the 
steady increase in mechanisation shown by Soviet statistics would lead 
us to expect an increase. The increase in tractors, for example, is shown 
by the following table:— 


1935 .6-i million H.P. 

1936 . 7‘3 » » 

1937 (plan). 9’4 » _<» 

1938 (plan).10-9 „ „ 
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Further ecptenstioa of the induced area to be sown jn*y he found in 
: ' r ep o rts of delayed repair of agricultural machinery and inefficient pro- 
paration and delivery of seed-grain. 

, Sewing operations have proceeded more slowly than is 1937, although 
spring began earlier than last year. Thus on 30 April, 2937,49*6 million 
hectares had been sown, as against 44*2 million this year. The Soviet 
press accuses the agencies in charge of sowing with poor management 
and lack of contact with the peasants. Other sources indicate that 
peasants in collective farms are giving increasing attention to the plots 
of land they are permitted to cultivate for themselves, to the detriment 
of collectivised land. 


3. Livestock. 

On r January a census of live-stock in Russia was made. As indicated 
in the following table, there has been a general increase:— 


2 Jan., 2937. 1 Jan., 2938. Per cent, of 
(Million heads). increase. 


Cattle 

• • 

47-5 

5 o -9 

7*2 

Sheep and goats 

a a 

53*8 

66-6 

23-8 

Swine • < • ■ 

a a 

20-0 

25-7 

28-8 

Horses .. 

• a 

i 5'9 

16-2 

2-1 


The notably small increase in horses (in some sections the number 
has actually diminished) is partly explained by the fact that the horse 
is the one animal individual peasants in collective farms may not buy, 
hence they are not interested in this section of stock-breeding. 


Local Trials. 

Since the major trial of Bukharin, Rykov and others mentioned in 
our last Chronicle, there have appeared only sporadic records of local 
trials of less significance. 


REVIEWS 

Nationalgeist und Politik: Bdtr&gc zur Erforschung der Heferen Ursachen 
des WeUkrieges. By Friedrich Hertz. Vol. I. Zflrich~ (Europa- 
Verlag), 1937. Pp. 479. 

In this book Dr. Hertz has set himself the difficult and delicate task of 
jirobing the deeper underlying causes of the great tragedy of 1914-18, 
not resting content, like so many writers, with the views of hidebound 
diplomatists of the old school, but attempting to analyse those decisive 
forces “ which lie in the state tradition, in national consciousness and in 
the ideology of the leading Estates,” and which go to form that evasive 
thing called “public opinion." In this task he has been remarkably 
successful: 1 no more penetrating study of tendencies in all the leading 
countries of Europe has hitherto appeared. This first volume—which 
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chapters die ma i n tendencies of political thought in the chief European 
countries daring last century. " The powers of violence and mendacity 
imchained bythe war are successfully continuing the work of destr ucti on 
began by die cannon," and it is vital to get behind the rival propagandas 
and consider dispassionately the psychological factors which de te rm i ne 
die divergences and disputes among the nations. The rich collections of 
diplomatic documents published since the war by all the Great Powers 
save Italy contain a mine of information on the outlook and actions of the 
official world in the particular country concerned, but little or nothing is to 
be gleaned horn them as to such important movements as Pan-Germanism, 
Los von Rom, Action Fran^aise, and so on, for the simple reason that 
even the ablest of pre-war diplomatists tended to move in somewhat 
restricted circles and were afraid of unconventional contacts. 


In two chapters—the first treating of the origin of the Austrian state 
idea, down to the upheaval of 1848, the second and much longer, of the 
complex interplay of national rivalries in the Habsburg Monarchy between 
1848 and the Great War—-he traces the long historical process by which 
Bohemia, Hungary and Poland successively failed to achieve that union 
of the Danubian lands which the Habsburgs were then destined to carry 
out and uphold for nearly four centuries. He sees the fatal blunder of 
the Habsburgs in their dissipation of effort in modem times (r&umliche 
Zerstreuung der Machtzide is untranslatable, yet as apposite as it is 
involved): the double-headed eagle, facing both eastwards and west¬ 
wards from the Danube to the Rhine, from Italy or Germany to 
Hungary or the Balkans, is the symbol of their fatal habit of over¬ 
stretching and so leaving every policy half completed. 

The chapter on the Prussian state ideal forms an admirable counter¬ 
part to the earlier Austrian chapter. In one direction be probably does 
not differ greatly from the reinterpreters of German history whom the 
Third Reich has thrown up—namely in regretting the fatal influence of 
the Imperial idea upon the medieval Germans, leading them to exhaust 
their strength on endless Italian wars and the Roman mirage, instead of 
checking feu dalism at home and creating a sound financial and admini¬ 
strative system, with the result that the princely power grew like a rank 
weed and outdid even Italy in particularist and fissiparous tendencies. 
Dr, Hertz has some daring but thoroughly justified comments to make on 
Prussian historical writers, and, above all, on the legend that has 
gathered round Frederick the Great. As he points out, " if today Alsace 
belongs to France, if Germany in East Europe has forfeited a powerful 
position and still greater possibilities, if millions of Germans have been 
handed over to Slav rulers, if the German people alone had no colonial 
territory, all this is largely a consequence of his activities." He 
deliberately made over Alsace to the French in order to ensure his own 
possession of Silesia. He set himself to prevent Austrian expansion 








eastwards, and he was, above aB, responsible for the partition of 


Britain was free to found her mold empire. Dr Herts isabsolately 
right to challenge die legend, widely believed in Germany, that Frederick 
and Kant were kindred spirits, linked together by the “categorical 
imperative," and again he has some plain words on Frederick's supposed 
" religious tolerance," which was really an attitude of complete arid 
scoffing irreligion, exploiting the Church in the interests of die State and 
favouring the Jesuits only because they were banned by other monarch* 
and even by the Pope. 

No less frank and critical is his chapter on Bismarcldan statecraft. 
It is made dear that Austria in the middle of last century was widely 
regarded as " ein dm Deutschtum entfremdeter Stoat," and not entirely 
without reason, despite the political predominance of the Germans. 
Thus Bismarck’s “ Little German ” policy tended to conserve the purely 
German character of Prussia and the Reich. The war between Austria 
and Prussia was naturally unpopular among most Germans, but both it 
and the other two wars of 1864 and 1870 were coolly premeditated. The 
method actually adopted by Bismarck was not inevitable, and the idea 
that it was indispensable to overthrow Austria and France before 
unity could be achieved is a legend. On the other hand, the German 
Liberals were narrow and doctrinaire in their political outlook, and 
played into Bismarck’s hands. Another point rarely stressed by other 
writers is that Bismarck was highly critical of " racial policy " as such, 
especially as pursued by the Austrian Germans (p. 142). A special 
chapter is devoted to Alsace-Lorraine, starting boldly from the diesis 
that two irreconcilable and equally exaggerated legends had been allowed 
to form themselves since 1870—that of a vindication of lost rights by 
Germany, and that of a brutal German conquest in disregard of the 
wishes of the population. The more than equivocal attitude of the 
Great Elector towards Louis XIV’s seizure of Alsace, and again Frederick 
the Great’s complaisance towards France in the same question (in 1752 
Frederick wrote " Silesia and Lorraine are two sisters, the elder married 
to Prussia, the younger to France ”) are duly stressed. The later 
revanche outlook of certain French circles is placed in due perspective, 
but it is pointed out that William II’s constant and quite genuine efforts 
to win over France were altogether pointless if he really thought theidea 
of revanche to be ineradicable. 

If the chapter on the Eastern Question, though very sound, is rather 
dry and conventional, those upon English political thought and 
nationalism and imperialism are of altogether special interest and more 
calmly balanced than the brilliant and sympathetic, but almost embar¬ 
rassingly complimentary, studies of Professor Kantorowicz. At the outset 
he reminds his readers that the British have theorised far less than most 
nations as to the ingredients that make up their national character. He 
again makes a point tod often forgotten, that the Germans have been as 




p^eoloBfsareas the British, bat owing to pohtical dnrrm»t»oew did 
oc(t;l*ilte ^Mi lbe Reich many of the territories whidk hbeycofcimsed in 
i^Rurepe.' In the British case, too, rite religious factor (espedally 
in the American colonies) gave a peculiar tow to the whole evolution. 
u The development of modem nationalism is ev eryw h ere bo un d up with 
the'drawing back of Christianity and the rise of a purely naturalistic 
conception ... The nations took the place of God, natio nalism became 
a .sort of substitute for religion.” 

There follows a sketch of the political ideas of Seeley and Froude 
(Dilke hardly gets his due), and especially of Joseph Chamberlain; the 
influence of Hegel's teaching on the State upon Bosanquet, and the role of 
Darwinism are only touched on in passing. The remainder of the Chapter 
is devoted to exploding the superficial view that trade rivalry was the 
main cause of the Anglo-German quarrel, Britain having in 1913 a larger 
trade with Germany than with any Dominion save India, and Germany 
taking from her more than France and Russia combined. Two other 
vital facts are that the United States was a far more dangerous com¬ 
petitor and yet there was no trace of a quarrel between her and us, and 
again that it was just trade and banking circles (with certain known and 
notorious exceptions), which were most Germanophil on the eve of the 
War. But " the bare existence of the English World Empire had an 
irritating effect on Germany. For how can a nation of warriors endure 
that an unwarlike state organisation should largely encircle the planet, 
like Fafrier on his treasure ? " 


Nothing better illustrates the universality and breadth of Dr. Herts's 
political philosophy than the fact that his French and Russian chapters 
are in every way worthy of his German, Austrian and British chapters. 
It is impossible to dwell further on the details, but it is worth pointing 
out the dear distinction which he draws between " Russian" and 


" Panslav " nationalism, the great influence of Herder on all the Slav 
peoples, the sperial appeal of pacifism to the Slav peasant (this he 
traces back from Herder to Comenius), and his insistence that legends, 
even when demonstrably false, may exerdse great influence. 

In the concluding chapter Dr. Hertz traces the development of 
German nationalism through the Reformation, the Age of Enlighten¬ 
ment, the romantic and Liberal movements, and the decisive influence of 
" the tradition and structure of the Prussian military state," dosing 
with a sketch of the Pan-German movement and some of its more notable 
publications, while making it clear that the German Government stood 
aloof from such extravagant designs and that Kiderlen-Waechter, in 
particular, after a discreet flirtation with the Pan-German League, 
dedded that this was too risky, and drew back, and again that war 
actually came “ over a cause that was not directly connected with Pan- 
German aims." But he rightly stresses the great part played by its long 
pre-war agitation in keeping a by no means negligible section of the 
nation in a state of nationalist ferment and exaltation. 
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. Attofetiw a book which deserve* dose Attention tem all atndeat* 
and whore doeng volume wili be esgeriy awaited. Tire Austrian tragedy 
hasdriven its author to our shores, and it is to be hoped that an English 
edition will be found practicable, and that his great learning and 
philosophic outlook will meet with the welcome and appreciation which 
they deserve. R. W. Seton-Watson. 

Bismarck a Polska (.Bismarck and Poland). Jozef Feldman. Warsaw and 
Katowice. 1938. Pp. 450. 

Fos two reasons it was to be expected that the person and work of the 
Iron Chancellor should come in for fresh attention in our time: (i) because, 
with the opening of various archives, a wealth of new and unmined 
materials has been brought to light, and (ii) because of what is now going 
on before our eyes in Central Europe, amounting—as many think, to an 
effort to complete what Bismarck began. Dr. Valentin’s book on the 
Founding of the Reich (in German), has a fitting mate in this comprehensive 
study by Professor Feldman of Cracow, in the Polish Tongue. (There is a 
brief r£sum£ of the argument given in Eng lish at the end of the book.) 

" Europe has lost a Mistress, but gained a Master,” was one of the 
cryptic comments made on Sedan. Certainly few men have left their mark 
more visibly on the world about them than the “ Smith of the German 
Empire.” And among those who, as a national group, felt the force and 
fury of that Master, the Poles occupy the first place. It was not Bismarck's 
fault that he found himself in such a pass. He was the heir of the ages. 
A perverse fate had decreed that a sea-going commercial people should 
push along the Baltic eastward, crossing the path of an inland, agricultural 
nation, which sought a window on the world around the mouth of the 
Vistula. The conflict grew with the coming of the Teutonic Knights; 
and the alliance of the Great Elector with the roving Swedish Protestants 
against Catholic Poland was but another stage of it. Things came to a 
head when the restless spirit of Frederick II got to work, under whose 
tutelage “ Prussia starved her way to greatness.” A century later came 
the man on whom the mantle of Frederick fell—Otto von Bismarck. 

Dr. Feldman has not ventured on this work without yearsof prepa¬ 
ration. Already a number of special studies have appeared, one each 
in French and English among them. He did not choose the way taken 
by Wendt in Bismarck und die Polnischc Frage, but something much 
more ambitious. On the background of European affairs he has given 
us a picture of the life and work of a man to whom “ the Polish question 
was not only a vital matter of Prussian politics, but an issue inseparable 
from the whole international situation.” To this wider issue the essay 
now under review is a real contribution. 

We are reminded at the outset of the inevitability of Polish-Prussian 
rivalry— vita me a, mors tua t But it all took on a new phase when, with 
the Partitions, Poland lost her independence and became the victim of 
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*ggw*Sflri «fti*ree neighbour empires. Btaurdc gmwioraaahood while 
■tfes ;«ta»». of:;aing8, confirmed by the Congress of Vfeeu^llttttgh is 
mod i fied Iona, was being tried oat. Two schools of thot^ ia Pntsoa 
viewed it from opposite angles. The one counselled considerate treatment 


of the " Minority," with equality of status and privilege, and the hope 
of a loyal submission by way of return. The other rejectedsuch measures, 
standing tor repression, the methods of the Poliseikaat, and the firmest 
policy of denationalisation. 

The future Prussian statesman woke up in 1848 to realise what Polish 
sentiment meant. Dr. Feldman shows us how mistaken people have 
been who thought that the spirit of 1848 in the German world was really 
well-disposed toward Poland. Even the urgings of Marx were silenced 
by tiie enunciations of his colleague Engels. During the fifties Bismarck 
came to see, what no one else realised as yet, that various antagonisms 
might exist between Prussia, Russia and Austria; but one thing united 
them closely, the necessity of keeping Poland under. The sequel was 
to show how the barometer of severity, or the opposite, would rise and 
fall in curious sympathy in the three empires. The first-fruits of this 
came out during the Crimean War. A decade later these were to appear 
as a canon of policy, when the new Prussian Minister succeeded in main¬ 
taining the closest of relations with St. Petersburg—though the. liberal 
elements were clamouring for support of the Polish insurrectionists. 
This battle with all who stood for free institutions was not an easy one, 
but three successful wars did their work; and the Imperial Chancellor 
could safely undertake in 1873 what would have been out of the question 
a decade earlier. The field of action had by this time shifted to religion. 

Historians do not agree as to how grave Bismarck's fear of Rome 
was. but in effect it seems to have mounted steadily from the rise of 
Ultra-Montanism in the forties. Certain it is that in the decision of the 
man he himself had accepted as Archbishop of Poznaft, the Polish Count 
Ledochowski, to be first a Churchman, second a patriot, and only in the 
third place a Prussian subject, he saw a serious threat to all his dreams. 
The axis Rome, Vienna, Poznari could not be endured lightly. Hence 
the severity of the May Decrees of 1873, and the ensuing measures taken 
against the Polish language, in school, in the courts, and in public offices. 
Hence, too, the carrying on of the campaign against the. Poles, in the 
economic field, after the religious issue had been settled with Leo XIII. 

To follow the course of the struggle would take us too far here. 
Bismarck meant to serve his state and his people, but he made 
serious mistakes. Hating above all the Polish landed gentry and the 
clergy, he praised the peasant class as loyal Prussians; and never 
appreciated the changes effected in the generation following 1861 by 
men like Jackowski and Wawrzyniak, which made the Polish Minority 
into a state within the state, a power against which even Prussia could 
do little. In general, it seems as though, living by and for the Staotsidee, 
the Chancellor never understood the meaning of Volkstum, or as we 
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Dr. Feldman’* longest chapter—just ninety pages, is devoted to the 




at 1863-64, There is no doubt that Bismarck seas disturbed bythe 
liberal tendencies in Russia after Sebastopol, and the way Gorchakov 
met the advances of Count Wielopolski in paving the path to better 
times’ in Congress Poland, He won the attention of Alexander II for 
his views, and showed—as newer source materials have revealed, an 
almost headlong zeal in mobilising Prussian army corps to help Russia 
in 1863. This move and the Alvensleben Convention, almost immediately 
disowned by the man who had engineered it, hurt the very causes they 
were meant to serve; and for a time Bismarck found himself in 
unpleasant circumstances, entirely of his own making. Whether tins 
zeal was dictated more by fear, or more by Prussian ambitions to see 
the “ Knesebeck Frontier ” realised must be left on one side. At one 
time eager to champion Russia, this master of intrigue was ready at 
another to rob the Tsar of all Polish territory I 

As was inevitable, the Chancellor overreached himself. From the 
moment when he got the Polish Question dismissed from the councils of 
Europe, he could see the most effective bond being loosened which held 
the Dynasties together Even in the seventies Russia began to draw 
toward France, the eighties saw Bismarck contemplating the reunion 
of Polish lands as a buffer to the east, and the nineties saw an open breach. 
Thus the great work was undone; and not even a movement from 
below—the League for Defence of the Eastern Marches, to which he 
gave his support in his last years, could save it. The year 1891 saw the 
Polish nation more united and roused than it had been for a century. 
The hopes of assimilation were more distant than ever. 

What a pity that Dr. Feldman's careful account of all this drama is 
not available for a wider circle of readers at the present time I After all 
the point of view of a competent Polish scholar is of vital importance. 

W. J. Rose. 


The Annexation of Bosnia (1908-9). By Bemadotte E.~ Schmitt. 

Cambridge (University Press), 1937. 264 pages. 12s. 6d. net. 

.This volume scarcely requires detailed commendation to our readers, 
since the first seven chapters originally appeared in this Review (Nos. 26* 
30). It, of course, sets out to perform a limited function, not attempting 
to investigate the nationalist psychologies which lay behind the long 
crisis and in large measure determined its course. But it is a model 
of what a monograph in diplomatic history should be, and in impartiality 
and minute accuracy it is in every way worthy of its author. The 
narrative which he has constructed is much the clearest and most 
authoritative hitherto available, but, unfortunately, the one document 




it in his bands. He a too tactfulto indicate what wasthe 
pmmvt aecpy being withheld fromhim, bat thoeewhh sente knowledge 
the abnobt inconcesvabto red tape of Bolshevik bureaucracy, even 
aa the sphere of academic research, will draw their own conclusion*. 

w It thus unhappily still remains open, whether there was a misunder¬ 
standing between the two statesmen as to the date of annwnttion (as 
might be inferred from Aehrenthal’s own report), or whether Aehrenthal 
was beat on deliberately deceiving his Russian colleague. In view of the 
perfidy of Aehrenthal’s methods (notably his lie to Sir £. Goschen, on which 
King Edward commented so drastically to Grey) the latter iwrpUnatfan 
is not improbable. But still more probable is it that the intent to deceive 
was equal on both sides, but that Izvolsky this time met his master in 
strategy. And then, as Mr. Schmitt neatly puts it, " the wrangling 
of six Foreign Ministers for a period of six months, represented almost 
the nadir of diplomacy . . . Between them Aehrenthal and Izvolsky 
destroyed the Austro-Russian entente, which for some years had preserved 
a land of balance in the Balkans, brought their countries face to face 
in what proved to be a mortal dud, and envenomed their future policies 
by a bitter personal antagonism." 

R. W. Seton-Watson. 


Czechs and Germans, a Study of the Struggle in the Historic Provinces 
of Bohemia and Moravia. By Elizabeth Wiskemann. (Oxford 
University Press, 1938: issued under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs.) Price 12s. 6d. 

The author first gives an historical survey of the relations between 
Czechs and Germans in the past, then describes conditions in present 
Czechoslovakia and discusses all important administrative, economic, 
social and cultural problems connected with the national conflict. Her 
book is the fruit of extensive studies both in history and in the field of 
actual facts, which usually can only be rightly understood in their 
historical evolution. She has formed her views, not only from books 
but has visited many parts of Czechoslovakia, talking with both Czechs 
and Germans in their own language and with the desire to understand 
their attitude. In this she has admirably succeeded, and her book must 
be regarded as the present standard work on the subject. It would be 
petty to point out small gaps or disputable views. On the whole the 
author deserves our greatest gratitude. Her book is particularly welcome, 
as we hear today so many voices of well-meaning ignorants who believe 
that the problem could simply be solved by carving up Czechoslovakia 
in the name of national self-determination. It is easy to show that this 
would be no solution at all, and that the result would be a state of 
oppression worse than anything of which German nationalists may at 
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present complain. The author, however, does not deny that the Go&saas 
haw reasons for complaint. She quite sees that many mistakes have 
been committed which were bound to arouse German national fe eli n gs. 

. though it may have been difficult or impossible to avoid such mi stakes. 
The roots of the antagonism are unfortunately too deeply and firmly 
embedded in the historical experiences of both nations to admit of simple 
rational solutions. The government ought certainly to have done more 
in former years to meet German grievances and to conciliate the saner 
part of the German population. Yet would the Czech nationalists have 
admitted such measures, and would the German nationalists have been 
satisfied by them, or would they rather have been encouraged to increase 
their demands with every concession ? On the whole, the author thinks 
the democratic Republic of Czechoslovakia has given its minorities 
more equitable treatment and greater opportunities to express their 
views and win consideration for them than most other States confronted 
with similar problems. In conclusion, she discusses the different solutions 
proposed. Many plans have been put forward, yet none swans to be 
both satisfactory and realisable. This is mainly due to the existence 
of large territories of mixed nationality. The author says : " The more 
one examines the Czech-German problem, the more evident it becomes 
that there is no very clear distinction to be made between the cession 
of the mainly German territories of Czechoslovakia to Germany and the 
complete domination of Central Europe—Czech-speaking territories 
included—by the Germans." Therefore Masaryk’s word seems to her 
justified, that the alternative is only whether some 3 million Germans 
shall be without their own State or whether 10 million Czechs and Slovaks 
shall be swallowed up in an alien political community. The ultimate 
conclusion of the author is rather pessimistic. She says: " In the circum¬ 
stances of Europe today the problem of the Historic Provinces cannot 
be satisfactorily solved. A wise government can greatly reduce friction; 
but whatever the government, friction there will be, so long as radaJistic 
nationalism is regarded as an absolute standard of good." A. M. 

Britain and the Dictators. By R. W. Seton-Watson. Cambridge Press. 

1938. Pp. 469. 12s. 6 d. 

This book might be called a Postscript to Britain in Europe. But a 
document of these dimensions is much more than that. What we have 
here is a serious study, which stands on its own feet and by its own weight. 
Further, though " written for every man who opens a newspaper," it 
can bear without fear the scrutiny of the specialist in international 
affairs. Here and there the reader may wish to quarrel with something, 
but the argument is open and above-board. What is more the book 
is most timely, not an easy thing to achieve in the hurry of our days. 

The purpose of these notes is rather to commend a most useful and 
courageous book to readers of The Slavonic Review, than to appraise 
or criticise. As all know, Professor Seton-Watson has won his unique 
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pagrios’ *»«a • authority on Eastern Europe by at least % generation of 
eonristeat study. There are those who say—mostly with sorrow, or 
events anger—that he is responsible for more frontiers ia Europe than 
sBtbe diplomats. Be that as it may, he has given ns in twelve chapters, 
and an Epilogue—on the Austrian occupation, an account of things 
asto many of which he might truly say et quorum fun magna fitif 

He is not uncritical of the Versailles Treaty, but he says quite truly 
that more of the claims for revision have rested on political calculations 
than on national or moral grounds. He surveys Britain’s relations with 
Moscow, Rome and Berlin, for good reasons giving much the longest 
chapter to the third. Then follows a sketch of the new States and their 
Minority problems, and an account of the Mediterranean "gamble” 
in both its aspects: the eastern in Abyssinia and the western in Spain. 

We see dearly the extent to which this " gamble ” is a direct challenge 
to British and French interests on their most material plane. But we 
are shown how the whole march of totalitarianism is a threat to two 


things Britons, and many others, have come to love and cherish: (i) the 
theory and practice of free institutions, the advantages of which far 
outweigh their weakness, and (ii) the hope of arriving in international 
relations at some kind of law and order, analogous to the kind of thing 
on which most civilised communities stand. 


It is perhaps too much to expect that the reign of reason will commend 
itself to the wider reaches of mankind, who not only do not " think 
deeply ” (Eden’s phrase), but are for the most part innocent of thinking 
at all. But Seton-Watson dearly belongs to those who do not despair of 
the prospects of reason (rather than emotionalism) commending itself 
to those who govern the nations; so that those living may see the day 
when the will to work together will prevail over the will to quarrel, and 
a sense of responsibility of the stronger toward the weaker may take the 
place of the blind urge to subdue and to exploit. W. J. R. 


Histoire de Dalmatic. Vol. I. Des Origines au Marchi Infdmc (1409); 
Vol. II. Des Griffes du Lion Aili & la Liberation (1409-1918). By 
Comte L. de Voinovich (Lujo Vojnovid). Paris (Hachette), 1934. 
894 pp. 

Edward Freeman —the pioneer in this country of understanding for 
the unfamiliar and much misunderstood Southern Slav Question— 
wrote in his essay on the Illyrian Emperors, that “ the physical position 
of Dalmatia has ever made it the marchland of languages, empires and 
religions," between East and West, lying as it does " on the border of 
those two great divisions of Europe which we may severally speak of 
as the Greek and Latin worlds." It is this fact—reflected in its 
geography and in the mentality of its inhabitants—that gives to 
Dalmatia a peculiar fascination of its own. She has now found in 
Count Vojnovid a historian worthy of such a subject, and these two 
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volumes, constituting the fullest narrative in rjnylanguage, hnwe 
obviously been a labour of love, and crown a long life of research into 
the history of the Ragusan Republic and other kindred studies (com¬ 
bined, it is true, with active political work in most Balkan countries), 
the brother of that gifted dramatist, Ivo Vojnovid, has a literary and 
artistic sense that is all his own. It may be that he has lingered 
a little too lovingly over the earliest period of Dalmatian history, but 
some readers will be specially grateful for his imaginative treatment of 
The Voyage of Cadmus and The Dragon and the Wolf. It may be well 
that he goes too far in asserting that " in all the naval battles of Antiquity 
and of modem times ” (doubtless as regards the Adriatic and Greek 
Coast) " the attitude of Dalmatian seamen determined the victory ” 
(p. rai). When he insists that “ Roman Peace ” never achieved the 
complete assimilation or Romanising of the Dalmatian coastline, he is 
on firmer, though still contested, ground. But in describing the rdle 
of the great Illyrian peasant Emperors in reorganising the Empire in the 
3rd century, and thus arresting its final decay, it is hardly possible to be 
too emphatic. Dedus, Claudius, Aurelian, Probus, Carus, pass before 
us; then the great figure of Diocletian is sketched with discerning 
tenderness, as a statesman rather than a soldier, a man with far-reaching 
administrative and strategic views, no mere persecutor as he is some¬ 
times portrayed, but finding in his wonderful seaside palace and its 
gardens a consolation for the barren vanities of power. 

Constantine also was bom in Illyria in a wider sense; but he does 
not figure on the narrower stage of Dalmatia. One other prominent 
figure, however, Dalmatia did produce amid the rapid decline of the 
Empire—while indeed she was once more revealing her character as 
borderland between East and West. Of St. Jerome, Count Vojnovid 
writes: " Nature violente, excessive en tout, autoritaire, tranchant, 
pol&niste fougueux et sans rival, f&niniste, croyant fermement que sur 
le facteur femme se fonde la vie morale et sodale de l’humanit^, homme 
de la foi la plus profonde, asc£te jusqu ’4 l’inanition, £rudit prodigieux, 
un des plus grands de tous les siScles, Jgrdme &ait par tous ses difauts 
et par toutes ses quality un authentique enfant de la Dalmatie, un 
Illyrien romanis£! " And then his fantasy takes flight, _and Jerome 
is intriguingly compared to “ a Christian Clemenceau, who could not 
be Pope despite the popular favour which surrounded him in Rome, for 
the same reasons which prevented the Gallo-Roman of La Vendee— 
ardent, impetuous and personal, like the Roman-IUyrian Jerome—from 
becoming the Chief of the French State—because the mediocrities and 
intriguers of Rome were to make his candidature fail." (p. 174). 

In the 5th century Dalmatia finds herself balanced between the 
Roman and barbarian worlds; after a series of obscure interludes under 
MarcelHnus, Nepotian and Julius Nepos, the province is ceded by the 
Byzantine Emperor to Theodoric, who sends it a Viceroy under the 
curious title of " Princeps Dalmatiamm.” With the decline of the Gothic 




Stegdom, Byzantium reasserts its sway, bat ere long this is overthrown 
bjltbeSlavs {race pottique, interjects our imaginative author) end less 
pennanentlyby the Avars, who sack the great Roman dtyof Salona in 
614, bat in tire end are ejected, conquered or awrinvtatorf , 

In the 9th century it is in Dalmatia that the Croat State first 
establishes itself; its capital, Nin or Nona, mast have been of con¬ 
siderable size and importance, if the legend be true, according to w h ich 
it contained seventy-two churches, with as many canons, in memory 
of the seventy-two disciples of Jesus. Little trace of all this is left, and 
little that is reliable is known of Bishop Gregory, whose giant symbolic 
statue by MeStrovid now decorates the peristyle of Split Cathedral. He 
stands for the Slav idea, and for the ancient Glagolitic liturgy which 
still lingers on the coast, and which has since defied all assaults on tire 
" barbara sen sclavinica lingua." There was another more ephemeral state 
with its capital at Sisak, of which M. Vojnovid says with some exaggeration 
" Jugoslavia today is nothing else than the Empire of Ljudevit the 
Pannonian, realised after a political servitude of ten centuries " (p. 375). 

Meanwhile the coast towns maintained their link with Byzantium, 
while the young Kingdom in the main held both Byzantines and Franks 
at bay, only to succumb to the encroaching Slavs. These towns tire 
author not unfittingly ranks with Venice and other Italian towns of 
the Adriatic as “ un essor du gdnie municipal remain, tel qu’il a dvolud 
au contact du christianisme et des iddes empruntdes aprds la' chute de 
l’Empire au reservoir commun slave-latin ” (p. 361). Their statutes are 
among the oldest in Europe and survived a whole series of rlgimes. 

The book has been subjected to a good deal of criticism by Jugoslav 
historians, owing to its rather inadequate account of the period of the 
Croat Kings (circa 927-1104); here there is certainly an error of 
proportion, if we consider the much fuller measure meted out to the 
dreary annals of the 12th, 13th and 14th centuries, when Croatian 
independence has fallen before the Magyar invaders, and Dalmatia in 
particular becomes a bone of contention between Hungary, Venice and 
Byzantium—the latter soon dropping out of the struggle and leaving the 
other two to fight on till the final capitulation of 1420. Up to a certain 
point M. Vojnovid can doubtless justify his method by pointing to the 
lack of material, and to the deliberate suppression by Venice of much 
ancient documentary evidence, and cannot be taken too seriously to 
task for refusing to clothe the somewhat shadowy figures of Tomidav 
or Zvonimir with myth and conjecture, as compensation for solid fact. 
None the less he shows a curious indifference to a period to which many 
patriots have attached an altogether exaggerated importance; we 
cannot but regret that he did not establish a juste milieu, by summarising 
such fragmentary records as do exist, and especially by devoting closer 
attention to the relations of Gregory VII with Croatia and to the all too 
obscure circumstances of Koloman's conquest of Croatia for Hungary. 

What he has to say of the long rivalry for the mastery of the Adriatic 
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la vary'just. Venice aimed at erecting a corridor to noverher commerce 
eastwards; she caked nothing lor Dalmatian interests and tof the fate 

t of the mountainous and savage hinterland, though she was eager to 
prevent the formation of any continental Power based upon' Dalmatia 
(this was why in the end she twice had to push her frontier further inland 
against the Turks). The adventure of the Fourth Crusade (beginning 
with the conquest of Zara) and the Latin Empire are rightly described 
as deciding for centuries the mastery of the Mediterranean; for Dandolo 
in effect, by undermining Byzantium’s powers of resistance, handed it 
over to Asiatic barbarism, his true successor being Mohammed II (p. 399). 

In the 14th century Dalmatia is in the thrall of powerful and undis¬ 
ciplined feudal barons such as the Counts of Bribir, while the communes 
balance between Venice and Hungary, and Ragusa profits by her relative 
remoteness to build up a special position of her own. The three great 
figures of that age are Louis the Great, the Angevin King of Hungary, 
who in 1358 acquires the greater part of Dalmatia, the distant Slav 
Emperor Charles IV in Prague and the upstart Nemanjid Emperor 
Stephen DuSan, who as he pressed westwards to Cattaro and Durazzo, 
found Venice a most useful ally. Of the three, Louis inevitably fills a 
larger portion of the stage—not a man of real genius, indeed something 
of a dilettante, lacking perseverance and esprit de suite, and yet full 
of vast conceptions, rude jouteur mais mauvais joueur, hesitating between 
a crusade against the Turks and an onslaught upon the loosely-knit 
Serb and Bulgar states, but constantly decoyed into ambitious Italian 
projects which led nowhere and merely drained the resources of what 
was still the most powerful kingdom of Central Europe. 

The 16th and 17th centuries, with which the 2nd volume opens, 
are described, surely with undue emphasis, as the saddest in all 
Dalmatian history. The League of Cambrai, in which Pope and Emperor 
combined in vain for the overthrow and partition of Venice, is treated 
in considerable detail, the excuse being that Dalmatia was the bribe 
offered for the support of Vladislav of Hungary and Bohemia, and that 
Dalmatia and the Ionian Isles were already the key to Venice's whole 
position—alike strategically, as securing communications with her 
Levantine possessions and in a still more material sense, owing to her 
dependence upon them for the food supplies of the capital. Meanwhile, 
ever since the fall of Bosnia in 1463, a new danger, the Turkish,-had 
been steadily growing, and served as a check to Venetian expansion along 
the coast. At its height Turkish rule reached to the very gates of the 
Dalmatian cities, some of which replenished their population with noble 
Bosnian refugees. The mountain fortress of Klis (Clissa), perched in full 
view of Split itself and of the " seven castles" between that town and 
Trogir (Trail), was in Turkish hands for about a century, and a perpetual 
menace. Sibenik, too, for a long time saw more than half its territory in 
Turkish hands and was a mere rock amid the floods. 

M. Vojnovie draws an interesting contrast between Venice's 
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aitoo&^ oegiect of herland forces in the i6th century and the cue 
9 rfaidusbe demoted to her navy, manned in large measure by “ SchUvoai ” 
asS Greek*, Incidentally he considers the charge levelled against Venice, . 
of responifhBity for deforestating the Dalmatian coast, to be considerably 
exaggerated, and credits the fierce bam wind and the goats with at least 
their share. On the other hand he goes too far when he includes as an 
important factor in the decline of Venice, “ l’dlimination progesaive des 
fldments constitutifs slaves dans le sang vdnitien " (p. 567). 

Considerable space is devoted to the steady inroads of the Turks 
in Dalmatia, their treaty of 1540 with Venice, the r 6 U of the Uzkok 
pirates, owing allegiance to Ferdinand of Habsburg as Hungarian and 
Croatian king, and the decisive events of Lepanto in 1571. " Rebels of 
St. Mark, Spaniards, Germans, traitors, brigands’’—such were the 
terms of abuse levelled against the Uzkoks, who maintained an obstinate 
double front against Venice on sea and Turkey on land, and loyally 
served the Habsburg cause, like their kinsmen, the Granidari on the 
Austro-Turkish river front. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
with the 17th century the author is beginning to lose interest in his 
theme. He summarises the steps by which Venice extended her borders 
in Dalmatia during the second half of the 17th century up to the final 
" Linea Mocenigo ” or Nuovissitno Acquisto of 1721-33; but his treat¬ 
ment then becomes increasingly episodic, there is no clear account of 
the system of government under which Dalmatia lived, and the fall 
of the Republic is described solely in terms of Venice and of Bonaparte. 

Chapter XIII, on " Le Libdrateur Gaulois," opens with extracts 
from a vindication of Venice by that great " Italo-Slav ’’ Dalmatian, 
Nicolb Tommaseo, and tells in outline the story of Napoleon’s shortlived 
Illyrian experiment, the downfall of the Ragusan Republic, the British 
occupation of the islands after Hoste’s naval victory over the French 
in 1811, the return of the Austrian troops under Croat commanders, and 
the re-establishment of Habsburg rule over Dalmatia. Chapter XIV 
“ Le Retour au Foyer ’’—not a very accurate title, for Dalmatia had 
never been united with Serbia before 19x8—throws useful light on the 
intricate quarrels of " autonomist ’’ and “ unionist ” in the middle of 
last century, and their relations to Vienna; but as a guide to the history 
of Austrian rule from 1814 to 1918 it is exceedingly slight. The 
narrative virtually stops with the fall of Bajamonte, the famous Mayor 
of Split in the early eighties, and there is no attempt to explain the 
important r 6 le of the Dalmatians in the national movement in Croatia, 
above all as regards the Resolution of Fiume and the formation of the 
Croato-Serb Coalition. The names of Supilo and Trumbid, Perid, Bulat, 
Cingrija, and Biankini, are not even mentioned. 

There remain two chapters which form a most attractive con¬ 
clusion—an almost lyrical sketch of Ragusan history, and a series of 
vignettes under the title of “ Hommes et Monuments,” where the author 
is at his very best in imparting a human touch to his account of 
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Dalmatian art treasures. The splendid Cathedrals and ottm ; snd&- 
tectural gems of his native province Are presented as “un <§choMMe 
de l’esprit dahnate—isoleraent, tradition, conservation, culte jakrox 
d'tine beautd et d’an rite tout en dedans.” 

' There is a useful bibliography of 5x6 items; but it is strangb that 
Robert Adam’s, unique monograph on the Palace of Diodetian—JwWch 
has a pre-eminent place in the history of Dalmatia and its art—should 
by an oversight have been omitted. 

R. W. Seton-Watson. 

v - a 

Polski Siownik Biograficzny (Polish D.N.B.). Published by the Polish 
Academy of Sciences (Gebetner i Wolf, Cracow and Warsaw). 
Vol. I, 1935 A—Bey, Vol. II, 1936 Bey—Brow, Vol. Ill, 1937 
Brow—Chwal. Each volume 480 pp. 4to. 

The three volumes, now available, of the Dictionary of National 
Biography enable us to form an opinion not only of the dimensions of 
this great enterprise, but also of the quality of work contained in it. 
The indications are that the whole work, when completed, will amount 
to some thirty volumes; filling a good deal of shelf-space even when the 
use of thin paper makes each book rather slenderer than the India Paper 
volumes of the Enclycopedia Brittanica A Both printers and publishers 
have done their work admirably, and the price is extremely reasonable— 
about one pound sterling, in durable binding. 

No " review " of over 1,400 pages of greatly compressed biographical 
materials is possible here. One can only commend to all interested 
persons a work whose pages make a contribution of a unique nature to 
'the cultural history of Europe. Beside a distinguished Board of Editors, 
with Professor Konopczyfiski of Cracow at their Head, we have a Council 
of Advisors, representing all fields of knowledge and activity. In this 
way not only elegance of form but also accuracy of matter are assured. 
A striking paragraph in the general Preface tells us that, badly as such 
a work was needed before, the conditions making its execution possible 
have only now been fulfilled. Certain it is, that the three volumes 
before us are an earnest of something very satisfying to come. 

* If one merely turns over the pages one will be struck by one fact. 
The names are not only Polish, but represent literally every national 
stock in Europe. This need not surprise those who know to what an 
extent Poland has been intimately related to every phase of European 
civilisation for close on a thousand years. We have Scots and Armenians, 
Latins and Muscovites, Catholics, Protestants, Orthodox, Jews and even 
Mahometans. The pedant might object to the inclusion of such figures 
as Bogdan Chmielnicki.or of the painters Bacdarelli and Canaletto (though 
the former was admitted to the ranks of the nobility while working in 
Warsaw). One might object also to the famous Bona Sforza, queen- 
consort of Sigismund I, who spent all her life in Poland but was bom 
k and died in her beloved south. It is to be regretted that the work was 
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brzyfiski, and others of note. But these wiilno doubt 
a Supplement. 

One significant fact is brought out in these pages, and it wilt come 
ihto relief even more later on. I mean the contribution made to the 
national heritage of Poland by the sons and daughters of single families.'' 
■pairing at random two names—Braniclti and Chodkiewicz, we find of 
tfie fftrmer family eighteen members, ranging over five full centuries, 
and of the latter, curiously enough, the same number—from the birth 
Uf one Alexander in 1457 to the death of another in Z838.. Botk the 
■ am ount of sendee rendered by these men and its variety are remarkable. 
Few'things show more conclusively the extent to which the stability 
of Polish civilisation, as well as many of its weaknesses, were bound up 
with the life of the land-owning families. 

Every library in the world which claims to be in a position to furnish 
its readers with , proper guidance in the study of western culture, must 
possess this work. A mass of materials is made available here, which can 
be found nowhere else. The language difficulty must be faced, but the 
serious student will not be intimated by it. W. J. R. 
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